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CHRISTOWELL. 


31  ^■.u-tmoor  '(JTalc. 
By  R.  D.  BLACKMORE,  Author  of  "Lorna  Doone,"  etc. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. — OX    THE    DEFIANCE. 

THE  Vicar  of  Christowell,  all  this  time, 
though  he  entered  into  society — as  the 
people  who  like  to  be  from  home  express  it 
— was  not  unmindful  of  his  wrongs.  He  had 
the  pusillanimous  feeling  of  a  fellow  who  ob- 
jects to  the  wrong  end  of  the  stick,  now 
received  by  our  noble  country,  with  a  sweet 
request  for  more.  The  latter,  no  doubt,  is 
the  loftier  way  of  getting  the  worst  of  it,  and 
leads  up  to  the  surety  of  getting  it  again. 
However  the  old  style  seems  to  have  been, 
to  lay  hold  of  the  cudgel,  after  serious  groan- 
ing, and  try  how  it  would  work  with  the  other 
end. 

It  was  not  any  very  low  desire  for  redress, 
nor  even  that  selfish  sense  of  property  which 
now  is  being  exploded  by  the  powers  of  the 
age,  nay,  nor  even  that  stability  to  dinner- 
time, which  is  now  lost, because  there  is  neither 
time  nor  dinner — but  it  was  a  large  thing, 
which  bound  the  Parson  fast — as  his  own 
Mrs.  Aggett  had  been  tied  that  day,  to  the 
steadfast  righting  of  his  wrongs. 

"  Bain't  no  good  for  'e  to  prache  to  me," 
old  Betty  Sage  had  declared  to  Mr.  Short, 
when  he  could  not  help  calling  her  to  account 
for  language,  because  of  a  baby  running  in 
between  her  legs,  when  the  day  was  warm, 
and  she  was  rather  short  of  breath ;  "  Passon 
Shart,  tend  thee  own  ouze,  fust.  Happen,  you 
s wared  a  bit,  when  they  robbed  'e.  Goo,  and 
vaind  'un-out,  if  'c  knooeth  Holy  Scripter." 

It  was  not  her  opinion  only  (although  it 
carried  great  weight  in  the  parish,  now  that 
her  husband  was  away,  and  believed  to  be 
earning  twice  as  much  as  he  was  worth)  but 
ft  was  the  universal  sense  concerning  the 
parson,  and  the  sad  way  in  which  his  people 
touched  their  hats  to  him,  and  the  heap  of 
small  condolence  which  came  in  through  Mrs. 
Aggett,  that  really  drove  this  very  clever- 
minded-  man,  to  try  to  do  something  that 
should  set  him  up  again.  For  he  could  not 
bear  to  be  pitied,  and  advised,  and  to  get  no 
stick-thumps  on  the  floor,  in  the  very  best 
part  of  his  Sunday  discourse. 

For  the  better  preservation  of  the  peace, 
an  Act  had  been  passed  in  the  very  last 
Session,  and  already  was  beginning  to  do  a 
good  deal  of  mischief,  no  further  off  than 
Exeter.  A  very  considerable  quandty  of 
men  had  been  appointed  to  preserve  the  peace, 
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as  County  or  District  constables;  but  pre- 
ferring foreign  words  to  English,  and  knowing 
the  fear  that  springs  of  them,  they  began  to 
call  themselves  "  Rural  Police."  Christowell 
had  not  heard  of  them  yet,  except  through 
Carrier  Pugsley ;  but  there  was  a  man  at 
Manaton,  a  worthy  parish-constable,  who  said 
that  he  knew  all  about  them,  and  could 
swear  that  they  were  the  biggest  fools  going 
in  the  County. 

Mr.  Short,  though  he  could  not  foresee  the 
rising  incapacity  of  this  Force,  resolved  (as  a 
hater  of  new-fangled  ways)  to  make  no  appeal 
to  their  vigilance.  In  his  own  shrewd  mind, 
he  had  formed  a  firm  belief,  though  without 
any  premises  producible,  that  the  man,  who 
had  robbed  his  house,  was  no  other  than  the 
rogue  in  the  swamp,  who  had  fired  at  his 
No//s.  The  people  of  the  village,— though  they 
tried  to  recollect,  with  a  jogging  of  one  me- 
mory against  another, — could  not  be  sure 
that  they  had  seen  anybody,  in  the  very  heavy 
rain,  going  by  that  day,  though  they  thought 
they  must  have  looked  at  him,  if  they  had, 
because  he  would  have  been  so  wet-like. 
But  without  twice  moving  of  their  minds, 
they  spied  the  sense  of  it.  The  one  that 
jumped  to  the  top  of  Church-tower,  the  same 
came  down  to  Vicarage  ;  both  praying  and 
preaching  was  an  empty  gun-shot,  if  you 
couldn't  keep  him  out  of  your  own  kitchen. 

"  Physician  heal  thyself,"  is  the  hardest 
and  most  unanswerable  of  all  taunts — in  the 
present  condition  of  medicine — and  when  it 
is  proved  against  the  parson  of  a  parish,  that 
he  cannot  keep  the  Prince  of  evil  out  of  his 
own  house,  the  sphere  of  his  usefulness — to 
put  it  in  the  mildest  form  possible — becomes 
restricted.  Parson  Short  was  always  used  to 
be  the  master  of  his  parish ;  and  he  vowed  a 
great  vow  not  to  give  away  another  sixpence, 
until  his  flock  were  as  dutiful  as  ever,  and 
proud  to  run  a  race,  when  he  whistled. 

There  was  a  little  woman  now,  living  at 
Okehampton,  who  knew  everything  about 
almost  everybody.  She  was  closely  con- 
nected with  literature,  not  only  because  she 
kept  a  little  paper-shop,  but  also  that  she  had 
a  female  cousin  who  wrote  verses,  and  some 
of  them  were  printed.  The  vers'es  were  good, 
and  in  the  style  of  Dr.  Watts,  a  poet  under- 
valued now,  almost  as  much  as  he  is  mis- 
quoted. But  that  is  quite  beside  the  present 
question.     Only  that  some  people  took  it  on 
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themselves,  to  declare  that  Mrs,  Petherick 
never  could  have  known  all  she  did,  except 
for  her  connection  with  the  press,  and  her 
son  being  prenticed  at  Exeter. 

"  The  women  are  a  hundred  times  sharper 
than  the  men,  round  our  part  of  the  country," 
Jack  Westcombe  had  said  to  Mr,  Short,  one 
day.  "The  men  see  things,  and  think  no 
more  about  them;  but  they  generally  tell 
them  to  the  women,  at  the  time ;  and  the 
women  make  the  meaning  out  of  them.  The 
next  time  you  come  our  way,  go  and  buy 
something  from  httle  Mrs,  Petherick,  You 
need  not  make  her  talk.  She  will  do  it  with- 
out asking  ;  and  you  may  pick  something  up, 
for  she  knows  everybody.  Don't  tell  her 
who  you  are ;  see  how  cleverly  she  will  find 
out." 

The  Vicar  had  already  made  some  expedi- 
tions, into  the  depth  of  the  moorland,  and 
among  the  lonely  farm-houses  on  the  out- 
skirts, in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  some  trace 
of  the  fellow,  who  had  carried  off  his  money, 
and  what  he  valued  more,  the  Avatch  of  his 
respected  grandsire.  Sometimes  he  took  a 
fishing-rod,  sometimes  a  gun,  as  a  pretext  for 
his  wanderings ;  and  once  or  twice  he  rode, 
and  fastened  up  his  horse,  while  he  was  ex- 
ploring dangerous  parts.  He  even  called 
once  at  the  '  Raven,'  and  saw  the  man  who 
could  have  told  him  many  interesting  things  ; 
but  Gruff  Howell  held  his  peace;  and  neither 
there  nor  elsewhere,  was  any  sign  forthcoming 
of  the  enemy.  So  now  he  went  to  see  Mrs. 
Petherick,  without  even  calling  at  Westcombe 
Hall. 

The  leaders  of  the  age,  whose  main  desire 
is  to  give  fair  play  to  every  one,  but  first  and 
foremost  to  all  rogues, — as  they  perpetually 
prove  by  preferring  foreign  to  British  pro- 
duce— had  lately  made  a  mighty  step 
towards  enlightenment,  and  adulteration — a 
march  of  intellect  known  to  the  present  gene- 
ration as, the  "Reform-bill."  Although  from 
a  bill,  it  ungrubbed  itself  into  an  Act,  and 
went  hovering  about,  without  doing  half  the 
harm  expected  (as  a  cock-chafer,  after  his 
larva-stage  is  harmless,  and  amuses  bad  boys, 
when  he  is  stuck  upon  a  pin),  yet  there  was  a 
sad  piece  of  mischief  done  here,  in  the  very 
town  where  Mrs,  Petherick  lived.  That 
ancient  and  honourable  town,  Okehampton, 
baronial,  royal-chartered,  standing  on  two 
rivers,  was  found  to  contain  such  a  scarcity 
of  rogues,  that  it  must  not  send  any  up  to 
Parliament. 

This  blow  had  killed  Mr,  Petherick,  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  of  his  widow,  who 
must  know  best  about  it.      He  had  always 


taken  the  lead  among  one  hundred  and  fifty 
freemen,  who  returned  two  members  with  the 
truest  pleasure,  every  time  they  required  re- 
turning. There  could  be  no  meaner  thing 
than  to  dream  of  any  possibility  of  harm  in 
this.  However,  it  must  have  been  dreamed 
of;  or  why  should  Mrs.  Petherick  (who  used 
to  wear  her  own  lace,  on  nomination-day, 
and  again  at  the  chairing,  in  her  own  bow- 
window)  be  driven  at  the  present  time  to  sell 
papers — though  papers  were  a  very  decent 
trade^  as  yet — and  spectacles,  and  tea-spoons 
of  best  Britannia  metal,  and  to  keep  three 
young  women  in  the  back-parlour,  making 
lace  to  pattern  for  the  ladies  all  around  ? 

Mr,  Short  knew  very  little  of  Okehamp- 
ton,  and  was   pleased   to   see   how  nice   it 
looked,   with   its   quiet    old    windows,   and 
round-pebbled   street,    and   church   peeping 
I  down  upon  it  from  a  wooded  crest,  and  an- 
j  other  church  bravely  sending  back  the  look, 
'  and  above  all,  two  very  tidy  bridges,  scarcely 
i  half  a  pipeful  of  tobacco  apart.     Leisurely, 
I  and  round-faced,  folk  live  here,  with  a  large 
'  amount  of  female  fatness,  and  a  breadth  of 
brogue  so  spacious,  that  even  a  Devonshire 
man  can  hardly  make  out  what  the  boys  are 
j  holloaing   to   one  another.     They  all   said, 
]  "  Sarvant,  sir,"  to  Mr.  Short,  as  soon  as  they 
had  seen  his  horse,  and  white  tie ;   for  the 
coaches,    then   running    through    the    town 
from  Falmouth,  had   a   tendency  to  import 
good  manners,  wherein  the  railways  do  an 
export   trade  alone.     Sturdy  urchins,  vying 
with   one  another,  without  any  dream  of  a 
halfpenny  for  guerdon,  led  Mr.  Short  to  Mrs. 
Petherick's  shop ;   while  Trtimpeier  stopped 
at  the  '  White  Hart,'  considering  the  import- 
ant subject  of  refreshment. 

If  Mrs,  Petherick  had  a  fault  (besides  the 
original  one  of  curiosity,  which  standeth  in 
the  following  of  Eve),  it  was  that  she  pre- 
ferred a  new  customer  to  an  old  one,  being 
taken  with  the  beauty  of  the  bird  in  the 
bush.  In  the  present  loose  days  of  Co- 
operative Stores  (when  the  noble  mind  hesi- 
tates, betwixt  the  pang  of  paying  twice  too 
much  for  a  thing,  and  the  pain  of  aggrieving  a 
fine  neighbourly  spirit)  it  may  be  true  wisdom, 
in  a  solid  tradesman,  to  flit  about  after 
fickle  winds  of  money,  because  he  has  no 
sure  trade-wind.  But  forty  years  ago,  a 
hap-hazard  shilling  might  cool  itself  on  the 
counter,  while  the  books  were  being  done. 

"  And  what  can  I  do  for  you  sir,  now  ?  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  see  a  new  face  in  Okehamp- 
ton ;  the  breeze  of  our  wind  brings  a  beautiful 
colour  into  the  cheeks  of  our  visitors.  I 
hope  you  are  come  to  make  a  long  stay,  sir. 
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The  change  of  the  weather  makes  such  a 
difference,  don't  it?  The  clergy  ought  to  go 
for  change  of  air  more  often.  Surely  I  must 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Rev.  Brown, 
of  Manaton  ?  " 

"  I  heartily  hope  that  you  may,  Mrs. 
Petherick,"  Mr.  Short  answered,  without  sur- 
prise, being  used  to  the  style  of  the  Devon 
shop-keepers ;  "  but  I  fear  that  you  will  have 
to  v,-ait  some  time  ;  for  he  is  in  the  hands 
of  three  doctors  now." 

"  Ah  poor  dear !  It  is  very  hard  upon 
him.  What  a  wicked  thing  that  gout  is,  to 
be  sure  I  It  always  attacks  the  clergy  so  bad  ! 
And  what  a  lovely  set  of  lace  I  sold  him ; 
perhaps  you  have  seen  it  upon  Mrs.  Brown, 
sir?  Necklet,  with  lappets  down  to  here,  and 
cuffs  to  match,  and  a  wide  turn-over,  all  of 
the  finest  Honiton.  And  then  the  lady  wanted 
more,  and  I  made  sure  that  you  was  come 
about  it.  But  what  can  I  do  for  your  good 
lady,  sir?  Eliza,  bring  me  drawer  No.  3. 
We  have  just  done  a  set  of  new  Shiny- 
oister  pattern,  the  fashionable  flower  at  the 
young  Queen's  Court,  all  drawed  first  on 
tissue-paper,  and  improved  by  my  own  hand, 
sir." 

"They  are  indeed  beautiful,"  said  Mr. 
Short.  "  How  I  envy  your  taste,  Mrs. 
Petherick  !      But  alas,  at  present  there  is  no 

Mrs.  Ah,   there,  I  was  going  to  be 

rude,  and  trouble  you  with  my  name ;  which 
would  not  interest  you." 

"  Yes  indeed,  it  would,  sir,  very  much. 
Sometimes  it  appears  to  me  very  hard,  that 
we  poor  shop-keepers  should  be  bound  to 
keep  our  own  names  over  the  door,  and  yet 
have  no  idea  who  rings  the  bell.  Did  it 
ever  strike  you  in  that  light,  sir  ?  " 

"  Never,  till  now.  But  I  at  once  confess 
the  grievance.  But  oh,  Mrs.  Petherick,  you 
know  too  much  already  !  I  hear  that  you  are 
the  cleverest  lady  in  Okehampton." 

"  Only  in  the  way  of  laces,  sir,  and  book- 
learning,  and  politeness.  There  are  many 
as  can  buy  and  sell  me,  because  what  they 
sell  is  mostly  rubbish.  I  just  get  the  cost  of 
the  thread,  and  the  time,  and  the  victuals  my 
young  ladies  eats.  You  may  see  them  at 
work,  if  you  come  here.  They  like  to  be 
looked  at  by  a  gentleman  ;  but  away  go  their 
pillows,  if  a  lady  peeps  in." 

"  Come,  come,  Mrs.  Petherick,  you  are  too 
bad.  I  did  not  mean  to  buy  any  lace.  But 
have  you  any  pattern  in*  roses  ?  I  know  a 
young  lady — quite  a  child- 


"  Then  sir,  I  have  the  very  thing  for  you. 
Moss-roses  in  the  bud,  my  own  designing; 
the  loveliest  thing,  and  so  reasonable  !  " 


The  Parson  bought  a  very  pretty  piece  of 
work  for  a  couple  of  guineas,  and  was  having 
it  packed,  when  the  coach  from  Falmouth, 
the  old  Defiance,  came  over  the  western  bridge 
at  a  brisk  trot,  with  a  great  horn-blowing, 
and  pulled  up  at  the  Inn.  Mrs.  Petherick 
rushed  to  the  window  to  gaze,  and  her  custo- 
mer opened  the  door,  to  do  the  same. 

"  My  goodness,  there  he  is  !  I  shall  drop, 
sir,  I  shall  drop  ;"  the  little  woman  cried,  but 
she  did  not  drop,  though  her  ruddy  cheeks 
lost  all  their  colour.  "  What  a  burning  shame 
it  is  to  our  country,  that  such  a  villain  should 
walk  the  earth  !  " 

Mr.  Short,  without  asking  what  she  meant, 
stepped  back  to  be  sure  that  she  did  not 
want  help;  and  then,  instead  of  going  to  the 
door  again,  took  a  chair  and  sat  down,  to 
watch  the  coach,  through  the  light  things 
hanging  in  the  window.  There  was  nothing 
unusual,  so  far  as  he  could  see.  The  coach- 
man did  what  a  coachman  always  does,  or 
did,  until  he  became  extinct.  He  threw 
down  the  reins,  with  a  condescending  nod, 
handed  his  whip  to  a  gentleman  behind — for 
the  gentleman  on  the  box  descended  to 
stand  treat — and  then  after  thumping  him- 
self on  the  chest,  although  it  was  a  shirt- 
sleeve day,  down  he  went  very  clumsily  and 
slowly,  even  as  a  boatman  is  one  of  the 
worst  to  get  into,  or  out  of,  his  own  boat. 

"  He  is  a  most  abstemious  man,"  said  Mrs. 
Petherick  ;  "  at  this  time  of  year,  he  scarcely 
ever  takes  anything  stronger  than  brandy 
and  lemonade.  That  man  has  fourteen 
children.  And  he  scarcely  looks  five  and 
thirty  yet.  He  is  planting  his  children  all 
along  the  road.  He  drives  twelve  stages, 
up  one  day,  and  down  the  next ;  and  they 
say  that  he  means  to  have  two  children  at 
every  stage,  all  born  in  holy  matrimony,  as  I 
myself  can  testify,  because  his  wife  was  a 
barmaid  here."  The  lady  of  the  shop  had 
now  recovered  from  her  scare,  and  seemed 
anxious  to  divert  attention  from  it.  But  the 
Parson  would  not  have  it  so. 

"  If  I  may  ask  without  rudeness,"  he  said  ; 
"  what  was  it  that  frightened  you,  when  the 
coach  came  in  ?  They  all  seem  very  quiet, 
tidy  people.  My  sight  is  pretty  good.  I 
can  see  their  faces ;  and  I  cannot  see  any- 
thing formidable  yet.  Perhaps  the  one  that 
frightened  you  jumped  down,  before  I  looked." 

"  No,  sir,  he  is  there,  with  his  shoulders 
towards  us,  and  his  back  against  a  brown- 
haired  trunk.  These  day-coaches  carry  no 
proper  guard ;  they  only  have  a  boy  to  blow 
the  horn ;  and  the  man  I  mean,  is  sitting,  or 
slouching,  next  to  the  one  who  is  opposite 
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the  boy.     There,  he  has  put  his  hand  up  to 
his  chin  ! " 

Tlie  street  is  of  a  good  width  in  that  part, 
and  the  coach  having  stopped  some  httle 
way  back,  as  well  as  on  the  other  side,  and 
having  luggage  on  the  roof,  the  hind  pas- 
sengers could  not  be  discerned  very  clearly 
from  the  window  of  the  paper-shop.  And 
the  man  with  his  hand  to  his  chin  appeared 
to  be  sleepy,  and  scornful  perhaps  of  the 
town;  so  that  he  did  not  turn  round  and 
stare  about. 

"  You  will  see  him  better  presently,  when 
they  come  by ;  but  you  had  better  not  seem 
to  notice  him,"  Mrs.  Petherick  continued,  as 
she  hung  a  scarf  across,  to  baffle  any  eyes 
that  might  invade  her.  "  I  would  not 
let  him  see  me,  not  for  ;^5o ;  to  know,  I 
mean,  that  I  was  watching  him.  Sometimes  I 
have  lace  to  repair  for  ladies,  worth  ;,^2oo  or 
more ;  let  alone  ten,  or  twelve,  drawerfuls  of 
my  own." 

"  But  surely,  my  dear  madam,  you  never 
mean  to  say,  that  a  man  would  be  riding 
about  on  a  coach  in  broad  daylight,  who 
would  break  in,  and  steal  your  lace  ! " 

"  Not  lace  in  particular,  sir,  but  anything. 
Nothing  comes  amiss  to  him ;  and  he  can 
break  in,  anywhere.  And  as  for  his  riding 
on  the  coach,  there  is  no  one,  in  the  town 
or  out  of  it,  who  would  know  him,  in  the 
manner  he  is  dressed  up  now ;  or  if  they  did, 
they  would  not  dare.  He  is  quite  the  gentle- 
man, when  he  chooses ;  and  he  got  some 
very  good  clothes,  no  doubt,  when  he  plun- 
dered that  stupid  Parson  Short." 

"  What  Parson  Short  ?  "  asked  the  parson 
of  that  name ;  "  there  are  several  in  the 
Diocese,  I  believe." 

"  The  rich  Parson  Short,  sir,  of  Christo- 
well.  I  am  told  it  was  a  most  amusing 
thing.  He  was  lured  from  home,  like  a 
simple  Simon ;  and  when  he  come  back  he 
found  his  cook  tied  up,  and  all  his  dinner 
eaten,  and  the  other  maid  locked  in,  with 
no  other  food  than  his  sermons  for  the  day. 
And  I  hear  that  she  found  them  uncom- 
mon tough  and  dry.  No  wonder,  poor  girl, 
for  he  is  the  very  dryest  man  that  ever  went 
up  the  pulpit-stairs.  Our  people  did  laugh, 
when  they  heard  the  joke.  And  they  say 
that  he  boiled  the  parson's  spinach,  for  he 
is  a  bit  of  an  epicure,  you  must  know,  and 
was  going  to  have  it  with  a  breast  of  lamb ; 
but  the  other  man  enjoyed  it,  and  then 
fastened  up  the  dish,  over  the  face  of  the 
poor  fat  cook.  But  the  other  man  had  his 
disappointment  too;  for  the  gentleman's 
leg-garments    would    not    come    below    his 


knee.     Short  by  name,  he  is,  and  short  by 
nature." 

He  was  almost  short  in  language  too ;  and 
his  clear  and  clean  face  flushed  with  wrath, 
at  this  stinging  description  of  his  woes. 

"  This  must  be  a  most  outrageous  town 
for  gossip ;  "  he  said,  looking  sternly  at  the 
streets  thereof;  "  and  full  of  wicked  false- 
hoods, and  very  low  ones." 

"  No,  sir,  not  more  than  anywhere  else," 
Mrs.  Petherick  answered  pleasantly;  "but 
we  do  love  a  pretty  tale  about  a  clergyman ; 
and  every  word  of  what  I  have  been  telling 
you  is  true.  But  here  they  are  off,  with  a 
flourish  of  the  whip.  Now,  if  you  will  look 
between  that  paper  and  the  tambour-work, 
you  will  have  a  good  view  of  the  gentleman 
that  did  it.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  he  has 
been  to  Falmouth  for?" 

"  I  know  that  some  parts  of  your  story 
are  wrong,  and  I  doubt  whether  you  know 
anything  about  it."  He  spoke  a  little 
rudely,  to  provoke  her  tongue,  while  he 
watched  for  that  felonious  passenger. 

"  No  sir,  you  are  quite  right.  I  don't 
know  an  atom  about  him.  I  don't  know 
the  figure,  how  he  holds  himself,  whatever 
clothes  he  may  put  on,  nor  the  individdle 
way  of  making  lines  inside  his  clothes,  that 
the  men  get,  by  reason  of  no  stiffness.  And 
perhaps  I  don't  know  why  he  went  to  Fal- 
mouth, to  get  the  best  price  for  a  celebrated 
watch,  such  as  they  can  work  a  ship  by.  I 
did  hear  that  it  was  worth  ;^2oo.  But  I 
don't  know,  I  am  sure ;  I  don't  know  any- 
thing." 

"  It  is  the  man  !  "  cried  Mr.  Short,  as  the 
coach  passed  slowly,  with  laborious  wind  of 
horn ;  "  I  can't  tell  how  I  know  it ;  but  I  am 
sure  that  he  is  the  man.  What  makes  him  come 
through  the  town,  like  this,  when  he  might 
have  got  down,  four  or  five  miles  back?  And 
how  far  will  he  go  with  the  coach?  Mrs. 
Petherick,  you  seem  to  me  to  know  every- 
thing." 

"  No,  sir,  no.  I  make  no  pretences.  But 
to  my  humble  thinking,  he  has  come  through 
the  town,  because  it  was  the  safest  thing  for 
him  to  do.  His  pockets  are  full  of  money ; 
and  a  robber  is  always  most  frightened  of 
being  robbed.  There  is  a  gang  of  louters, 
Sourton  way,  who  would  cry  shares  witli  him, 
if  they  spied  him  in  his  clericals.  And  as  for 
the  danger  of  the  town,  there  is  none.  We 
have  a  man,  who  calls  himself  a  constable ; 
but  he  never  stirs  without  a  warrant;  and  we 
have  a  very  nice  old  gentleman  indeed,  just 
made  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  ;  but  all  he  can 
do  is  to  fight  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  or  Sala- 
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niander,  again.  And  as  for  the  Mayor,  he 
won't  do  nothing,  ever  since  we  were  robbed 
of  our  old  borough.  The  whole  of  the  differ- 
ence between  right  and  wrong  was  upset,  when 
they  took  away  both  members." 

"  What  can  a  lobster  do,  without  his  claws  ? 
But  how  far  will  this  clerical  gentleman  go, 
after  riding  in  triumph  through  Okehamp- 
ton?" 

*'As  far  as  Crosscombe,  sir,  most  likely, 
and  then  take  the  lane  to  Sticklepath  or  Bel- 
stone.  That  will  bring  him  back  to  the  wild 
parts  of  the  moor,  by  an  easier  way  than 
Sourton.  And  he  shifts  about  pretty  often,  I 
believe;  though  he  is  more  at  home  than 
Avelcome,  as  we  say,  whatever  part  he  lives 
in.  But  good  heart  alive,  you  are  never  go- 
ing after  him  !  You  would  be  a  baby,  in  his 
hands." 

*'  Babies  are  troublesome  creatures  some- 
times;" exclaimed  Mr.  Short,  being  vexed 
once  more  ;  "  but  I  am  not  going  after  him, 
with  any  idea  of  laying  hands  on  him,  among 
a  lot  of  cowards,  when  he  has  fire-arms,  and 
I  have  none.  I  beg  you  to  make  no  stir 
about  it,  for  that  would  defeat  my  object. 
Do  not  even  see  me,  when  I  get  my  horse 
out.  I  am  Mr.  Short  of  Christowell,  whose 
dryness  in  the  pulpit  is  proverbial  here, 
though  quite  satisfactory  to  his  own  parish. 
It  is  not  true,  that  yonder  fellow  ate  my 
dinner;  but  still  I  have  a  bone  to  pick  with 
him ;  and  my  chance  will  be  spoiled,  if  you 
talk  about  it.  I  thank  you  for  your  very 
shrewd  hit  about  my  watch.  The  cleverest 
woman  in  the  town  should  be  so  far  superior 
to  her  sex,  that  she  can  hold  her  tongue, 
when  a  great  pinch  is  put  on  it." 

''  The  only  difficulty  that  I  find  is,  to  ex- 
press myself,  not  to  contain  myself,  sir. 
When  poor  Petherick  was  paying  of  them 
freemen,  average  of  ^i^  per  vote,  and  the 
other  side  was  trying  every  low  inducement — " 

"  Another  time,  if  you  please,  I  shall  be 
delighted.  I  want  the  old  Defiance  to  get 
well  in  front ;  and  I  don't  want  to  seem  to 
be  riding  in  chace.  It  is  a  long  hill  towards 
Crosscombe,  and  stirrups  will  easily  beat 
traces.  Now  if  you  say  nothing  about  this 
affair,  I  will  not  even  tell  my  old  friend 
Colonel  Westcombe,  to  fight  his  battles  over 
again  with  me." 

"  You  have  read  me  a  lesson,  to  be  shy  of 
the  clergy,  sir.  They  always  looks,  as  if  they 
was  so  gracious ;  and  then  they  drop  on  you, 
like  the  core  of  a  box-oven.  But  you  had 
better  not  take  your  lace,  sir." 

"  No,  I  will  pay  for  it,  and  ask  you  to  send 
it  to  kind  care  of  Colonel   Westcombe.     I 


hope  to  be  there  in  a  day  or  two.  Goodbye, 
ma'am." 

"  Goodbye,  sir.  I  need  not  tell  you,  I 
think,  to  take  care  of  yourself;  you  are  sure 
to  do  that.  It  would  take  a  sharp  man  to 
eat  his  dinner  " — she  continued  to  herself,  as 
she  beheld  him  crossing  the  street  without  any 
sign  of  hurry,  to  get  his  horse  out  of  the 
stable.  "Short  he  maybe  ;  and  no  wonder  he 
was  short  with  me,  after  what  I  said  of  him ; 
but  the  short  men  are  the  best  to  wrestle, 
after  all.  Why  there  he  goes,  horse  and  all ! 
The  Lord  deliver  him  !  " 

Mr.  Short  however  required  no  especial 
deliverance,  on  this  occasion.  At  a  mile  or 
so  over  East  Ockment  bridge,  he  sighted  the 
Defiance  on  the  crovvn  of  a  hill,  and  his  keen 
eyes  showed  him  that  the  interesting  pas- 
senger was  sitting  in  the  same  place  on  the 
roof.  Then  he  followed  very  cautiously,  and 
kept  behind  the  corners,  until  the  coach 
stopped,  where  a  narrow  lane  departed  on  the 
right  hand  side,  towards  Belstone  and  the 
moor.  Here  he  saw  the  tall  man  get  down 
and  pay  his  fare,  and  swing  a  little  knapsack 
on  his  shoulder,  containing  perhaps  some 
good  things  from  Falmouth.  Then  the  villain 
looked  about,  to  be  sure  that  no  one  watched 
him,  and  presently  set  off  along  the  narrow 
lane,  with  the  top  of  his  hat  showing  over  the 
dry  wall.  Short  rode  into  a  gateway  of  the 
turnpike-road,  and  considered  that  hat,  as  it 
jogged  along  the  loop-holes  of  the  granite 
slabs. 

"  I  could  cut  him  off  easily  enough,"  he 
thought ;  "  and  call  him  to  account,  but  he 
would  settle  me.  He  is  sure  to  have  at  least 
one  tremendous  pistol ;  and  I  have  nothing 
but  this  hunting-crop.  It  would  have  been 
foolish  to  attack  him  on  the  coach ;  for  no- 
body would  have  helped  me,  and  there  were 
two  women  there.  It  would  be  still  more 
foolish  to  attack  him  now,  without  even  a 
witness  to  my  murder.  After  all,  that  is  not 
my  hat.  It  is  much  too  respectable  to  be- 
long to  me.  He  bought  it  at  Falmouth,  with 
my  money.  Perhaps,  I  am  a  coward ;  but 
why  should  a  good  man  be  killed  for  nothing  ? 
What  would  Mrs.  Aggett  say  ?  And  who 
would  carry  on  all  my  works  ?  Nay,  I  will 
be  discreet,  and  only  observe  him  beyond 
bullet-range.  If  I  accosted  him  as  a  neutral, 
it  would  be  nothing  to  the  purpose;  as  I  know 
him,  and  he  then  would  know  me,  which  is 
not  to  be  desired." 

With  these  reflections,  he  restrained  him- 
self, as  a  truly  wise  man  is  bound  to  do ;  and 
calmly  postponing  the  settlement  of  accounts, 
resolved   to  help   it   one   line   forward,    by 
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observing  the  route  of  the  enemy.  Therefore, 
as  soon  as  he  came  to  a  gate,  where  the  rocky 
expanse  of  the  desert  began,  he  fastened  up 
his  horse,  and  going  warily  afoot,  had  the 
pleasure  of  descrying  a  dark  figure  in  the 
distance,  and  following  it  far  along  the  deso- 
late windings  of  Belstone  Cleeve,  towards  the 
source  of  the  East  Ockment.  Here  a  three- 
knuckled  hill,  with  water-clefts  and  yellow 
knolls  of  rushes  and  swamp-reeds,  barred  the 
view ;  and  the  distant  form  disappeared  among 
them,  after  turning  to  the  right. 

"  He  has  made  for  Cranmere.  It  is  about 
a  league  further.  None  but  the  moormen 
could  find  him  there.  It  is  hard  enough  to 
find  the  place  itself,  much  more  such  an  atom 
as  a  man,  among  it.  Well,  well,  I  have  done 
something ;  and  as  much  as  I  could  hope  to 
do.  Trumpeter  must  be  quite  tired  of  wait- 
ing. Suppose  we  go  quietly  home  to  dinner, 
with  gratitude,  and  a  fine  appetite." 


CHAPTER   XXV, 


-FOR   MY   SON  S   SAKE. 


People  of  so  bald  a  nature  as  to  find  but 
little  joy  in  all  the  things  around  them,  take 
at  any  rate  some  delight  in  their  own  superior 
thickness.  With  pleasure,  they  look  down 
upon  the  fads,  the  crotchets,  and  the  hobbies, 
of  the  few  who  still  have  soft  enjoyment  out- 
side mone}^,  and  away  from  show.  Yet  these 
latter  smile  at  laughter ;  and  the  smile  out- 
lives the  louder  operation ;  even  as  the  sun 
survives  the  storm. 

Every  just  man  has  his  periods  for  incur- 
ring the  opinions  of  the  wiseacres,  when  his 
name  turns  up,  through  a  law-suit,  or  an  acci- 
dent, or  perhaps  some  great  wrong  done  to 
him.  And  his  true  course  is  to  exclude  all 
care,  not  only  as  to  what  those  wiseacres  say, 
but  whether  they  even  draw  their  fleeting 
breath  about  him.  And  after  short  disquie- 
tude, and  a  little  counsel  with  himself,  Mr. 
Arthur  resolved  to  follow  this  true  course. 
His  friend,  ]\Ir.  Short,  would  have  done  the 
very  same,  in  his  own  case,  if  possible.  But 
he,  as  a  clergyman,  must  not  suffer  fools  to 
undermine  his  influence. 

Fearing  to  have  brought  upon  her  father 
not  only  unpleasant  recollection,  but  sad 
perplexities  imminent.  Rose  Arthur  was  de- 
lighted to  find  him  as  cheerful  as  usual,  on 
the  following  day.  He  listened,  with  interest 
and  amusement,  to  the  thousand  and  one 
things  she  had  to  tell,  about  her  first  great 
party  ;  and  he  said  that  he  hoped  it  would  not 
be  very  long,  before  she  had  another  litde 
change  to  make  her  lively. 

"  No,  papa,  no  ;  I  want  no  more,  for  a  very 
very  long  time  indeed,"  she  answered ;  "  and 


I  was  so  vexed  at  what  happened  last  night, 
because — because  I  know  that  you  dislike  to 
be  disturbed  so." 

"  It  was  no  disturbance,  my  dear  child.  I 
am  glad,  upon  the  whole,  that  it  has  happened 
so.  Colonel  Westcombe  was  most  kind  to 
you  ;  and  I  wish  that  I  could  thank  him 
better.  But  I  do  not  in  the  least  expect, 
that  he  will  ever  come  again." 

He  said  this  with  a  smile,  which  seemed  to 
Rose  a  very  sad  one.  And  she  was  grieved, 
more  than  she  liked  to  show,  at  such  a  con- 
clusion to  her  sudden  friendship,  though  she 
would  not  ask  why  it  must  be  so. 

"There  are  reasons,  wdiich  I  cannot  ex- 
plain to  you,  my  dear,"  Mr.  Arthur  con- 
tinued, as  he  understood  her  glance,  "  which 
prevent  me  from  having  any  intercourse  with 
the  man,  whom  of  all  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
and  I  may  even  say  in  the  whole  of  the 
world,  I  respect,  and  admire,  and  like  the 
best.  If  circumstances  should  entirely 
change,  or  even  without  that,  if  I  should  be 
taken  with  dangerous  illness,  it  would  be- 
come my  duty  to  explain  everything  to  you ; 
or  if  I  should  be  taken  from  you  suddenly,  all 
the  particulars  will  be  found  in  writing,  as  I 
have  told  you  once  or  twice.  Now  for  the 
work  of  the  day,  my  darling.  Busy  hands 
make  happy  faces.  The  storm  of  last  night 
has  done  good  upon  the  whole,  and  the  air 
is  beautifully  soft  to-day.  But  there  must  be 
a  lot  to  do  in  the  little  vineyard;  and  I  think 
I  must  call  upon  you  to  help.  The  wind  is 
the  worst  foe  the  vine  has  in  this  country ; 
though  the  May-frosts  are  worse  than  wind  in 
the  east  of  England.  In  any  part  of  Southern 
England,  where  those  bitter  May-frosts  do 
not  prevail,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that,  with 
proper  care  and  skill,  and  experience  as  to 
the  right  sort  to  grow,  a  much  finer  table- 
grape  can  be  got  out-of-doors,  than  you  can 
buy  in  Germany,  or  the  northern  half  of 
France;  and  for  this  simple  reason,  that " 

"  Come,  dear  father,  you  like  to  deliver 
that  lecture  after  supper.  And  you  will  be 
angry  with  yourself,  and  me  too,  if  we  stop 
to  have  it  now — for  it  always  lasts  an  hour 
— when  we  ought  to  be  hard  at  work  in 
Naboth's  vineyard.  It  is  the  first  time  you 
have  ever  had  the  manners  to  invite  me  to 
do  a  bit  of  work  there — you  are  so  jealous  ! 
I  quite  understand  it.  There  are  plants  of 
mine,  that  you  dare  not  touch,  in  your  most 
audacious  moment.  However,  I  will  go  and 
get  my  '  tuck-ups,'  as  you  call  them,  and 
overtake  you  in  two  seconds.  But  what  am 
I  to  sit  upon — the  ground  ?  " 

"  Never   mind    about    that.      There    are 
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flower-pots  there,  that  your  stupid  Pugsley 
brought,  only  fit  to  sit  upon ;  and  some  of 
them  kick  up,  even  so.  There  never  was  a 
pot  of  sense,  till  I  invented  mine,  and  had 
them  made.  And  even,  after  that,  the  clay 
was  so  inferior,  and  they  were  kilned  in  such 
a  doltish  manner " 

The  rest  of  this  lamentation  passed  out 
of  hearing,  as  the  puffs  of  the  Captain's 
pipe  flitted  through  the  bright  air,  while  he 
was  marching  away  among  his  pear-trees,  and 
glancing  at  the  increase  of  their  hopes.  The 
fresh  remembrance  of  the  rain  was  on  them, 
sparkling  still  from  some  cupped  leaf,  and 
the  new  shoots  of  summer  were  embrowning 
slowly  their  thick  sappy  green  into  the  dig- 
nity of  rind.  In  sturdy  little  sheaves  were 
the  young  pears  standing,  with  the  setting  of 
their  eyes  pricked  up  like  cloves,  and  the 
bronzing  of  the  sun  and  air  shed  round  their 
sides  already.  Others,  of  the  long  curved 
stalk  and  pensive  habit,  hung  their  heads, 
with  paler  tints  for  the  most  part,  and  more 
grey  upon  their  oval  drops. 

Thankful  as  a  gardener  is  at  the  prospect 
of  a  noble  crop,  he  is  anxious  also  that  it 
should  not  fail,  through  failure  of  his  grumb- 
ling. Right  well  he  knows,  through  vast 
experience,  what  blows  descend  from  heaven 
upon  his  first  indulgence  in  a  vaunt ;  and 
grateful  as  he  is  beyond  mankind,  he  humbly 
secretes  his  gratitude.  "  What  a  lot  of  thin- 
ning there  will  be  to  do  !  We  shall  never  get 
through  it ; "  cried  Mr.  Arthur. 

"  Won't  we  though  ?  I  can  do  a  score  of 
trees,  before  breakfast  any  fine  morning,"  his 
daughter  answered,  as  she  overtook  him ; 
"  and  even  you  acknowledge  that  I  under- 
stand that  work.  We  ought  to  be  only  too 
glad  to  have  to  do  it.  But  it  goes  to  my 
heart,  at  every  tap,  to  see  the  little  darlings 
hopping  on  the  ground.  Now  shall  I  go  on 
to  Jezreel,  or  begin  it  ?  " 

"  I  will  not  have  my  little  nook  called 
'  Naboth's  Vineyard.'  The  confusion  of 
ideas  is  too  feminine.  Am  I,  the  owner, 
envious  of  my  own  ownership,  because  I  shut 
out  clumsy  people  ?  The  only  analogy  that 
can  be  imagined  would  set  you  down  first  as 
an  Ahab." 

"  Very  well,  dear,  if  that  will  please  you 
better,  it  shall  be  Solomon's  Vineyard,  such 
as  he  describes — I  believe,  somewhere.  And 
I  will  be  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  come  to  see  it. 
Only  you  must  have  the  manners,  in  that 
case,  to  provide  me  with  at  least  a  sound 
flower-pot  to  sit  upon,  instead  of  one  of 
your  break -downs.  And  none  of  your  sound 
ones  have  got  anything  to  sit  upon.      Oh, 


papa,  you  are  so  clever,  do  invent  something 
that  is  not  all  holes." 

"The  special  virtue  of  my  pots  is  this," 
Mr.  Arthur  stopped  short,  when  he  began 
upon  that,  although  in  a  great  hurry  to  get 
on ;  "  that  they  are  all  holes,  or  at  any  rate 
contrived  so  that  you  can  tell  at  a  glance 
what  is  going  on  inside.  There  is  a  very 
clever  Frenchman,  of  the  name  of  Beau- 
mont, who  has  found  a  man  endowed  with 
a  window  in  his  digestive  organs,  by 
means  of  a  bullet,  or  a  grapeshot.  He  is 
thus  enabled  to  ascertain — but  never  mind, 
my  dear,  you  are  too  young,  as  yet,  for 
enquiries  of  pure  science.  And  I  would  not 
have  hinted  at  the — well  I  may  call  it  the 
troublesome  part  of  the  human  system — ex- 
cept to  elucidate  my  theory  of  pots.  There 
are  three  essential  qualities  in  a  flower-pot,  to 
begin  with ;  and  there  are  fifteen  of  less,  but 
still  important  consideration " 

"Her  be  coming,  her  be  coming,  at  a 
rattle,"  Moggy,  the  maid,  came  hotly  shout- 
ing ;  ."  shall  us  let  'un  in,  or  shall  us  shut  'un 
out?" 

"  Who  is  it,  that  causes  you  so  much  excite- 
ment, Moggy  ?  "  her  master  asked,  with  some 
little  vexation,  for  he  was  just  warming  up  to 
his  subject,  with  the  pleasure  of  the  vmes  in 
prospect  ;  "  I  have  no  time  to  see  any  one." 

"  Her  ladyship,  Lady  Tichwudd;  I  knowed 
that  bragian  boy  in  front,  as  looketh  doon  on 
his  own  veyther  and  moother.  No  room  for 
he  in  my  kitchen.  I  was  vorced  to  box  the 
ears  of  'un,  last  time." 

"  Do  it  again,  if  needful,  Moggy.  We  will 
go  and  meet  Lady  Touchwood  at  the  gate. 
Her  carriage  cannot  cross  the  stream.  Come, 
Rose,  and  thank  her  for  her  kindness  to  you 
yesterday." 

"  Keep  the  horses  exercised  for  one  hour, 
and  then  be  here  again,  to  see  if  I  am  ready ; " 
Mr.  Arthur  and  his  daughter  heard  the  order 
given,  as  they  came  back  reluctantly  to  the 
drawbridge,  and  beheld  their  visitor,  with  the 
page  behind  her,  crossing  the  space  between 
the  river  and  the  lane.  "  Ah,  how  pleased  I 
am  to  see  you  !  "  she  exclaimed,  as  the  Cap- 
tain lowered  his  plank,  and  pohtely  led  her 
across  it;  "I  scarcely  expected  such  good 
luck.  And  darling  Rose,  how  well  you  look ! 
It  was  very  dull  yesterday  for  you,  I  fear. 
But  you  would  run  away  so.  There  was  to 
have  been  a  little  dance,  if  the  weather  had 
only  been  propitious — what  my  son  Richard 
will  call  a  '  hop  ; '  and  then  perhaps  some- 
body would  not  have  run  away  so,  or  at  any 
rate  would  not  have  been  allowed  the  chance. 
I  know  one  who  would  have  pleaded  very 
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hard;  and  he  generally  manages  to  get  his 
own  way.  How  ingenious  it  was  about  all 
those  fish  !  I  never  saw  so  many,  and  how 
fresh  they  were  !  And  how  wonderfully  you 
did  cook  them,  dear  !  Canon  Botrys  made 
a  splendid  joke,  so  Airs,  Botrys  herself  told 
Julia,  who  between  you  and  me.  Captain,  is 
a  trifle  jealous.  The  Canon  said,  '  that 
young  lady  dresses  fish,  almost  as  well  as  she 
dresses  herself.'  Not  so  very  bad  for  a  dig- 
nitary of  the  Church.  And  he  stuck  to  his 
plate,  till  he  got  wet  through.  And  then 
Julia,  who  understands  all  the  foreign  tongues, 
said — 'give,  him  some  extra  sec  to  dry  him.' 
Upon  the  whole,  it  was  very  pleasant,  except 
for  that  abominable  rain.  But  I  never  heard 
how  you  got  home,  my  dear.  You  must  not 
think  it  remiss,  on  my  part.  All  was  such 
desperate  confusion,  in  the  storm." 

"  Oh,  I  got  home  beautifully,  Lady  Touch- 
wood. Colonel  Westcombe  brought  Miss 
Perperaps  to  her  own  house,  and  then  he 
brought  me  to  my  father's  gate." 

"  Oh  indeed  !  What  a  gallant  old  officer! 
It  seems  to  me  that  Colonel  Westcombe  does 
almost  everything.  And  I  suppose  his  son 
was  with  him  too.  A  very  polite  young  man, 
I  believe;  though  with  very  little  to  say  for 
himself." 

"We  did  not  want  him  to  talk;"  Rose 
answered,  with  a  little  flush  of  anger  on  her 
cheeks ;  "  what  we  wanted,  or  at  least  what 
he  wanted,  was,  to  bring  us  safely  through 
the  dark  stormy  night,  and  the  dangerous 
roads,  which  he  ventured  on  for  our  sake. 
And  he  did  it ;  though  he  must  have  been 
half-blinded  by  the  rain.  Very  few  people 
could  have  done  it,  I  am  sure." 

"My  son  is  a  noble  whip,  and  he  faces 
any  weather.  But  I  made  him  come  inside ; 
for  he  is  not  of  coarse  fibre.  And  even  so,  I 
fear,  that  he  has  taken  a  sad  cold.  Ever 
since  that  sad  calamity  on  your  premises,  he 
has  caused  me  great  uneasiness.  Perhaps  no 
other  young  man  in  the  world  could  have 
survived  it.  But  he  is  of  such  elastic  tissue, 
and  unusual  harmony  of  juncture, — as  an 
eminent  medical  authority  pronounced,  before 
he  was  breeched  (I  beg  your  pardon  for  the 
word)  that  he  seems  to  rise  superior  to  all 
trials," 

"  Let  us  hope  then,"  said  Mr.  Arthur  very 
kindly,  "  that  he  will  soon  throw  off  his  cold. 
Shall  we  go  into  my  little  sitting-room,  which 
cherishes  a  memory  of  pipes,  I  fear  ?  Or 
would  you  like  to  rest  a  little,  in  my  summer 
plant-house,  which  is  thrown  open  now,  and 
has  no  sun  upon  it?" 

"  No,  if  I  may  choose,  I  would  rather  be 


in  doors.  Under  glass,  I  should  have  an 
expectation,  every  moment,  of  my  son 
coming  tumbling  in  upon  me.  And  I  do  not 
object  to  the  smell  of  tobacco.  Sir  Joseph, 
in  his  few  Angel-visits  to  the  Park,  calls  for 
his  pipe  immediately.  And  my  beloved  son 
tries  very  hard  to  do  it.  Such  ideas  conse- 
crate a  smell,  however  nasty." 

"  You  prove  again  the  well-known  truth  of 
the  unselfishness  of  ladies  ; "  Mr.  Arthur 
answered,  with  a  smile  more  genial  than  any 
he  had  yet  vouchsafed  her.  For  nothing  but 
the  stiffness  of  his  manner,  and  the  fence  of 
distant  courtesy,  had  kept  this  lady  from 
breaking  into  the  coveted  circle  of  his  own 
affairs.  While,  according  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  she  held  him  in  tenfold  esteem,  and 
viewed  him  with  a  hundredfold  of  interest, 
because  she  could  not  get  at  him  ;  "  but  my 
Rosie  sees  that  this  room  is  Avell-aired  ;  and 
the  door  into  the  greenhouse  keeps  it  fresh." 

"  I  call  it  charming — a  lovely  little  room," 
Lady  Touchwood  declared,  as  she  tied  her 
parasol  up;  "and  the  flowers  that  come 
tapping,  tapping,  as  somebody,  perhaps 
Lord  Byron,  says.  Julia  loves  him,  but  my 
son  Richard,  who  has  Grecian  features,  and 
should  be  a  judge,  pronounces  his  morality 
imperfect.  However,  I  never  read  such  sub- 
jects. What's  the  use  of  rhyme  ?  We  don't 
talk  in  rhyme;  and  it  must  take  a  dreadful  lot 
of  time  to  make  it.  Oh,  I  should  so  like  to 
take  that  moss-rose  to  my  son  !  May  I  ask 
your  daughter  to  go  and  cut  it  for  me  ?  We 
can't  grow  moss-roses  at  Touchwood  Park." 

While  Rose  ran  away  on  this  little  errand, 
the  visitor  told  Mr.  Arthur  briefly  that  she 
was  come  to  speak  about  his  dear  child,  and 
could  not  do  it  in  her  presence.  So  another 
commission  was  found  for  Rose,  and  she 
went  about  it  gladly. 

"  You  have  thought  it  very  strange  of  me 
to  come  so  earl}'-,"  the  visitor  resumed,  when 
the  coast  was  clear,  "but  oh.  Captain  Arthur, 
you  can  make  allowance  for  the  deep 
anxieties  of  a  mother.  Tired  as  I  was,  after 
all  the  fag  of  yesterday — for,  in  simple  truth, 
those  parties  are  a  dreadful  plague — not  a 
wink  of  sleep  could  I  get  last  night,  with 
perpetual  worry  about  my  darling  boy.  He 
never  used  to  know  his  own  mind  at  all,  and 
that  Avas  so  delightful  of  him.  But  now  I 
fear  that  his  heart  is  fixed  irretrievably, 
irre — something,  I  never  can  remember 
those  big  words,  something  like  bad  play  at 
whist." 

"  Irrevocably,  perhaps? "asked  the  Captain 
with  a  bow ;  "  but,  excuse  me,  perhaps  that 
is  not  the  word." 
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"  That  is  the  word  to  a  nicety,  and  I  sup- 
pose there  is  no  English  for  it.  Irrevocably 
fixed  his  poor  young  heart  is,  upon  your  very 
charming  daughter.  Now,  don't  say  a  word 
until  I  have  finished,  and  then  we  shall 
understand  each  other.  I  could  have 
wished  it  otherwise,  as  I  need  hardly  say ; 
although  I  confess  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  nicer,  a  more  charming,  a  more  lady- 
like young  lady.  Her  behaviour  yesterday 
was  simply  perfect;  for  she  scarcely  said  any- 
thing, and  all  she  did  was  useful.  Many  of 
the  very  highest  people  were  quite  captivated 
with  her.  What  a  sweet,  pretty  thing  she  had 
got  on  !  I  am  sure  it  must  have  been  made 
in  Paris.  My  daughter  Julia  was  quite  put 
out;  and  it  pleased  me  to  see  how  well  she 
bore  it." 

"  Excuse  my  saying  that  Miss  Touchwood, 
in  her  style,  is  above  all  possibility  of 
rivalry."  Mr.  Arthur  felt  that  politeness 
called  for  this,  after  all  those  gratifying 
praises  of  his  daughter. 

"  No  doubt,  that  was  her  own  opinion. 
Julia  never  under-rates  herself,  as  my  son 
Richard  always  does.  People  make  a  great 
mistake  on  that  account.  They  positively 
think  that  my  son  Richard  is  below  the 
average  of  intellect.  Because  he  is  modest, 
and  conceals  his  gifts,  he  is  supposed  not  to 
have  them.  But  how  could  he  conceal  them, 
if  he  had  not  got  them  ?  Now  that  is  sound 
reasoning,  as  you  must  perceive.  Even  Mr. 
Short,  with  all  his  chatter  about  logic,  could 
never  get  out  of  such  an  argument  as  that. 
Yet  people  keep  on  saying  that  we  ladies 
cannot  argue !  " 

"  There  can  be  no  greater  mistake," 
replied  the  Captain;  "it  should  rather  be 
said,  that  ladies  can  argue  always." 

"  I  am  so  glad  that  you  agree  with  me, 
because  it  saves  so  much  reasoning;  and 
excitement  does  not  suit  me  now.  I  consider 
you  infinitely  superior,  in  the  style  of  your 
mind,  to  Mr.  Short;  who  has  the  nastiest 
way  of  putting  things.  And  I  have  always 
found  the  military  far  more  reasonable  than 
the  clericals.  Now,  you  have  been  an  officer, 
haven't  you,  Captain?" 

"  Well!"  said  Mr.  Arthur,  for  the  turn  was 
sudden,  even  for  a  lady;  "  the  opinion  of  the 
ladies  always  justifies  itself;  and  they  seem  to 
have  commissioned  me." 

"  It  is  not  curiosity  that  makes  me  ask, 
nor  any  inferior  sentiment ;  but  a  lofty  sense 
of  duty  only.  The  daughter  of  an  officer, 
whether  he  has  fought  for  his  country,  or 
whether  he  has  been  more  lucky,  stands 
upon   a   social  level,  which — which   is  very 


excusable  for  any  rank  to  fall  in  love  with 
her.  But,  Captain  Arthur,  if  this  is  to  go  on, 
you  would,  I  trust,  leave  off  gardening.  It  is 
a  very  amiable  peculiarity,  especially  if  you 
lose  money  by  it,  which  elevates  it  above 
trade,  and  makes  it  quite  respectable.  You 
must  not  feel  hurt  at  my  expressions,  but  ta 
have  your  name  upon  a  basket — what  would 
the  County  families  say?" 

"  I  have  not  considered  the  subject  yet, 
from  that  point  of  view,  which  is  a  new  one 
to  me.  But  would  the  County  families  pay 
for  all  I  should  lose  in  wicker-work  ?  " 

"  I  fear  not ;  for  they  are  dreadful  screws. 
They  sell  their  grapes  and  pine-apples,  but 
they  object,  to  the  appearance  of  their  names. 
However,  you  might  have  a  private  mark,  a 
star,  or  a  lion,  or  your  family  crest ;  so  we 
might  get  over  that  objection.  But  you  must 
come  out  of  your  retirement.  Captain  Arthur ; 
your  seclusion  I  might  even  call  it.  You 
must  resume  your  rank,  and  visit  people." 

"Lady  Touchwood,  you  mean  well  and 
kindly.  And  I  am  bound  to  hear  what  you 
have  to  say,  not  only  with  courtesy  due  to  a 
lady,  but  also  with  some  gratitude.  For  you 
have  not  touched  on  one  point,  which  would 
have  been  the  foremost,  with  many  ladies 
placed  as  you  are.  You  have  not  spoken  of 
my  poverty.  Of  that  I  am  not  ashamed — for 
no  one  need  be — still  it  is  kind  of  you,  not  to- 
refer  to  the  diff"erence  in  worldly  goods 
between  us  ;  and  for  that  I  respect,  and  like 
you.  And  that  makes  it  far  more  difficult 
for  me  to  say,  what  I  must  say,  before  we 
understand  each  other." 

"  If  it  is  anything  about — about  any  misun- 
derstanding between  you  and  the  law,  surely 
we  can  get  it  put  to  rights.  Sir  Joseph  has 
such  influence,  in  the  very  highest  quarters." 

"  No,  there  is  nothing  of  that  kind,"  he 
replied,  with  a  smile  that  was  perfectly  con- 
vincing; "I  have  never  done  anything 
felonious.  My  seclusion  is  of  my  own  seek- 
ing. What  I  have  to  say  is  about  your  son, 
who  is  a  most  amiable  and  lively  youth.  He 
brought  a  new  spirit  into  our  dull  round,  and 
we  all  missed  him  greatly,  when  he  left  us. 
But  if  there  were  no  other  obstacles,  although, 
as  you  clearly  see,  there  are  plenty,  there  is 
a  fatal  one  at  the  outset.  The  character  of 
your  son  is  not  formed  yet.  He  is  volatile, 
versatile,  clever  in  his  way,  but  a  perfect  boy 
at  present." 

"That  is  exactly  what  his  father  says,"' 
Lady  Touchwood  answered  with  unwonted 
self-control ;  "  but  youth  is  a  fault  that  will 
right  itself.  You  will  not  condemn  him,  on 
that  account." 
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"  It  is  a  fault  that  should  right  itself  before 
marriage,  and  even  before  an  engagement  is 
formed,"  Mr.  Arthur  said  decisively  ;  "  unless 
the  lady  is  of  strong  commanding  spirit,  and 
can  shape  her  lord.  My  little  Rosie  is  gentle, 
sensitive,  warm-hearted,  loving,  and  impe- 
tuous sometimes,  but  never  inclined  to  be 
imperative.  She  is  wholly  unsuitable  for 
your  son." 

"  Then  am  I  to  understand,  Mr.  Arthur, 
that  you  decline  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
my  Dicky  ?  " 

"By  no  means;  I  am  always  glad  to  see 
him ;  and  indeed  I  have  a  hunt  in  view  for 
him.  But  concerning  of  my  daughter,  as  the 
people  say  here,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of ; 
and  I  can  trust  her." 

Lady  Touchwood  looked  at  him,  with 
anger  in  her  eyes,  and  the  vertical  lines  of 
temper  on  her  forehead  deepening  into  a 
puzzle  of  dismay.  She  wanted  to  say  the 
rudest  thing  that  she  could  think  of,  and  cast 
about  for  it,  and  would  have  found  it,  if  the 
eyes  of  her  antagonist  had  either  flashed,  or 
wavered.  But  the  Captain  regarded  her, 
from  his  superior  height,  with  a  gaze  of  good 
will,  not  only  philosophical,  but  of  the  very 
finest  breeding.  "  He  must  be  somebody. 
Perhaps  he  is  a  lord !  He  would  jump  at 
Dicky,  unless  he  was  a  lord,"  were  the  ponder- 
ings  of  her  mind,  which  made  her  humble. 

"  I  am  sure.  Captain  Arthur,  that  you  mean 
it  for  the  best;"  she  relapsed  from  the  baffled 
issue  of  great  wrath,  into  the  common-place, 
as  hot  people  do;  "you  are  the  best  judge 
upon  such  matters.  You  have  seen  a  vast 
deal  of  the  world,  that  is  certain,  from  the 
common  sense  of  what  you  say.  Nobody 
gets  common  sense  without  it.  I  am  dis- 
appointed. I  can  say  no  more.  My  son  is 
an  exceedingly  interesting  young  man ;  and 
hitherto  nobody  has  been  able  to  resist  him. 
He  is  so  much  accustomed  to  have  his  own 
way ;  this  will  be  a  bitter  blow  to  him." 

"And  it  will  do  him  good,  a  weight  of 
good,  a  world  of  good.  You  will  have 
cause  to  be  glad  of  this  little  check  to  his 
rapidity.  Ladies  have  such  sympathy  with 
love  affairs,  that  they  scarcely  ask  how  they 
will  re-act  upon  themselves.  If  your  son 
were  engaged,  before  he  is  a  man,  what 
peace  would  you  ever  have  with  him  ?  Every 
day,  he  would  vow  to  be  married  to-morrow." 

"  That  is  true  enough,"  said  Lady  Touch- 
wood. '-How  you  have  understood  his 
brave  nature  !  " 

"  Then,  if  you  let  him  marry,  what  would 
come  of  it?  His  bride  would  be  every- 
thing, while  she  was  a  bride ;  and  he  would 


even  be  rude  to  his  dear  mother.  Let  him 
wait  ten  years,  Lady  Touchwood ;  and  he 
will  be  a  man  by  that  time ;  or  at  any  rate 
he  ought  to  be." 

"  Your  advice  is  excellent ; "  the  lady 
answered ;  for  some  of  her  tenderest  feelings 
had  been  touched.  "  Dicky  is  already  very 
difficult  to  manage.  And  if  he  had  a  wife 
to  encourage  him,  my  condition  would  be 
dreadful,  as  you  say.  I  quite  agree  with  you, 
that  he  should  wait  for  many  j-ears.  But  I 
have  such  a  dread  of  his  being  entangled  by 
some  objectionable  person;  and  he  turns  up 
his  nose  against  girls  with  money.  There  is  a 
most  charming  girl,  Chrysolite  Moneywig: 
not  half  so  nice  as  your  daughter,  I  admit, 
because  she  is  captious,  and  conceited,  and 
a  prig,  and  thinks  too  much  of  literature,  and 
she  dresses  according  to  the  poets  always  ; 
which  is  the  most  absurd  thing,  with  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  However,  I  could  keep 
her  down,  no  doubt :  because  she  must  be  a 
foolish  thing.  But  Dicky  is  afraid  of  her ;  and 
she  won't  have  him,  unless  he  should  happen 
to  be  senior  wrangler.  And  he  doesn't  seem 
to  care  to  be  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  Never  mind ;  let  him  act  according  to 
his  lights;"  Mr.  Arthur  answered  with  a 
cheerful  smile.  "  You  are  happy  in  having 
a  son.  Lady  Touchwood,  who  is  healthy, 
active,  and  easily  pleased,  and  as  frank  as 
the  day,  about  everything.  Such  natures  are 
happiest  in  the  long  run ;  for  they  seldom  fall 
into  great  depth  of  trouble.  He  will  soon 
get  over  this,  and  be  as  bright  as  ever." 

"  But  will  you  break  it  to  him  ?  He  has 
been  so  plaguesome.  Yesterday  something 
made  him  frightfully  jealous.  And  you  have 
more  influence  Avith  him  than  any  one.  He 
always  speaks  of  you  so  highly." 

"  Certainly,  I  will ;  if  you  wish  me  to  do 
so.  I  will  be  gentle  with  him,  as  I  need  not 
tell  you.  And  it  is  better  to  act  at  once 
decisively." 

With  this  understanding,  Lady  Touchwood 
left,  feeling  more  good  will  towards  Mr. 
Arthur,  than  could  have  been  expected  in  so 
delicate  a  case. 

CHAPTER   XXVI. — PERILOUS   ENTERPRISE. 

Whenever  a  thing  begins  to  move,  it  is 
wonderful  how  it  will  go  on.  There  was  a 
man  in  Devonshire,  who  lay  in  bed,  as  his 
own  wife  said  of  him,  for  one  and  twenty 
years,  with  no  other  reason  than  because  he 
liked  it,  and  found  his  constitution  thrive. 
He  enjoyed  a  pension,  from  the  British 
Crown,  of  twelve  shillings  a  week,  paid 
quarterly ;  because  his  father — much  against 
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his  own  desire — had  received  a  bullet  in- 
tended for  a  member  of  the  Royal  Family. 
It  appears  that  the  fate  of  the  parent  dwelled, 
with  singular  force,  upon  the  filial  mind ;  and 
the  son  reasoned  justly,  that  as  his  dear 
father  had  brought  on  his  decease  by  stand- 
ing up,  he  of  the  next  generation  might  avoid 
the  like  result,  by  lying  down.  It  is  im- 
possible to  penetrate  into  the  human  mind  ; 
and  this  man's  motive,  or  determination  not 
to  move,  may  have  been  even  larger.  How- 
ever there  he  was  for  thrice  seven  years  ;  and 
the  neighbourhood  respected  him,  because 
he  did  no  work.  And  he  might  have  been 
there  now,  if  he  had  only  stuck  fast.  But 
there  came  a  new  curate  of  uneasy  mind, 
who  fancied  that  this  man  was  neglecting  duty, 
and  who  would  rouse  him  up  to  a  sense  of 
his  position.  He  made  him  get  half-way 
up  at  first,  and  look  out  of  the  window,  and 
see  the  river ;  and  w^ith  six  months  of  energy 
he  stirred  him  up  into  his  breeches,  which 
were  hanging  on  a  peg  by  the  door,  like 
mildewed  stirrups,  when  the  horse  is  dead. 
Even  a  pensioner  may  thus  be  killed.  The 
poor  fellow  saw  the  churchyard  from  a  window 
going  down-stairs,  and  shook  his  head,  for 
he  preferred  a  pillow  to  a  tombstone.  For  a 
fev/  days,  he  exerted  some  reluctant  steps, 
and  then  became  a  walking  funeral. 

So  it  is  also  with  the  rest  of  us,  who  must 
get  out  of  bed,  because  we  have  no  pension. 
AVhen  once  we  get  out  of  the  tranquil  hori- 
zontal, into  the  whirl  of  the  vertical  state,  we 
are  hurrying  ourselves,  very  much  against  our 
own  desires,  to  a  larger  world.  Neither  is 
that,  however  bad  it  may  be,  by  any  means 
the  worst  of  it.  For  we  have  provoked,  into 
a  restless  mood,  things  that  are  only  too  glad 
to  have  some  excuse  for  not  standing  still  on 
us.  With  sudden  alacrity,  they  begin  to 
slide ;  and  like  sticks  in  an  avalanche,  we 
go  too. 

The  perception  of  this  great  truth  was 
clearer  in  the  ancient  times  than  it  is  to-day. 
We  find  it  consistently  impressed  upon  us  by 
the  Chorus  in  Greek  plays,  by  Pindar  also, 
and  the  wise  Theognis,  and  the  genial  Hero- 
dotus. Hence,  with  flowing  weight,  it  descends 
into  the  grand  lines  of  Lucretius,  the  torrent 
of  Catullus,  and  the  sudden  turns  of  Horace. 
And  there  used  to  be  plentiful  sense  of  it 
wdth  us,  till  loftier  science  took  command  of 
sense. 

Now  Mr.  George  Gaston  was  a  very  able 
man,  and  one  of  great  activity ;  therefore  he 
laughed  at  the  maxim  of  antiquity,  quieta  Jioii 
movere ;  which  is  in  our  vernacular,  "let 
sleeping  dogs  lie.".    He  had  roused  up  sleep- 


ing dogs,  to  make  them  follow  him  ;  and  at 
first  they  seemed  to  do  so,  without  troubling 
him  to  whistle.  But  before  very  long,  they 
began  to  sniff  about,  and  make  little  excur- 
sions on  their  own  account. 

In  this  man's  arrogant  inroad  on  Mr. 
Tucker,  he  had  been  guilty  of  the  old  mistake 
of  supposing  that  Devonshire  people  are 
thick-headed,  with  a  thickness  that  leaves  no 
space  inside.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
their  skulls  are  solid  ;  but  every  melon-grower 
will  maintain  that  the  substance  of  his  rind 
has  its  own  advantage,  and  enhances  the 
coolness  of  the  choice  contents.  Therefore 
it  would  have  been  a  more  sagacious  act  on 
the  part  of  Gaston,  to  have  kept  his  temper, 
poured  graceful  praises  on  his  host's  glass 
drum-sticks,  and  cordially  departed  with  a 
hope  to  come  again. 

Not  that  this  excellent  old  gentleman, 
retired  from  the  timber-trade,  fostered  any 
twist  of  sap  about  it.  His  grain  was  good, 
and  he  would  cut  up  well ;  and  before  he  was 
cut  up,  or  even  cut  down,  he  was  a  fine  piece 
of  maturity,  and  sound  at  core.  The  imperti- 
nence of  his  red-faced  guest  was  gone  from 
his  mind,  when  he  said  his  prayers  that 
night.  And  when  it  was  brought  up  again 
the  next  day,  by  some  indignation  of  his 
sister,  Mr.  Tucker  only  said  that  such  a  class 
of  persons  was  below  the  contempt  of  right- 
minded  people.  And  the  only  thing  that 
acted  on  his  mind  at  all,  was  a  doubt  whether 
it  might  be  his  duty,  to  write  to  the  gentle- 
man on  Dartmoor,  and  tell  him  that  some 
low  fellow  was  inquisitive  about  him.  But 
doubting  lets  the  time  go  by ;  and  time  went 
by,  without  a  letter  to  deliver. 

All  this  was  according  to  the  manner  of 
mankind ;  who,  when  worthy  of  the  name, 
cast  off  as  a  plaguesome  burden,  little  enmities. 
But  even  as  a  man  may  kill  his  own  Queen- 
wasps,  and  bring  in  their  bodies,  and  have 
them  pitied;  so,  if  he  is  too  magnanimous  to 
kill  them,  somebody  will  set  forth  to  do  that 
duty  for  him,  and  probably  it  will  be  a  lady. 

Mrs.  Giblets,  and  her  daughter  Mary, 
when  they  heard  what  the  high-coloured  man 
had  said  and  done,  longed  only  to  run  after 
him,  and  pull  him  off  his  horse.  But  finding 
that  he  was  gone  too  far,  for  any  chance  of 
laying  hands  on  him,  they  consoled  them- 
selves with  some  fine  old  proverbs,  whose 
pith  was,  that  their  time  would  come.  And 
so  it  did,  to  their  own  great  amazement ; 
although  they  had  been  so  confident  about 
it.  For  it  happened  that  the  whilom  Mayoress 
of  Barum  (whose  Mary  had  been  born  into  a 
silver  cradle,  as  well  as  with  a  silver  spoon  in 
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her  mouth)  possessed  a  sister  of  a  wandering 
turn,  who,  after  many  ups  and  downs,  had 
turned  up  well.  That  is  to  say,  she  had 
married  a  man  for  the  third  time — not  the 
same  man,  of  course ;  though  such  a  thing 
has  happened  in  these  cycles  of  divorce — and 
the  third  time  was  lucky,  as  it  ought  to  be. 
Husband  No.  3  made  up  for  i  and  2,  who 
had  gone  to  their  rest  at  the  public  expense  ; 
for  although  he  had  entered  on  the  matri- 
monial stage  with  more  courage  than  cash, 
he  obtained  his  reward.  He  invested  ;£^ 
on  his  very  wedding-day,  reasoning  well  that 
he  could  not  be  hit  both  ways ;  and  only 
keeping  fifteen  shillings  for  the  outlay  of  the 
honeymoon.  Fortune  repaid  his  manly  con- 
fidence so  briskly,  that  hisp^5  turned  into 
five  and  twenty,  before  he  got  his  first  uxorial 
wigging;  that  is  to  say,  within  three  days. 
For  that  was  the  golden  era  of  the  Railway 
rush,  when  even  solid  heads  were  spinning, 
and  generally  got  the  worst  of  it  in  clashing 
with  the  light  ones.  In  a  few  months  Mr. 
Snacks  was  worth  more  than  five  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds ;  then  he  got  in  his  cash, 
invested  in  safe  mortgages,  which  were  almost 
going  begging,  bought  a  nice  house  near 
Regent's  Park,  and  only  kept  a  small  amount 
in  speculation. 

]\Irs.  Snacks  had  always  borne  in  mind  the 
kindness  of  her  brother  Mr.  Tucker,  and  her 
sister  Mrs.  Giblets ;  both  of  whom  had  helped 
her,  to  the  best  of  their  convenience,  in  the 
bygone  days  of  poverty.  And  now  she 
longed  to  make  them  some  return,  as  well  as 
to  show  them  her  new  house,  and  prove  to 
Mr.  Snacks  what  she  had  always  said — that 
she  belonged  to  a  family  he  might  be  proud 
of.  Also  there  was  a  little  Snacks  by  this 
time,  the  first  fruit  of  the  lady's  triple  conjunc- 
tion, and  he  seemed  sometimes  to  languish 
for  lack  of  admiration.  Neither  was  it  utterly 
beyond  the  book  of  fate,  that  some  of  the 
pleasant  timber-merchant's  money  might  be 
directed,  by  a  hospitable  turn,  towards  his 
godson,  the  junior  Snacks.  Mr.  Tucker 
however  declined  stage-coaching,  and  could 
not  bear  the  jolting  of  the  Rail  beyond  it ; 
which  the  driver  of  the  Quicksilver  declared 
would  kill  a  bull.  His  sister,  being  younger, 
might  attempt  it,  if  she  chose,  and  Mary 
could  never  Iwve  enough  see-saw.  There- 
fore, these  two  accepted  invitations ;  and  a 
swing  was  put  up  in  the  old  walnut-tree,  to 
bring  them  into  training  for  the  tossings  of 
the  Line. 

It  must  have  been  the  middle  of  July, 
when  they  were  ready  ;  and  they  all  wept 
heartily  when   they  said  "goodbye."     The 


travellers  took  a  cask  of  salted  butter,  three 
Devonshire  hams,  and  a  round  of  spiced 
beef,  and  asserting  (to  assure  themselves) 
their  confidence  in  Heaven,  set  forth  upon 
this  enterprise  of  ambition  and  audacity. 

After  many  marvels,  and  a  vast  prolonga- 
tion of  their  lives — if  life,  as  is  now  contended, 
can  be  measured  only  by  perceptive  jerks, — 
these  two  positively  were  in  London ;  and 
they  thought  so  Uttle  of  it,  that  their  minds 
were  gone.  They  would  not  say  a  word  to 
hurt  the  feelings  of  Aunt  Snacks,  who  set 
this  down  to  their  abashment ;  but  as  soon 
as  she  was  gone,  they  declared  in  one  breath, 
that  Exeter  was  much  the  finer  city ;  and 
that  London  was  all  trees,  and  little  windows, 
and  big  spikes,  without  any  Fore-street,  for 
the  folk  to  come  together. 

And  the  more  they  saw  of  our  vast 
Metropolis,  the  less  they  thought  of  it,  and 
the  more  they  wanted  to  be  back  again,  in  a 
town  where  they  knew  the  people.  There 
was  nobody,  in  this  stuck-up  place,  even  to 
touch  his  hat  to  them ;  and  although  they 
never  looked  for  it  around  their  house  at 
home,  they  liked  to  have  it  done,  and  con- 
trived to  let  their  tradesman  know,  if  his 
young  men  failed  to  do  it.  They  felt  that 
they  were  downright  strangers  here,  and 
could  not  expect  to  be  saluted,  and  must  get 
accustomed  to  be  passed,  like  posts.  They 
saw  that  it  was  reasonable ;  but  they  did  not 
like  it. 

To  the  acclimatized  urban  mind  (degene- 
rating into  the  less  urbane),  few  things  are 
more  wondrous  than  the  memories  of  their 
"■  country  cousins."  If  a  genuine  Yorkshire, 
or  Devonshire  man — before  the  railways 
spoiled  them  both — ever  espied  in  a  country 
lane  a  Londoner  trying  to  enjoy  himself,  and 
met  him  again,  after  changeful  years,  as  a 
cock  upon  his  own — or  rather  let  us  say,  as 
a  gentleman  treading  his  own  street,  the 
rustic  would  hail  him,  and  invite  him  to  a 
parley,  and  tell  him  what  his  hat  and  waist- 
coat were,  when  faded  from  the  owner's 
memory.  That  gentleman's  large  heart  might 
be  fervent  with  great  business  ;  but  the  other 
would  never  let  him  go,  until  he  declared 
that  he  remembered  all  about  it. 

When  Mrs.  Giblets,  and  her  daughter 
Mary,  walking  in  a  broad  Northern  street, 
suddenly  espied  the  red-faced  man,  they  did 
not  by  any  means  act  thus ;  but  endeavoured 
to  preserve  their  dignity.  They  gave  one 
another  a  nudge,  to  point  perception,  and 
enjoin  discretion;  and  then  they  walked  past 
him,  with  their  bonnets  turned  aside,  and 
their  countenances  lost  in  many  ribands  of 
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eclipse.  Mr.  Gaslon  caught  a  glimiise  of 
bright  country  colour,  and  marched  on  none 
the  wiser.  But  they,  with  a  spirit  beyond 
their  wont,  and  mspired  perhaps  by  the  air 
of  Town,  turned,  and  at  sagacious  distance 
followed,  to  see  what  became  of  that  very 
odious  man.  To  find  out  where  he  lived, 
would  be  a  precious  feather  in  their  caps ; 
for  IMr.  Tucker  had  reproached  himself,  over 
and  over  again,  for  letting  that  visitor  go, 
without  knowing  more  about  him. 

"Mary,  you  leave  it  all  to  me.  But  your 
eyes  are  more  younger  like."  Mrs.  Giblets 
spoke  with  some  excitement,  because  she  was 
obliged  to  walk  rather  fast,  and  she  had  just 
been  enjoying  a  long  look  at  a  turtle,  as  the 
relict  of  a  Mayor  was  bound  to  do,  and  she 
had  longed  to  go  in  and  tell  them  who  she  was ; 
and  afterwards  it  made  her  sigh  to  walk,  not 
for  two  thoughts  of  the  animal,  but  only  from 
remembering  what  her  husband  said,  when 
the  silver  cradle  was  sent  home,  with  a  lace 
coverlet,  and  a  Bristol  turtle  in  it ;  for  if  any 
one  knew  how  to  do  things  well,  the  Barn- 
staple people  in  those  days  did;  "  Mary,  you 
push  on  afront ;  he  wouldn't  know  you  again, 
so  soon  as  me ;  because  you  be  scarcely 
come  to  any  size  yet;  and  his  cousin  Sir 
Courtenay  had  acquaintance  of  your  father, 
unless  he  were  a  story-teller,  which  I  do 
believe  of  him.  Keep  you  on,  my  dear, 
because  you  are  so  limber;  and  you  may 
surely  count  on  me  behind — the  same  as  they 
put  the  pelisses  here — to  come  a  long  way 
afterwards.  But  be  sure  that  you  walk 
fittily." 

Mary,  like  a  child,  was  proud  as  Punch,  to 
be  so  important,  and  to  walk  alone  in  the 
perilous  streets  of  London ;  however,  she 
preserved  discretion,  and  walked  fittily,  even 
when  her  dear  Mama  was  a  hundred  yards 
behind  her.  For  the  red-faced  man  strode 
along  at  good  speed,  and  short  Devonshire 
legs  had  to  go  two  for  one,  to  keep  him 
anywise  in  view. 

At  length,  in  a  place  where  the  street 
narrowed  into  a  road,  without  windows  on 
either  side,  Mr.  Gaston  stopped,  at  a  door  in 
a  high  wall,  unlocked  it,  and  entered,  and 
slammed  the  door  behind  him.  A  little 
further  on,  there  were  large  folding  gates,  with 
real  timber  trees  overhanging  them ;  such  an 
entrance  to  a  mansion  standing  back  in  its 
own  grounds,  as  Mary  had  seen  in  the  out- 
skirts of  Exeter,  but  did  not  expect  to  find 
in  London.  "  It  must  be  some  very  great 
man  that  lives  there,  a  nobleman  at  least, 
and  perhaps  a  prince ; "  Mary  Giblets  said 
to  her  mother,  when    she  met  her  coming 


round  the  corner  with  an  anxious  heart ; 
"don't  cough,  mother,  or  he  will  hear  you. 
I  dare  say  he  is  inside  the  wall,  now  just. 
He  looked  back  once,  and  I  thought  I  should 
have  dropped.  It  was  just  the  way  he  looked 
at  me,  when  I  skipped  through  the  stile  of 
the  little  ham  where  the  bull  was." 

"  Don't  you  be  put  upon  your  ropes,  my 
dear;"  Mrs.  Giblets  answered  calmly,  though 
her  clothes  were  hot ;  "  if  it  is  a  prince  as 
lives  behind  this  wall,  it  never  can  be  Red- 
face  himself.  He  may  be  the  butler,  or  the 
man-cook ;  for  you  heard  what  your  Uncle 
Snacks  said  yesterday.  They  keep  a  man  to 
roast  and  boil  in  London,  because  of  their 
complexions  being  cooler.  And  like  enough, 
that  is  why  he  hath  a  ruddy  countenance. 
But  come  you  in  here^  and  have  a  bun,  dear 
heart.  It  is  a  little  shop  ;  and  I  love  a  little 
shop,  because  it  looks  like  double-bakes. 
And  if  they  don't  know  nothing  else  in 
London,  they  know  better  than  hath  visited 
our  country,  how  to  keep  the  glasses  and  the 
plates  together." 

These  two  ladies  were  not  only  thirsty, 
as  ladies  nearly  always  are,  but  also 
hungry  to  a  very  large  extent.  For  the  air 
of  London,  with  its  fine  circulation,  brings 
into  the  upper  stomach  of  the  recent  visitor 
a  very  delightful  (although  to  the  slower 
mental  faculties  imperceptible)  recognition 
of  prime  joints  revolving  at  the  bright  well- 
springs  of  all  that  smoke.  Possibly  that  is 
not  the  cause,  or  only  one  among  many ;  but 
the  upshot  is  the  same.  When  people  from 
the  country  come  to  London,  they  are  hungry 
at  the  end  of  every  street,  or  sometimes  at 
the  beginning. 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  should  ask,  I  am 
sure,"  Mrs.  Giblets  said  to  the  pastry-cook, 
as  he  would  have  been  called  in  Devonshire ; 
"  for  we  have  such  a  number  of  large  houses 
in  our  parish  ;  but  do  you  happen  to  know, 
sir,  who  lives  across  the  road,  inside  that 
wall  ?  It  looks  so  respectable,  and  rare  in 
London." 

"  I  conclude,  ma'am,"  answered  the  pastry- 
cook, "  you  are  only  just  come  from  the 
country." 

"  Well,  sir,  yes  ;  to  some  extent.  But  we 
know  a  great  deal  about  London  ways  ;  and 
every  day  makes  a  difference.  We  are 
accustomed  to  a  city;  and  this  does  not  seem 
to  be  one." 

"  You  are  right,  ma'am.  We  are  quite  in 
the  country  here.  Two  and  eightpence;  four- 
pence  change." 

"  But  you  should  not  speak,  with  so  much 
haste.     Mary,  my  dear,  look  in  my  purse. 
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I  thought  I  put  down  three  and  sixpence. 
There  was  four  and  sixpence  in  that  end. 
Oh  no,  I  see  ;  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  But 
you  have  not  told  me  who  lives  in  there." 

"  Well,  ma'am,  that  is  easier  asked  than 
answered  ;  for  they  shut  themselves  up,  like 
a  convent  almost,  instead  of  doing  any  good 
to  trade.  But  the  house  belongs  to  Lord 
Delapole  ;  and  for  all  I  know,  he  may  be 
living  in  it." 

"  But  surely  you  must  know.  You  must 
feel  some  interest.  I  do  not  ask  out  of  mere 
curiosity.  We  happen  to  have  some  know- 
ledge of  a  gentleman,  who  has  just  gone  in 
at  the"  door  up  there.  He  paid  us  a  visit 
not  so  very  long  ago." 

'^  Oh,  you  know  Mr.  Gaston,  do  you  ?  A 
very  nice  gentleman,  no  doubt.  Ladies,  you 
had  better  go  and  ask  him  about  his  own 
business  ;  for  he  knows  it  best." 

"  How  horribly  rude  these  London  people 
are  !  "  Mrs.  Giblets  exclaimed,  as  they  walked 
away.  "  They  positively  seem  to  care  no 
more  about  you,  the  moment  they  have  got 
your  cash.  However  we  know  the  place 
now,  Mary  dear  ;  and  we  will  set  your  Uncle 
Snacks  to  work.  He  must  be  the  cleverest 
man  in  London,  to  have  made  such  a  fortune, 
in  such  a  horrid  place." 

CHAPTER  XXVII. — HEARTY   KINDNESS. 

If  ever  anything  has  been  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  mankind,  it  would  seem  to  be 
their  assimilation  to  the  substance  wherein 
they  deal.  A  man  who  desires  to  improve 
his  character,  or  confirm  his  principles  (when 
he  finds  them  beginning  to  be  honest)  must 
strictly  withhold  his  steps  from  many  paths 
of  life  that  should  be  straight,  but  only 
run  straightway  down -hill.  Why  are  the 
greatest  statesmen  of  the  age  far  beyond 
credence  of  the  most  credulous?  Because 
they  have  so  long  handled  liars,  that  they 
follow  their  turns,  and  fall  into  them.  Why 
is  the  most  eminent  British  General  inclined 
to  quake,  when  returning  thanks  on  behalf 
of  our  noble  army  ?  Not  because  he  ever 
felt  fear  himself ;  but  from  handling  so  many 
short-service  soldiers,  fugitive  as  a  cheap 
French  jelly. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  deal  in  good  stiff 
stuff,  sets  a  man  up,  and  puts  core  mto  him. 
A  man  who  sells  wire-netting,  when  requested 
to  quote  lowest  prices,  at  wholesale  rate,  by 
post  to-morrow  (after  a  long  interview,  and  a 
half  inclination  to  come  down),  stiffens  up 
again,  and  writes — "  Dear  sir  ;  We  are  sorry 
to  have  quoted  our  price  too  low.  Upon 
examination  of  our  books  we  find  " — some- 


thing that  rose  in  his  conscience  only. 
Whereas  a  good  dealer  in  soft  woollen  nets 
can  scarcely  refuse  any  reasonable  offer. 

Throughout  the  years  which  Mr.  Caleb 
Tucker  had  spent  in  honest  business,  the 
timber  chiefly  in  demand  was  oak.  For  every 
sort  of  work  that  was  meant  to  last,  in  exposure 
to  the  wind  and  rain,  people  insisted  upon 
having  oak;  and  the  blessings  of  free-trade 
(which,  like  those  of  Isaac,  have  descended 
upon  the  wrong  head  hitherto)  had  not  yet 
filled  our  walls  with  cracks,  and  our  inner 
parts  with  quaking.  This  power  of  material 
had  helped  to  consolidate  Mr.  Tucker's 
character,  so  that  he  could  read  the  most 
important  letters,  without  losing  half  a  mouth- 
ful of  his  breakfast. 

"  Dear  Uncle  Caleb,"  said  the  one  upon 
the  table,  "  mother  and  I  want,  oh  so  sadly, 
to  be  home  again  with  you.  There  are  no  cob- 
walls  here,  and  no  flowers,  unless  you  pay  a  lot 
of  money  for  them  ;  and  a  little  cracked  cab- 
bage you  would  take  to  the  pig-sty,  costs  two- 
pence halfpenny  and  impudence  too.  There 
are  plenty  of  nice  people,  but  they  live  so  far 
apart,  that  you  may  go  miles  v/ithout  seeing 
them  ;  and  even  then,  they  have  no  time  to 
spare." 

"  What  a  number  of  complaints — poor 
little  Mary ! "  Uncle  Caleb  muttered  at  the 
bottom  of  three  pages  ;  "  well,  it  will  teach 
them  to  enjoy  their  home.  Halloa  !  What 
is  this  ?     I  must  read  slowly." 

"We  have  come  across  a  thing  that  you  ought 
to  know;  and  I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  tell 
it  clearly.  Do  you  remember  that  gentleman, 
who  came  on  horseback,  in  the  Spring,  and 
behaved  so  badly  ?  You  were  quite  upset 
by  his  bad  manners,  because  you  would  not 
answer  all  his  crooked  questions.  You 
doubted  very  much  whether  he  had  given  his 
right  name ;  and  you  talked  about  going  to 
the  gentleman  on  Dartmoor ;  but  old  Jerry 
fell  so  lame  that  you  could  not  do  it ;  and 
you  said  that  you  did  not  hke  to  write  about 
it.  It  seems  that  his  name  was  right  enough, 
and  better  than  his  nature,  as  we  say.  We 
met  him  on  the  streets,  about  a  week  ago, 
and  found  out  where  he  lives,  and  all  about 
him.  He  seems  to  be  a  steward,  or  agent, 
or  whatever  it  is,  to  a  wealthy  nobleman,  who 
has  a  great  house,  all  Availed  in,  almost  like  a 
country  place.  And  he  is  a  very  strange 
man,  they  say,  and  may  go  off  at  any  time. 
Uncle  Snacks  knows  a  great  deal  about  him, 
because  of  his  being  in  the  Railway  line,  and 
this  lord  will  not  let  them  come  through  a 
field  of  his,  without  fighting  for  it.  He  seems 
to  have  no  one  to  care  about  him,  except  the 
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servants,  and  it  makes  him  fret;  for  he  lost  his 
grandson,  a  Httle  while  ago,  a  fine  boy,  but 
he  caught  the  small-pox.  And,  not  so  very- 
long  ago,  he  had  lost  his  son,  the  father  of  his 
grandson;  and  they  say  that  he  has  another 
son  somewhere,  who  disgraced  himself  shock- 
ingly, back  in  the  war-time,  and  never  could  get 
on  with  his  father.  But  now  Mr.  Gaston  tends 
the  whole  of  his  concerns,  they  say,  and  he 
is  accounted  unusual  honest,  although  they 
live  like  cats  and  dogs,  for  his  lordship  has  a 
temper,  and  so  has  Mr.  G.  Uncle  Snacks 
told  me  to  write  all  this  ;  and  mother  says  no 
lawyer  could  have  done  it  better." 

"  Neither  he  could,"  said  Mr,  Tucker, 
going  to  the  fire  for  some  more  hot  fried  po- 
tatoes; "though  it  requireth  to  be  read  again, 
to  know  which  is  which  of  all  them  'lies.' 
'Tis  late  in  life  for  me  to  meddle  with  the 
concerns  of  other  folk  however.  But  here 
comes  different  sign  manual  to  the  foot  of  it. 
Must  have  my  thick  specks,  they  new  ones  is 
like  shop-fronts." 

With  the  help  of  his  thick  horn  spectacles, 
which  he  Avas  not  allowed  to  wear  on  Sun- 
days— and  this  was  a  Sunday,  as  his  breakfast 
proved,  for  he  had  sausages  with  his  fried 
potatoes — the  dealer  in  oak  of  former  days 
made  out  the  thin  scrawl  of  the  jobber  in 
shares,  whose  hand  he  had  never  seen  before. 

"  Dear  sir.  If  convenient,  you  should 
come  up.  Mary  says  that  you  know  all  about 
things  going  on,  I  won't  say  where.  Robbery, 
which  might  be  regretted,  when  too  late,  and 
worse  things  to  come  afterwards.  With  best 
respects,  yours  faithfully,  John  Snacks." 

"Well !  I  did  intend  to  go  to  church.  And 
I  will  go  to  church,  because  I  hear  the  bells," 
Mr.  Tucker  thought  slowly,  and  with  memories 
of  childhood ;  "  the  best  ideas  always  come 
in  church,  because  they  have  no  business." 

He  did  as  he  had  said,  and  came  to  this 
conclusion,  that  his  duty  by  no  means  re- 
quired him  to  go  to  London,  upon  other 
people's  business ;  but  that  it  might  be  a 
matter  to  repent  of,  if  neglected  altogether. 
Old  Jerry  (the  only  horse  he  owned  at  pre- 
sent) although  getting  better,  was  scarcely  fit 
to  climb  stony  places  with  a  tender  feeling ; 
and  his  master,  after  looking  at  him  in  the 
afternoon,  resolved  to  take  the  chariot  of 
Pugsley  towards  the  heights  of  Christowell. 
Pugsley  had  no  right  to  carry  passengers  for 
hire,  and  no  one  must  go  over  Exe-bridge 
with  him,  unless  it  were  a  child  of  tender 
years,  such  as  Rose  Arthur  used 'to  be.  But 
if  ^Master  Timothy  discovered  on  the  road  a 
respectable  wayfarer,  looking  weary,  his  man- 
ner was  to  ask  him  whether  he  would  ride. 


in  a  social  rather  than  commercial  spirit, 
though  it  tended,  by  and  by  perhaps,  towards 
half  a  crown. 

The  carrier  and  the  timber  merchant  knew 
one  another  on  the  road  of  old,  and  cherished 
mutual  respect.  And  Mr.  Arthur,  from  time 
to  time,  had  sent  a  present  of  fruit,  or  flowers, 
or  honey,  to  his  city  friend,  by  good  care  of 
Pugsley.  Therefore,  after  long  discourse^and 
easy  turns  of  summer  lanes,  Mr.  Tucker  was 
set  down  within  a  mile  of  Lark's  Cot,  in  the 
early  afternoon.  Timothy  would  have  gone 
further  with  him ;  but  the  old  gentleman's 
legs  were  good,  and  as  there  was  nothing  in 
the  cart  for  the  Captain,  he  would  not  work 
the  old  horse  on.  How  to  get  home  was 
another  question,  but  he  was  sure  of  hospi- 
tality. 

"Why  what  a  lovely  place  it  is!"  Mr. 
Tucker  could  not  help  exclaiming,  as  he 
crossed  the  little  meadow,  and  descried  the 
cottage,  nestled  in  with  fruitful  trees,  and 
plumed  with  roses  and  honeysuckles ;  "  it 
was  not  like  this,  when  I  bought  it  for  him, 
but  looked  all  bleak  and  shivering.  All  the 
work  of  his  own  hands.  Ah,  that  is  the  way 
to  fence  the  world  out.  I  wonder  if  they 
will  let  me  in.  Pugsley  told  me  to  pull  this 
wire." 

He  pulled  the  wire,  and  a  bell,  that  himg 
outside  the  porch,  made  answer;  and  presently 
Moggy,  the  maid,  came  out,  with  an  apron 
over  her  head,  because  she  had  curled  her 
hair  on  Sunday;  and  after  a  parley  in  broad 
dialect,  she  went  to  look  for  her  master,  up 
the  stream.  In  a  very  short  time,  Mr.  Tucker 
was  resting  in  the  pleasant  bower  by  the 
brook,  while  the  Captain  was  opening  a  bottle 
of  cider,  and  Rose  was  gone  to  the  house,  to 
speed  the  prospects  of  an  early  dinner. 

"  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  you  once  more, 
in  the  place  that  owes  everything  to  you  ; " 
Mr.  Arthur  said,  as  he  filled  a  long  bright 
glass  with  brighter  liquid ;  "  you  see  that  I 
am  quite  a  native  now,  and  trying  to  advance 
upon  the  native  ways.  Tell  me  what  you 
think  of  tliat.  A  perfect  cure  for  gout  and 
rheumatism.  How  many  kinds  of  apples  are 
there  in  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  perhaps  twenty  ;  or  there  might  be 
fifty ; "  Mr.  Tucker  replied,  with  the  fresh 
colour  flowing  into  his  cheelcs,  and  a  polish 
on  his  lips ;  "  it  is  fine  enough  for  fifty,  as  we 
say." 

"  Three,  and  no  more,"  said  the  Captain 
slowly,  and  with  stress  upon  every  word ; 
"  three,  and  no  more,  is  the  secret,  or  at  least 
the  main  secret,  of  the  way  to  do  it.  But 
who  knows  an  apple  from  a  pippin  here,  or 
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a  pippin  from  a  crab^  or  a  crab  from  a  ser- 
vice? You  may  talk  for  ever ;  but  they  only 
know,  that  'their  veythers  always  did  this, 
or  thiccy  ;  and  they  don't  need  to  be  no  wiser 
than  their  veythers  was.'  They  admit  that 
mine  is  better ;  they  can't  help  doing  that ; 
and  if  any  one  is  ill,  they  send  for  it.  But 
as  for  budging  out  of  their  own  ways,  or  try- 
ing to  learn  one  tree  from  another — they  tell 
me,  they  actually  have  told  me  several  times, 
that  it  goes  against  Genesis,  and  the  Par- 
ables !  " 

"  Perhaps  it  is  all  the  better  for  them," — 
Mr.  Tucker  was  a  Tory  of  a  good  type, — "  to 
be  contented  with  their  ancient  ways.  They 
make  it  anyhow,  and  they  drink  it  anyhow, 
and  they  thrive  upon  it  soberly.  But  if  their 
liquor  was  like  this,  they  would  soon  be  above 
their  work,  and  be  getting  gout,  for  the  sake 
of  such  a  medicine.  People  are  always 
gabbling  now  about  elevating  everybody. 
Nobody  knows  what  it  means  ;  and  I  would 
rather  see  them  hanged ;  because  there  you 
are.  Good  health  to  you,  my  lord — for  so  I 
believe  you  are  by  this  time." 

"  I  have  not  received  any  notice  of  it,  and 
hope  that  you  may  be  mistaken,  Mr.  Tucker. 
It  would  be  the  worst  thing  that  could  befall 
me.     In  the  outer  world  at  least." 

"  We  never  know  what  is  good  for  us ; " 
it  appeared  to  the  timber-merchant  that  it 
must  be  good  to  be  a  lord  ;  "  and  I  am  too 
old  to  be  carried  away  by  any  ups  and  downs 
of  life.  But  at  first  sight,  sir,  it  looks  like 
promotion ;  and  I  promised  myself  some 
pleasure  in  offering  first  congratulations.  But 
excuse  my  saying  that  you  take  peculiar  views 
of  things." 

"  No,  Mr.  Tucker,  I  do  not.  I  look  at 
things,  as  every  gentleman,  and  every  man 
of  honesty,  in  whatever  station,  must  look  at 
them.  You  know  a  part  of  my  story,  but  not 
all.  When  you  know  the  whole,  you  will 
merely  say,  that  in  my  place  you  must  have 
done  the  same.  But  tell  me  what  have  you 
heard  about  me,  or  rather  about  my  relatives?  " 

"  It  appears  from  this  letter,"  the  old  man 
answered,  spreading  his  niece's  long  epistle 
on  his  knee,  and  feeling  (as  a  true  Briton 
must)  some  pride  in  this  connection  with 
the  peerage,  "  that  your  elder  brother  is  dead, 
my  lord  ;  I  have  not  the  exact  date  of  his 
death;  but  his  departure  from  this  world 
seems  certain." 

"  I  have  heard  of  that.  I  avoid  news- 
papers, as  I  have  good  cause  to  do.  How- 
ever, that  came  to  my  knowledge,  through  an 
accident.  But  before  you  go  further,  let  me 
beg  of  you  one  thing,  in  which  I  am  sure  you 


will  oblige  me.  Do  not  call  me  'my  lord,* 
but  speak  to  me,  just  as  you  always  used  to 
do."  Mr.  Tucker  bowed,  and  smiled,  and  then 
proceeded. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  peruse  the  papers,  as  a  man 
in  my  humble  position  must  do.  But  I  was 
not  aware,  until  I  got  this  letter,  that  your 
brother's  only  child  was  dead.  .He  appears 
to  have  been  carried  off  by  small-pox.  Sad 
indeed  for  any  one,  but  most  sad  for  the  heir 
to  an  Earldom,  and  large  property,  where  the 
Railways  want  to  come." 

"  I  am  grieved  to  hear  it  for  my  father's 
sake,  as  well  as  the  poor  little  boy's.  Are 
you  certain  that  it  is  so  ?" 

"  If  you  will  kindly  take  this,  and  read  it, 
you  will  know  as  much  as  I  know.  The 
women  may  pick  up  things  amiss.  But 
brother  Snacks  must  be  an  accurate  man, 
to  have  made  all  his  money ;  and  he  backs 
it  up." 

Mr.  Arthur  took  the  letter,  and  read  the 
part  of  Mary's  writing  that  concerned  himself, 
and  the  brief  lines  of  the  new-found  uncle, 
of  whom  Uncle  Caleb  felt  dire  jealousy 
already. 

"  Every  word  of  it  looks  like  the  truth," 
said  Mr.  Tucker ;  "  though  you  never  can 
tell  nowadays.  Mary  is  a  truthful  maid,  as 
can  be  ;  but  that  sort  gets  imposed  upon. 
And  what  do  you  say  to  it  now,  if  you  please  ?  " 

"  There  may  be  a  little  exaggeration,"  the 
Captain  answered  quietly ;  "  there  always  is 
that  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  But  most  of  it  is 
true.  Who  is  that  Mr.  Gaston  ?  He  paid  you 
a  visit,  last  spring,  I  see." 

"Yes,  and  a  fine  sort  of  a  visit.  I  should 
live  behind  a  river,  if  such  visitors  were 
common.  We  did  the  best  we  could  for  him, 
in  our  unpretentious  way ;  and  I  oftered  him 
refresh'ment  to  the  best  of  my  ability;  but  he 
showed  himself  unworthy,  and  made  light  of 
my  intentions,  because  I  would  not  furnish 
him  with  all  information  about  you.  I  ought 
to  have  written  to  you  about  it  ;  but  I  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  come  and  see  you  ;  but 
somehow  or  other,  the  time  went  by ;  and  I 
humbly  ask  your  pardon  for  neglect." 

"  Not  at  all.  It  is  most  kind  of  you  to 
come  now.  You  knew  quite  well,  that  I 
would  not  see  the  man ;  and  to  hear  of  him 
would  only  have  annoyed  me.  But  what  in 
the  world  could  he  have  wanted  of  me  ?  Did 
he  give  you  any  idea  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  that  he  wanted  to  see  you, 
but  to  know  for  his  own  purposes,  where  to 
find  you.  Possibly,  to  prevent  other  people 
from  seeing  you.  But  I  will  tell  you  what  he 
said,  that  you  may  judge  for  yourself;  after 
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making  all  allowance  for  his  off-hand  style, 
and  remembering  that  he  would  try,  most 
likely,  to  deceive  me." 

Mr.  Tucker  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  to  stimu- 
late his  memory,  and  then  told  his  host,  as 
correctly  as  need  be,  the  purport  of  George 
Gaston's  words  about  him. 

"  Did  you  hear  what  became  of  him,  when 
he  left  you?"  Mr.  Arthur  asked,  after  listening 
to  this  tale;  "or  whether  he  went  on  with  his 
inquiries  about  me  ?  Having  contrived  to 
find  you  out,  he  would  be  pretty  sure  to  find 
me  too." 

"  That  is  not  so  certain  ;  for  you  live  in  a 
place  so  secluded,  and  he  would  not  know 
■your  name.  But  I  saw  no  more  of  him,  and 
heard  no  more  of  him,  until  I  got  this  letter. 
Only  I  have  a  suspicion  that  he  went  to  a 
iirm  of  low  land-jobbers  in  the  suburbs  of  St. 
Thomas.  I  met  one  of  them  in  the  timber- 
yard  soon  after — for  I  go  there  now  and 
then  occasionally — and  he  called  out  to  me, 
like  a  low  fellow  as  he  is — '  I  say,  old  gentle- 
man, can  you  give  us  a  glass  of  rum?'  Of 
course  that  proves  nothing;  but  it  struck  me, 
at  the  moment,  as  a  remarkable  coincidence." 

"You  may  depend  upon  it,  you  were  right. 
He  knew  that  I  had  bought  land,  through 
your  good  offices,  and  he  seems  to  have 
known  ray  purpose  too.  From  such  people, 
who  know  you,  and  keep  no  doubt  a  jealous 
eye  upon  your  doings,  he  would  speedily  dis- 
cover, for  a  small  fee,  all  they  knew;  and  then 
put  them  to  find  out  w-hat  they  did  not  know. 
I  must  act  upon  the  presumption  that  this 
■man  knows  me,  my  name,  my  dwelling- 
place,  and  all  about  me.  By  the  way,  a 
thought  strikes  me — but  I  will  find  that  out 
to-morrow.  Now  what  can  the  motives  of 
this  Gaston  be?  A  revengeful,  malicious- 
looking  man,  you  say?  But  I  cannot  have 
wronged  him.  His  name  is  quite  unknown 
to  me." 

"  Well,  sir,  he  must  have  some  motive ;  and 
you  may  be  pretty  sure  that  it  is  a  bad  one. 
Perhaps  to  get  your  property  for  himself,  and 
blacken  you  to  the  poor  old  nobleman." 

"  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  that.  The 
property  is  in  strict  settlement.  If  all  that 
you  have  heard  is  true,  after  my  father's  time, 
I  must  take  it,  if  I  choose  to  do  so;  e.xcept 
the  merely  personal  part,  which  is  trifling,  or 
at  any  rate  used  to  be  so.  I  cannot  see 
what  this  man  can  mean,  by  hunting  me  out, 
and  then  leaving  me  in  the  dark." 

"  Never  mind,  sir,  you  may  be  quite  clear 
that  he  means  wrong,  and  you  must  take  him 
for  an  enemy,  a  bitter,  and  crafty  enemy.  If 
he  had  meant  to  do  the  honest  thing,  he 
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would  have  found  you  out  by  public  means; 
or  if  there  was  anything  against  that,  he 
would  have  come  to  you  like  a  man,  as  soon 
as  he  discovered  you." 

"  No  doubt  he  would  ;  if  indeed  he  has 
discovered  me ;  and  of  that  there  cannot  be 
much  question."  The  Captain  looked  around, 
as  if  he  would  like  to  know  the  opinion  of 
his  trees,  at  this  cruel  disturbance  of  their 
master,  and  to  ask  them  wdiether  they  would 
break  their  hearts,  at  the  loss  of  the  man  who 
loved  them  so.  The  trees  however  showed 
no  concern. 

"  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell,  sir,"  the  timber- 
merchant  said,  while  the  other  was  reflecting: 
sadly ;  "  you  know  best  what  suits  your  life ; 
but  if  I  may  say  so  without  being  rude, 
within  the  four  seas  there  may  be  four  men, 
and  no  more,  that  would  be  sorry  to  be 
found  out  so — to  be  called  to  great  wealth, 
and  a  high  position,  and  with  a  dear  child 
to  inherit  it.  Miss  Rose  has  grown  into  the 
loveliest  young  lady,  and  her  manners  are  as 
lovely  as  herself.  For  one  thing  you  may 
thank  the  Lord,  sir — if  I  am  not  to  call  you 
by  your  proper  title — and  that  is  the  oppor- 
tunity you  have  had  of  bringing  up  a  sweet 
simple  nature,  without  any  of  the  spoilings  of 
the  world.  She  never  would  have  been  like 
what  she  is,  if  her  lines  had  fallen  among  gay 
rich  people." 

"  There  is  much  truth  in  what  you  say, 
my  friend.  And  you  may  be  sure  that  it  has 
occurred  to  me  ;  though  nothing  in  the  world 
could  have  spoiled  my  Rose.  But  it  is  on 
her  account,  that  I  am  most  perplexed.  If  it 
were  not  for  that  darling  child,  I  could  act 
according  to  my  own  wishes,  which  are  ver}' 
simple,  and  have  long  been  shaped.  But 
her  interests  must  be  thought  of,  more  than 
my  desires." 

"  Certainly  they  ought  to  be.  No  just 
man  could  think  twice  upon  such  a  point 
as  that."  Mr.  Tucker  spoke  decisively,  and 
almost  sternly ;  for  he  was  a  man  of  strong 
clear  sense,  and  had  often  condemned  in  his 
own  shrewd  mind,  what  he  thought  to  be  the 
sensitive  weakness  of  the  other.  "  You  may 
have  your  own  ideas,"  he  continued,  "and 
your  own  views  of  happiness,  and  content- 
ment, upon  which  I  have  never  ventured  to 
intrude,  in  spite  of  your  flattering  confidence 
in  me.  For  yourself  you  have  a  perfect  right 
to  judge  ;  but  for  others — however  it  is  not 
my  place- " 

"  No,  it  is  not  your  place,"  Mr.  Arthur 
answered,  looking  at  the  old  man  gratefully, 
"  to  offer  advice,  w^ithout  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  all  that  has  happened  to  us.     This 
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you  have  never  had,  tor  various  reasons, 
most  of  which  arc  now  gone  by.  You  knew 
very  Httle  of  my  affairs;  and  yet  through 
some  sympathy,  you  took  my  part." 

"  Ay,  that  I  did  ;  and  I  couldn't  tell  the 
reason,  unless  it  was  the  trouble  on  the  both 
of  us.  Your  dear  wife  was  dead,  and  mine 
was  gone  ;  and  a  faithful  partner  she  had 
been.  '  Caleb,'  she  used  to  say,  *  never  you 
be  hard  ;  it  comes  so  easy  to  be  hard ;  no 
fear  of  nobody  neglecting  that.  But  it  needeth 
a  man,  to  be  soft,  my  dear.'  Perhaps  her 
meaned  that  tJie  women  wasn't  so.  But 
goodness  knows  she  never  meant  no  harm. 
There,  I  be  talking  as  if  I  wasn't  eddicated  ! 
All  of  us  does,  when  we  thinks  of  trouble, 
from  the  way  we  go  on,  in  the  natural  times. 
And  then  you  came,  with  your  hat-band  on, 
and  there  was  no  complaint  outside  your 
eyes.  And  I  was  dwelling  upon  her,  that 
moment." 

The  turn  of  the  old  man's  mind  had  brought 
the  long  review  of  his  own  life  up;  and  the 
Captain,  having  much  of  his  own  to  look 
back  on,  waited  for  his  sigh,  before  speaking 
again.  For  the  sigh  of  the  old  is  the  spirit's 
adieu  to  a  mournful  subject,  until  next  time. 

"  But  we  must  have  another  talk  about 
this  cider  ;"  Mr.  Tucker  continued,  to  save 
abruptness  ;  "  it  should  be  indeed  a  thing  to 
talk  of,  if  a  stranger  could  beat  all  Devon- 
shire, like  this  !  When  you  have  time,  sir, 
whenever  you  have  time,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
meet  you  on  that  subject,  for  I  used  to  fancy 
that  I  understood  it,  and  I  made  an  improve- 
ment in  the  presses  once ;  and  I  ought  to 
have  had  a  patent  for  it." 

"  I  hope  to  have  many  good  talks  about 
it,  and  especially  about  the  best  fruit  for  it ;  " 
the  Captain  answered  briskly;  "for  the  Devon- 
shire apples  puzzle  me,  partly  by  their  local 


names,  and  their  infinite  variety,  but  still 
more,  by  their  general  badness.  I  can  go 
on  talking  about  fruit  for  ever,  when  I  find 
any  one  to  care  about  the  subject,  which  I 
scarcely  ever  do.  I  suppose  we  are  all  born 
with  a  turn  for  something,  however  the  turn 
of  our  lives  may  obscure  it.  But  I  see,  by 
the  top  of  the  kitchen  chimney,  that  our  jDlain 
dinner  is  as  ripe  as  a  good  fig.  My  daughter 
will  call  us,  in  about  two  minutes.  You 
have  walked  far  to-day,  and  you  ought  to  be 
hungry ;  or  at  any  rate,  you  must  be  tired, 
my  good  friend." 

"Not  as  I  knows  of;"  Mr.  Tucker 
answered,  for  Devonshire  legs  go  up  and 
down,  by  power  of  habit,  without  much 
strain.  "  But  at  my  time  of  life,  that  comes 
afterwards,  to  think  of." 

"  You  shall  not  walk  another  step  to-night, 
except  to  my  cottage,  and  a  stroll  by-and-by^ 
if  you  fancy  it,  in  my  garden.  We  will  make 
you  as  comfortable  as  we  can ;  and  my  Rosie 
is  no  bad  hand  at  that.  You  have  been  a 
very  true  friend  to  us,  Mr.  Tucker.  I  never 
like  to  press  my  affairs  upon  any  one  ;  for 
we  all  make  a  great  deal  too  much  fuss  about 
ourselves.  But  if  you  would  like  to  hear  my 
little  story,  to  which  you  have  never  had  the 
key  as  yet,  you  would  do  me  a  favour  by 
listening  by-and-by ;  and  even  a  greater  one 
by  your  advice  upon  it." 

"  Sir,  I  may  say,  though  I  am  not  curious, 
that  I  have  very  often  longed  to  know  it." 

"Here  comes  my  darling.  She  shall  go 
to  bed  early.  For  I  would  not  disturb  her, 
on  any  account.  And  then,  if  you  are  not 
too  tired,  you  shall  know  what  has  driven  me 
to  this  pecuHar  life ;  though  I  do  not  com- 
plain of  it,  and  wish  for  nothing  better.  For 
many  years  I  have  been  more  happy  than  a. 
king." 


A  LANCASHIRE   IDYL. 


TN  the  fast-falling  dusk  of  a  bleak,  cold  day, 

A  defenceless  woman  had  lost  her  way, 
And  hurried  along  by  increasing  fear, 
Saw  a  number  of  slouching  lads  draw  near. 
She  ran  for  her  life,  but  they  followed  her  fast, 
And  she  felt  with  horror  all  hope  was  past. 
For  two  great  hullcing  hobble-de-hoys 
Yelled  in  her  ears  with  their  hideous  noise. 
Leered  in  her  face  with  besotted  grin, 
Like  fearsome  nightmares  of  filthy  sin, 
And  clutched  her  and  hauled  and  mauled  her  about, 


Whilst  their  "  choice  "  companions,  with  brutal  shout, 

Scoffingly  stood,  with  stolid  scorn, 

Whilst  the  poor  lone  creature  was  shamed  and  torn. 

But  hark  !  in  this  moment  a  strident  voice, 

Loud,  manly,  and  clear,  made  her  heart  rejoice, 

As  a  stalwart  fellow  burst  into  the  ring 

And  came  to  the  rescue ;  with  one  good  swing 

Of  his  strong  right  arm,  struck  one  rascal  down 

And  collared  the  other  foul  mongrel  clown. 

"  Fly  for  your  life  !  "  to  the  woman  he  said, 

"  And  leave  these  ruffians  to  me  instead  !  " 
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Strong  and  supple  and  righteously  wroth 

This    gallant    champion    had    mastered    them 

both  ; 
But  the  crowd,  like  curs  by  number  bold, 
Forced  him  away  and  loosened  his  hold — 
Swarming,  seething  and  scuffling  round, 
Flung  him  defenceless  down  to  the  ground, 
And  left  him  thus  at  the  mercy  of  those 
Baffled,  savage,  and  cowardly  foes. 
Who  with  filthy  jeers  and  clodhoppers'  skill 
Kicked  him  to  death  at  their  own  sweet  will ! 


City  !  in  which  this  deed  was  done, 
Take  some  thought  for  your  brave,  dead  son  ! 
Humble  in  station,  gallant  in  deed. 
He  has  passed,  alas  !  from  all  heed  or  meed. 
But  oh  !  remember  he  gave  his  life 
For  a  poor,  lone  woman,  perchance  a  wife  ! 
See  to  it  well,  that  no  wife  of  his  own 
Is  mourning  his  death  with  poverty's  moan  ; 
And  see  to  it  well,  that  those  rascals  twain 
Are  handsomely  whipped  till  they  roar  with  pain 
And  are  taught  not  to  meddle  with  women  rgain  ! 

WM.   A.   GIBBS. 
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By    R.    H.    SCOTT,    F.R.S.,    Meteorological    Office. 


IN  the  month  of  September  last  a  con- 
ference on  the  subject  of  agricultural 
meteorology  was  held  at  Vienna,  and  one  of 
the  questions  proposed  in  the  programme  for 
discussion  was,  "  Can  meteorological  offices 
at  present  issue  forecasts  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success  ?  " 

The  utterance  of  the  conference  was  diplo- 
matic, as  it  entirely  avoided  the  crucial 
question  of  "  success,"  and  merely  stated  that 
no  office  dared  to  refuse  compliance  with  the 
public  demand  for  weather  prophecy,  in  some 
form  or  other. 

I  shall,  therefore,  endeavour  in  these  two 
papers  to  answer  this  question,  and  to  give 
some  account  of  what  we  are  able  to  do  in 
this  direction  in  these  islands,  and  also  of 
how  we  do  it. 

The  idea  of  conveying  to  the  public, 
through  the  newspapers,  indications  of  pro- 
bable weather,  is  an  old  one ;  for  Lavoisier, 
the  famous  French  chemist,  who  was  guillo- 
tined in  1794,  expressed  his  conviction,  some 
ninety-eight  years  ago,  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  print  in  the  newspapers  announce- 
ments which  the  public  might  find  very 
useful  in  enabling  them  to  predict  weather. 

The  idea  slept  for  a  long  time,  and  the 
credit  of  resuscitating  it,  or  rather  of  sug- 
gesting a  practicable  way  of  carrying  it  into 
effect,  belongs,  in  this  country  at  least,  to 
Mr.  John  Ball,  F.R.S.,  who,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  at  Swansea,  in  1848, 
proposed  a  system  of  collection  and  issue  of 
weather  reports  very  similar  to  that  now  in 
existence  throughout  the  civilised  world. 

Modern  weather  study  practically  came 
into  existence  as  a  result  of  the  invention  of 
the  electric  telegraph.  Before  that  date  few 
facilities  were  afforded  for  comparing,  day  by 


day,  the  simultaneous  observations  taken  at 
different  stations.  Some  far-sighted  investi- 
gators had  done  this  for  individual  storms, 
but  in  a  very  incomplete  manner.  In  fact, 
it  will  easily  be  understood  that  the  study 
of  long-past  weather  falls  very  flat  when  con- 
trasted with  the  vivid  interest  of  considering 
the  weather  we  are  actually  experiencing  on 
any  day  and  the  causes  to  v/hich  it  is  due. 

Prior  to  our  own  time,  with  our  modern 
conveniences  of  telegraphy,  scientific  men 
had  endeavoured  to  frame  rules  for  weather 
prediction  from  the  indications  of  their  instru- 
ments, more  especially  from  the  readings  of 
their  barometers.  The  well-known  wording, 
"  Fair,"  "  Change,"  "  Rain,"  &c.,  on  the 
scales  of  these  instruments  has  been  in  use 
for  nearly  two  centuries,  for  it  appears  on  a 
barometer  made  in  1688  by  John  Smith,  in 
London.  These  rules,  however,  were  not 
found  to  be  really  satisfactory,  and  as  late  as 
in  1846,  just  two  years  before  Mr.  Ball  made 
his  proposal,  Arago,  in  France,  said,  without 
any  allusion  to  Lavoisier's  hopes,  "  Never, 
whatever  may  be  the  progress  of  science, 
will  scientific  men  of  honour,  and  jealous  of 
their  reputation,  venture  to  predict  weather." 

Of  course  it  is  indisputable  that  such  rules 
as  those  of  which  "we  have  been  speaking 
possess  some  value,  for  many  observers,  as, 
for  instance,  captains  at  sea,  have  nothing  to 
trust  to  but  the  indications  of  their  own  in- 
struments and  their  own  observations  of  the 
wind  and  sky.  But,  in  order  to  interpret 
these  indications  correctly,  they  must  be  taken 
in  connection  with  the  wider  views  of  tlio 
causes  to  which  changes  of  weather  are  ulti- 
mately due,  the  study  of  which  forms  the 
principal  characteristic  of  modern  meteor- 
ology. 
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The  most  complete  list  of  the  deductions 
to  be  drawn  from  readings  of  the  barometer, 
taken  conjointly  with  observations  of  the 
wind,  is  to  be  found  in  a  work  recently  pub- 
lished in  Belgium,  "  Traite  Elementaire  de 
Mete'orologie,"  by  INIM.  Houzeau  and  Lan- 
caster. This  contains  a  table  filling  four 
8vo  pages,  and  gives  prognostics  based  on 
readings  of  the  barometer,  according  as  it  is 
rising,  falling,  or  steady,  and  the  wind  is  in 
each  of  the  eight  points— N.,  N.E.,  E.,  S.E., 
&c.,  &c. 

When  we  come  really  to  test  these  rules, 
we  find  them  far  from  satisfactory.  They 
draw  but  little  distinction  between  the  drench- 
ing rain  of  an  East  wind  on  the  northern 
side  of  a  barometrical  depression,  which  we 
shall  shortly  describe,  and  the  dry,  piercing 
cold  of  winds  from  the  same  quarter,  when 
they  belong  to  an  anticyclonic  system. 

We  look  in  vain  in  the  tables  for  any  in- 
dications Avhich  would  lead  us  to  anticipate 
such  a  snowfall  with  Easterly  winds  as  that  of 
January  iSth  last,  in  the  South  of  England. 
The  most  the  tables  say  is  that  some  rain  or 
snow  may  fall  when  the  wind  is  in  that  point 
of  ill-repute.     Of  ill-repute  it  is  indeed,  for — 

"  When  the  wind  is  in  the  east, 
'Tis  good  for  neither  man  nor  beast." 

There  is,  however,  a  class  of  weather  rules 
of  which  we  must  speak  with  more  respect, 
though  it  is  found  to  be  impracticable  to 
arrange  them  under  different  heads  and  print 
them  in  a  book.  These  are  the  observa- 
tions which  have  been  made  from  the  earliest 
times,  centuries  before  instruments  were 
dreamt  of,  and  which  are  current  at  the 
present  day,  not  only  among  our  shepherds 
and  our  fishermen,  but  among  all  savage 
tribes  also.  I  mean  the  popular  weather  prog- 
nostics, the  signs  drawn  from  the  appearance 
of  the  clouds,  of  the  sunrise,  or  sunset; 
from  the  degree  of  visibility  of  distant  objects  ; 
from  the  behaviour  of  birds  and  animals,  and 
all  the  hundred  and  one  phenomena  which 
constitute  in  each  district  the  locally  accre- 
dited corJ>iis  juris  of  the  weather.  As  an 
instance  of  an  observation  of  the  last  of  these 
classes,  I  may  cite  the  old  shepherd,  who, 
when  asked  how  he  knew  it  was  going  to 
rain,  said,  "  Because  my  old  ram  is  grazing 
with  his  tail  to  the  wind  !  " 

A  few  years  ago  I  received  an  admirable 
illustration  of  the  value  of  such  weather 
knowledge  in  a  letter  from  the  late  Com- 
modore Goodenough,  when  he  was  on  the 
Australian  station.  His  ship,  the  Fearl, 
was  cruising  in  the  Pacific,  and  she  fell  in 
with  a  canoe  manned  by  some  natives,  who 


had  run  away  from  their  own  island,  and 
had  sailed,  when  picked  up,  as  much  as 
1, 600  miles  in  an  open  boat !  As  the  Com- 
modore said,  these  men  must  have  had 
a  sixth  sense,  to  enable  them,  utterly  de- 
void of  instruments,  and  in  a  half-starving 
condition,  to  avoid  islands  and  reefs,  and 
to  run  into  shelter  on  the  approach  of  bad 
weather  during  their  long  sail. 

Invaluable  as  the  possession  of  this  sixth 
sense  is  to  those  gifted  with  it,  it  is  mainly 
local  in  its  application,  and  is  practically  all 
but  incommunicable.  Take  a  person  possess- 
ing it  into  a  strange  district  and  he  v/ill  be 
often  at  fault ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
we  see  two  persons  in  the  same  circumstances, 
one  having  this  knowledge  and  the  other 
destitute  of  it,  we  are  reminded  of  the  child's 
story  of  '•'  Eyes  and  No  Eyes." 

It  is  this  class  of  knowledge,  the  lack  of 
wliich  among  book  meteorologists,  and 
among  the  telegraphic  reporting  staff,  makes 
itself  most  severely  felt  in  our  own  system  of 
weather  telegraphy,  and  in  fact  in  that  of 
every  other  country.  Over  and  over  again 
the  remark  has  been  made,  by  me  or  to  me, 
when  our  office  has  failed  to  issue  timely 
warning  of  a  gale  :  "  If  only  our  reporters 
at  the  out-stations  had  told  us  the  appearance 
of  the  sky  and  landscape,  in  addition  to 
sending  up  their  instrumental  readings,  we 
should  have  had  a  very  difterent  grasp  of  the 
existing  conditions  and  of  the  impending 
change,  than  we  actually  possessed  when  we 
studied  the  chart  on  which  these  readings 
were  entered,  and  framed  the  forecast." 

The  space  would  fail  me  were  I  to  enlarge 
on  this  topic,  and  I  need  only  remark,  as  a 
fair  illustration  of  our  difficulties  on  this 
head,  that  we,  in  the  office  in  London, 
judging  of  the  weather  on  the  coast  at  the 
moment  I  am  writing,  are  much  in  the  state 
of  a  physician  called  on  to  diagnose  the 
condition  of  a  patient  whom  he  cannot  see, 
and  of  whose  symptoms  he  has  nothing  but 
a  garbled  account  drawn  up  on  a  postcard 
by  an  incompetent  assistant. 

Before  I  conclude,  however,  I  hope  to 
show  how  local  weather  knowledge  can  be, 
and  in  some  countries  is,  turned  to  useful 
account  in  popular  weather  forecasting. 

Besides  this  deficiency  of  local  weather 
information  in  our  reports,  there  is  a  radical 
difficulty  which  besets  all  our  attempts  to  learn 
what  is  going  on  in  the  atmosphere.  We 
do  not  know,  and  apparently  have  no  present 
prospect  of  ascertaining,  what  is  taking  place 
over  our  heads.  The  stratum  of  air  to  which 
our  storms,   no  matter  what  their  violence, 
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are  confined,  is  comparatively  very  thin. 
We  often  notice  clouds  drifting  rapidly  over 
the  face  of  the  sun  or  moon,  while  we  on  the 
ground  feel  hardly  any  wind  at  all,  and  con- 
versely we  see  clouds  apparently  motionless, 
while  we  are  experiencing  a  smart  gale  below. 
A  striking  instance  of  these  latter  conditions 
occurred  a  few  years  ago  at  a  place  called 
Hallsberg,  in  Sweden.  A  violent  tronibe,  or 
whirlwind,  passed  over  the  district,  and 
observers  noticed  that  even  comparatively 
low  clouds  showed  no  signs  of  disturbance, 
while  haycocks,  carts,  house-roofs,  and  even 
trees  were  being  hurled  about  in  wild  con- 
fusion below.  Another  proof  of  the  same 
thing  is  found  in  a  statement  by  Mr.  Eliot, 
of  Calcutta,  who  has  studied  the  cyclones 
which  have  visited  India  during  this  century, 
and  finds  that  for  the  last  fifty  years  only  one 
single  cyclone  has  crossed  the  Western 
Ghauts,  a  range  averaging  about  4,000  feet 
in  height,  and  of  which  the  highest  peaks  do 
not  exceed  7,000  feet.  The  storms  were 
entirely  confined  to  the  stratum  below  that 
level.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  reality  of  these 
dififerences  between  the  winds  prevailing  at 
even  moderate  altitudes,  and  those  felt  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  need  only  be  said 
that  balloonists  inform  us  that  they  never 
ascend  even  1,000  feet  without  noticing  a 
considerable  shift  of  wind. 

If  then  the  observations  we  can  make  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth  are  insufficient  to 
tell  us  even  in  what  direction  the  air  of  the 
stratum  immediately  above  our  heads  is 
moving,  much  less  can  they  afford  us  any 
information  as  to  its  temperature  or  humidity. 

It  is  therefore  this  circumstance,  that  we 
may  have  successive  strata  above  us,  moving 
in  different  directions  and  exhibiting  different 
conditions  of  temperature  and  humidity,  and 
of  which  we  can  hardly  gain  any  information 
at  all,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  our 
correctly  judging  of  the  agencies  which  from 
time  to  time  affect  our  weather.  It  is  mainly 
to  this  cause  that  we  attribute  our  inability 
to  form  any  estimate  of  the  amount  of  rain 
which  is  likely  to  fall  on  any  day.  I  shall 
give  instances  of  this  subsequently,  and  show 
that  we  are  not  at  all  peculiar  in  this  imperfec- 
tion, for  the  same  complaint  is  made  against 
our  neighbours  the  meteorologists  of  Ger- 
many; they,  too,  fail  to  give  warning  of 
coming  inundations. 

The  only  way  in  which  we  can  gain  any 
information  as  to  the  upper  currents  is  from 
cloud  observations,  especially  those  of  the 
cirrus,  or  mare's-tail  type.  The  worst  of 
these  observations  is  that  while  the  oppor- 


tunities of  making  them  rarely  occur,  for,  of 
course,  in  cloudy  weather  the  upper  clouds 
are  invisible,  it  is  not  at  all  an  easy  matter 
to  record  them  when  they  present  themselves, 
for  they  change  their  position  so  very  slowly 
that  it  requires  a  practised  eye  to  form  a  cor- 
rect judgment  of  their  motion. 

This  difficulty  of  gaining  a  knowledge  of 
j  the  upper  currents  meets  us  not  only  in  fore- 
I  casting,  but  in  the  whole  science  of  meteor- 
ology, for  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot  reason 
with  confidence  about  the  atmosphere  as  a 
whole  if  we  cannot  gauge  every  part  of  it. 

In  giving  an  account  of  our  forecasting 
operations  the  reader  must  be  reminded  that 
the  material  we  have  to  deal  with  daily  con- 
sists of  some  fifty  reports  for  8  a.m.,  and 
about  one-fourth  of  that  number  for  2  p.m. 
and  6  p.m.  respectively,  and  that  several  of 
these  reports,  unfortunately  not  the  least  im- 
portant ones,  frequently  arrive  too  late  to  be 
utilised  in  the  preparation  of  the  forecasts, 
which  must  be  got  ready  against  a  definite  hour. 

The  stations  at  which  the  observations  are 
taken  are  situated  round  our  own  coasts,  and 
at  various  points  on  those  of  the  Continent, 
from  Corunna  to  Bodo,  in  Norway,  and  Ha- 
paranda,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 
The  stations  are  selected  mainly  with  a  view 
to  their  affording  opportunities  for  correct 
wind  reports,  and  many  of  them  are  on  ex- 
posed spots.  It  is,  however,  impracticable 
to  obtain  reports  from  eligible  situations  on 
all  parts  of  the  coast,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  are  few  telegraph  stations  excepting 
in  towns,  which  are  situated  in  the  bays,  not 
on  the  headlands.  If  we  take  the  most 
westerly  station  of  all,  and  almost  the  most 
important  in  Europe,  that  of  Valentia,  the 
point  where  the  observations  are  taken  is  on 
the  inside  of  the  island,  and  is  therefore  com- 
paratively sheltered ;  the  fact  being  that  no 
one  could  live  on  the  cliffs  which  Hne  the 
shore  exposed  to  the  open  Atlantic. 

The  reader  will  see,  therefore,  that,  do  what 
we  will,  circumstances  are  too  strong  for  us, 
and  there  is  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  even 
correct  wind  reports.  Again,  the  more  dis- 
tant a  station  is  the  more  difficult  is  it  to 
obtain  reports  from  it  regularly.  For  years 
past  we  have  hardly  ever  had  the  reports  from 
Corunna  in  time  to  use  them  for  forecasts  or 
storm  warnings,  and  at  this  very  juncture 
(February,  18S1)  complaints  have  been  made 
to  us  that  the  recent  fractures  of  the  cables 
to  the  Hebrides  and  Shetland  have  disarranged 
the  weather  service  of  the  whole  of  Europe. 

There  is  yet  another,  the  crowning  difficulty 
of  all,   the  deficiency  of  our  reports  as  to 
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number  and  frequency;  and  to  overcome  this 
nothing  more  than  a  free  expenditure  of 
money  is  needed,  but  this  expenditure  must  be 
on  such  a  scale  that  no  government  could 
possibly  sanction  it.  We  must  remember 
that  each  telegraphic  report  costs  the  same  as, 
neither  more  nor  less  than,  an  ordinary  mes- 
sage. If,  as  in  many  European  countries, 
the  meteorological  reports  are  transmitted 
free,  this  simply  means  that  the  governments 
subsidize  the  meteorological  service  indirectly, 
and  to  the  extent  of  the  bill  for  telegraphic 
transmission. 

When  it  is  stated  that  for  an  efficient 
system  of  "weather  telegraphy  a  constant 
watch  day  and  night  should  be  kept  at 
all  our  outlying  stations,  and  at  the  central 
office,  so  that  the  earliest  symptoms  of  dis- 
turbance may  be  instantly  detected  and  no- 
tified to  all  parts,  it  appears  to  be  forgotten 
that  the  co-operation  of  the  telegraphic  service 
is  at  least  as  equally  necessary  as  that  of  the 
special  meteorological  staff.  For  every  mes- 
sage sent  after  hours,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
charges  for  transmission,  sundry  shillings  have 
to  be  paid  to  post-masters  and  telegraph 
clerks  for  extra  attendance,  while  notice  must 
in  each  case  be  given  beforehand  that  their 
services  will  be  required. 

It  is  therefore,  clear  that  such  a  proposal 
as  that  mentioned  would  entail  the  unremit- 
ting attention  to  meteorological  work,  not 
only  of  the  meteorological  reporters  and 
clerks,  but  of  a  large  number  of  the  Post 
Office  employes  as  well.  The  idea  therefore 
may  be  dismissed  as  entirely  visionary,  and 
meteorologists  must  cut  their  coats  according 
to  their  cloth,  and  perforce  content  them- 
selves with  two,  or  at  the  most  three,  daily 
reports  from  their  principal  stations,  and  with 
-one  from  all  the  others. 

These  reports  consist  of  the  ordinary 
instrumental  observations  of  Pressure,  Tem- 
perature, Humidity,  Wind,  Rain  and  Weather, 
and  as  soon  as  received  they  are  entered  on 
maps,  of  which  one  is  prepared  for  each  time 
of  observation,  and  are  considered  in  the  first 
instance  with  reference  to  the  barometer,  as 
determining  the  wind,  and  with  it  the  tem- 
perature and  the  weather. 

More  and  more  are  meteorologists  and 
the  public  at  large  recognising  every  day 
that,  in  the  distribution  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure we  find  the  principal,  if  not  the  master, 
key  to  the  interpretation  of  all  the  phenomena 
of  weather,  for  these  are  all  referable  to  the 
existence  and  mutual  interaction  of  regions  of 
excessive  and  defective  pressure,  of  which  I 
must  now  proceed  to  speak. 


When  we  lay  down  on  a  map  a  number  of 
barometrical  readings,  taken  at  the  same 
instant  of  time  over  an  extended  area,  we 
find  that  the  readings  are  never  the  same  all 
over  the  space,  and  that  in  their  variations 
they  exhibit  a  methodical  arrangement.  In 
one  part  of  the  map  the  barometrical  read- 
ings will  be  high  and  in  another  low.  We 
shall  not  find  an  isolated  high  reading  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  low  ones  or  vice 
versa,  but  each  district,  high  or  low,  shows 
a  gradual  progression  towards  the  rela- 
tively highest  or  lowest  reading  within  its 
area. 

In  fact,  if  we  suppose  the  atmosphere  to 
be  a  liquid  like  the  sea,  and  enveloping  the 
earth,  we  may  imagine  the  air  over  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  north  of  the  latitude  of 
40°  N.  to  be  like  a  gigantic  river.  If  such 
a  river  be  flowing  rapidly,  we  often  see  on  its 
surface  small  waves  and  eddies,  each  with  its 
own  circulation,  which  are  carried  along  with 
the  stream. 

If  we  could  look  at  the  upper  surface  of 
the  atmosphere,  supposing  it  to  be  homo- 
geneous and  of  equal  density  throughout,  we 
should  see  much  the  same  sort  of  conditions, 
except  that  what  corresponds  to  the  crests  of 
the  waves  would  be  patches  of  excessive 
pressure,  while  what  corresponds  to  the 
eddies  would  be  the  areas  of  defective  pres- 
sure. The  surface,  therefore,  if  suddenly 
congealed,  would  present  the  appearance  of 
a  number  of  isolated  mounds  and  pits,  with 
very  little  level  surface  at  all. 

The  contour  lines,  to  use  a  geographical 
expression,  on  the  surface,  would  be  the  lines 
of  equal  barometrical  pressure,  or  the  "  iso- 
bars," as  we  call  them,  which  are  shown  on 
all  weather  maps. 

These  pits  would  have  steep  sides,  be 
deep,  and  of  comparatively  small  diameter; 
while  the  mounds,  on  the  contrary,  would 
be  flat-topped  and  extensive  in  area.  The 
pits  are  what  we  call  barometrical  depres- 
sions, or  "  cyclones,"  from  the  Greek  word 
kukXos,  a  circle,  because  the  air  whirls  round 
them ;  the  mounds  are  the  areas  of  high 
pressure,  called  "  anticyclones,"  because  they 
are  the  opposite  of  cyclones. 

If  the  reader  has  got  well  into  his  mind 
this  fact  of  pressure  being  unequal  over  a 
large  area,  the  next  thing  for  him  to  remember 
is,  that  the  greater  the  inequality  of  pressure 
over  the  area,  the  stronger  is  the  wind. 

This  relation  of  the  wind  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  pressure,  instead  of  to  the  actual 
reading  of  the  barometer  at  each  place,  is 
the  essential  feature  of  modern  meteorology, 
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and  a  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  it 
upsets  most  of  the  rules  which  I  have  men- 
tioned for  predicting  the  weather  from  the 
readings  of  a  single  barometer.  We  require 
to  know,  not  only  what  our  own  barometer 
indicates,  but  also  how  our  neighbours'  instru- 
ments in  all  the  country  round  differ  from  it. 
This  knowledge  is,  of  course,  only  attainable 
by  telegraphic  means. 

This  law  of  the  relation  of  wind  to  pressure 
is  stated  implicitly  in  the  writings  of  some 
authors  full  thirty  years  ago ;  but  Professor 
Buys  Ballot,  of  Utrecht,  persistently  urged 
its  importance  about  the  year   i860,  and 
after  him  it  has  generally  been  named.     It 
is  thus  stated  : — "  Stand  with  your  back  to 
the  wind,  and  the  barometer  will  be  lower 
on  your  left  hand  than  on  your  right." 

The  truth  of  the  law  is  evident  on  the 
inspection  of  any  weather  chart,  and  is  only 
modified  according  to  the  latitude,  being 
reversed  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

If  we  apply  it  to  our  areas  of  high  and 
low  barometer,  we  shall  see  that  round  the 
former,  the  anticyclones,  the  air  must  re- 
volve with  watch-hands ;  that  if  we  were 
in  a  balloon,  drifting  before  the  wind,  and 
always  kept  the  point  of  highest  barometer 
on  our  right-hand  side,  we  should  travel 
from  East  to  West,  round  by  South,  round 
the  southern  edge  of  the  anticyclone.  In 
the  depressions,  or  cyclones,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  balloonist,  always  keeping  the 
point  of  lowest  barometer  on  his  left-hand 
side,  would  move  from  West  to  East,  round 
by  South,  when  skirting  the  southern  side 
of  the  system.  This  would  be  a  motion 
against  watch-hands. 

This  will  appear  from  the  subjoined 
diagrams,  of  which  Fig.  i  represents  a 
cyclonic  system,  in  fact,  a  very  serious 
storm,  which  raged  in  these  islands  on 
Sunday,  Nov.  29,  1874. 

The  lines  drawn  on  the  map  are  isobars, 
which,  in  this  case,  are  drawn  for  every  two- 
tenths  of  an  inch,  the  central  area  is  bounded 
by  the   isobar  of  28-6   ins.,  which   encloses 
North  Wales,  Cheshire,  and  part  of  Lanca- 
shire. 

The  wind  is  shown  by  arrows  which  fly 
with  it,  and  its  force  is  indicated  by  the 
number  of  barbs  and  feathers  on  the  arrow. 
For  instance,  the  arrows  for  Scilly,  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  and  Scarborough,  denote  very 
heavy  gales  from  West-north-west  in  the  two 
first,  and  from  South-east  in  the  last  case. 
The  weather,  temperature,  and  state  of  the 
sky  are  given  in  words. 

Fig.  2  represents  an  anticyclonic  system, 


a  day  taken  out  of  a  long  series  of  similar 
conditions  of  weather,  which  prevailed  in 
February,  1S74. 

The  isobars  are  drawn  for  every  tenth  of  an 
inch,  the  remaining  indications  on  the  map 
are  explained  above. 

These  diagrams  show  how  it  is  that,  know- 
ing the  direction  of  the  wind,  we  can  tell  the 
distribution  of  pressure,  and  vice  versa. 

The  idea  which  meteorologists  have  of 
these  two  classes  of  areas  is,  that  the  air  is 
flowing  along  a  spiral  course  into  the  areas 


Fig-.  I. — C)'clonic  S3-stem — Isobars,  Wind  and  Weather. 
Nov.  29,  1874,  8  A.M. 

of  depression,  where  it  rises  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  while  it  is  flowing  along  a  spiral 
course  out  ^the  anticyclonic  areas,  where  it 
descends  from  the  upper  regions  of  the 
atmosphere. 

The  systems  differ  materially  in  the  character 
of  the  weather  which  accompanies  them.  As 
a  rule,  depressions  are  associated  with  a 
cloudy  sky,  dampness  of  the  air,  and  raiiL 
These  conditions  imply  warmth  in  winter,  and 
cold  weather  in  summer.  Anticyclones  are 
associated  with  a  very  dry  atmosphere  and  a 
sky  generally  clear,  but  though  sometimes 
foggy,  never   covered  with  clouds.     These 
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Fig.  2. — Antic3'clonic  S3-stem — Isob.ars,  Wind  and  Weather. 
Feb.  4,  1874,  8  A.M. 

conditions  produce  intense  cold  in  winter, 
and  heat  in  summer. 

Again,  in  depressions,  the  isobars  lie  close 
together,  and  the  winds  are  strong.  In  anti- 
cyclones, the  isobars  lie  far  apart,  and  the 
Avinds  are  light. 

In  Fig.  I,  as  already  explained,  the  isobars 
are  drawn  for  every  two-tenths  of  an  inch,  in 
Fig.  2  for  every  tenth  of  an  inch,  and  yet  the 
lines  are  much  closer  together  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter  case.  In  the  former  case 
there  was  a  storm,  in  the  latter  calm 
weather. 

INIathematicians  have  not  yet  explained 
to  us  the  reason  of  the  last-named  difference 
of  conditions,  or,  what  is  closely  connected 
therewith,  the  reason  that  the  barometer 
oscillates  more  violently  when  the  readings 
are  low  than  when  they  are  high.  So  we 
must  only  take  the  facts  as  they  are,  and 
make  the  best  of  them. 

These  statements  are,  of  course,  of  a  very 
general  nature,  but  they  furnish  the  key  to 
many  of  the  weather  problems  which  con- 
front us  in  forecasting. 

Let  us  now  consider,  in  a  little  more  detail, 
the  weather  phenomena  of   typical  depres- 


sions and  anticyclones.  The  diagrams  have 
shown  us  the  wind  conditions  in  each  case. 
The  map  for  November  29th  (Fig.  i)  ex- 
hibits the  wind  circulating  according  to  Buys 
Ballot's  law,  and  blowing  hard ;  in  fact,  a 
very  heavy  gale.  As  regards  temperature, 
the  Avhole  eastern  part,  or  front  of  the  sys- 
tem, was  marked  by  a  very  rapid  rise  of  the 
temperature,  by  great  heat  for  the  season, 
while,  on  the  western  side,  or  in  the  rear  of 
the  system,  the  temperature  was  lower,  the 
weather  was  colder.  In  both  cases  these 
terms  refer,  to  the  change  of  temperature 
during  the  previous  twenty-four  hours. 
Where  the  weather  was  warm,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  cloud  and  rain ;  where  it  was 
cold,  the  sky  was  clear. 

The  anticyclone  (Fig.  2)  presents  us 
with  conditions  in  exact  contrast  to  those 
just  enumerated.  On  its  eastern  side  the 
weather  had  become  much  colder  since  the 
previous  day,  and  on  its  western  side  the 
temperature  had  begun  to  rise.  The  sky 
was  generally  clear,  though  foggy  at  the 
centre,  but  clouds  showed  themselves  on 
our  western  coasts,  while  no  rain  was 
reported  anywhere. 

Of  these  two  classes  of  disturbance  of 
atmospheric  equilibrium,  the  depressions 
present  much  more  interest  than  the 
anticyclones.  They  are  far  more  common, 
move  more  quickly,  and  produce  their 
successive  weather-changes  more  rapidly. 

I  shall  now  describe  very  briefly  our 
ordinary  experiences  in  England,  when 
one  of  these  depressions  passes  over  the 
country  in  winter,  say  after  a  frost.  The 
sky  first  covers  itself  with  thin  mare's-tail 
clouds,  which  gradually  become  denser, 
and  develop  themselves  into  parallel  bars,, 
stretching  across  the  heavens,  and  which, 
owing  to  perspective,  seem  to  converge 
at  opposite  points  of  the  horizon.  They 
thus  assume  the  appearance  of  the  streaks 
of  a  boat,  seen  from  the  inside,  and  the 
phenomenon  receives  the  common  name 
of  a  "  Noah's  Ark "  in  the  clouds,  and  is 
a  w^ell-known  sign  of  impending  rain.  This 
Noah's  Ark,  under  the  circumstances  de- 
scribed, stretches  from  South-east  towards 
North-west,  and  the  wind  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground  soon  shifts  to  a  South-easterly 
direction,  while  the  barometer  begins  to  fall 
rapidly,  the  thermometer  to  rise,  and  fine  rain 
to  fall.  The  changes  progress  steadily,  the 
barometer  falls  more  and  more,  the  wind 
shifts  through  South  to  South-west,  blowing 
harder  the  more  rapidly  the  mercury  sinks  in 
the  barometer-tube,  and  the   cloud  canopy 
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becomes  denser  and  denser,  the  rain,  first 
setting  in  as  mist,  getting  heavier  and  more 
constant.  At  last,  when  the  barometer  has 
reached  its  lowest  point,  the  wind  flies  round 
to  West,  or  West-noi  th-west,  in  a  very  heavy 
shower,  the  instant  of  shift  of  wind  beingmarked 
by  a  sudden  rise  of  the  barometer,  and  an 
equally  sudden  fall  of  the  thermometer.  The 
sky  soon  clears,  and  cumulus  clouds  drift 
past,  producing  occasional  heavy  showers, 
which  are  often  accompanied  by  thunder  and 
lightning,  with 
hail,  the  wind 
still  drawing  more 
northwards,  and 
the  barometer 
rising  rapidly. 

This  is  a  gene- 
ral description  of 
the  sequence  of 
phenomena  when 
the  observer  is 
situated  at  the 
southern  side  of 
the  track  of  the 
centre ;  and  this 
is  our  most  com- 
mon experience 
in  England,  for 
the  centres  of  the 
majority  of  the 
depressions  which 
visit  us  pass  over 
the  northern  part 
of  Great  Britain, 
or  else  entirely 
clear  of  the  north 
of  Scotland. 

When  the  ob- 
server finds  him- 
self on  the  north- 
ern side  of  the 
track,  he  will  ex- 
perience a  very 
different  state  of 
affairs.  The  wind 
will  "back,"  or 
shift  against  the 
through  East  to  North-east  and  North; 
and  if  he  is  near  the  centre  the  rain  will 
fall  steadily  and  heavily,  and  will  not  cease 
suddenly  as  soon  as  the  barometer  begins 
to  rise. 

The  engraving  Fig.  3,  which  is  copied 
from  an  illustration  to  Mr.  Ley's  Lecture  on 
"  Clouds  and  Weather  Signs,"'  *  is  intended 
to  show  the  prevalent  conditions  of  wmd, 
cloud,  and  weather,  in  the  various  parts  of  a 

•  "Modern  Metcorologj-."     London:  Stanford,  1879. 


fig'.  3. — Distribution  of  Clouds  and  Weatbcr  in  an  ideal 
Cyclonic  System  moving  from  West  to  East. 


cyclonic  system.  The  area  covered  by  the 
engraving  is  supposed  to  resemble  that  of 
the  cyclonic  system  proper,  say  that  enclosed 
by  the  isobar  of  29*4  ins.  in  Fig.  i,  and  it  is 
supposed  to  be  advancing  from  West  to  East 
along  the  line  of  the  large  arrow.  The 
"  edge  of  advancing  bank  of  cirro-stratus  " 
shows  the  district  in  which  the  blue  of  the 
sky  begins  to  be  obscured  by  films  of  cloud. 
Tliese  soon  thicken,  and  the  whole  front  is 
characterized  by  heavy  rain  clouds.     In  this 

part  the  wind  is 
South-easterly, 
and  if  now  we 
imagine  a  chord 
drawn  across  the 
shaded  part  of  the 
figure  parallel  to 
the  large  arrow, 
and  on  its  south- 
ern side,  we  shall 
reproduce  the  ex- 
perience of  an  ob- 
server on  the  south 
side  of  the  path 
of  the  depression, 
and  can  follow  the 
description  of  the 
shifts  of  wind  and 
accompanying 
changes  of  wea- 
ther which  have 
been  already 
given. 

If  we  suppose 
the  chord  drawn 
on  the  northern 
side  of  the  central 
arrow,  we  shall 
reproduce  the  ob- 
server's experi- 
ence when  the 
depression  passes 
south  of  him  ;  we 


sun,     from     South-east 


shall  see  that  the 
wind    will     shift 
through  East    to 
North  and   North-west,  and  that  the  dense 
cloud  covering  will  take  longer  to  pass  over 
him,  for  it  extends  further  to  the  westward  than 
it  does  on   the  southern  chord,  or  in  other 
words,  that  the  northern  observer  will  have 
the  rain  for  a  longer  time  than  the  southern. 
As  to  an  anticyclone,  it  will  be  perceived, 
from  what  has  ah-eady  been  said,  that  no 
changes  of  weather  take  place  during  its  pre- 
valence, excepting  the  occasional  formation 
and  clearing  away  of  fogs. 

{To  be  concluded  next  nion/h.) 
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ON   THE    TREATMENT    OF   OUR   JUVENILE    OFFENDERS. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  SIR  WALTER  CROFTON,   C.B. 


MY  official  connection  with  the  direction 
of  prisons  for  adult  and  juvenile  of- 
fenders, and  with  the  inspection  of  Reforma- 
tory and  Industrial  Schools,  together  with  my 
long  experience  as  a  member  of  committees 
for  their  management,  and  as  a  county 
magistrate,  will,  I  trust,  be  sufficient  testi- 
mony that  I  have  well  considered  the  subject 
upon  which  I  now  write.  It  is  one,  the  im- 
portance of  which  to  the  community  cannot 
be  well  overestimated,  and  assuredly  ought 
not  to  be  lightly  considered. 

Although  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
establishment  of  Reformatory  and  Industrial 
Schools  has  been  of  very  considerable  service 
to  the  country,  it  is  certain  that  any  changes 
which  can  be  made  of  a  nature  to  reduce 
their  cost  without  impairing  their  efficiency 
will  be  very  heartily  welcomed.  And  of  far 
higher  importance  than  this  will  be  the 
removal  of  the  blot — stated  on  the  best 
authority  to  exist — which  sends  more  children 
to  prison  than  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
justice  or  is  consistent  with  humanity.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  is  of  opinion — an  opinion 
which  is  shared  by  the  most  thoughtful  and 
experienced  persons  in  the  country — that  too 
many  children  are  sent  to  prison.  Acting  on 
his  conviction  he  communicated  this  opinion 
to  the  magistracy  of  the  country,  and  with  the 
view  of  introducing  a  Bill  on  the  subject  this 
session,  requested  that  reports  should  be 
made  to  him  by  the  different  Quarter  Ses- 
sions in  order  that  he  might  give  to  them 
very  full  consideration. 

These  reports  and  suggestions  were  prin- 
cipally made  to  the  Home  Secretary  in 
January  last,  and  those  who  have  informed 
themselves  with  regard  to  them  will  have 
been  struck  with  the  concensus  of  opinion 
upon  one  point,  viz.,  the  more  stringent 
enforcement  of  parental  responsibility. 

With  reference  to  other  matters,  such  as 
the  minimum  age  at  which  children  should  be 
sent  to  prison,  either  on  sentences  preliminary 
to  Reformatory  School  training,  or  merely 
those  of  imprisonment — points  which  I  shall 
presently  discuss — the  suggestions  varied 
very  considerably.  But  with  regard  to 
"parental  responsibility,"  which  may  well 
be  termed  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  the 
problem  to  be  solved,  no  difference  of 
opinion  appeared  to  exist. 

Those    conversant    with    the    discussions 


which  were  held  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Reformatory  School  Act,  will  well  re- 
member that  this  princiiDle  was  the  one 
which  alone  enabled  its  supporters  to  stem 
the  strong  tide  of  opposition  which  existed 
against  the  measure.  And  even  now,  when 
the  beneficial  effects  of  the  statute  have  been 
very  generally  felt,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
prove  the  justice  of  throwing  upon  the  tax- 
payer duties  for  which  the  parents  should,  to 
the  utmost  possible  extent,  be  both  held 
responsible  and  made  to  perform. 

It  is  true  that  at  the  present  time  there  is 
in  the  aggregate  an  apparently  large  contri- 
bution made  by  the  parents  towards  the 
support  of  their  children  in  Reformatory  and 
Industrial  Schools ;  but  on  examining  the 
sums  paid  by  individuals  they  will  be  found 
to  be  exceedingly  small,  and  far  too  low  to 
induce  the  parent  to  be  more  careful  with 
regard  to  other  members  of  his  family.  So 
far  from  this  being  the  case,  he  realises  that 
by  contributing  one-fourth  of  the  sum  his 
child  costs  him  at  home,  he  can  get  him  fed, 
clothed,  and  taught  a  trade  at  the  expense  of 
the  tax-payer.  INIoreover,  we  know  that  in  a 
very  large  number  of  cases  no  payment  is 
made.  It  is  quite  certain  that,  having  regard 
both  to  humanitarian  and  financial  considera- 
tions, the  time  has  arrived  when  parents  should 
be  held  more  accountable  than  they  now  are 
for  the  deeds  of  their  children,  consequent,  as 
they  have  generally  been,  on  bad  training  and 
neglect ;  and  that  a  special  agency  to  attain 
this  end  in  the  most  complete  manner  should 
be  instituted  by  the  State. 

It  is  appropriate  here  to  invite  attention  to 
what  may  be  termed  the  last  official  words  of 
one  whose  large  practical  experience,  great 
ability,  and  earnestness  in  the  cause  he  had 
so  deeply  at  heart,  entitle  them  to  the  most 
serious  attention.  I  allude  to  the  late  Rev. 
Sydney  Turner's  report,  published  in  1S76. 
The  report  is  a  sort  of  summing-up  of  the 
results  of  reformatory  action — setting  forth 
the  difficulties  which  beset  its  introduction, 
and  the  incredulity  of  certain  officials  as  to  its 
success.  As  one  of  the  incredulous,  the  name 
of  the  late  Mr.  Waddington,  the  Under-Secre- 
tary of  the  Home  Departmentjis  mentioned. 
He  expressed  to  Mr.  Turner  his  regretful 
conviction  of  the  fallacy  of  his  reformatory 
views  on  the  ground  that,  "while  there  were 
pockets  to  pick  there  would  be  people  to  pick 
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them."  Before  death,  Mr.  Waddington 
changed  his  views,  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Turner 
on  liis  retirement  from  office  to  express  his 
satisfaction  at  the  results  which  had  been 
achieved. 

The  report,  written  at  a  time  of  great 
physical  suffering,  and  with  the  knowledge 
that  they  would  be  the  last  words  addressed 
to  the  public  by  the  writer,  contains  notes  of 
warning  which  should  not  be  lightly  held  by 
those  in  authority. 

It  is  stated  that  the  remarkable  success 
of  the  English  reformatory  system  is  due  to 
certain  important  features  which  especially 
distinguish  it.  One  of  these  is  the  recognition 
and  enforcement  of  the  duty  of  the  parents 
of  the  young  offenders  sent  to  Reformatory 
Schools,  to  contribute  towards  their  mainte- 
nance while  under  detention.  This  provision 
was  at  first  regarded  as  more  speculative 
than  practical ;  but  experience  had  shown 
not  only  its  value  but  its  reasonableness,  and 
while  the  contributions  from  this  source  for 
Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  were 
^2,439  in  1861,  on  a  total  of  4,827  inmates, 
they  had  risen  to  ;^i8,044  in  1875,  on  a 
corresponding  total  of  17,391.  I  shall  pre- 
sently refer  to  another  important  feature 
mentioned  in  this  report,  which  has  regard 
to  the  preliminary  imprisonment  of  offenders 
before  being  sent  to  Reformatory  Schools, 
concerning  which  there  is  at  present  some 
difference  of  opinion.  But  before  leaving 
the  important  branch  of  my  subject  having 
reference  to  parental  responsibility,  I  would 
invite  attention  to  the  report  of  a  deputation 
to  the  Home  Secretary  from  Manchester  and 
Stafford  on  the  13th  of  last  January. 

Sir  William  Harcourt  stated  in  reply  "  that 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  an  example  has 
been  set  which  might  well  be  followed. 
There  is  there  a  State  officer,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  look  after  the  children,  and  take  care 
that  the  first  commencement  of  crime  is 
dealt  with  in  tenderness  and  caution.  I 
have  also  information  from  Belgium  as  to 
how  the  question  is  dealt  with  there,  from 
which  I  will  read  but  one  passage,  viz. :  '  If 
the  delinquent  is  under  twelve  years  old  he 
cannot  be  criminally  prosecuted,  but  if  the 
offence  can  be  proved  against  him  he  can 
be  sent  either  to  a  Reformatory  establishment 
or  to  a  school.' " 

When  the  system  pursued  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  is  generally  known,  I  think 
many  persons  will  agree  with  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  that  it  is  a  system  which,  in  part, 
might  well  be  followed  in  this  country. 

We  are  much  indebted   to  the    Howard 


Association  for  the  timely  publication  of  a 
communication  from  one  of  their  American 
correspondents,  giving  a  detailed  account  of 
the  Massachusetts  system  of  dealing  with 
juvenile  offenders. 

It  is  of  such  urgent  importance  to  a  due 
consideration  of  the  question  in  this  country, 
that  I  do  not  hesitate  in  giving  a  very 
lengthy  extract  from  this  valuable  document. 

"From  1845  to  1866,  Massachusetts  established 
several  state  reformatories  and  industrial  schools  for 
criminal  and  neglected  children.  These  and  similar 
institutions  proved  advantageous.  But  it  became 
manifest  that  even  such  good  things  as  reformatory 
and  industrial  institutions  involved  some  danger  of 
collateral  disadvantage  (as  in  this  country),  such  as, 
for  example,  a  risk  of  relieving  vicious  parents  of  their 
natural  obligations  and  of  pauperising  both  them  and 
their  children  at  the  expense  of  the  honest  taxpayer  ; 
and,  further,  of  training  young  persons  in  large 
masses,  in  ignorance  of  many  of  the  lessons  to  be  im- 
parted only  by  virtuous  family  life. 

"Hence,  in  1869  and  1870,  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  with  a  special  view  to  more  preventive 
effort,  committed  the  general  care  of  juvenile  offenders 
to  a  special  '  State  Agency,'  acting  as  follows. 
Every  complaint  against  any  boy  or  girl,  under  the  age  of 
seventeen,  must,  before  being  brought  into  any  court, 
be  first  laid  in  writing  before  the  State  Agent,  or 
one  of  his  assistants,  for  investigation.  When  the 
case  comes  into  court  (and  special  portions  of  the 
time  in  courts  are  exclusively  devoted  to  juvenile 
cases),  the  Agent,  or  Sub-agent,  attends  personally 
to  act  for  the  State,  as  watcher,  counsel,  advocate,  or 
prosecutor,  according  as  the  circumstances  require. 
If  the  complaint  is  a  first  charge  against  the  offender, 
and  for  a  light  offence,  nothing  follows  but  a  simple 
admonition  or  the  passing  of  a  suspended  sentence,  a 
small  fine  for  costs  being  however  enforced,  if  need- 
ful, on  the  parents  of  the  child,  if  not  an  orphan. 

"  If  there  appears  to  be  a  prospect  that  the  child 
will  need  some  further  restraint,  or  influence,  than  its 
existing  caretakers  seem  likely  to  exercise,  the  Agent 
requests  (and  obtains  from  the  court)  a  sentence  of 
^ probation^  for  a  given  time,  he  undertaking  (for  the 
State)  to  bring  up  the  young  offender  again,  if  need- 
ful, and  meanwhile  to  watch  over  him  and  devise 
measures  for  his  benefit.  Such  sentence  of  Probation 
formally  places  the  child  under  the  oversight  of  the 
State  Agent,  but  the  child  still  continues  at  home. 
The  term  is  renewed,  when  needful. 

"But  in  cases  where  there  is  reason  to  apprehend 
an  utter  absence,  in  future,  of  suitable  home  care,  or 
restraint,  for  the  child  complained  of,  the  Agent  is 
authorised  by  the  court  to  take  it  away,  for  the  State, 
and  to  put  it  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts '  Board  of  Health,  Lunacy  and  Charity. ' 
This  body  usually  places  its  young  wards  in  private 
families,  on  the  boarding-out  system,  under  due 
official  conditions,  and  with  regular  supervision.  This 
course  is  almost  always  tried,  before  having  resort  to 
a  reformatory  or  industrial  school.  But  the  latter  is 
used  where  boarding-out  appears  insufficient  in  disci- 
plinary influence. 

"  Finally,  where  the  subject  of  this  care  proves  too 
intractable  for  a  reformatory,  then,  and  only  as  a  last 
means  of  control,  a  prison  is  resorted  to.  But  so 
efficient  are  the  successive  stages  of  admonition,  pro- 
bation, boarding-out,  and  reformatory,  found  to  be, 
that  it  is  reported  that  rarely  are  any  children  now 
sent  to  gaol  in  Massachusetts. 
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•'Both  the  moral  and  economical  results  of  this 
system  are  remarkably  satisfactory.  Only  one-tenth 
of  the  children  sentenced  to  '  probation  '  reappear 
before  a  court  within  a  twelvemonth,  and  very  few  at 
all  in  after  years.  There  were,  in  1880,  three  hundred 
/<?avr  juvenile  offenders,  under  State  care  in  Massa- 
chusetts, than  in  1870,  notwithstanding  the  increase 
of  population  in  the  decade.  The  two  school  ships 
have  been  given  up,  as  reformatories,  and  sold. 
The  number  of  children  in  the  reformatories  and 
industrial  schools  has  also  diminished  by  fifty  per 
cent.  And  meanwhile  there  have  been  very  few 
juvenile  committals  to  prisons.  The  criminal  and 
neglected  children  of  the  State  cost  upwards  of 
;f  10,000  (52,000  dols.)  more  in  1869  than,  ten  years 
later,  in  1879.  (These  facts  and  figures  are  quoted 
chiefly  from  one  of  the  State  School  Superintendents, 
Mr.  G.  Tufts.)  It  is  added  that  the  chief  part  of 
this  economy,  prevention  and  reformation,  results 
from  keeping  the  children  out  of  the  '  institutions  ' 
of  all  kinds,  and  securing  their  better  oversight, 
either  in  their  own  homes  or  in  adopted  ones.  The 
report  remarks,  '  Almost  all  juvenile  offenders  are 
found  to  be  without  ho7nes,  or  healthful  home  influ- 
ences.    Rarely  does  one  come  from  a  good  family.'' 

"The  results  of  '  probation '  and  of  State  agents 
have  been  so  remarkably  successful  with  juvenile 
offenders  that  Massachusetts  has  recently  enacted  a 
law  to  apply  the  same  principle  to  the  treatment  of 
adult  misdemeanants." 

There  will  probably  be  the  usual  objections 
to  the  establishment  of  any  new  system.  We 
shall  be  told  that  the  Stage  agency  em- 
ployed as  at  Massachusetts  would  be  intoler- 
able in  this  country  through  the  espionage 
which  it  would  create,  that  the  present 
system  of  inquiry,  incomplete  as  it  is,  should 
be  retained,  rather  than  run  any  risk  in 
changing  the  practice. 

But  we  have  heard  this  old  story  and 
these  very  timid  objections  before.  It  was 
not  until  the  year  1864  that  in  England  we 
had  the  courage  to  take  a  bold  step  forward 
in  supervising  systematically  the  ticket - 
of- leave  convicts.  From  1854  we  had 
been  told  that  any  interference  with  them 
would  be  an  infringement  of  the  liberty  of 
the  subject,  and  police  supervision  be  an 
intolerable  espionage.  So  that,  although  they 
were  released  on  the  condition  that  they 
should  conduct  themselves  properly,  they 
were  left  unchecked  to  work  their  will  and 
through  immunity  multiply  our  criminals. 
That  this  should  have  been  is  scarcely 
credible,  but  it  is  true,  even  though  we  had 
the  light  of  beneficial  experience  in  Ireland 
to  lead  us  to  a  better  practice. 

But  these  things  have  passed  away,  and 
the  practical  experience  of  sixteen  years  has 
very  satisfactorily  illustrated  to  us  the  folly 
of  which  we  should  have  been  guilty,  had  we 
persisted  in  allowing  such  bugbears  as  "  in- 
terference with  the  liberty  of  the  subject"  to 
override  our  better  judgment  in  dealing  with 


a  class  of  persons  notoriously  at  war  with  the 
honest  portion  of  the  community. 

The  advocates  of  police  supervision,  and 
the  practice  of  many  years  in  Ireland,  con- 
firmed their  opinion  that  it  would  become 
the  means  of  aiding  the  well-intentioned  in 
reformation,  as  well  as  in  deterring  those 
desirous  of  following  crime  as  a  vocation. 

Let  us  now  see  what  Mr.  Howard  Vincent, 
the  able  and  earnest  Director  of  Criminal 
Investigation  in  London,  tells  us  with  regard 
to  his  practice  of  supervision  in  this  matter. 
He  stated  recently  : — 

1 .  That  there  are  now  1,245  license-holders 
and  supervisees,  i.e.  those  sentenced  to  police 
supervision,  supervised  in  the  Metropolitan 
District. 

2.  That  there  are  eight  officers  carefully 
selected  for  the  performance  of  this  duty, 
viz.  one  chief  inspector,  one  inspector,  three 
sergeants,  and  three  constables. 

3.  That  these  officers  are  in  constant  com- 
munication with  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies^ 
and  that  no  authenticated  complaints  have 
been  made  by  the  supervised  of  having  lost 
their  employment  through  the  interference  of 
the  police. 

4.  That  the  present  system  imposes  no 
hardship  on  those  wishing  to  lead  an  honest 
life. 

5.  The  supervising  officers  are  dressed  in 
plain  clothes,  and  exercise  the  greatest  care 
in  verifying  the  statements  of  the  supervised  ; 
and  it  maybe  added,  very  much  to  the  credit 
of  the  officers,  that  they  frequently  aid  from 
their  own  means  cases  of  real  distress  coming 
under  their  notice. 

6.  A  register  of  the  supervised  is  kept  for 
reference,  recording  the  antecedents,  employ- 
ments, &c. 

Now,  I  submit  that  the  above  statement  is 
most  valuable  evidence  of  a  friendly  super- 
vision of  the  well-intentioned  on  the  part  of 
the  police,  and  of  a  real  co-operation  with 
benevolent  agency ;  yet  is  of  such  a  nature 
as  very  materially  to  check  the  career  of  the 
evil-doer. 

The  late  Count  Cavour,  after  examining 
the  system  of  supervision  pursued  in  Ireland, 
wrote  a  minute  that  he  found  this  principle 
existed,  and  recommended  its  very  general 
adoption  as  a  matter  of  sound  State  policy. 

I  have  shown,  at  some  length,  what  has 
been  effected  by  perseverance  and  good 
administration,  notwithstanding  the  outcry 
which  was  at  one  time  made  against  the 
police  being  intrusted  with  powers  involving 
discretion  and  kindness  ;  and  I  submit  that, 
from  this  very  satisfactory  precedent,  we  are 
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justified  in  assuming  that  a  State  agency  can 
be  instituted  in  this  country  which  will  be 
fully  capable  of  carrying  out  the  most  im- 
portant principles  developed  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts system. 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  value 
of  repeated  inquiries  made  by  vnt  State 
agency  at  the  houses  of  the  juveniles  now 
too  frequently  transferred  to  prisons  and 
schools  at  the  cost  of  the  public,  and  the 
effect  which  complete  particulars  and  thorough 
inquiry  would  have  upon  the  judicial  officers, 
who,  so  far  as  might  be  practicable,  should  be 
special  for  such  cases.  Moreover,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  constant  and  minute  inquiries 
officially  made  under  an  improved  and  well- 
regulated  procedure,  would  of  themselves 
very  beneficially  operate  in  amending  the 
home-training  of  the  children. 

It  is  very  generally  conceded  that  if  the 
number  of  children  now  sent  to  prison  is  to 
be  very  materially  reduced,  the  parents  must 
be  held  to  a  more  strict  performance  of  their 
duties.  The  State  should  be  satisfied  upon 
this  point  by  the  exaction  of  fines  and  secu- 
rities from  those  who  fail  in  fulfilling  this 
requirement. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that,  if  this 
course  is  systematically  pursued,  the  result 
can  be  otherwise  than  satisfactory.  Fines 
can,  where  necessary,  be  received  by  instal- 
ments, and  the  amounts  adjudicated  to  be 
paid  towards  the  support  of  the  children  in 
schools  can  be  periodically  revised  on  the 
basis  of  correct  information  obtained  by 
means  of  a  searching  and  continuous  visita- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  State  Agent. 

I  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  matters 
upon  which  much  difference  of  opinion  exists, 
i.e.  the  minimum  age  at  which  juveniles 
should  be  sent  either  to  prison  or  Reformatory 
Schools,  and  also  as  to  the  committal  to  the 
latter  institutions  carrying  with  it  a  prelimi- 
nary sentence  of  imprisonment. 

In  addition  to  the  opinions  given  by  the 
Quarter  Sessions  on  these  points,  a  very  valu- 
able conference,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Glossop, 
of  the  managers,  &c.,  of  Reformatory  and 
Industrial  School  Institutions,  was  held  in 
London  on  the  30th  November,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union. 

I  shall  in  the  first  instance  consider  the 
minimum  age  at  which  juveniles  should  be 
sent  to  reformatories  and  gaols. 

The  late  Rev.  Sydney  Turner  on  more 
than  one  occasion  demurred  to  the  practice 
of  sending  children  under  twelve  years  of 
age  to  Reformatory  Schools,  and  pointed  out 
that  they  would  be  better  and  more  economi- 


cally trained,  with  less  risk  of  contamination, 
in  Industrial  Schools. 

The  present  Inspector  of  Reformatory  and 
Industrial  Schools  in  his  last  report  says, 
"  With  regard  to  the  increasing  number  in 
reformatories,  I  still  think  that  many  children 
are  sent  for  detention  in  reformatories  who 
might  be  dismissed  with  some  short  punish- 
ment, or  sent  to  an  Industrial  School.  I  can 
only  repeat  what  I  urged  last  year,  that  the 
law  fixing  the  age  wants  revision. 

"The  children  of  ten  and  eleven  years  of 
age  whom  I  find  in  nearly  every  Reformatory, 
would  be  as  easily  managed  in  most  cases  in 
an  Industrial  School,  or  if  found  beyond  con- 
trol there,  could  be  dealt  with  by  the  present 
law,  taken  before  a  magistrate  and  sent  to  a 
Reformatory.  ...  It  cannot  be  desirable  to 
receive  into  the  same  school  children  of  ten 
or  eleven,  who  want  little  more  than  regular 
training  and  teaching,  and  boys  approaching 
manhood,  many  of  them  seventeen,  eighteen, 
and  even  older,  advanced  offenders  who 
really  need  a  Reformatory,  and  often  severe 
and  coercive  discipline.  I  think,  except  in 
special  cases,  that  twelve  years  is  the  earliest 
age  at  which  a  boy  should  be  sent  to  a  Refor- 
matory, at  any  rate  on  a  first  conviction.  If 
this  recommendation  were  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  it  would  perhaps  have  the 
effect  of  closing  several  of  the  existing  Refor- 
matories, but  I  am  certain  that  the  interests 
of  the  community  would  be  as  well  served, 
and  the  interests  of  the  younger  children 
better  consulted,  if  some  course  of  the  kind 
were  adopted.  The  Treasury  would  also 
derive  benefit  from  the  change,  as  the  allow- 
ance per  boy  in  a  Reformatory  is  6s.  a  week, 
while  in  Industrial  Schools  the  rate  varies 
from  5s.  to  3s.  6d." 

I  think  the  most  experienced  persons  will 
entirely  agree  with  the  Inspector  in  his 
opinion  that  the  mixture  of  children  under 
twelve  years  of  age  with  young  men,  seventeen 
or  eighteen,  of  the  type  found  in  Reformatory 
Schools,  must  be  a  very  serious  detriment  to 
the  former  class,  and  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  draw  a  strong  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  two  classes  of  schools. 

At  the  meeting  over  which  Mr.  Glossop 
presided  in  London,  to  which  I  have  before 
alluded,  a  resolution  was  carried  that  "no 
child  under  twelve  years  of  age  should  be 
sent  to  a  Reformatory  School  except  after  a 
previous  conviction  for  felony."  INIr,  Glossop 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  manager  of  an 
Industrial  School  would  be  perfectly  able  to 
control  a  child  under  twelve  whatever  might 
be   his    character,  and  stated   that   Captain 
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Brooks,  of  Feltham,  with  his  great  experi- 
ence, had  never  had  a  boy  under  twelve 
years  of  age  whom  he  could  not  manage. 

The  resolution  might  in  my  opinion  have 
gone  a  little  further  and  excluded  all  children 
under  twelve  years  of  age  from  a  Reforma- 
tory School. 

The  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act  of  1879 
fixes  childhood  as  under  twelve  years  of  age, 
and  is,  I  think,  a  most  satisfactory  guide  in 
determining  irresponsibility  both  in  sending 
children  to  Reformatory  Schools  and  to 
Prisons. 

With  regard  to  the  minimum  age  at  which 
juveniles  should  be  sent  to  prison,  there  is 
much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
age  should  be  twelve  or  fourteen. 

At  Mr.  Glossop's  meeting  a  resolution  was 
carried  as  follows,  that  "No  child  under 
twelve  should  be  imprisoned  on  first  convic- 
tion, unless  on  commitment  for  trial,  or  after 
conviction  by  a  jury." 

Although  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  many 
of  the  reasons  adduced  against  the  imprison- 
ment of  juveniles  have  reference  to  a  state  of 
things  which  formerly  existed  in  our  gaols, 
and  which  assuredly,  by  the  association  of 
the  inmates,  led  to  the  contamination  of  the 
young — a  result  which  is  scarcely  possible  in 
the  well-supervised  separate  prisons  at  the 
present  time — I  still  believe  that  having  by 
statute,  before  referred  to,  laid  down  the 
principle  that  childhood  is  held  to  be  under 
twelve,  I  would  give  to  such  a  child  the 
benefit  of  his  irresponsibility,  and  am  there- 
fore in  favour  of  not  sending  any  child  under 
twelve  years  of  age  to  prison. 

I  am  aware  that  I  shall  be  told  of  very 
serious  crimes  committed  by  children  under 
this  age,  of  their  many  former  convictions, 
and  their  unmanageable  conduct.  I  have 
had  some  experience  of  children  of  this  class 
who,  although  under  twelve  years,  have  been 
sentenced  to  transportation  and  penal  servi- 
tude, and  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  severe 
discipline  and  requirements  of  a  prison 
operated  beneficially  upon  them. 

The  result,  to  my  mind,  after  very  close 
watching  of  experiments  tried  with  them,  was 
this  :  that  they  were  too  young  to  realise 
their  responsibilities  for  the  breach  of  prison 
rules,  and  that  the  consequent  punishment, 
not  being  considered  as  merited,  had  a 
hardening  and  detrimental  effect  on  the 
children. 

It  will,  I  submit,  notwithstanding  excep- 
tions which  may  arise  as  to  apparent  crimi- 
nality in  some  cases,  be  far  better  to  draw  a 
hard   and  fast  line  at  twelve  years  of  age, 


both  with  regard  to  prisons  and  Reformatory 
Schools. 

But,  as  much  will  in  this  case  depend  on 
the  correct  account  of  the  age,  it  will  be  one 
of  the  most  important  duties  of  such  a 
functionary  as  the  State  Agent  before  sug- 
gested, to  satisfy  himself,  both  by  minute 
inquiries  and  by  his  own  observations,  as  to 
this  point. 

I  proceed  now  to  consider  the  opinion  of 
those  who  hold  that  there  should  be  no 
imprisonment  as  a  preliminary  to  reception 
in  a  Reformatory. 

This  is  a  very  wide  and  important  ques- 
tion, requiring  great  thoughtfulness  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities  before  any  change  is 
made. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  the  discussions 
which  led  to  the  institution  of  Reformatory 
Schools,  a  very  large  and  thoughtful  party 
opposed  the  preliminary  imprisonment  con- 
sequent on  a  sentence  to  these  establishments. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  that  time 
(Industrial  Schools  being  a  matter  for  future 
consideration)  many  of  the  inmates  would  be 
sent  to  Reformatories  who  are  now  sent  to 
Industrial  Schools,  and  therefore  the  position 
of  the  case  was  not  similar  to  that  which  now 
exists. 

In  what  I  have  termed  the  "  last  words  " 
of  the  late  Rev.  Sydney  Turner  I  find  this 
opinion — "  that  one  of  the  great  features  of 
success  in  the  English  Reformatory  School 
system  was,  that  the  sentence  of  corrective 
training  and  detention  should  include  the 
commitment  of  the  offender  for  a  short 
period  of  imprisonment  previous  to  his  being 
remitted  to  the  school.  That  it  is  most 
important,  as  well  for  the  moral  impression  to 
be  made  on  the  offenders  themselves  as  for 
the  discouragement  to  crime,  and  the  im- 
pression made  on  the  public  feeling  of  the 
community,  that  all  wrong-doing,  however 
originally  suggested,  or  afterwards  encouraged 
by  external  influences,  should  be  punished, 
and  that  vice  and  mischief  should  not  seem 
to  be  rewarded  and  encouraged,  or  so  treated 
as  to  place  those  guilty  of  them  in  a  better 
position  than  the  children  of  respectable  and 
honest  parents.  The  preliminary  punishment 
of  the  offender  involving  the  disgrace  of  a 
public  conviction  contributed  materially  to 
this  object." 

At  the  meeting  held  in  London,  before 
mentioned,  a  resolution  was  passed,  that  a 
young  person  between  twelve  and  sixteen 
years  of  age  sent  to  a  Reformatory,  should  be 
still  previously  sent  to  prison  for  not  less 
than  ten  days. 
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There  were  some  objections  made  to  the 
resolution,  principally,  as  it  appeared,  because 
the  preliminary  imprisonment  presented  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  boys  being  received 
into  the  army  or  navy.  As  it  was  known,  on 
the  authority  of  ]\Ir.  Baker,  of  Havdwicke 
Court,  Gloucester,  and  other  experienced 
managers  of  Reformatory  Schools,  that  no 
difficulty  was  found  in  obtaining  employment 
in  the  general  labour  market  for  the  liberated 
boys ;  and  that  with  regard;  to  the  naval  and 
military  services,  they  Avere  freely  open  to 
boys  from  Industrial  Schools,  as  evidenced 
some  time  since  by  General  Radcliffe,  the 
Deputy  Adjutant-General  of  Artillery,  who 
hatl  made  minute  inquiries  as  to  their  well- 
doing, the  objections  were  overruled, 

A  letter  was  read  from  Sir  Staftord  North- 
cote  in  which  he  stated  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
a  previous  imprisonment,  or  some  other  pun- 
ishment, ought  always  to  precede  a  committal 
to  a  Reformatory,  and  that  he  infinitely  pre- 
ferred imprisonment  in  a  well-ordered  prison. 

The  chairman  (Mr.  Glossop)  stated  that 
letters  had  been  received  from  managers  of 
twenty-eight  Reformatories  and  two  Industrial 
Schools,  bearing  upon  this  subject,^-'  Twenty- 
two  of  them  approve  of  the  preliminary  im- 
prisonment, and  eight,  including  the  two 
Industrial  Schools,  are  against  its  retention. 

This  resolution  appears  to  be  in  accord 
with  many  opinions  given  by  the  Quarter 
Sessions,  and  as  the  minimum  age  at  which 
children  can  be  sent  to  Reformatory  Schools 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  fixed  at  twelve 
years,  it  is  probable  that  the  terms  of  the 
resolution  will  ultimately  be  very  generally 
approved. 

I  now  sum  up  the  suggestions  which  appear 
to  me  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance. 

I.  That  the  principal  lever  of  improvement 
should  be  the  strict  enforcement  of  parental 
responsibility  by  means  of  fines  and  securi- 
ties; that  greater  pains  must  be  taken  than 
heretofore  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the 
parents,  and  their  neglect  as  regards  their 
children,  bringing  the  details  of  each  case 
under  the  special  notice  of  the  magistrates, 
who  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  selected 
for  the  purpose.  It  is  certain  that  the  con- 
stant and  minute  inquiries  made  by  State 
agency  would  beneficially  operate  in  improv- 
ing the  home  training  of  the  children. 

*  In  addition  to  the  late  Rev.  Sydney  Turner  and  Sir  S. 
Northcote,  Mr.  B.  Baker,  Mr.  Latham,  the  Rev.  C.  Walters, 
of  Redhill  School,  and  other  most  experienced  managers, 
have  expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  preliminai-y  imprison- 
ment. 


2.  That  it  is  undesirable  to  send  children 
under  twelve  years  of  age  to  either  prisons  or 
Reformatory  Schools,  that  age  being  defined 
under  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  1879, 
as  the  one  at  which  childhood  ceases. 

3.  Should  the  above  minimum  age  be 
fixed,  it  will  probably  be  found  to  be  un- 
necessary to  abolish  preliminary  imprison- 
ment or  some  efficient  substitute  in  the  cases  of 
juveniles  committed  to  Reformatory  Schools, 
for  the  reason  that  only  those  with  habitual 
bad  conduct,  and  of  an  age  involving  respon- 
sibility, will  be  so  sentenced. 

It  will  be  stated,  and  with  truth,  that  not- 
withstanding an  increased  enforcement  of 
parental  responsibility,  there  will  still  arise 
some  requirement  in  the  way  of  detention 
and  training  for  short  periods  in  many- 
cases. 

It  is  certain  that  many  objections  would 
be  made  by  the  managers  of  ordinary  Refor- 
matory and  Industrial  Schools  to  the  reception 
of  juveniles  for  short  periods  of  time,  as  it 
would  be  destructive  of  the  principle  on 
which  they  work.  But  by  the  extension  of 
day  Industrial  Schools,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  schools  conducted  on  the  principle 
of  Truant  Schools,  which,  as  illustrated  at 
Sheffield  (see  Inspector  of  Reformatory  and 
Industrial  Schools'  Report  for  1880,  p.  205) 
show  the  advantage  of  deterrent  discipline 
for  short  periods,  it  is  probable  that  the  re- 
quirement will  be  sufficiently  met,  and  at  a 
small  cost. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  point  out  that  the 
substitutes  which  have  been  named  for  the 
prisons  in  cases  of  remands  and  preliminary 
detention  in  sentences  to  Reformatory  Schools 
— viz.  work-houses  and  police  cells,  do  not 
appear  to  offer  any  advantages. 

There  are  now  but  few  advocates  for  the 
former,  and  too  many  opponents  to  admit  of 
its  being  carried  out ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
latter,  it  would  be  difficult  to  any  person 
conversant  with  police  cells,  to  reahse  them 
as  in  any  way  comparable  to  those  provided 
in  prisons,  with  the  attendant  well-regulated 
supervision  on  the  part  of  the  chaplains  and 
officers. 

It  is,  however,  held  by  many  persons  that 
the  mere  fact  of  being  sent  to  prison  inflicts 
a  brand  which  is  not  the  result  of  being  in- 
carcerated in  police  cells.  But  it  would  be 
quite  possible  in  prisons  to  have  special  wards 
for  "  juveniles  on  probation,"  and  thereby 
get  rid  of  what  has  been  so  frequently  termed 
a  sentimental  grievance. 


IN  they  came,  racing  and  tumbling, 
With  faces  and  voices  forlorn, 
With  hair  all  toss'd  and  dishevelled. 
And  garments  all  streaming  and  torn. 

"  For,  oh,"  said  the  weary  children, 
"  We  have  rambled  afar  to-night. 

Along  the  path  by  the  river, 

Where  the  meadow-sweet  flowers  are  white. 

*'  And  we've  climbed  the  hill  of  the  fairies. 
Where,  they  say,  if  you  only  wait. 

You  will  see,  on  a  summer's  evening. 
The  opening  of  sunset's  gate  ; 

*'  And  the  wondrous  magic  castles, 
With  turrets  of  jewels  and  gold. 

And  knights  in  their  glittering  armour, 
Like  the  stories  of  days  of  old. 


"  But  the  way  was  hot  and  dust}^, 
And  the  hill  was  so  hard  to  climb, 

With  tangle  of  briars  and  brushwood, 
We  took  such  a  weary  time, 

"  That  when  we  had  reached  the  summit 
All  was  dreary  and  chill  and  grey ; 

No  vestige  of  gold  or  crimson — 
The  castles  had  faded  away." 

Then  a  voice  came  from  little  Amy, 
With  a  happy  secret  confessed  : 

"  I  am  not  strong,  like  the  others, 
So  I  could  not  climb  with  the  rest. 

"  I  sat  down  beside  the  river 

To  wait,  on  a  mossy  stone. 
I  could  not  help  grieving  a  little. 

As  I  found  myself  all  alone  ; 
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"  When,  oh,  such  a  radiance,  mother, 
Came  flooding  all  through  the  air  ! 

Everything  round  grew  golden — 
Gold  above,  beyond,  everywhere ; 

"  And  far  away  in  the  distance, 

As  I  shaded  my  eyes  with  my  hand, 

Not  castles  we  children  speak  of, 
But  the  gates  of  the  Better  Land. 


"  For  I  saw  bright  bands  of  angels, 
With  their  wings  all  radiant  white, 

And  I  think  I  heard  their  singing ; 

They  will  come  in  my  dreams  to-night." 

The  mother  smiled  as  she  listened, 
While  she  comforted  and  caressed. 

And  saw  each  tired  wanderer 

Gathered  safe  in  the  household  nest. 


She  sat  in  the  fading  twilight, 
As  the  murmur  of  day  grew  still, 

And  thought  how  life  finds  an  emblem 
In  the  children's  climbing  the  hill. 

Ah,  the  dreary  ways  we  traverse 

Through  the  storm  and  tempest  and  heat  ! 
Ah,  the  briars  which  clog  our  footsteps, 

And  the  stones  which  bruise  our  feet  ! 

As  we  pant  and  toil  and  struggle 

For  the  long-cherished  hopes  of  years — 
XXII-33 


As  vain,  alas  !  as  the  castles 

The  children  bemoaned  in  their  tears — 

We  find  but  the  chill  of  failure, 

Disappointment,  and  sorrow's  blight, 

While  the  evening's  creeping  shadows 
Tell  of  death's  approaching  night. 

But,  thank  God,  there  comes  so  often. 
To  the  patient  hearts  who  wait, 

The  gleam  of  God's  blessed  angels 
Through  the  opening  of  Heaven's  Gate. 

J.    c.   A. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  HIGH  CHURCH  REVR^AL. 

By  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE,  M.A. 


LETTER   VI. 


M 


Y  DEAR 


My  narrative  is  ended.  I  have  told 
you  what  I  can  personally  remember  of  the 
origin  and  course  of  the  Tractarian  move- 
ment. I  have  now  to  add  a  few  more  words 
about  the  remarkable  man  whose  name  has 
been  so  often  mentioned  in  these  letters.  I 
said  that  I  thought  he  had  been  possessed 
with  a  particular  idea.  His  own  words  will 
explain  what  I  conceive  that  idea  to  have 
been.  Cardinal  Newman  is  the  one  thinker 
of  commanding  intellect,  who  has  advised  us 
to  seek  shelter  from  the  distractions  of  this 
present  age  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
A  passage  in  the  •'  Apologia  "  is  a  photograph 
of  his  inmost  heart,  and  explains  the  premises 
of  which  this  is  the  conclusion.  It  is  long, 
but  it  is  so  beautiful  that  the  reader  who  has 
never  seen  it  before  will  wish  that  it  was 
longer.  I  will  say  afterwards,  in  my  poor 
language,  why  I  for  one  could  not  go  with 
him,  but  preferred  to  steer  away  into  the 
open  ocean.  I  believed  that  it  was  a  Siren's 
song,  and  that  the  shore  from  which  it  came 
had  been  strewn  for  centuries  with  the  bones 
of  the  lost  mariners  who  were  betrayed  by  its 
enchanting  music. 

"Starting  with  the  being  of  God  (which  is 
as  certain  to  me  as  the  certainty  of  my  own 
existence,  though  when  I  try  to  put  the 
grounds  of  that  certainty  into  logical  shape, 
I  find  a  difficulty  in  doing  so,  in  mood  and 
figure,  to  my  satisfaction),  I  look  out  of  my- 
self into  the  world  of  men,  and  there  I  see  a 
sight  which  fills  me  with  unspeakable  dis- 
tress. The  world  seems  simply  to  give  the 
lie  to  that  great  truth  of  which  my  whole 
being  is  so  full ;  and  the  effect  upon  me  is 
in  consequence,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  as 
confusing  as  if  it  denied  that  I  am  in 
existence  myself.  If  I  looked  into  a 
mirror  and  did  not  see  my  face,  I  should 
have  the  sort  of  feeling  Avhich  actually  comes 
upon  me  when  I  look  into  this  living  busy 
world  and  see  no  reflex  of  its  Creator.  This 
is  to  me  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  this 
absolute  primary  truth  to  which  I  referred 
just  how.  Were  it  not  for  the  voice  speaking 
so  clearly  in  my  conscience  and  my  heart,  I 
should  be  an  Atheist,  or  a  Pantheist,  or  a 
Polytheist,  when  I  looked  into  the  world.     I 


am  speaking  for  myself  only,  and  I  am  far 
from  denying  the  real  force  of  the  arguments 
in  proof  of  a  God,  drawn  from  the  general 
facts  of  human  society ;  but  these  do  not 
warm  me  or  enlighten  me  ;  they  do  not  take 
away  the  winter  of  my  desolation,  or  make 
the  buds  unfold  and  the  leaves  grow  within 
me,  and  my  moral  being  rejoice.  The  sight 
of  the  world  is  nothing  else  than  the  prophet's 
scroll,  full  of  lamentations,  and  mourning, 
and  woe. 

"  To  consider  the  world  in  its  length  and 
breadth,  its  various  history,  the  many  races 
of  men,  their  starts,  their  fortunes,  their 
mutual  alienation,  their  conflicts ;  and  then 
their  ways,  habits,  governments,  forms  of 
worship,  their  enterprises,  their  aimless 
courses,  their  random  achievements  and 
acquirements,  the  impotent  conclusion  of 
long  standing  facts,  the  tokens  so  faint  and 
broken  of  a  superintending  design,  the  bhnd 
evolution  of  what  turn  out  to  be  great  powers 
or  truths  ;  the  progress  of  things  as  if  from 
unreasoning  elements,  not  towards  final 
causes ;  the  greatness  and  littleness  of  man, 
his  far-reaching  aims,  his  short  duration,  the 
curtain  hung  over  his  futurity;  the  disap- 
pointments of  life,  the  defeat  of  good,  the 
success  of  evil,  the  pervading  idolatries,  the 
corruptions,  the  dreary,  hopeless  irreligion, 
that  condition  of  the  whole  race  so  fearfully 
yet  exactly  described  in  the  apostle's  words, 
'  Having  no  hope,  and  without  God  in  this 
world;'  all  this  is  a  vision  to  dizzy  and 
appal,  and  inflicts  upon  the  mind  a  sense  of 
profound  mystery  which  is  absolutely  beyond 
human  solution. 

"  What  shall  be  said  of  this  heart-piercing, 
reason-bewildering  fact  ?  I  can  only  answer 
that  either  there  is  no  Creator,  or  this  living 
society  of  men  is,  in  a  true  sense,  discarded 
from  his  presence.  Did  I  see  a  boy  of  good 
make  and  mind,  with  the  token  on  him  of  a 
refined  nature,  cast  upon  the  world  without 
provision,  unable  to  say  whence  he  came,  his 
birth-place  or  his  family  connections,  I  should 
conclude  that  there  was  some  mystery  con- 
nected with  his  history,  and  that  he  was  one 
of  whom,  for  one  cause  or  another,  his  parents 
were  ashamed.  Thus  only  should  I  be  able 
to  account  for  the  contrast  between  the  pro- 
mise and  condition  of  his  being.     And  so  I 
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argue  about  the  world ;  if  there  be  a  God, 
since  there  is  a  God,  the  human  race  is  im- 
pHcated  in  some  terrible  aboriginal  calamity. 
It  is  out  of  joint  with  the  purposes  of  its 
Creator.  This  is  a  fact,  a  fact  as  true  as  the 
fact  of  its  existence  ;  and  thus  the  doctrine 
of  what  is  theologically  called  original  sin 
becomes  to  me  almost  as  certain  as  that  the 
world  exists,  and  as  the  existence  of  God. 

"  And  now,  supposing  it  were  the  blessed 
and  loving  will  of  the  Creator  to  interfere  in 
this  anarchical  condition  of  things,  what  are 
the  methods  which  might  be  necessarily  or 
-naturally  involved  in  his  object  of  mercy? 
Since  the  world  is  in  so  abnormal  a  state, 
surely  it  would  be  no  surprise  to  me  if  the 
interposition  were  of  necessity  equally  extra- 
ordinary, or  what  is  called  miraculous.  But 
that  subject  does  not  directly  come  into  the 
scope  of  my  present  remarks.  Miracles  as 
evidence  involve  an  argument ;  and  I,  of 
course,  am  thinking  of  some  means  which 
does  not  immediately  run  into  argument.  I 
am  rather  asking  what  must  be  the  antago- 
nist by  which  to  withstand  and  baffle  the 
fierce  energy  of  passion,  and  the  all-corroding, 
all-dissolving  scepticism  of  the  intellect  in 
religious  inquiries.  I  have  no  intention  at 
all  to  deny  that  truth  is  the  real  object  of  our 
reason ;  and  that  if  it  does  not  attain  to 
truth,  either  the  premiss  or  the  process  is  in 
fault ;  but  I  am  not  speaking  of  right  reason, 
but  of  reason  as  it  acts  in  fact  and  concretely 
in  fallen  man.  I  know  that  even  the  un- 
aided reason,  when  correctly  exercised,  leads 
to  a  belief  in  God,  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  in  a  future  retribution.  But  I  am 
considering  it  actually  and  historically,  and 
in  this  point  of  view  I  do  not  think  I  am 
wrong  in  saying  that  its  tendency  is  towards 
a  simple  unbelief  in  matters  of  religion.  No 
truth,  however  sacred,  can  stand  against  it 
in  the  long  run;  and  hence  it  is  that  in  the 
Pagan  world  when  our  Lord  came,  the  last 
traces  of  the  religious  knowledge  of  former 
times  was  all  but  disappearing  from  those 
portions  of  the  world  in  which  the  intellect 
had  been  active,  and  had  had  a  career. 

"  And  in  these  latter  days  in  like  manner, 
outside  the  Catholic  Church,  things  are  tend- 
ing with  far  greater  rapidity  than  in  that  old 
time,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  age,  to 
Atheism  in  one  shape  or  another.  What  a 
scene,  what  a  prospect  does  the  whole  of 
Europe  present  at  this  day  !  And  not  only 
Europe,  but  every  government  and  every 
civilisation  through  the  world  which  is  under 
the  influence  of  the  European  mind.  Spe- 
cially, for  it  most  concerns  us,  how  sorrowful, 


in  the  view  of  religion,  even  taken  in  its  most 
elementary,  most  attenuated  form,  is  the 
spectacle  presented  to  us  by  the  educated 
intellect  of  England,  France,  and  Germany  ! 
Lovers  of  their  country  and  of  their  race, 
religious  men  external  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
have  attempted  various  expedients  to  arrest 
fierce  human  nature  in  its  onward  course, 
and  to  bring  it  into  subjection.  The  neces- 
sity of  some  form  of  religion  for  the  interests 
of  humanity  has  been  generally  acknow- 
ledged ;  but  where  was  the  concrete  repre- 
sentative of  things  invisible,  which  would 
have  the  force  and  the  toughness  necessary 
to  be  a  breakwater  against  the  Deluge  ? 

"  Three  centuries  ago,  the  establishment  of 
rehgion — material,  legal,  and  social — was 
generally  adopted  as  the  true  expedient  for 
the  purpose  in  those  countries  which  separated 
from  the  Catholic  Church,  and  for  a  long 
time  it  was  successful ;  but  now  the  crevices  of 
those  establishments  are  admitting  the  enemy. 
Thirty  years  ago*  education  was  relied  upon. 
Ten  years  ago  there  was  a  hope  that  wars  would 
cease  for  ever,  under  the  influence  of  com- 
mercial enterprise  and  the  reign  of  the  useful 
and  fine  arts.  But  will  any  one  venture  to 
say  there  is  anything  anywhere  on  this  earth 
which  will  afford  a  fulcrum  for  us  whereby  to 
keep  the  earth  from  moving  onwards  ? 

"The  judgment  which  experience  passes  on 
establishments,  on  education,  as  a  means  of 
maintaining  religious  truth  in  this  anarchical 
world,  must  be  extended  even  to  Scripture, 
though  Scripture  be  divine.  Experience 
proves  surely  that  the  Bible  does  not  answer 
a  purpose  for  which  it  was  never  intended. 
It  may  be  accidentally  the  means  of  the  con- 
version of  individuals  ;  but  a  book,  after  all, 
cannot  make  a  stand  against  the  wild,  living 
intellect  of  man  ;  and  in  this  it  begins  to 
testify,  as  regards  its  own  structure  and  con- 
tents, to  the  power  of  that  universal  solvent 
which  is  so  successfully  acting  upon  religious 
establishments. 

"  Supposing,  then,  it  to  be  the  will  of  the 
Creator  to  interfere  in  human  affairs,  and  to 
make  provision  for  retaining  in  this  world  a 
knowledge  of  Himself,  so  definite  and  dis- 
tinct as  to  be  proof  against  the  energy  of 
human  scepticism  ;  in  such  a  case — I  am 
far  from  saying  that  there  was  no  other  way 
— but  there  is  nothing  to  surprise  the  mind, 
if  He  should  think  fit  to  introduce  a  power 
into  the  world  invested  with  the  prerogative 
of  infallibility  in  religious  matters.  Such  a 
provision  would  be  a  direct,  immediate,  ac- 
tive, and  prompt  means  of  withstanding  the 

*  This  was  written  in  1865. 
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difficulty ;  it  would  be  an  instrument  suited 
to  the  need ;  and  when  I  find  that  this  is  the 
very  claim  of  the  Catholic  Church,  not  only 
do  I  feel  no  difficulty  in  admitting  the  idea, 
but  there  is  a  fitness  in  it  which  recommends 
it  to  my  mind.  And  thus  I  am  brought  to 
speak  of  the  Church's  infallibility  as  a  pro- 
vision adapted  by  the  mercy  of  the  Creator 
to  preserve  religion  in  the  world ;  and  to 
restrain  that  freedom  of  thought,  which,  of 
course,  in  itself  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  our 
natural  gifts,  and  to  rescue  it  from  its  own 
suicidal  excesses.  And  let  it  be  observed 
that  neither  here  nor  in  what  follows  shall  I 
have  occasion  to  speak  of  the  revealed  body  of 
truths,  but  only  as  they  bear  upon  the  de- 
fence of  natural  religion.  I  say  that  a  power 
l^ossessed  of  infallibility  in  religious  teaching 
is  happily  adapted  to  be  a  working  instru- 
ment in  the  course  of  human  affairs  for 
smiting  hard  and  throwing  back  the  immense 
energy  of  the  aggressive  intellect ;  and  in 
saying  this,  as  in  the  other  things  that  I  have 
to  say,  it  must  still  be  recollected  that  I  am 
all  along  bearing  in  mind  my  main  purpose, 
which  is  a  defence  of  myself." 

It  has  been  said  that  reason  is  the  faculty 
which  finds  reasons  for  what  we  wish  to 
believe,  and  the  saying  is  true  in  so  far  as  it 
implies  that  there  are  in  every  human  being 
emotional  and  mental  tendencies  which  sug- 
gest the  premisses  of  arguments,  dispose  the 
lights  and  shadows  in  which  external  facts 
shall  appear,  and  make  conclusions  appear 
to  one  person  to  be  satisfactorily  made  out 
when  to  another  they  shall  seem  resting  upon 
air.  I  believe  that  the  passage  which  you 
have  just  read  explains  Newman's  history. 
When  he  came  to  see  the  condition  of  the 
world  into  which  he  was  thrown  the  aspect 
of  it  was  unspeakably  distressing.  His  whole 
efforts  have  been  spent  in  finding  a  solution 
of  the  problem  which  w^ould  make  existence 
on  such  terms  less  intolerable. 

On  the  same  broad  ground  on  which 
Cardinal  Newman  places  himself,  I  will 
shift  the  lights,  and  let  the  shadows  fall  the 
other  way.  Following  his  own  analogy  of 
the  outcast  boy,  I  will  suppose  a  reasonable 
being  with  faculties  limited  like  ours,  with 
a  belief  in  God  like  ours,  but  with  no 
more  immediate  knowledge,  suddenly  intro- 
duced from  another  planet  into  our  own 
earth,  confronted  with  the  phenomena 
which  Cardinal  Newman  describes,  and 
asked  for  an  explanation  of  them,  con- 
sistent with  his  religious  conviction  ;  would 
such  a  being  infer  that  the  race  which  he  was 


studying  was  implicated  in  some  terrible 
aboriginal  calamity?  I  do  not  see  how  the 
inference  would  help  him.  I  think  if  he  was 
wise  he  would  feel  his  inability  to  give  any 
explanation  at  all.  But  I  suppose  that  be- 
fore attempting  the  problem  he  would  look 
into  the  past  history  of  the  earth,  and  into 
the  various  races  of  animated  beings  by  which 
it  was  occupied.  He  would  see  that  man  is 
only  the  highest  of  many  varieties ;  that  he 
is  made  in  the  same  type  as  a  large  class  of 
other  animals;  that  as  their  bodies  are  a 
clumsy  likeness  of  man's  body,  so  their 
minds  are  a  clumsy  likeness  of  his  mind.  If 
he  looked  into  the  habits  of  these  animals  he 
would  find  no  law  among  them  but  violence, 
no  right  but  strength ;  no  sign  of  disinterested 
affection,  no  object  save  the  gratification  of 
hunger  or  lust,  the  will  and  appetite  of  each 
creature  only  held  in  check  by  the  will  and 
appetite  of  other  creatures  more  powerful ; 
one  generation  exactly  like  another,  with  no 
capacity  for  looking  forward,  or  accumulating 
knowledge  and  expression. 

Turning  next  to  man,  he  would  observe-,, 
too,  that  he  had  the  same  animal  nature. 
In  many  countries  he  would  see  that  the 
habits  of  man  were  scarcely  superior  to  those 
of  the  beings  below  him,  that  he  was  savage 
and  ignorant  as  they,  and  that  his  progeni- 
tors from  immemorial  time  had  lived  in  the 
same  way.  Going  back  to  the  earliest  traces 
of  human  life,  the  rude  flint  instruments,  the 
cave -dwellings,  and  such  other  memorials  as 
survive,  he  would  infer  that  the  primitive 
men  everywhere  had  been  as  the  savages  are 
now,  the  nature  which  they  shared  with  other 
animals  entirely  predominating ;  that  not  a> 
vestige  was  to  be  found  of  any  higher  civili- 
sation which  had  once  existed  and  had  de- 
cayed ;  that  the  lower  animals  had  come 
into  being  for  many  ages  before  man ;  that 
man  himself  had  risen  slowly  from  the  ani- 
mal's level  to  the  position  which  he  now 
occupies.  Supposing  then  Cardinal  Newman* 
to  have  drawn  a  fair  picture  of  the  world  as 
it  stands  at  present,  would  the  inquirer  be 
likely  to  think  that  the  human  race  was  like 
a  boy  of  whom  its  parents  were  ashamed  ? 
He  would  be  unable  to  form  the  slightest 
idea  why  or  how  such  a  race  had  been 
created  ;  but  he  would  see  that  in  addition 
to  the  qualities  of  other  creatures  they  had 
capacities  of  memory,  of  moral  sense  and 
reason  ;  that  having  been  furnished  with 
these  capacities,  they  had  been  left  to  raise 
themselves  by  their  own  exertions  ;  and  that 
by  fits  and  starts,  sometimes  springing  for- 
ward,   sometimes   even   seeming    to  recede, 
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they  had  made  their  way  to  their  existing 
state,  a  state  faUing  far  short  of  imaginary 
perfection,  but  far  elevated  also  from  the 
point  from  which  they  had  set  out ;  the 
defects  only  proving  that  the  victory  of  the 
higher  over  the  lower  nature  was  still  incom- 
plete. He  would  see  that  man  with  all  his 
faults  had  not  only  been  able  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  Nature,  but  had  learnt  to 
rule  the  elements,  to  make  the  lightning  carry 
his  messages,  and  persuade  fire  and  water  to 
bear  him  over  sea  and  land ;  that  he  had 
learnt  to  rule  his  own  appetites,  to  form  no- 
tions of  justice,  to  feel  love  and  compassion, 
and  indignation  at  wrong  ;  that  he  had  even 
raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  had  formed  con- 
ceptions which  had  grown  purer  and  more 
spiritual  as  his  knowledge  extended  of  his 
Maker's  will  and  nature, 

I  am  not  the  least  pretending  that  this  has 
been  the  actual  history  of  man  in  this  planet, 
but  it  is  unquestionably  the  opinion  which  a 
stranger  would  form  coming  into  it  from 
without,  and  drawing  his  inferences  from  the 
facts  which  he  would  find.  Far  from  think- 
ing that  the  being  whose  nature  he  was 
studying  was  suffering  from  some  funda- 
mental calamity,  he  would  conclude  rather 
that  man  was  in  a  state  of  discipline  for  the 
exercise  of  his  powers,  and  slowly,  through 
conscience  and  intellect,  was  rising  to  a 
knowledge  of  God.  Man  sins,  it  is  true,  and 
sin  is  an  oftence  against  God  ;  but  it  is  an 
offence  only  because  the  being  capable  of  it 
has  acquired  a  conception  of  a  moral  law. 
By  the  law  sin  entered;  and  the  self-reproach 
of  the  sinner  is  the  recognition  of  his  obliga- 
tions. The  actions  which  are  sinful  in  us, 
are  not  sinful  in  themselves,  but  only  in  refe- 
rence, as  Butler  says,  to  the  nature  of  the 
agent.  Murder  and  incest,  robbery,  cunning, 
rage,  and  jealousy  are  not  sinful  in  animals. 
They  tear  each  other  in  pieces,  and  we  find 
from  their  anatomical  structure  that  they 
were  intended  to  do  it.  Man  as  an  animal 
inherits  the  same  dispositions ;  as  an  intel- 
lectual and  moral  being  he  has  conquered 
them  partially  if  not  yet  entirely,  and  so  far 
from  giving  signs  that  he  has  fallen  from  any 
higher  state,  analogy  and  reason  would  rather 
suggest  that  he  was  on  the  way  to  it. 

This,  I  say,  is  the  impression  which  an 
indifterent  spectator  would  be  at  least  as 
likely  to  form  about  mankind  and  their  situa- 
tion, as  to  think  with  Cardinal  Newman  that 
mankind  were  outcasts,  that  their  intellect 
was  their  most  dangerous  enemy. 

Leaving  the  spectator  then,  let  me  go  on 
for  myself.     Cardinal  Newman  says  that  the 


intellect  is  naturally  sceptical ;  that  it  de- 
stroyed the  faith  of  the  old  world  ;  that  it  is 
destroying  still  more  rapidly  the  faith  of 
modern  society,  and  that  religion  can  only  be 
saved  by  some  power  which  can  smite  the 
intellect  back  and  humble  it.  Is  this  true  ? 
Is  it  not  rather  true  that  the  intellect  is  the 
enemy  only  of  falsehood  ?  That  if  it  keeps 
watch  over  religion,  if  it  is  jealous  of 
novelties  and  unproved  assertions,  if  it  in- 
stinctively dreads  lies,  and  lies  in  religion 
most  of  all  because  such  lies  are  most  mis- 
chievous, it  is  because  experience  has  shown 
that  without  unceasing  watchfulness  religion 
degenerates  into  superstition,  and  that  of  the 
cankers  which  corrupt  human  character  super- 
stition is  the  worst. 

Religious  knowledge  has  'grown  like  all 
other  knowledge.  Partial  truths  are  re- 
vealed or  discovered.  They  are  thought 
to  be  whole  truths,  and  are  consecrated  as 
eternal  and  complete.  We  learn  better,  we 
find  that  we  were  too  hasty,  and  had  mis- 
taken our  own  imagination  for  ascertained 
realities.  "  No  truth,  however  sacred,"  Car- 
dinal Newman  says,  "  can  stand  against  the 
reason  in  the  long  run,  and  hence  it  is  that 
in  the  Pagan  world,  when  our  Lord  came, 
the  last  traces  of  the  religious  knowledge  of 
former  times  was  all  but  disappearing  from 
those  portions  of  the  world  where  the  intellect 
was  active  and  had  had  a  career."  What  is 
the  fact  ?  In  the  early  stages  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  nations  certain  opinions  had 
been  formed  about  the  gods ;  and  certain 
religious  services  had  been  instituted.  In 
these  traditions  there  was  much  that  was 
grand  and  beautiful;  there  was  much  also 
that  was  monstrous  and  incredible.  As  civi- 
lisation developed  itself  both  conscience  and 
intellect  protested  and  declared  that  the 
Pagan  theology  could  not  be  true.  If  the 
Olympian  gods  existed,  they  were  not  beings 
whom  it  was  possible  to  reverence ;  and  the 
established  creed  having  broken  down,  men 
were  left  face  to  face  with  nature,  to  learn 
from  fact  what  the  Divine  administration  of 
this  world  really  was.  They  might  be  at  a 
loss  for  an  answer,  but  their  difficulty  had 
risen  not  from  impiety  but  from  piety.  They 
had  become  too  enlightened  to  attribute  ac- 
tions to  the  gods  which  they  despised- or  con- 
demned in  one  another.  Was  this  scepti- 
cism ?  It  was  a  scepticism  then  which  was 
shared  by  the  apostles,  who  called  the 
heathen  gods  devils.     As  Tennyson  says — 

"There  lies  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds." 

The  unbeUef  in  the  Roman  Empire  when 
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our  Lord  came,  was  a  Pr(Zparatw  Evangelica. 
Men  disbelieved,  not  because  they  hated 
religion  and  wished  to  be  rid  of  it,  but  be- 
cause they  would  not  call  evil  good,  nor 
paradox  a  sacred  mystery.  The  recogni- 
tion that  certain  things  were  not  true  was 
the  first  step  towards  acceptance  of  what 
Avas  true ;  and  the  ready  hearing  which 
Christianity  met  with  proves  the  eagerness 
with  which  light  was  being  looked  for. 

Horace  is  a  typical  Roman  of  the  intel- 
lectual sort,  an  Epicurean,  and  an  unbeliever 
in  the  estabUshed  religion.     Horace  says — 

,  "  Dis  te  minorem  quod  g-eris  imperas, 

Hinc  omne  principium  hue  refer  exituis. 
~  Di  multa  neglecti  dederunt   . 

HesperisE  mala  luctuosse."  , 

This  is  not  the  language  of  acquiescence 
in  atheism.  Christianity  grew  because  the 
soil  was  ready  prepared,  because  the  intel- 
lect "  had  had  a  career,"  and  had  broken 
the  back  of  superstition.  The  teachers  of 
a  new  relidon  would  have  had  but  a  short 
shrift  in  the  days  when  Calchas  could  sacri- 
fice Iphigenia.  Special  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith  had  even  begun  to  form 
independent  of  it.  In  Cesar's  time  few  culti- 
vated men  believed  in  a  future  life.  Under 
the  Antonines  the  most  intellectual  men  of 
their  age  had  come  to  believe  it ;  and  intel- 
lect had  led  them  to  the  gate  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

As  it  was  in  the  first  century  so  it  had 
been  in  the  sixteenth.  Again  the  truth  had 
been  crusted  over  with  fictions.  Again  the 
intellect  rose  in  protest,  and  declared  that 
incredibilities  should  not  be  taught  any 
longer.  But  they  cleared  away  the  false- 
hood as  they  broke  the  painted  windows  in 
the  churches,  only  that  the  clear  light  of 
heaven  might  shine  the  brighter.  Even 
Cardinal  Newman  himself  has  been,  perhaps 
unwillingly,  under  the  same  influence.  He 
professes  horror  at  the  thought  of  an  auto  da 
ft,  and  personally  is  unable  to  believe  that 
such  offerings  could  be  approved  of  by  such 
a  being  as  he  supposes  God  to  be.  But  these 
"acts  of  Faith"  were  once  regarded  as 
righteous  and  necessary  by  the  infallible 
authority  which  is  to  prevent  us  from  think- 
ing for  ourselves. 

The  Jiuman  intellect,  I  believe,  will  never 
voluntarily  part  with  truth  which  has  been 
once  communicated.  It  hates  lies,  Hes  espe- 
cially which  come  to  it  armed  with  terror  in 
the  place  of  argument.  Possibly,  in  some 
instances,  when  it  has  found  truth  itself  in 
such  company,  its  suspicions  may  have  been 
roused  without  occasion.     Falsehood,  it  has 


been  said,  is  no  match  for  truth,  but  it  ma\- 
be  more  than  a  match  for  truth  and  authority 
combined.  Between  men  of  intellect  and 
priesthoods  there  has  seldom  been  good 
agreement.  Each  regards  the  other  as  in- 
truding upon  his  special  domain.  Priests  and 
prophets  went  on  ill  together  under  the  old 
dispensation.  The  prophet  denounced  the 
priest  as  a  ritualist.  The  priest  murdered 
the  prophet  with  the  help  of  popular  super- 
stition. The  only  occasion  when  harmony 
is  said  to  have  existed  between  them  was 
when  the  prophet  supported  the  priest  by 
telling  lies,  and  the  end  of  that  combination 
was  not  a  happy  one. 

But  Cardinal  Newman  tells  us  that  in- 
tellect is  unbelieving,  that  it  needs  to  be 
smitten  back  and  humbled,  and  that  he  finds 
the  Catholic  Church  peculiarly  constituted 
for  the  purpose.  God  is  estranged  from  the 
world.  He  takes  pity  on  its  lost  state  by 
establishing  in  the  Church  a  special  repre- 
sentative of  Himself.  We  know  how  it  is 
Avith  mankind  generally,  from  the  want  of  reli- 
gion which  appears  in  their  conduct.  If  the 
Church  is  to  show  us  how  to  live  better,  we 
may,  we  must,  expect  to  find  in  the  Church 
not  a  teacher  only  but  an  example,  for  if  it 
be  no  better  than  the  world,  then  we  haye 
the  same  reason  for  supposing  God  to  be 
estranged  from  the  Church.  Cardinal  New- 
man refers  us  especially  to  the  condition  of 
the  countries  which  separated  from  Rome  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Are  the  countries  which 
remained  in  the  Papal  communion  superior 
morally  to  those  who  left  it .?  The  bishops  and 
priests  had  the  education  of  France  entirely  in 
their  hands  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes.  The  result  was  the  generation  who 
made  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  abolished 
Christianity.  Germany  and  England  and 
America  are  not  all  which  they  ought  to  be  ; 
but  is  Catholic  Ireland  much  better,  or 
Catholic  Spain  ?  or  Italy,  which  till  a  few 
years  ago  was  more  Catholic  than  either  of 
them  ? 

We  have  Church  history,  for  now  eighteen 
hundred  years ;  or,  if  we  choose  to  put  it  so, 
from  the  constitution  of  the  Israelite  nation- 
ality. What  the  Israelites  were  their  own 
records  testify.  So  far  as  conduct  went  they 
were  like  other  nations.  They  had  good 
kings  and  bad,  good  priests  and  bad,  true 
prophets  and  false.  They  had  their  periods 
of  idolatry.  They  had  their  periods  of  out- 
ward repentance  and  ceremonial  punctilious- 
ness. But  when  truth  came  among  them, 
they  had  no  special  power  of  recognising  it, 
nor  special  will  to  welcome  it.     The  heads  of 
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the  Church  rejected  our  Lord :  the  pubhcans 
and  sinners  received  him.  Of  the  ten  lepers 
who  were  cleansed  nine  went  to  the  priests  : 
one  only  gave  glory  to  God,  and  he  was  a 
Samaritan.  The  priest  and  Levite  passed 
by  the  wounded  man ;  the  Samaritan  had 
mercy  on  him.  In  Christian  times  the  de- 
positories of  the  infallibility  which  is  to  keep 
intellect  in  order  have  been  the  popes  and 
bishops,  speaking  through  their  councils  and 
acting  through  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  When 
we  look  into  the  accounts  of  what  these 
persons  were,  we  find  the  same  inequalities 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  combinations 
of  men,  and  in  all  human  institutions  ;  here, 
as  elsewhere,  we  find  saints  and  sinners : 
in  one  generation  noble  endeavours  after 
holiness;  in  another  worldliness,  luxury,  in- 
trigue, ambition,  tyranny,  even  ferocious 
cruelty.  Unless  Catholic  writers  have  com- 
bined to  calumniate  their  mistress,  Rome 
was  as  venal  under  the  popes  as  Jugurtha 
lound  her  under  the  Republic ;  and  the 
Church  courts  were  a  by-word  for  iniquity 
in  every  country  in  Europe.  The  religious 
orders,  which  were  founded  expressly  to  ex- 
hibit a  pattern  of  saintly  life,  became  too 
corrupt  to  be  allowed  to  continue  in  exist- 
ence. When  the  printing-press  was  invented, 
and  the  Bible  came  to  be  read  by  the  people, 
the  contrast  was  so  violent  between  rehgion 
as  exhibited  in  the  New  Testament  and  reli- 
gion as  taught  and  exercised  by  the  infallible 
Church  that  half  Europe  broke  away  from  it. 
Cardinal  Newman's  theory  implies  that  the 


Reformation  was  the  rebellion  of  the  intellect 
against  the  spiritual  authority  which  was  in 
charge  of  it.  The  authority  must  have  done 
its  work  but  ill,  if  it  had  bred  a  generation  of 
apostates.  The  Holy  See  when  it  found  its 
power  endangered  behaved  as  ordinary  human 
potentates  behave  on  such  occasions,  and 
potentates  not  of  the  best  kind.  She  filled 
Europe  with  wars.  She  stirred  princes  to 
massacre  their  subjects.  The  rack,  the  gibbet, 
and  the  stake  were  her  instruments  of  per- 
suasion as  long  as  she  had  strength  to  use 
them.  When  her  strength  began  to  fail,  she 
tried  conspiracy  and  murder ;  and  only  now, 
in  these  late  times,  when  the  despised  intellect 
has  created  a  tribunal  to  which  she  is  answer- 
able in  the  public  opinion  of  mankind,  has 
she  reformed  her  own  manners  and  attempted 
to  explain  away  her  atrocities. 

W^ell  for  her  that  these  sad  methods  have 
been  abandoned.  Were  the  Church  to  treat 
but  one  man  or  woman  in  these  days  of  ours 
as  three  centuries  ago  she  treated  tens  of 
thousands,  she  would  be  rent  in  pieces  by  the 
common  indignation  of  the  entire  human 
race.  As  it  is  she  remains  doing-  the  work 
which  is  still  appointed  for  her.  But  if  an  in- 
stitution with  such  a  history  behind  it  is  an 
exceptional  instrument  to  bear  witness  to 
God's  existence ;  if  it  be  the  voice  through 
which  alone  He  speaks  to  man,  and  makes 
known  His  nature  and  His  will,  then  the 
attempt  to  understand  this  world,  and  what 
goes  on  in  it,  had  better  be  abandoned  in 
despair.  j.  A.  froude. 
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AFTER  lunch  we  direct  our  steps  to  the 
commercial  centre  of  the  city,  the 
quarters  of  the  bazaars  which  surround  the 
great  mosques;  here  the  streets  are  wider,  the 
houses  handsomer,  though  still  turning  their 
high  unfeatured  backs  upon  the  road.  Now 
and  again  we  pass  richly  ornamented  doors, 
through  which  we  catch  glimpses  of  arched 
courts  in  perspective,  and  swathed,  shadowy, 
softly-gliding  figures.  There  are  streams  of 
people  here  :  rich  Moors  on  horseback  doing 
their  "Rotten  Row,"andpleb  Moors  on  asses; 
a  veiled  lady  leading  two  pretty  unveiled 
girls ;  gorgeously  attired  open-faced  Oriental 
Jewesses,  unabashed  by  the  gaze  of  man  ; 
negresses  from  the  Soudan  in  long  blue 
loose  sack ;   officers  in  fez,  red  caftan,  and 


poignard ;  soldiers  of  the  Bey ;  patient 
camels  with  dreaming  drivers  ;  brigands  and 
libertines  with  loose  flowing  tunics ;  desert 
merchants  with  their  ill-omened  visages  ;  and 
now  and  again  some  tall,  robust,  reckless, 
rascally-looking  rebel,  who  might  stand  for 
a  picture  of  him  "  who  goeth  to  and  fro  on 
the  earth;"  women  with  black  bandages  over 
the  face,  seemingly  on  the  way  to  a  masque- 
rade ;  and,  as  we  thread  our  way  through 
busy  thoroughfares,  beneath  arches  which 
span  the  street,  to  the  right  and  left  of  us 
barbers'  shops,  Arab  cafes,  gates  to  court- 
yards of  inns — through  which  we  catch 
glimpses  of  camels,  throngs  of  merchants 
and  merchandise  unutterably  sad  and  pic- 
turesque— uninterrupted  lines  of  shops  and 
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houses.  We  reach  a  quarter  of  the  bazaar 
and  enter  beneath  a  ponderous  arch ;  in  a 
moment  the  eye  takes  in  a  strange  perspec- 
tive never  to  be  forgotten  :  coverings  above 
with  planks,  branches,  tent-cloth,  screens 
against  the  blazing  sun  ;  long  corridors  in 
dim  mystic  light,  through  which  by  loopholes 
in  the  walls  shoots  here  and  there  a  clear  shaft 
of  sunlight,  falling  upon  absurd  and  comical 
groups  of  dealers. 

We  pass  on  to  another  quarter,  con- 
sisting of  rows  of  small  highly  ornamented 
alcoves  ;_in  every  alcove,  on  a  low  stand,  a 
very  effective  figure  of  some  ancient  Moor, 
a  kind  of  "  jNIadame  Tussaud's."  The  exhi- 
bition is  a  place  of  novelty,  triumph,  and 
splendour  ;  we  stop  to  admire  and  call  our 
guide  to  know  where  we  are.  We  are 
startled.  When  we  stop  the  motionless 
figure  moves  with  a  peculiar  motion  of  a 
human  being.  The  question  on  our  lip  is 
changed  to  the  exclamation,  "  It's  alive  !  " 
And  it  is  alive.  These  figures  are  Tunisian 
goldsmiths.  How  absurd!  it  is  the  glittering 
goods,  not  the  bearded  turbaned  figures, 
that  we  have  been  brought  to  see ;  yet  after 
all  we  were  not  wrong.  The  most  wonderful 
thing  in  Tunis  is  a  Tunisian .  His  fixed,  far-away 
day-dream  gaze  ;  his  slow  and  sad  and  almost 
silent  motion  ;  his  dark  skin  and  shroud-like 
dress  give  him  a  spectral  air.  He  might  be 
on  ticket-of-leave  from  the  tomb,  haunted  by 
memories  of  the  place  from  which  he  came. 


and  dread  that  the  next  official  he  meets  may 
take  him  back.  The  jeweller  does  a  good 
trade,  for  however  the  fine  lady  of  the  harem 
may  muffle  herself  up,  she  has  a  genuine 
homely  love  of  gems  and  gold.  It  is  women 
chiefly  that  are  seen  here.  They  are  never 
seen  with  men  ;  there  are  women  in  pairs, 
with  httle  girls,  and  alone. 

Near  us  are  the  stalls  of  dealers  in  incense, 
spices,  scents,  drugs,  with  accompanying 
odours,  suggesting  a  combination  of  high 
mass  and  Turkey  rhubarb.  But  it  is  in  the 
bazaar  of  drapery,  mercery^  and  carpets,  the 
imagination  bursts  into  flame.  The  first  im- 
pression is  that  of  an  immense  museum 
gathered  from  the  fairy  palaces  of  the  world: 
pile  on  pile  of  textures,  woollen,  silk,  velvet, 
cashmere,  gauze,  crape,  lace  decorated  with 
gold  and  silver,  bordered,  starred,  and 
striped ;  hangings,  coverlets,  rugs,  carpets, 
in  colours  of  rainbow  never  new,  of 
design  varied,  exquisite,  marvellous  —  a 
wardrobe  of  a  Cinderella,  a  trousseau  for 
the  Sleeping  Beauty.  But  we  have  had 
enough  of  this.  We  hastily  cross  the  huck- 
sters' earthenware  and  old-ware  department 
bazaars,  the  liveliest  scenes  of  all,  where  the 
Moor  seems  nearly  awake,  offering  you  old 
guns,  second-hand  saddles,  &c.,  with  re- 
freshing zeal ;  yet  his  zeal  does  not  seem  to 
care  whether  you  buy  or  not. 

In  the  evening  we  wander  about  on  the 
Tunisian  promenade,  a  road  which  extends 
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from  the  Marine  Gate  (so  called  from  polite- 
ness to  the  structure,  for  the  sea  is  half  an 
hour's  ride  away  by  rail)  to  the  shore  of  the 
swamp  called  El  Bahira.  Here,  and  on  the 
shore  of  the  Bahira,  is  the  fashionable  prome- 
nade, and  the  hour  for  walking  is  the  evening 
and  sunset.  But  it  has  too  many  black-top 
hats,  and  other  familiar,  unpicturesque,  humili- 
ating spectacles,  to  be  attractive  to  a  travelled 
European.  For  instance,  beside  the  grace- 
ful lines  of  the  costume  of  a  high-class  Moor, 
we  become  really  ashamed  of  our  arbitrary, 
angular,  northern,  arid  dress.  There,  close 
to  our  seat,  is  a  man  with  crimson  drawers 
peering  beneath  his  long  flowing  caic  of  soft 
snow-white  wool,  with  still  softer  stripes  of 
lacy,  rosy  silk  transparency,  softly  folded 
about  his  body  and  turbaned  head  in  fes- 
toons light  and  airy,  its  square,  scarf-like 
ends  pending  from  the  shoulders  behind 
almost  to  the  ground,  giving  the  effect  of  the 
tips  of  white  folded  wings.  The  Moor  is  in 
conversation  with  an  Algerian  Frenchman, 
with  curve-rimmed,  black  chimney-pot,  short 
jacket  and  bell-bottomed  trousers,  both  of 
a  consumptive,  snuff-coloured  tweed,  sug- 
gesting a  yellow  Cochin-China  cock  crowing 
and  a  floating  swan.  There  is  an  English 
lady  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  a  groom ; 
an  open  carriage  follows,  with  a  Hyde-Park 
look,  which,  on  closer  acquaintance,  is  evi- 
dently not  English.  There  are  two  low- 
class  Arab  women,  and  there  is  a  nurse  we  ' 


seem  to  have  seen  in  the  Tuileries  gardens, 
with  two  children.  From  the  promenade 
we  tick  off  as  they  pass  Portuguese,  Greek, 
Italian,  American,  German,  and  Jews. 

Among  the  least  pleasing  things  in  Tunis 
are  the  Jewish  women  and  girls.  They  are 
all  enormously  fat,  and  wear  tight-fitting 
trousers,  broidered  and  braided  with  silver 
and  gold ;  short,  very  short,  jackets  cr 
blouses  of  silk,  blue,  red,  yellow;  dense 
coils  of  black  hair  loaded  with  jewelled  pins, 
stars,  brooches,  and  festoons  of  gold  and 
silver,  covered  and  ornamented  with  head- 
dresses, with  airy,  gauzy  veils  falling  down  be- 
hind. They  have  moon-round  faces,  double 
chins,  necks  painted  white,  cheeks  painted 
red,  and  eyebrows  painted  brown.  They  have 
altogether  the  aspect  of  the  company  of  a 
travelling  show  at  a  country  fair,  a  combination 
of  the  fat  woman  "  to  be  seen  alive  within  "  and 
the  rope-dancer  "  now  about  to  commence." 
You  meet  them  promenading  the  road,  loung- 
ing in  the  bazaar,  everywhere,  and  we  are 
told  they  furnish  the  performers  in  the 
Tunisian  singing  and  dancing  saloons. 

But  the  promenade.  It  is  altogether  too 
like  Rotten  Row  on  a  tiny  scale,  its  vege- 
table world  notwithstanding.  We  think  of 
the  Arab  town  which  lies  outside  the  city, 
between  the  walls  and  the  outer  ramparts, 
and  it  is  all  over  with  the  promenade.  We 
rise  and  proceed,  and  the  transformation  is 
complete. 
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We  are  in  a  Moorish  Bethnal  Green, 
an  Arabian  "  East  End,"  a  throng  of 
Arabs,  men  and  women  (Arab  we  say 
designedly,  for  Moors  will  not  live  thus — 
they  are  not  nomads),  the  shifting  popula- 
tion of  Tunis,  camped  to-day  here,  to-morrow 
away  on  the  trackless  desert,  steering  their 
living  ships  by  the  sun.  We  proceed,  only 
to  find  every  detail  of  the  place  corres- 
pond with  the  picturesque  whole.  It  is  a 
concourse  of  glorious  pictures ;  faces  which, 
at  a  distance,  seemed  uniform,  yellow,  bronze, 
black,  grow  into  endless  variety.  Here  are 
characters  that  well  might  sit  for  dignified 
Abrahams,  desponding  Jobs,  dark,  wild-eyed 
Ishmaels,  sleek  Jacobs  ;  for  Jabin,  King  of 
Canaan,  and  Og,  King  of  Bashan ;  forms 
pathetic,  grotesque,  satanic,  peering  out  of 
long,  loose,  flowing  bernouse  cloaks  of  every 
imaginable  and  unimaginable  shape,  size, 
and  colour;  women  swathed  in  sheets  and 
rags — weary,  worn,  toothless,  hopeless  hags. 


and  charming  girls;  children,  the 
j oiliest,  healthiest  little  bits  of 
nakedness,  with  braided  tails 
hanging  from  shaven  heads  ; 
chiefs,  slaves,  merchants,  necro- 
mancers, saints,  bravoes;  women 
who  have  never  dared  to  call 
their  lives  their  own,  and  men 
who  own  no  authority  but 
strength,  no  law  but  the  dagger, 
whom  neither  the  terrors  of  the 
desert  nor  the  armies  of  the  Bey 
have  ever  been  able  to  cow. 

All  forms  of  life  from  nameless 
cities,  olive-groves,  and  pathless 
deserts  of  Northern  Africa  are 
concentrated ;  sitting  in  circles, 
crouched  in  corners,  reared 
against  walls,  stretched  on  the 
ground  shapeless  heaps  of  rags, 
or  rolled  up  into  a  ball. 

The  part  of  the  caravans  on 
which  we  cannot  cease  gazing  is 
their  strings  of  camels.  Every 
glance  of  this  melancholy  beast 
touches  the  soul  like  a  sudden 
strain  of  some  long-forgotten 
music.  One  feels  compelled  to 
gaze  upon  it  as  it  carries  the 
fascinated  memory  back  to  the 
evening  at  the  well  in  the  fields 
of  Nahor  and  awakens  forgot- 
ten dreams  of  desert  solitude, 
simooms  and  sand-pillars,  with 
groups  of  travellers  lying  flat  on 
the  burning  ground  commending 
themselves  to  God.  It  is  the 
oddest  thing  that  no  sight  in  Tunis  fills 
one  with  emotions  so  serene,  so  sublime, 
so  solemn  as  these  poor  dreaming  world- 
weary  brutes. 

In  these  quarters  are  the  principal  fondykes, 
inns  or  city  caravanserais.  These  are  con- 
structions of  wretched  open-air  stablings  for 
cattle,  Avarehouses  for  goods,  and  miser- 
able lodgings  for  men,  grouped  together  in 
the  form  of  a  square,  a  court  of  two-storied 
hovels.  The  wretched  accommodation  in- 
cludes a  well  and  a  copper  boiler ;  as  for  the 
rest,  every  man  "  does"  for  himself.  We  pro- 
ceed through  lumbered  streets,  past  people 
made  for  art  not  for  life,  to  the  burial-ground 
of  Tunis,  which  is  not  very  far  away,  at  the 
foot  of  a  small  eminence,  and  are  about  to 
enter  when  a  sound,  not  unlike  that  of  a  set- 
teeth,  chained-up  dog  as  it  prepares  to  spring 
from  its  kennel  at  some  beggar,  startles  us. 
We  turn  to  find  an  enormously  fat  old  man, 
naked    almost    as    he    was    born,    looking 
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threateningly  at  us,  with  clenched  fist,  hor- 
rible to  see.  We  stop,  retreat  a  step,  and 
discover  that  the  resting-place  of  the  dead  is 
almost  more  desecrated  by  the  foot  of  a 
Nazarene  than  even  the  house  of  prayer.  If 
that  horrible-looking  wretch  had  stoned  or 
even  battered  us  to  death,  we  doubt  if  any 
magistrate  would  have  been  found  to  punish 
him.  Into  such  madness  does  Mohammed- 
anism turn  its  devotees.  We  round  a  con- 
venient corner  and  vanish  from  his  sight,  yet 
still  hear  the  distant  mutterings  of  his  mad 
rage.  A  view  from  the  hill  above  disclosed 
a  humiliating  sight — luxuriant  cypresses,  tan- 
gled masses  of  weeds,  so  thick  as  to  conceal 
both  graves  and  paths,  a  wild  triumph  of 
neglect. 

Warned  by  the  flickering  twilight,  we 
return  to  the  hotel  in  time  to  see  the  muezzin 
light  his  lamps  on  the  minaret  of  the 
mosque,  calling  the  faithful  to  prayer;  and 
the  faithful  on  the  terraces  of 
their  houses,  spreading  each 
his  carpet,  taking  off  his  shoes, 
posture  their  evening  piety  to- 
wards the  city  of  the  great 
prophet.  Then  darkness  and 
such  silence  reigns  that  Arabic 
Tunis  might  be  the  buried 
legendary  city  of  its  lake. 

Still,  there  are  "  Arabian 
nights,"  and  at  a  late  hour, 
guided  by  an  old  servant  from 
the  hotel  and  his  huge  lantern, 
we  passed  through  the  streets, 
on  which  not  the  faintest  gleam 
of  light  falls  from  door  or 
window.  Shops,  bazaars,  cafes, 
all  are  weird,  silent,  dark  as 
tombs,  and,  except  in  the  Euro- 
pean quarters,  near  the  Marine 
gate,  there  is  not  one  street- 
lamp  in  all  the  city.  We  pro- 
ceed with  uncertainty. 

Our  feet  stumble  against 
odorous  garbage.  Something 
clips  our  boots,  it  cracks — it 
is  the  ribs  of  a  putrid  fowl  or 
a  dead  cat.  Then  we  catch 
a  glimpse  of  a  solitary  white 
spectral  figure  which  passes 
across  the  alley,  out  of  dark- 
ness and  into  darkness.  Then, 
in  the  lantern's  passing  ray, 
looms  up  close  to  our  feet  a 
white  figure  propped  up  against 
the  wall,  asleep — long  regular 
breathings  mingling  a  moment 
with   the    dull,   soft   sound    of 


our  own  feet.  Then  we  catch  low  voices 
whispering,  two  pairs  of  eyes  suddenly  gleam 
out  on  us  from  white  motionless  figures, 
eyes  of  fire  and  murder ;  then  a  smothered 
shriek,  stopping  suddenly  as  if  stifled;  then  a 
maniac  laugh ;  then  silence.  At  length,  in  a 
blind  alley,  a  distant  dim  light  reveals 
mounds  of  whitish  rags,  which  on  nearing 
clear  up  into  a  triple  ring  of  open-mouthed 
Arabs  crouched  on  the  ground,  round  lan- 
terns they  have  brought,  hanging  on  the 
lips  of  an  Arabian  story-teller,  who  stands 
up  in  the  centre;  tall,  of  middle  age,  wear- 
ing a  long  shirt-like  robe,  which  has  signs 
of  having  once  been  white,  bound  in  at  the 
loins  by  a  narrow  camel-skin  belt;  a  large 
white  turban  caps  what  looks  a  black  face 
framed  in  an  ample  black  beard.  He  has 
already  begun  his  narrative,  having,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  opened  with  prayer.  At  the 
moment  we  arrive,  he  is  speaking  with  im- 
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mense  tension  of  restrained  feeling,  erect, 
thrilled,  one  arm  slightly  elevated,  and  one 
foot  firmly  forward.  We  have  a  profile 
view.  The  effect  is  as  of  a  majestic  old 
prophet,  face,  voice,  gestures  trembling  with  ; 
his  theme.  Not  a  word  can  we  under- 1 
stand,  but  the  spell  is  irresistible.  We  at 
once  fall  into  the  current  of  the  excite- 
ment. Now  he  speaks  softly  and  win- 
ningly,  then  with  loud  imprecation  and  de- 
nunciation. Suddenly  he  stops,  shields  his 
eyes  as  from  the  sun,  peers  into  the  far 
horizon,  fancies  he  discovers  an  object  of 
•deep  interest,  lifts  up  a  companion,  points 
in  the  direction  of  what  he  has  just  seen, 
turns  back,  makes  haste,  starts,  turns,  stops, 
looks  again,  listens,  crouches  behind  imagin- 
ative shelter,  shakes  his  head,  looks  out,  listens 
again,  prepares  for  a  fray,  waits  again,  rushes 


out  from  his  hiding,  seizes 
something,  flings  it  to  the 
ground,  kneels  on  it,  stabs 
it,  starts  to  his  feet,  flings 
his  dagger  to  the  ground, 
his  arms  into  the  air,  and 
thanks  the  prophet.  So 
much  are  words,  looks, 
tone,  gesture  in  the  face 
of  his  audience,  that  it 
matters  little  at  which  you 
look,  and  though  we  do 
not  understand  one  word, 
the  intensity  of  one's  own. 
interest  is  second  to  none 
of  the  gaping,  breathless 
circle.  We  join  in  the 
genuine  sigh  of  relief  and 
release  which  tells  that  the 
enthralling  tale  is  done. 
The  dim  light  of  the  lan- 
terns, touching  faces,  tur- 
bans, and  walls  here  and 
there,  gives  an  inexpres- 
sible air  of  mystery  to  the 
scene. 

We  return  by  an  other  and 
wider-streeted  way,  and  as 
meantime  the  moon  has 
risen  and  shines  upon  the 
white  walls,  there  is  little 
need  for  the  lantern.  The 
walk  is  made  magical  by 
glimpses  here  and  there 
into  dark  little  shops  where 
leering,  satyr-like  faced 
Arabs  are  squatted  round 
dim  lights,  sipping  their 
tiny  cups  of  coftee.  Every 
glance  is  mystery,  sadness,  wonder.  A  strain 
of  wild  Arabic  music,  a  man  wrapped  in 
his  mantle  lying  on  a  step  sound  asleep, 
an  unearthly  laugh,  a  low  mutter  oi  voices, 
gliding  forms  shrouded  in  white,  garbage, 
two  legs  across  the  path  stretched  out  of  a 
dim  heap  of  rags,  sensations  in  the  hair, 
a  start,  creeping  blood,  and  the  night's 
excursion  is  over.  The  sky  is  thickly  set 
with  stars,  and  the  moon  sheds  splendid  elec- 
tric light ;  a  soft,  warm,  whispering  breeze  lifts 
the  broad  leaves  of  the  bananas  as  we  pass 
through  the  hotel  grounds.  When  in  our 
room  again,  we  had  almost  touched  ourselves, 
bewildered,  amazed,  sceptical,  to  see  we  were 
really  there,  or  was  it  all  only  the  floating 
vision  of  a  dream  ? — so  wonderfully  fantastic 
had  this  world  become. 

(To  be  cofitinued.) 


MR.   CARLYLE  AND  DR.   CHALMERS. 


OOME  months  ago  Dr.  Hanna,  the  well- 
^  known  biographer  of  Dr.  Chalmers, 
wrote  to  us  in  the  following  terms,  enclosing 
the  remarkable  letter  of  Mr.  Carlyle  which 
follows,  and  which  is  published  with  the 
consent  of  Mr.  Froude  : — 

"  64,  Great  King  Street,  Edinburgh, 
''20th  April,  1 88 1. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — 

"The  enclosed  letter  from  T.  Carlyle  to 
Dr.  Chalmers  seems  to  me  to  throw  as  much 
light  on  his  religious  beliefs  as  anything 
which  has  appeared.  The  paper  referred  to  in 
it  was  the  review  of  Morrell's  "  History  of 
Philosophy,"  in  No.  1 2  of  the  North  British, 
which  Dr.  Chalmers  had  sent  to  Mr.  Carlyle, 
and  the  work  referred  to  was  that  in  the 
West  Port.  This  letter  would  come  in  well 
after  Mr.  Button's  admirable  paper.  It  is 
at  your  disposal,  should  you  think  of  insert- 
ing it  in  Good  Words,  only  I  would  not 
like  that  it  should  appear  as  if  the  family 
intended  it  in  any  way  as  a  rejoinder  to  the 

'  Reminiscences.'       ,,  ^ 

"  JliVer  truly  yours, 

"  Wm.  Hanna." 

.'  "5,  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  London, 
"  20th  February,  iS^"]. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — 

"We  received,  my  wife  and  I,  with  great 
pleasure  the  little  new  memorial  of  you,  and 
are  very  much  obliged  indeed  that  you 
should  hold  us  so  kindly  in  remembrance,  in 
spite  of  distances  and  changes  and  the  flight 
of  years.  ,  We  are  still  Scotch  enough  to  be 
very  proud  of  you,  still  human  enough  to  feel 
a  true  sympathy  with  you  in  all  manner  of 
things. 

"  In  reading  over  this  paper  you  have 
written  on  the  "  History  of  Philosophy,"  I 
am  really  much  struck  to  discern  in  how 
many  essential  points  I  see  altogether  as 
you  do,  starting  as  we  probably  did  from 
almost  opposite  ends  of  the  diameter  in  re- 
ference to  them.  It  is  long  since  I  ever 
read  so  much  as  this  on  these  subjects, 
which,  except  on  special  incitement,  it  is  my 
habit  altogether  to  avoid,  for  it  was  many 
years  ago  my  slow,  but  at  length  clear,  prac- 
tical conclusion,  which  I  also  rejoice  to  find 
intimated  in  this  paper,  that  for  me  at  least 
the  German  transcendental  metaphysics  had, 
as  it  were,  swallowed  up  and  abolished  the 
Scotch  or  French  sceptical ;  that  the  whole 
baleful  universe  of  cobwebs  in  which,  with 
blinded  eyes,  passionately  searching  through 


long  years,  I  had  nearly  lost  my  life,  was  now 
annihilated,  so  that,  by  Heaven's  unspeak- 
able mercy,  I  could  now  look  abroad  with 
my  own  eyes  over  the  universe  once  more 
and  see !     Since  that  I  have  more  and  more 
kept   clear   of  all    such    speculations,    and, 
indeed,   have    privately    been    of    opinion, 
nothing    doubting,  though    not    wishing    to 
dogmatise,  that  all  metaphysics  and  mental 
philosophy  so  called  is  for  man  in  general, 
as  well  as  for  myself,  no  other  than  a  disease, 
properly  '  a  fever  of  scepticism,'  from  which 
the  healthy  intellect  of  man  seeks  only,  and 
must  seek  to  escape ;  as  accordingly  we  find, 
in   all   healthy  ages,  men   have   used   their 
intellect,  not  for  looking  into  itself  (which  I 
consider  to  be  naturally  impossible,  and  a 
mere  morbid  spasm),  but  to  look  out,  as  an 
eye  should,  over  the  universe,  which  is  not 
we,    and    there    to    recognise    innumerable 
things,  and  to  believe  and   do,  and   adore 
withal,  as  in  that  case  is  a  very  universal  and 
infallible  result  among  other  blessed  ones  ! 
This    I  privately  maintain   as    a   very   irre- 
fragable article  of  faith  to  myself  highly  im- 
portant   and    pregnant    with    results    quite 
boundless.      From  time  to  time,  too,  I  meet 
with  gratifying  confirmations.     Goethe  says 
once   of   himself,    '  I   never   thought   about 
thinking.     I  know  a  better  trick  than  that.' 
And   here,  too,  in  this  Review  article,  the 
Scottish  speaker  apprises  me  that  he,  too,  in 
his  altogether  different  sphere,  is  not  far  from 
the   same   opinion !      Among   all    the    fine 
things  there  unfolded  or  hinted  to  us,  there 
is   none  I   like  better  than  these.       I  also 
have  to  say  that  Humboldt's  '  Cosmos '  gave 
me  the  same  sad  feeling  that  it  has  given 
you — the  feeling,  namely,  that  this  view  of 
nature  was  an  unworshipping,  and  therefore, 
as  I  think,  an  unworthy,  lamed,  and,  indeed, 
inhuman  one.     I  said  to  myself,  with  many 
reflections  little  fit  for  words  :  Since  the  first 
Norse  thinker,  Odin,  or  whatever  his  name, 
sank  prostrate  at  the  unutterable  spectacle 
of  earth  and  sea  and  air,  of  the  stars  and  the 
graves,   of  the  lightnings  and  the  azures,  of 
life  and  death,  and,  with  his  brow  in  the 
dust,  said,  awe-struck,  'It  is  a  God  ! ' — from 
this  first   Norse  thinker,  with  his  eyes  and 
his  worship,  onward  to  the  last  German  one, 
with  his  telescope,  crucibles,  immense  practi- 
cal utilities,  accredited  sentimentalisms  and 
love  of  the  picturesque,  what  a  way  we  have 
travelled  ! 

"  But  I  must  stop  short  in  these  lucubra- 
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tions.  I  owe  you  thanks  for  another  gift 
dated  many  months  ago  ;  a  broad  and  genial 
and  altogether  excellent  address  on  the 
subject  of  your  Edinburgh  schools,  a  mere 
occasional  speech  extracted  from  the  news- 
papers ;  to  me  more  useful  (I  really  believe 
so,  for  in  many  things  it  rebuked  me)  than 
most  of  the  volumes  I  have  read  since. 
May  a  blessing  attend  you  in  your  work,  as 
assuredly  a  blessing  will.  If  you  ever  come 
to  London  pray  let  us  see  your  face  again. 
If  not,  think  of  us  kindly  as  of  fellow-way- 
farers that  think  kindly  of  you. 

"  Yours  very  sincerely,  always, 

"T.  Carlyle." 

The  letter  in  which  Mr.  Froude  replied  to 
our  application  to  him  for  the  use  of  Mr. 
Carlyle's  MS.  was  itself  so  interesting,  that 
we  requested  his  permission  to  pubhsh  it 
also.     It  is  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  5,  Onslow  Gardens, 
'■'■April  26. 

*•  Dear  Dr.  Macleod, 

"I  sincerely  hope  you  will  publish  the  letter 
which  you  have  shown  me.  It  contains 
under  Carlyle's  own  hand  what  he  has  many 
times  said  to  me  in  other  words.  To  the 
end  of  his  life  he  detested  the  materialistic 
atheistic  school.  Their  teaching,  I  remem- 
ber him  telling  me,  was  in  appearance  like 
the  finest  flour,  fit  to  bake  the  most  exquisite 
bread  out  of,  and  when  you  came  to  try  it 
you  found  it  was  powdered  glass,  and  the 
deadliest  of  poisons. 

"  Dr.  Hanna  alludes  to  the '  Reminiscences.' 
I  hope  he  has  not,  like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
gone  mad  over  that  book.  It  will  be  re- 
garded hereafter  as  of  priceless  value.  I  am 
as  sure  of  this  as  that  I  am  now  sitting  at 
my  table. 

"Yours  faithfully,  J.  A.  Froude." 

There  are  two  subjects  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Carlyle  in  the  above  letter.  The  first  is  an 
article  contributed  by  Chalmers  to  the  North 
British  Reviciv,  a  month  or  two  before  his 
death,  on  Morrell's  "  Historical  and  Critical 
View  of  the  Speculative  Philosophy  of 
Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century."  The 
other  was  the  principles  on  which  Chalmers 
proposed  to  found  his  well-known  mission 
in  the  ^^'est  Port  of  Edinburgh. 

Morrell's  work  was  one  of  the  first  to  give 
definite  information  to  the  English  reader 
regarding  foreign  modern  systems  of  thought. 
Coleridge  and  Carlyle  liad  been  among  the 
first  to  awaken  interest  in  German  philosophy. 
Students  were  flocking  abroad  to  make  them- 
selves  acquainted   with  the  fresh   fields  of 


speculative  thought  of  which  the  echoes 
alone  had  hitherto  reached  our  shores.  Mr. 
Morrell  was  the  first  to  supply  in  a  lucid 
form  a  vidimus  of  the  character  of  the 
new  schools  of  philosophy  in  relationship 
to  those  of  England  and  Scotland.  Chalmers 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  questions  thus 
raised,  not  so  much  because  of  their  philo- 
sophical as  their  religious  tendencies.  He 
was  anxious  to  discover  how  far  the  new 
systems  were  likely  to  revive  the  sceptical 
tendencies  of  Hume  in  this  country,  by  over- 
turning the  position  on  which  Reid's  "  Com- 
mon-sense "  philosophy  had  been  built. 

The  points  in  Chalmers'  article,  to  which 
reference  is  made  by  Carlyle,  are  capable  of 
a  brief  expression  here.  He  protests  against 
the  pretensions  of  the  German  transcen- 
dentalists,  and  the  exaggerated  value  attached 
to  their  favourite  philosophy  by  metaphy- 
sicians in  general.  He  does  not  believe  in 
the  practical  importance  of  metaphysics.  He 
carefully  distinguishes  "  between  saying  that 
human  nature  is  the  centre  of  all  the  sciences, 
and  saying  that  the  knotuledge  of  human  nature 
is  the  centre  of  all  the  sciences."  .... 
"  Without  the  visual  faculty  there  could 
be  no  vision  ;  yet  is  there  no  antecedent 
necessity  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
visual  faculty  ere  we  see.  Without  the 
knowing  faculty  there  could  be  no  know- 
ledge ;  yet  there  is  not,  on  that  account,  the 
antecedent  necessity  for  our  making  acquaint- 
ance with  the  knowing  faculties  ere  we  can 
know."  He  agrees  with  Kant  in  estimating 
the  utility  of  the  mental  sciences  as  a  kind 
of  police,  "  preventing  the  outrages  to  which 
we  would  otherwise  be  exposed,  so  that 
everybody  may  in  safety  go  about  his  own 
business;"  but  would  rather  allow  the 
faculties  to  work  naturally  and  directly, 
forming  their  consequent  beliefs  upon  sub- 
jects suggested  ab  extra,  than  expect  any 
great  results  from  their  reflex  action  on  their 
own  processes.  He  differs  from  Kant,  who 
regards  "  primitive  judgments "  as  wholly 
subjective  conceptions.  With  him,  as  with 
Reid,  they  are  beliefs  which  have  an  objec- 
tive counterpart.  If  wholly  subjective  con- 
ceptions, he  can  discover  no  valid  outlet 
from  the  subjective  to  the  objective  world. 
But  if  they  are  beliefs  arising  from  _  our 
apprehension  of  things  objective,  then  it  is 
only  as  acts  of  belief  that  they  can  be  viewed 
as  subjective,  but  the  beliefs  themselves  lead 
to  objective  realities.  In  that  way  he  fancied 
a  ready  channel  might  be  found  from  the 
subjective  to  the  objective,  and  the  reality 
be  proved  of  unity,  plurality,  causation,  sub- 
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stance,  space,  and  time,  &c.  He  traces 
much  of  the  sceptical  tendency  of  the 
philosophy  he  was  discussing  to  that  con- 
founding of  our  consciousness  of  the  process 
of  thought  with  the  subject  of  thought.  He 
asserts  that  our  consciousness  of  the  act  of 
thought  is  alone  properly  subjective ;  but  the 
substance  of  the  thought,  or,  as  he  terms  it, 
the  belief  leading  at  once  to  external  realities, 
vindicates  for  philosophy  the  admission  into 
its  creed  of  the  outer  world,  and  condemns 
transcendental  pretensions  and  exaggeration. 
Dr.  Chalmers  was  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  modern  thought  to  render  any 
criticisms  of  his  on  the  schools  of  Germany 
of  permanent  value.  That  he  elicited  from 
Mr.  Carlyle  this  expression  of  agreement 
with  his  estimate  of  the  transcendentalists 
will  perhaps  prove  the  most  valuable  result 
of  his  elaborate  paper  on  Morrell's  work. 

In  the  same  article  Chalmers  thus  speaks 
of  Humboldt's  Kosmos  :  "On  reading  hi^ 
treatise  we  could  not  help  being  struck  wit^^ 
the  total  absence  of  any  allusion  to  the 
world's  Author ;  but  what  we  feel  most  of  all 
was  his  own  explanation  or  apology  for  it, 
*the  wholly  objective  tendency  of  his  dis- 
position.'   x'\ll  look  back  with  generous 

and  just  indignation  to  the  decretals  of  that 
ecclesiastical  council  which  compelled  Galileo 
to  renounce  the  true  philosophy.  We  have 
scarcely  less  patience  for  those  decretals  of 
the  metaphysical  school,  which,  acting  with 
the  spell  of  its  authority  on  such  a  mind  as 
that  of  Humboldt,  should  have  deceived  him 
into  the  notion  that  the  true  theology  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  attainment ;  or  that 
he  stands  hopelessly  and  for  ever  debarred 
from  the  apprehension  of  that  God,  over  the 
glories  of  whose  creation  he  so  luxuriates,  and 
this  because  nature  has  withheld  from  him 
all  talent  and  tendency  for  the  subjective." 

Again,  speaking  of  Mr.  Carlyle  himself,  he 
says,  "  He  is  the  champion  of  Germanism, 
not  in  its  letter  but  in  its  spirit.  We  could 
not,  he  himself  could  not,  point  to  one  of  its 
dogmata  as  having  aught  to  do  with  the 
inspiration  which  animates  him,  and  which 
he  has  given  forth  in  such  marvellous 
volumes  to  the  world.  Could  he,  for  ex- 
ample, tell  us  what  the  Articles  are,  and 
whether  to  be  found  in  the  Confessions  of 
Schelling,  or  Hegel,  or  Fichte,  or  even  Kant, 
which  have  caused  the  fire  to  burn  within 
him }  They  are  not  creeds,  but  men,  who 
are  the  objects  of  his  idolatry,  which,  under 
the  name  of  Hero  Worship,  he  renders  alike 
to  those  of  most  opposite  opinions — as  to 
Luther,  and  Knox,  and  Cromwell  on  the  one 


hand,  or,  with  equal  veneration,  to  the  lofty 
poets  and  Transcendentalists  of  Germany 
upon  the  other.  He  is  a  lover  of  earnestness 
more  than  a  lover  of  truth ;  and  it  would  not 
be  our  counteractive  at  least,  to  urge  that  he 
should  be  a  lover  of  truth  more  than  a  lover 
of  earnestness.  We  should  rather  say  that 
both  are  best." 

The  other  matter  to  which  Carlyle  alludes 
at  the  end  of  his  letter  is  the  views  enun- 
ciated by  Chalmers  in  reference  to  his 
proposed  West  Port  Mission.  He  had 
selected  one  of  the  worst  and  most  degraded 
localities  in  Edinburgh  for  putting  in  practice 
the  principles  which  he  so  long  advocated  for 
Territorial  work,  bringing  education,  social 
influence,  and  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  bear 
within  a  definite  area.  He  condemned  all 
promiscuous  charity,  free  education,  and 
similar  methods  tending  to  pauperise  rather 
than  elevate  the  people.  Something,  how- 
ever little,  must  be  paid  by  the  poorest  for 
the  education  of  their  children,  believing 
that  if  the  education  imparted  was  really 
valuable,  the  poor  would  not  only  appreciate 
the  benefit,  but  be  morally  elevated  in  being 
called  on  to  contribute  to  its  support.  These 
views  were  embodied  in  four  lectures  which 
he  delivered  in  Edinburgh,  and  it  is  probably 
to  them  that  Carlyle  alludes.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  remember  that  Chalmers'  theory  was 
magnificently  successful  when  practically 
applied.  School  and  church,  and  wise 
personal  influences  went  hand  in  hand. 
The  West  Port  population,  from  being 
perhaps  the  most  degraded  in  the  city, 
manifested  the  symptoms  of  an  extra- 
ordinary change.  When  the  work  began, 
the  number  attending  all  places  of  worship 
did  not  exceed  one-eighth  of  the  population 
— of  children  capable  of  education,  three- 
fourths  were  not  at  school — and  the  district 
was  on  Saturday  nights  and  Sundays  a  scene 
of  drunkenness  and  riot.  In  two  years  after 
Chalmers  began  his  work,  "  three  hundred 
sittings  in  the  new  church  were  taken,  one 
hundred  persons  from  the  district  partook  of 
communion,  of  whom  there  were  eighty  (many 
advanced  in  years)  who  had  never  communi- 
cated in  their  lives  before,  or  so  long  ago  that 
they  had  long  forgotten  the  nature  of  the 
ordinance."  As  regards  education,  "  the 
ratio  was  reversed,  three-fourths  were  now  at 
school.  In  five  years  afterwards  there  was  not 
a  child  in  the  district  who  was  known  not  to  be 
at  school."  The  very  outward  appearance  of 
the  locality  was  changed,  as  witnessed  to  by  in- 
creased cleanliness  and  the  comparative  quiet 
which  reigned  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 
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Two  months  after  the  receipt  of  Mr. 
Carlyle's  letter,  Chalmers  and  he  met  for  the 
last  time,  and  that  their  conversation  then 
turned  on  the  subject  of  their  correspondence 
is  evident  from  the  following  interesting 
notice  in  Dr.  Chalmers'  diary,  "  Friday,  14th 

May,  1S47 We  took  a  cab  to  Carlyle's 

house  at  Chelsea He  came  down  in 


a  minute  or  two.      A  strong-featured  man 

and  of  strong  sense The  points  on 

which  I  was  most  interested  were  his  approval 
of  my  territorial  system,  and  his  eulogy  on 
direct  thinking,  to  the  utter  disparagement  of 
those  speculative  philosophers  who  are  con- 
stantly thinking  upon  thinking." 

EDITOR. 


DICK  NETHERBY. 

By  L.  B.  WALFORD, 

Author  of  "Troublesome  Daughters,"  "Pauline,"  etc. 


CHAPTER   VIII. — TELLING   THE   NEWS. 

WE  left  Mrs.  Netherby  turned  away — 
yes,  absolutely  turned  away  from  the 
doors  of  the  Home  Farm. 

Off  went  Marion,  sore  at  heart,  and  so 
deeply  confounded  by  the  turn  events  had 
taken,  as  to  be  unable  at  first  to  realise  the 
extent  of  the  blow  she  had  received.  Never 
had  any  one  been  caught  more  snugly  in 
her  own  trap.  She  had  started  for  Mrs. 
McClintock's  warm  fireside  on  the  afternoon 
in  question,  with  the  intention  firmly  fixed  in 
hei  mind  of  making  matters  sure, — and  she 
had  made  them  so  in  a  way  that  had  been 
little  anticipated.  All  had  passed  so  quickly 
that  it  had  seemed  like  a  dream.  Half  an 
hour  before,  one  short  half-hour,  she  had 
been  so  confident  of  success,  so  secure  of 
possessing  that  good  thing  on  which  her 
longing  eyes  were  fastened,  that  she  had 
almost  forgotten  this  life  could  yield  such 
bitter  fruits  as  disappointment  and  defeat. 
She  had  tied  the  black  strings  of  her  bonnet 
into  a  comely  bow,  she  had  pinned  on  her 
snowy  neckerchief  to  a  nicety,  and  had 
adjusted  all  the  component  parts  of  her  dress 
with  a  careful  satisfaction  and  deliberate 
neatness  in  keeping  with  the  august  occasion. 
Then  how  joyously  had  she  wended  her  way 
to  the  Farm,  and  how  little  had  she  minded 
that  worthy  Dame  McClintock,  whose  sleeves 
were  seldom  down  and  whose  gown  was 
rarely  hooked  around  her  ample  throat,  was 
on  that  day,  by  reason  of  her  troubled  spirit, 
more  than  ordinarily  untidy.  It  only  made 
a  comparison  pleasant,  Marion  thought.  All 
things,  in  short,  had  been  pleasant ;  but,  alas! 
the  way  that  had  seemed  but  a  few  steps  in 
going,  was  a  long  and  weary  climb  on  the 
return  journey. 

At  four  o'clock  she  trailed  in  at  her  own 
gate,  tired,  stupefied,  tea-less.  She  scarce 
knew  herself,  or  knew  what  she  was  doing 


there  at  that  tim.e.  Never  before  had  she  re- 
crossed  hei  own  threshold  at  so  early  an  hour 
after  a  visit  to  her  former  dwelling ;  never  be- 
fore had  she  quitted  the  Manager's  hospitable 
hearth  without  being  fed  with  the  lusty  bau- 
nock,  and  warmed  with  the  fragrant  bohea. 
She  would  be  bidden  to  help  herself  from  the 
cream-pot  and  the  butter-dish.  She  would  be 
entreated  to  take  with  her  a  sample  of  Meg's 
goodly  cakes.  She  would  note  a  significant 
smile  accompanying  the  suggestion,  and  that 
smile  meant,  "  They  will  be  the  more  appre- 
ciated for  being  Meg's." 

Then  Meg  herself  would  stroll  homewards, 
casually  as  it  were,  by  the  widow's  side.  She 
would  see  Mrs.  Netherby  a  bit  of  the  way 
back,  and  the  bit  of  the  way  would  grow  and 
grow  until  the  cottage  itself  would  come  to 
light  among  the  trees,  when — always  gently 
inclining  onwards,  however — there  would  be 
a  great  show  of  taking  leave,  and  a  certainty 
that  no  more  time  could  be  spared ;  and 
still  the  two  would  talk  and  talk,  having  so 
many  parting  words  to  say,  that  the  chances 
would  be  ten  to  one  but  Dick  himself,  spruce 
and  trim,  would  issue  from  some  quarter  or 
other,  when  of  course  it  was  but  natural  that 
he  should  give  Miss  Meg  Scotch  convoy  back 
again.  After  such  an  expedition  Marion 
would  be  quite  content  to  doze  away  her 
evening  alone  in  her  rocking-chair,  nor  care 
to  prepare  for  herself  any  other  meal.  She 
was  not  a  robust  woman,  and  the  afternoon's 
fatigue,  excitement,  talking  and  feeding  would 
have  satiated  both  body  and  mind.  She 
would  be  well  content  with  silence  and 
solitude. 

But  now,  when  with  hopes  dashed  to  the 
ground,  with  flushed  cheek  and  tottering 
step,  she  betook  herself,  with  all  the  speed  of 
which  at  the  moment  she  was  mistress,  up- 
wards and  upwards  along  the  ceaseless  wind- 
ings of  the  forester's  path,  how  dreary  and 
dull  seemed  the  spot  towards  which  her  steps 
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were  bent,  and   how  wretched   all   its    sur- 
roundings. 

The  fire  was  out — she  had  not  thought  of 
keeping  it  alight,  considering  that  her  absence 
would  extend  to  a  good  three  hours  or  more; 
nothing  beyond  a  blaze  at  which  to  warm 
herself  before  going  to  bed  would  be  re- 
quired on  her  return.  That  could  be  re- 
kindled easily — if  needed.  To  herself  she 
added  the  last  words,  since  she  even  contem- 
plated spending  the  remainder  of  the  day  at 
the  Farm,  if  suitably  pressed  to  do  so. 
Matters  being  as  they  were,  surely  it  would 
be  no  bad  thing  for  once  and  away  to  doff 
gentility,  and  relax  and  make  merry  among 
t.he  jovial  McClintocks.  The  huge  roaring 
furnace  within  the  Manager's  kitchen  was 
not  in  greater  contrast  to  the  miserable  ashes 
in  INIarion's  puny  grate,  than  were  the  glow- 
ing hopes  and  fancies  which  had  erewhile 
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On  the  hills  with  Captain  Thesiger." 

warmed  the  poor  soul's  bosom  to  the  woe- 
begone reflections  to  which  those  had  now 
given  place. 

Ruefully  she  struck  a  match.  Her  hand 
shook,  her  fingers  trembled :  it  was  well,  she 
whispered  to  herself,  that  Dick  was  not  there 
to  see.  That  man — that  great  brute  of  a 
labouring  man  had  driven  the  wits  out  of  her 
head,  and  the  breath  away  from  her  lips. 
Such  violence,  such  language  !  Never,  no 
never  in  the  whole  course  of  her  life,  had  she 
heard  anything  to  equal  it.  The  impudent, 
ignorant  fellow  !  The  Jack-in-office  who  had 
merely  been  called  in  icnipory  to  fill  her  poor 
dear  dead  husband's  place  !  Was  it  by  him 
she  had  had  to  hear  herself  insulted?  Had 
he  even  been  obliged  to  translate  to  her  face 
the  very  words  in  which  he  was 
her  and  hers  ?     He  had  indeed. 

The  teeth  chattered  in  her  head.  She 
could  not  make  the  fire  burn,  nor  the  kettle 
boil.  No,  but  she  could  rail  against  another 
woman,  whose  oven  was  at  that  moment  hot, 
and  whose  teapot  was  steaming. 

Poor  uncouth  Meg  even  came  in  for  her 
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share  presently.  "  La  !  poor  thing,  she  was 
the  one  to  be  pitied.  Get  a  husband?  Not 
she.  One  would  have  thought  she  might 
have  jumped  at  a  hunchback !  And  so 
she  would,  had  her  parents  let  her.  Ah ! 
the  nasty,  greedy  creatures.  It  was  the 
money  they  thought  about — the  money  was 
all  they  cared  for.  The  money — just  the 
money.  Well-a-well!  inching  and  pinching, 
and  grudging  to  spend,  even  when  it  was 
got  together ;  that  was  the  way  of  the  world. 
Well-a-well!"  By-and-by,  the  outbreak  of 
angry  impotence  subsided  into  a  dolorous 
whine. 

"My  lad,  my  poor  lad,  little  does  he 
know  the  ill  luck  that  has  befallen  him  ! 
Little  does  he  think  of  the  cruel  welcome 
f.Iiat's  in  store  !  And  Dick  that  might  ha' 
looked   higher   any   day,   only  that — that — 

that "     No  reason  offered,  but  she  could 

still  shake  her  head  and  wipe  her  eyes.  She 
had  had  time  to  bemoan  herself  into  a  kind 
of  lugubrious  quiescence,  before  the  sound  of 
a  man's  footsteps  on  the  gravel  in  front  an- 
nounced her  son's  return. 

He  was  later  than  usual,  and  even  as  he 
entered  she  could  mark — noting  his  mood 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life  with  anxiety — 
she  could  observe  that  it  was  not  one  inviting 
an  awkward  disclosure.  His  brows  hung 
heavily  down,  and  the  expression  of  his 
countenance  was  so  set  and  sombre  that  for 
a  moment  her  frightened  woman's  heart  died 
within  her,  apprehending  that  all  was  already 
known.  Soon,  however,  it  became  plain 
that  this  was  not  the  case.  Dick  was  surly 
and  cross,  but  his  first  words  intimated  that 
he  was  also  ignorant, 

"  I'm  wet  through,  and  dog-tired,"  he  said 
petulantly,  "but  wet  or  dry,  full  or  empty,  I 
suppose  I  must  away  to  the  Farm.  A  fool's 
business,  too,"  he  muttered  under  his  breath. 

"  Ahem !  "  said  Marion  softly. 

"  I  have  half  a  mind  to  stop  at  home  to- 
night," continued  Dick. 

It  was  an  opening,  and  she  caught  at  it. 
"  Ay,  do  then.  Stop  at  home,  and  keep 
your  mother  company.  See,"  cried  Marion 
with  involuntary  eagerness,  "  see  how  nice 
it  looks  !  The  fire  is  burning  up  now,  and  I'll 
get  some  supper  directly,"  rising  as  she  spoke. 

"  I  wish  I  could,  but  it's  no  use  wishing. 
It  wouldn't  do, — no,  it  wouldn't  do,"  said 
Dick  regretfully.  "  I'm  in  for  it,  and  I  must 
go  on  with  it.  Let  the  supper  alone,  mother, 
I  must  go  and  change  my  clothes." 

"Just  stay  at  home,  Dick." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Dick,  stopping  short.  "  What 
did  you  sny  ?  " 


"Stay  at  home  to-night,"  repeated  Marion. 

"  The  first  time  I  ever  heard  such  a  word 
from  your  lips."  He  looked  at  her  steadily. 
"  Is  ic  you  asking  me  to  stay,  and  I  pressing 
to  go  ?  Stop,  let  me  think  : .  I  don't  under- 
stand this."    Slowly,  "What  am  I  to  stay  for?  " 

"  I — I  thought  you  were  cold  and  tired." 

"You  thought  more  than  that,  I'll  answer 
for  it.  Come,  come,"  he  added,  but  not 
roughly.  "  Come,  come ;  let  us  have  the 
meaning  of  all  this.  Speak  up,  old  lady, 
don't  be  afraid;  I  aye  like  to  know  the 
worst  of  things  at  the  outset." 

She  could  not  speak  up,  she  could  barely 
falter  out  her  little  history ;  but  by  dint  of 
many  an  effort,  and  amidst  a  falling  cataract 
of  gestures,  epithets,  sighs,  and  groans,  the 
truth  did  at  length  trickle  forth. 

He  did  not  flush,  nor  turn  pale ;  he  did 
not  stand  silent,  meeting  his  sentence  with 
mute,  manly  fortitude  ;  neither  did  he  curse 
or  swear  : — he  did  what  was  surely  an  odd 
thing  for  a  man  to  do,  who  has  just  learned 
that  a  prize  for  which  he  has  toiled  and 
striven  is  to  be  withheld,  that  the  work  of 
many  months  has  in  a  moment  been  undone, 
and  that  this  is  no  momentary  check,  but 
a  decision  from  which  there  is  no  appeal — 
he  listened  with  attention,  his  brow  cleared, 
his  eye  brightened,  eagerness  brought  him 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  narrator  as  her  tale 
grew  in  interest,  and  when  at  the  close  he 
was  solemnly  assured  by  his  wondering  parent 
that  the  affair  was  absolutely  and  entirely  at 
an  end,  that  all  was  over  and  hope  was 
flown,  he  seized  the  little  round  closefitting 
cap  round  which  his  curly  locks  clustered, 
he  snatched  it  from  his  head  as  though  in  a 
tumult  of  joy  and  relief  irrepressible,  threw 
it  into  the  air  and  exclaimed,  "  Good  luck  I 
that's  the  best  piece  of  news  I  have  heard 
since  the  day  I  was  a  laddie !  " 

CHAPTER  IX. "  THERE  ARE  MORE  GATES 

THAN  ONE  TO  A  STACK-YARD." 

Had  Marion  Netherby  let  her  son  alone, 
it  may  be — we  do  not  pretend  to  say — but 
it  may  be  that  he  would  never  have  shown 
any  symptoms  of  inheriting  her  turn  of  cha- 
racter. On  his  father's  side  his  forbears  had 
been  simple  people,  but  from  earliest  days 
the  baby  Dick  had  been  known  as  Mrs. 
Netherby's  boy,  and  was  considered  in  that 
light  not  only  by  her  neighbours  but  by  her- 
self. La  !  she  could  see  to  the  child  ;  John 
had  no  call  to  interfere  with  it.  She  wished 
to  goodness  folks  would  not  meddle  with  her 
and  hers.  'Twould  be  time  enough  to  give 
advice  when  it  was  asked  for — and  so  on. 
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No  other  children  having  been  born  to  the 
couple,  such  affections  as  Marion  possessed 
— they  amounted  indeed  to  little  more  than 
the  maternal  instinct  common  to  all  living 
creatures — but  such  as  they  were,  they  were 
fastened  with  a  blind  concentration  upon  her 
solitary  offspring.  Petted,  flattered,  given 
everything  he  cried  for,  with  every  demand 
instantly  obeyed,  every  fault  concealed  or 
ignored,  the  young  autocrat  soon  learned  his 
power,  and  was  not  slow  to  use  it.  His 
mother  was  thenceforth  his  very  humble  ser- 
vant. Between  the  two  there  grew  up  a  kind  of 
contraband  adhesion,  in  which  the  other  parent 
was  understood  to  have  no  part,  and  it  was 
at  length  the  favourite  boast  of  Marion,  as 
we  have  seen,  that  in  her  son  she  saw  herself 
over  again,  and  that  there  was  not  an  inch  of 
Netherby  about  him. 

All  of  this  did  young  Dick  imbibe  as  daily 
bread,  and  the  only  wonder  was  that  he  grew 
up  no  worse  than  he  did.  Amidst  the  weeds 
of  folly  so  carefully  planted  and  nourished, 
there  yet  Hngered  a  few  drooping  sorrowful 
flowerets,  whose  birthright  the  soil  was,  and 
whom  the  host  of  aggressive  invaders  had  not 
yet  been  able  wholly  to  eradicate. 

The  life  Dick  led  was  a  curious  and  soli- 
tary one,  congenial,  baneful ;  it  made  him  a 
dreamer,  but,  alas  !  not  the  possessor  of  lofty, 
soul-inspiring  visions;  rather  the  victim  of 
busy  fancies  fostering  sloth.  Often  and  often 
he  Avould  range  the  moors  from  morn  till  eve, 
without  interchanging  a  syllable  with  any 
human  being,  and  entirely  thrown  upon  his 
own  thoughts  for  occupation.  Mechanically 
he  would  stalk  onwards  through  rocky  defiles, 
over  windy  heights,  and  across  great  wastes 
of  heather  and  grass,  with  eye  and  ear  doing 
their  duty  indeed,  but  with  the  mind  absent 
at  large,  and  that  mind,  who  can  tell  whither 
it  wandered  ?  Poor  Dick  !  He  was  often 
weary  of  himself  and  his  lot.  He  sighed  for 
change,  action,  and  excitement.  He  had 
been  taught  to  express  contempt  for  his 
native  place,  and  of  himself  he  had  learned 
to  feel  it.  His  mother  would  lament  and 
bewail  whenever  a  hearer  was  by ;  he  spoke 
not,  but  sickened  at  heart.  His  easy,  dreary 
days  dragged  heavily  by,  and  it  ended,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  any  means  of  escape  being 
welcomed. 

But  how  then  came  it  about  that  young 
Netherby  threw  his  cap  into  the  air,  and  cried 
aloud  that  the  news  was  good,  when  informed 
of  the  ruin  of  his  castle-in-the-air,  of  the 
checkmate  to  his  hopes  ?  Why  did  he  subse- 
quently bid  his  dejected  companion  cheer  up 
and  be  of  good  courage,  patting  her  cheerily 


on  the  shoulder,  and  smiling  into  her  mourn- 
ful inquiring  countenance  ?  How  was  it  that 
he  fell  upon  the  poor  fare  set  before  him  with 
an  appetite  heartier  than  any  he  had  known 
for  long,  while  his  cheek  glowed  and  his  eye 
burned  brightly  the  while  ?  Let  us  listen  for 
a  minute. 

"  I  only  wanted  to  be  sure  of  that^'  said 
Dick  emphatically — '■'■that  was  just  what  I 
wanted  to  know;  and  if  you  are  clear  of  what 
you  say,  I  can  soon  settle  the  rest.     But  I 


feared  the  poor  lass- 

"  Poor  lass, indeed!"  cried  Mrs.  Netherby 
testily.  "  I'll  wager  she  don't  think  herself 
poor.     A  stuck-up,  conceited " 

"  Meg's  not  that,  mother.  She's  a  good 
girl,  a  very  good  girl.  And  a  deal  too  good 
for  me,  that's  more.  But  somehow  I  was 
afraid — you  see  she  seemed  to  like  me  v/ell 
enough,  and  I  can't  but  say  I  did  my  best  to 
make  her  like  me  more.  'Twas  a  big  shame, 
but  I  did." 

"  Well,  I'm  sure,  'tis  not  your  fault,  then. 
It  is  them  that  will  not  have  you — not  you 
that  will  not  have  them.  Let  her  go,  say  I. 
Sure  enough  Miss  Meg  is  not  everybody's 
bargain,  and  so  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McClintock 
will  find  to  their  cost.     Let  her  go,  Dick," 

"  Let  her  go  ?  Ay,  with  all  my  heart, 
poor  thing.  But  I'll  tell  ye  what,  mother," 
frowning,  "  I'll  tell  ye  one  thing:  not  a  word 
in  this  house  against  Meg  McClintock — mind 
that.  I'll  not  have  it.  She  treated  me  fair  and 
honest " 

"  Treated  you  fair  and  honest !  "  screamed 
Marion.   "Treated  my  son  fair  and  honest !  " 

"  A  deal  fairer  and  honester  than  he  has 
treated  her.  What's  the  use  of  shamming  ?  " 
cried  Dick  angrily.  "  We  know  all  about  it, 
you  and  I.  The  less  said  about  fairness  and 
honesty  the  better.  Well,"  after  a  pause, 
"  well,  it's  over  at  last^ — over  at  last ;  and  I 
am  a  free  man  again,  thank  Heaven ! " 

"  Free  ?  Oh,  yes  !  very  free  indeed,  I 
should  say,"  retorted  Marion,  provoked  into 
an  unwonted  sneer.  "  Free  to  be  as  you 
was  before.  To  plod  round  and  round  like 
a  mill-wheel,  and  to  sit  and  mope  of  an  even- 
ing afterwards.  No  doubt  you  are  free,  my 
dear — but  folks  have  tired  of  such  freedom 
before  now." 

"Like  enough,"  rejoined  Dick  composedly. 
"  And  like  enough  that  I  should  not  be  the 
last  to  do  so;  but  there's  more  gates  than 
one  to  a  stack-yard.  Another  may  open, 
mother." 

"Another?  Well,  I'm  sure  /see  no  other." 
But  the  widow  looked  round  with  some  curi- 
osity, in  spite  of  the  tone  which  implied — "  It 
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cannot  be  worth  much  if  I  don't  see  it." 
"  What  are  you  after  next  ? "  she  presently 
inquired,  having  waited  some  few  minutes  in 
vain  for  further  confidence. 

"You'll  not  tell?  It  must  not  go  the 
round,  you  know." 

"  Laws  !  what  round  ?  W^ho  have  I  to 
tell,  that  never  see  a  neighbour  but  the 
McClintocks  ?  " 

"  It's  just  them  I'm  most  afraid  of." 

"And  I  would  not  set  foot  within  their 
doors ;  no,  not  if  they  begged  and  prayed 
never  so " 

"Hoots!" 

"You  think  me  that  mean-spirited" — began 
Marion  indignantly. 

— "  You  will  be  there  before  the  year  is  out, 
mother;  unless — unless,"  said  Dick  slowly 
and  significantly,  "  unless  you  and  I  are  far 
enough  away  by  that  time.  D'ye  take  me 
now?  Hark  ye,  then,  and  only  remember 
this,  keep  a  calm  sough — a  quiet  tongue,  d'ye 
understand  ?  Don't  blab  the  secret  to  mortal 
ear  till  all's  signed  and  sealed." 

He  then  proceeded  to  unfold  a  new  project, 
which^  if  less  objectionable  in  character  than 
that  which  they  had  just  been  compelled  to 
abandon,  could  not  be  said  to  have  more  of 
ingenuity  to  recommend  it.  He  had  been 
all  day  out  on  the  hills,  in  company  with  a 
gentleman  now  staying  at  the  Castle,  and 
Captain  Thesiger  had  been  pleased  to  keep 
up  with  his  young  attendant  a  conversation 
which  Dick  thought  might  lead  to  great 
results.  He  had  talked  and  talked,  inquired 
and  commented,  and  it  had  ended  in  his 
demanding,  with  some  evident  internal  pur- 
pose, whether  it  were  possible  that  so  fine  a 
young  fellow  intended  settling  down  to  such 
drudgery  in  such  a  spot  for  the  remainder  of 
his  days,  or  whether  he  would  not  be  glad  of 
an  opening  elsewhere  ? 

"  When  he  got  as  far  as  yon,"  recounted 
the  speaker,  involuntarily  reverting  to  his 
Scotch,  as  he  did  in  all  moments  of  excite- 
ment, "  I  thought  of  Meg,  mother,  and  of  the 
fool  I  had  been.  I  would  have  given  all  I'm 
worth— it's  not  much,  but  anyway  I  would 
have  given  it — to  have  known  then  what  I 
know  now.  He  meant  what  he  said,  that 
Captain  Thesiger  did.    And  there  was  I " 

"  Well,  and  there  was  you  ?  What,  you 
didn't  throw  away  your  chance,  and  may 
never  get  another,  and  may  have  to  stop  on 
here  in  this  pitiful  place  all  your  days  ? " 
broke  forth  Marion  shrilly.  "  There  was  you? 
Well  ?     What  had  you  to  say  ?  " 

"What  could  I  say?  Tell  me  that. 
What  could  I  say  ?  " 


"  You  should  have  had  off  with  your  hat, 
Dick — you  that  have  been  taught  manners 
from  a  child — and  thanked  my  lord " 

"—Lord  ?     He's  no  lord." 

"  Thanked  the  gentleman  humbly,  and 
said  you  would  be  only  too  thankful,  only 
too  glad  and  thankful,  to  get  away  anywhere. 
And  then  you  should  have  told  him  that  you 
were  the  last  manager's  son " 

" — He  knew  as  much." 

" — And  had  had  nothing  done  for  you  ; 
no,  not  a  thing." 

"  Nice  for  my  lord  to  have  heard  that !  " 

"  He  need  never  have  heard.  But  anyway 
there  was  the  chance " 

"  Ay ;  there  was  the  chance,  and  I  could 
have  bitten  my  tongue  out  that  I  could 
make  nothing  of  it.  For  all  the  time  I  kept 
thinking  and  thinking.  "  Oh !  if  this  had  come 
our  way  before,  we  could  have  done  without 
old  Rob's  siller." 

"You  said  nothing,  though?"  demanded 
Marion,  caring  little  for  what  he  had  merely 
thought. 

"  Not  a  word,  good  or  bad ;  but  he  had 
no  encouragement  to  go  on.  I  couldn't  help 
myself.  I  want  nothing  of  the  girl  but  her 
gold,  if  the  truth  were  out ;  and  gold  or  no 
gold,  the  courting  has  been  hard  work  enough 
these  many  months  back.  It  irked  me  sore, 
sorer  than  I  would  like  anybody  to  guess. 
It  shamed  me  too,  mother,  that  it  did.  Meg 
is  well  quit  of  a  coward  and  a  sneak — and 
now  for  the  hillsides  of  Glanmary,  and  to 
hear  what  Captain  Thesiger  has  to  say  for 
himself." 

CHAPTER   X. — CAPTAIN    THESIGER's   PROJECT. 

Captain  Thesiger  usually  had  a  good  deal 
to  say  for  himself,  as  any  one  who  knew 
Captain  Thesiger  could  testify. 

His  tongue  had  seldom  rested  throughout 
the  entire  afternoon  which  he  and  the  young 
keeper  had  spent  together,  and  so  well  con- 
tent was  he  with  such  a  companion,  so  satis- 
factory had  been  the  respectful  silence  of  his 
auditor,  that  he  had  been  fairly  carried  away 
by  the  feelings  it  awakened,  and  had  nearly 
committed  himself  to  more  than  he  could 
well  have  told  what ;  but,  happily,  the  de- 
meanour of  young  Netherby,  as  related  by 
himself  afterwards,  was  such  as  to  impose  a 
check.  Dick  had  met  the  overtures  coolly, 
fettered  as  he  was  at  the  moment  by  embar- 
rassing recollections  ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
)'oung  gentleman,  unaccustomed  to  aught  but 
ready  acquiescence  and  responsiveness  from 
inferiors,  had  been  somewhat  taken  aback, 
and  had  meditated  that  it  was  as  well  he  had 
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gone  no  farther,  for  that  it  would  be  an  un- 
commonly disagreeable  thing  to  have  a  fellow 
always  about  him  who  couldn't  look  pleasant. 

That  so  prudent  a  reflection  was  but  tran- 
sitory became,  however,  apparent  within  the 
course  of  a  few  hours ;  for  having  dressed, 
dined,  and  rested  his  weary  limbs,  Thesiger, 
who  had  walked  well  and  shot  well,  was  dis- 
posed to  take  a  more  benign  view  of  the 
matter,  and,  indeed,  his  benignity  went  so  far 
as  to  astonish  and  discompose  his  host.  He 
praised  the  place,  the  shooting,  the  dogs, 
but,  above  all,  Dick,  the  keeper, — and  ended 
by  abruptly  inquiring  whether  Lord  Gait 
would  be  willing  to  make  over  the  said  Dick 
to  him,  provided  Dick  chose  to  go  ?  "  The 
fact  is,  I  am  on  the  look-out  for  an  upper 
sort  of  fellow  of  his  sort,"  he  said.  "  There's 
that  place  I  told  you  about  in  the  North, 
which  I  am  now  in  treaty  for,  you  know. 
I'm  sure  to  get  it,  and  then  I  must  have  some 
sort  of  manager — overseer — or  whatever  you 
call  it.  Seems  to  me  he  would  about  do. 
But,  of  course,  if  you  bid  me  hold  my  tongue, 
I'll  say  nothing  about  it." 

"  Good  gracious,  Thesiger  !  "  Lord  Gait's 
eyebrows  rose  up  in  his  forehead. 

"  You  would  rather  that  such  a  thing  were 
not  put  into  his  head  ?  All  right.  I  shall 
say  no  more." 

"  I — stop  a  moment,  let  me  think — it  is 
hardly  right  to  the  lad  to — but  you  took  me 
so  by  surprise.  Really,  I  know  very  little  of 
Dick.  His  father  had  charge  of  the  Home 
Farm." 

"So  I  understood." 

"  And  he  might  have  stepped  into  John's 
shoes,  only,"  said  John's  master  with  blunt 
sincerity,  "only  that  I  did  not  consider  him  up 
to  the  position.  There  !  Now  you  have  it. 
That's  the  honest  truth  ;  and  if  you  hke  to 
give  Dick  a  trial  after  this,  by  all  means  do. 
Not  for  anything  would  I  be  the  one  to  stand 
in  his  light ;  and  one  thing  I  can  say,  you 
will  find  he  is  a  thoroughly  respectable  and 
trustworthy  fellow,  so  far  as  I  see.  I  have 
known  him  from  a  boy,  and  never  found  him 
out  in  any  tricks." 

"  But  he  will  not  set  the  Thames  on  fire?  " 

"  Oh,  he  is  not  stupid." 

"  He  is  a  monstrous  fine  looking  fellow." 

"  Quite  the  Adonis  of  the  neighbourhood. 
And  he  can  walk  the  hills  well." 

"  Should  say  he  could,  rather.  I  don't 
know  when  I  have  had  such  a  bucketing. 
Well,  I  will  take  him  then — if  I  may." 

"  Whereabouts  is  your  moor  ?  "  inquired 
Lord  Gait. 

"Ross-shire.  Close  by  the  big  canal.  Splen- 


did place.  Splendid  shooting  ;  good  house 
and  easily  got  at.  I  hope  you  will  come  and 
see  for  yourself." 

He  was  thanked  and  the  name  inquired. 

"  Glenfarren." 

"  Glenfarren.  Oh  !— I  don't  know  it,"  said 
Lord  Gait,  after  a  pause.  "  But  I  don't 
know  much  of  that  part  of  the  country.  I 
have  been  at  Strathgourlie." 

"  Strathgourlie  ?  "  cried  Thesiger.  "  I  know 
Strathgourlie  as  well  as  I  know  my  own  hat. 
I'm  often  there.  How  odd  that  you  should 
know  Strathgourlie  !  The  very  place  I  am 
bound  for  next.  Something  prevented  my 
stopping  with  them  for  the  twelfth."  And 
the  talk  wandered  off  from  Dick  Netherby 
and  his  concerns. 

"  I  cannot  make  out  if  Thesiger  really 
means  it,  or  not,"  said  Lord  Gait  to  his  son 
James,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  on  the  following  day. 
"  But  he  has  asked  me  to  part  with  Dick.' ' 

"  With  Dick,  father?  What  does  he  want 
with  Dick  ?  " 

"  It  appears  he  is  in  treaty  for  a  place  in 
the  North,  and  attached  to  it  is  a  Home  Farm 
like  ours  here,  and  he  wants  a  manager," 

"  So  you  want  to  take  on  one  of  our 
keepers  as  manager,  my  father  tells  me  ? " 
said  young  James  presently,  having  nothing 
better  to  say  to  the  smart  Captain  Thesiger, 
of  whom  he  stood  somewhat  in  awe,  as  a 
man  of  the  world  and  a  swell. 

"  As  manager  ?  I  don't  know  if  that's 
exactly  it,"  replied  Thesiger.  "  Something 
of  a  farm  steward,  or  bailiff,  or  agent,  I  arA 
sure  to  want,  and  I  always  like  to  keep  my 
eyes  open.  My  friend  of  yesterday  seems 
quite  the  man  for  me.  He  can  read  and 
write,  eh  ?  " 

"  Read  and  write  !  "  said  James,  staring  a 
little.  "  I  should  just  say  so.  Every  Scotch- 
man can  do  that,"  he  said  proudly, 

"  Well,  that's  about  all  I  want,  you  know. 
Some  one  who  will  work  under  me,  go  about 
among  my  tenants,  and  collect  the  rents. 
Who  collects  your  rents  here — I  mean  your 
father's  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Purvis,  the  factor." 

"  Factor,  that's  it.  That's  the  sort  of  fellow 
I  shall  need.  Then  it  was  he  whom  your 
father  was  talking  with  yesterday,  when  we 
came  in  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  James,  .laughing.  "  That 
was  McClintock,  the  manager.  Rather  a 
different  person." 

"  Oh,    ah,"    rejoined 
cernedly.     "  Manager,  eh  ?     It's  all  one.     I 
shall  speak  to  Dick  to-day." 

He  had  entirely  forgotten  the  rebuff   by 


Thesiger 


uncon- 
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which  his  overtures  had  been  met  on  the  pre- 
vious afternoon,  and  his  exuUation  was 
scarcely  less  than  that  of  Dick  himself  when 
all  was  easily  and  speedily  settled  between 
them. 

"But  what  he  is  really  to  be,  I  cannot 
make  out,"  said  James,  who  was  quiet  and 
observing  by  nature.  "  Sometimes  it  is  one 
thing,  sometimes  another," 

"Well,  it  is  a  chance  for  the  poor  fellow," 
replied  his  father ;  "  he  is  to  be  a  head  man 
of  some  sort,  and  that  is  more  than  he  could 
ever  have  expected  to  be  here.  But  I  warned 
Thesiger,"  he  added  hastily.  "  If  no  good 
comes  of  it,  Thesiger  cannot  but  say  I  told 
him  the  truth  from  the  first." 

In  the  dulness  of  November  at  Castle 
Aird,  Dick's  promotion  and  Captain  Thesiger's 
hand  in  it  became  quite  a  prominent  topic  of 
conversation  during  the  long  unbroken  even- 
ings. The  trio  were  unaccompanied  by  any 
ladies,  having  gone  down  for  a  fortnight's 
sport  en  garpn,  and  when  not  out  of  doors, 
they  found  it  difficult  to  make  the  time 
pass.  Something  to  talk  about,  something 
as  to  which  each  could  put  in  his  word,  was 
quite  a  windfall ;  for  Thesiger's  accounts  of 
London  gaieties  and  scandals  were  not  in- 
teresting to  the  simple  peer  and  his  school- 
boy son,  and  the  narrator  soon  learned  to 
reserve  them  for  a  more  fitting  audience. 
Accordingly  when,  after  dozing  half  the  even- 
ing, the  older  gentleman  would  wake  up  to 
the  recollection  that  he  ought  to  be  doing 
something  towards  the  enlivenment  of  the 
guest,  he  found  it  handy  to  start  with,  "  Dick 
can  break  in  your  dogs  at  any  rate,  Thesiger," 
or  something  equally  suggestive. 

It  did  not  very  much  matter  what,  Thesiger 
was  ready  to  take  up  the  theme,  and  presently 
James  would  insert  a  judicious  remark,  and 
they  Avould  manage  somehow  to  jog  along 
on  their  hobby-horse  by  fits  and  starts  till 
bedtime  came. 

Glenfarren  assumed  quite  a  familiar  aspect 
by-and-by.  Plans  were  matured,  kennels 
arranged,  small  details  entered  into.  Under 
Lord  Gait's  guiding  hand  it  was  decreed  that 
our  friend  Dick,  whose  province  had  seemed 
at  one  time  to  be  a  vague  if  imposing  one, 
should  finally  be  appointed  to  the  post  of 
head-gamekeeper,  with  a  dozen  or  two  of 
men  under  him.  "You  will  want  watchers, 
you  know,  on  a  moor  of  that  size,"  Lord 
Gait  would  decide.  "  Yours  is  a  very  much 
larger  estate  than  mine  here  ;  I  find  that  two 
men,  just  Dick  and  Hector,  can  do  my  work 
well  enough.  We  don't  preserve  much,  and 
luckily  it  is  not  a  poaching  district.     Where 


Glenfarren  is,  poachers  will  be  as  thick  as 
blackberries.  All  those  great  moors  along 
the  Canal  have  every  facility  for  the  rascals. 
They  can  have  their  boats  in  waiting,  and 
be  off  and  away  directly  they  are  chased. 
Which  of  the  lakes  did  you  say  Glenfarren 
bordered  ?  " 

"  Ton  my  word,  I  can't  exactly  tell.  The 
middle  one,  I  think." 

"  That's  Loch  Lochy.  Well,  you  take  my 
advice,  and  have  some  good  sharp  under- 
strappers." 

"  I  certainly  shall." 

"And  mind  and  have  them  from  a  dis- 
tance, or  they  are  safe  to  have  trokings  with 
the  people  about." 

"  I'll  remember.  I  shall  take  them  from 
a  tremendous  distance." 

"  Hoo,  it  need  not  be  so  tremendous,  only 
don't  have  them  from  the  neighbourhood. 
Have  'em  on  your  side  from  the  first.  And 
as  for  Dick  Netherby,  he  is  a  good  lad,  a 
very  good  lad — I  don't  know  what  his  capa- 
cities are — not  above  the  average,  I  imagine ; 
but  he  will  do  better  as  gamekeeper  than 
farmer,  that  is  one  thing  I  am  very  sure  of. 
Well,  I  hope  it  will  answer,  with  all  my  heart; 
and  all  I  have  to  say  about  him  is,  keep 
Dick  in  his  place,  Thesiger,  keep  him  in  his 
place." 

"  I  will,"  said  Thesiger  solemnly.  "  I 
will." 

CHAPTER   XI. — "it   SOUNDS   LIKE   A   HUNT- 
THE-GOWK." 

Now  indeed  did  the  Widow  Netherby  exult 
and  clap  her  hands.  She  could  scarce  be 
prevented  from  presenting  herself  in  person 
at  the  Castle,  to  offer  her  thanks  and  duty  to 
the  benefactor  of  her  son,  and,  unmindful 
that  she  had  always  known  for  sure  that  his 
merits  would  be  recognised  some  day,  she 
scarce  could  decide  whether  to  attribute  his 
good  fortune  more  to  Providence  or  to 
Captain  Thesiger's  good -nature.  To  go 
herself  to  the  Farm  with  the  news  was  still 
more  a  point  of  desire  ;  but  Dick  was  per- 
emptory. 

"  Let  well  alone,"  he  said.  "  They'll  hear 
fast  enough.  We  have  no  call  to  blow  our 
own  trumpets,  and  it  aye  gives  me  a  grue  ^ 
to  hear  the  McClintocks'  name.  Poor  Meg, 
I'd  be  fain  to  hope  she  has  lost  conceit  of 
me  by  this  time,  though." 

If  Meg  had  not,  it  was  no  fault  of  her 
father's. 

"  Hae  ye  heerd  the  news  ? "  cried  he, 
stamping  in  hot-foot  with  it  on  the  tip  of  his 

(i)  Shiver. 
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tongue.  "  Hey,  wife — hey,  Meg — hae  ye 
heerd  the  news  ?  Gertie,  it  sounds  like  a 
hunt-the-gowk  ;  but  I  misdoot  it's  ower  true, 
sill'  my  lord  says  sac." 

"  Ay,  it's  true,  true  eneugh,"  replied  the 
gudewife,  whose  reproachful  accents  needed 
no   interpretation.      "It's    true    eneugh" — 

shaking  her  head — "an'  this  is  a'  we  get " 

She  stopped,  for  Meg  was  by,  and  not  a  word 
to  Isleg  had  yet  been  said. 

''■  A'  we  get  by  haein'  onythin'  to  do  wi'  a 
flipperty-flapperty  wha's  here  ae  day,  an' 
awa'  the  neist,"  interposed  Rob  hastily. 
"  Aweel,  the  like  I  ne'er  heerd.  Dick  Nether- 
by  to  be  a  grand  gentleman's  heed  keeper,  wi' 
a  dizen  men  an'  mair  aneath  him !  Hech 
sirs,  there  will  be  a  fine  stravagin'  up  an' 
doon  the  land,  ance  they're  a'  at  it  thegither  ! 
Dick  Netherby  to  be  set  up  like  yon  !  Whae 
wad  hae  believed  it  ?  It  passes  me — it  passes 
me.  But,"  continued  the  farmer  after  a 
short  meditation,  during  which  he  had  looked 
repeatedly  at  his  daughter  and  at  his  wife, 
the  while  he  drew  long  labouring  breaths, 
and  rubbed  his  hands  restlessly  up  and  down 
his  knees.  "  I'm  thinkin'  I'll  tak'  second 
thoughts  o'  yon  " — nodding  his  head,  "  'Tis 
a  queer  warld  we  live  in,  an'  we  mun  bend 
cor  necks  to  the  yoke  o'  contrairy  saircum- 
stances.     Meg,  my  lass,  come  here." 

Meg  came.! 

"I  ken  a'  aboot  it,  my  girl,"  said  Rob 
kindly.  "A'  aboot  this  lad  wha's  been 
coortin'  here ;  an'  gif  it's  yersel'  he  seeks,  an' 
no  your  bit  siller  he's  speerin'  after,  let  him 
come  to  the  front  noo  an'  shaw  it.  We-  hae 
had  words,  I'll  no  deny, — leastways  there's 
been  words  spoken — an'  Dick  kens  my 
mind ;  he  has  naught  to  do  but  cast  it  i'  my 
teeth  that  I  hae  misca'ed  him,  an'  nane  will 
be  mair  blythe  to  think  sae  than  mysel'. 
Ay,  an'  mair,  my  dawtie,  though  it's  faur  to 
gang,  and  bitter  is  the  blank  ye'll  leave 
ahint  ye,  no  by  word  or  deed  wad  I  hinner 
ye  o'  yer  wuU,  gif  it  be  for  your  ain  happi- 
ness. There  noo"  —  clapping  gently  the 
shoulder  he  held — "  there  noo.  Hoots,  fie! 
greetin'  ?  There's  naethin'  to  greet  aboot,  I 
trow.  He's  to  hae  ye,  lassie — to  hae  ye  wi' 
your  fayther  an'  mither's  free  wull  and  bless- 
in'.  What  mair  can  be  said  ?  The  man  has 
but  to  ask ;  an'  gif  he  does  na  ask — hark  to 
me,  Meg — gif  he  does  na  ask,  the  faut's  his 
ain,  the  loss  is  his  ain,  an'  the  fause  tongue 
an'  the  fause  heart's  his  ain.  Buss  me  noo/ 
my  bairn,  an'  say  nae  mair  aboot  it." 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  downcast, 
shame-faced  Meg  did   not    receive  the  full 

(x)  Kiss  me  now. 


meed  of  consolation  intended  to  be  conveyed 
in  the  decision.  Could  she  indeed  have  felt 
that  perfect  confidence  in  her  swain  which 
she   would   fain    have   expressed,  all   might 

have  been  well ;  but Alas,  that  "  but !" 

She  had  not  doubted  Dick  when  he  was  poor 
and  needy;  but  she  trembled  to  think  of 
him  as  rich  and  independent.  She  feared 
she  knew  not  what.  She  shrank  from  the 
future,  she  knew  not  why. 

On  the  very  next  day  it  so  chanced  that 
young  Netherby  came  point-blank  upon  the 
manager  as  he  was  hurrying  home  in  the 
gloaming,  and  that  the  two  were  within 
speaking  distance  ere  either  knew. 

"Confoond  the  darkness,"  muttered  Rob 
to  himself;  but  with  a  mighty  effort  he 
mastered  the  disagreeableness  of  the  moment 
sufficiently  to  stop  and  say,  "  Gudesakes  !  hoo 
the  days  are  drawin'  in,  Dick.  I  was  upon 
ye  ere  I  kenned  ye  frae  the  auld  elm-tree." 

Dick  replied  to  the  salutation  suitably. 

"  An'  what's  this  we  hear,  this  clash  o'  the 
countryside  ?  "  proceeded  the  farmer  next,  in 
accents  that  oscillated  ludicrously  between 
would-be  congratulation  and  incredulous  con- 
tempt. "  They  say  you  are  leavin'  ?  The 
wife's  been  at  me  to  ken  if  it's  true  ?  For  ye 
ken  fowks  aye  come  oor  way  wi'  their  havers, 
an'  she's  daft  for  a  bit  o'  news,  gude  or  ill." 

"She  was  aye  kind  to  me,"  said  Dick, 
looking  down.  "  Tell  her  I  knew  she  would 
be  pleased." 

"  Pleased  ?  Oo,  aye ;  pleased  eneugh. 
Hum — hey — that's  supposin' — it's  a'  true 
then,  is  it  ?  "  he  demanded  point-blank. 

"  Quite  true,  Mr.  McClintock.  I  am  only 
here  now  till  Captain  Thesiger  sends  for  me." 

"  It's  a  gran'  lift  for  you,  Dick." 

Dick  laughed. 

"  And  it's  for  certain  sure  ?  " 

Dick  nodded. 

"  Stop  a  wee,  then,"  said  the  manager, 
hesitating,  "Ye  ken  what  I  tauld  your 
mither,  eh?  Aweel,"  he  continued,  hating 
the  job,  but  resolved  in  his  plain  way  to  hold 
his  ground  and  have  it  out,  "aweel — ahem 
— ha — hae  ye  onythin'  to  say  to  me  upo'  the 
matter  ?  " 

"To  say  to  you!"  exclaimed  the  young 
man,  genuinely  astonished.  "  To  say  to  you ! 
What  should  I  have  to  say  to  you,  Mr. 
McClintock  ?  You  said  your  say  to  me — or 
at  me  is  maybe  a  better  word — and  there  was 
an  end  of  it." 

"  There  was  an  end  o't  ?  Vera  weel,"  said 
Rob  slowly.  "Vera  weel.  That's  a',  lad. 
I  thocht  that  maybe  ye  micht  hae  had  some 
triflin'  bit  o'  coonter-accusation  to  mak' — a 
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bit  remark  that  I  had  done  ye  wrang,  or  sic- 
like  ;  fowks  is  mettlesome  whiles,  an  wunna 
thole  to  hear  theirsels  misca'ed — but  nae 
doot  ye  ken  your  ain  consairns,  an  gif  it's  the 

truth  I  spoke " 

But  he  was  alone.     With  an  oath   Dick 


sprung 


past,   and   disappeared   in   the 
He  had  had  nothmg  to  say,  no 


had 

darkness 

defence  to  make.  Perhaps  until  this  instant 
he  but  dimly  realised  the  full  extent  of  his 
baseness  ;  perhaps  it  was  the  slight  tremble  in 
Rob's  voice,  the  visible  anxiety  to  say  the  right 
thing  and  do  his  best  for  each  one  concerned, 
which  all  at  once  opened  the  young  man's 
eyes ;  certain  it  is  that  for  a  moment  the 
wild  idea  of  clearing  his  fame  and  proving  his 
disinterestedness  in  the  way  suggested  tired 
his  bosom,  and  that  the  next,  the  mere  possi- 
bility of  so  doing  forced  an  exclamation  from 
his  mouth.  He  broke  away  to  bite  his  lip  and 
stamp  his  foot  uaseen,  while  his  late  com- 
panion stood  still  to  clench  his  fist  and  ease 


his  breast  in  a  torrent  of  grief,  scorn,  and  in- 
dignant exultation. 

"  I  thocht  as  muckle,  I  thocht  as  muckle. 
Ah,  the  scoondrel  !  First  to  mak'  a  fule  o' 
Meg,  an'  then  o'  her  fayther,"  finding  his 
voice  husky  and  a  film  stealing  over  his  eyes, 
"  The  cowardly  scoondrel !  I  micht  hae 
spared  my  breath — ay,  an'  spared  my  bairn, 
an'  no  been  bandyin'  words  aboot  her.  Na, 
I  micht  hae  kenned  better.  Fiend  a  hait  "• 
wad  he  hae  o'  a  puir  bit  runtin'  thing,  gin  he 
could  do  wi'oot  her — an'  he'll  do  wi'oot  her 
brawly  noo,  dang  him  I  The  rogue,  the 
heartless,  senseless  loon.  Dick,  Dick,  an  I 
had  ye  I  "  gripping  the  crook  of  his  cudgel 
dangerously.  "  An  I  were  young  as  ye  are, 
an'  nae  woman's  name  to  be  named  atween 
us — but  what's  the  use  o'  talkin'  ?  "  his  hold 
relaxed.  "  I  canna  reach  him,  an'  sae,"  with 
a  sigh,  "  sin'  I  can  do  naethin',  there's 
naethin'  I  can  do." 

(i)  Not  a  whit. 


S'J. 


THE  WILL-FIGHT. 

By    the    SILVERTHORNES. 


OUBTLESS  the  will- 
fight  is  one  of  the 
commonest  matters  of 
life ;  albeit  it  is  so  little 
recognised  that  it  has 
been  necessary  to  formally  christen  or  de- 
nominate it.  Yet,  from  the  dawn  of  life 
in  the  nursery  till  the  dark  of  dotage, 
the    struggle   for    mastery    is   going  on  in- 


cessantly. There  are  the  mind,  the  soul^ 
and  the  spirit — "  those  three  little  men  that 
stand  behind  us ; "  but  the  will  is  another 
entity.  What  is  it  that  makes  us  accept,  and 
adopt  too,  advice  which  is  unpalatable  from 
one  person  ;  which  we  have  utterly  rejected 
and  refused  to  listen  to  when  proffered  hy 
others  before  ?  It  is  the  weight  of  the  will 
which  is  behind  the  advice,  that  compels 
our  adoption  of  it.  The  person  who  thus 
forces  the  advice  upon  us  is  no  more  able  to 
enforce  it  than  the  other;  yet  we  reject  it  from 
one  person  and  accept  it  from  another.  One 
person  says,  "  Oh,  but  you  must  not,"  and  we 
do  it  all  the  same,  though  that  person  may 
be  in  a  position  to  make  the  rejection  of  that 
counsel  a  mistake.  Another  person  says, 
"  Oh,  but  you  mustiit^''  and  we  don't;  though 
we  may,  if  we  choose,  set  the  latter  person's 
opinion  at  defiance  with  impunity.  It  is  not 
fear  of  consequences,  nor  of  giving  offence 
which  determines  the  adoption  of  the  ad- 
viser ;  nor  is  it  indifference  to  the  opinion  of 
those  who  proffer  advice  which  leads  to  its  re- 
jection. Yet  the  fact  remains.  We  adopt  the 
very  advice  from  one  person  which  we  reject 
when  proffered  by  another;  and  yet  the 
counsel  is  the  same,  and  backed  by  the  same 
arguments.  It  depends  essentially  on  the 
character,  or  will-power,  of  the  individual. 
This  character  is  not  the  character  we  speak 
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01"  in  relation  to  a  servant  or  an  employer; 
but  the  character  as  identified  with  the 
will. 

This  character  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
intellect,  nor  upon  the  moral  qualities.  The 
goodness  or  badness  of  the  individual,  mea- 
sured morally,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
adoption  or  rejection  of  the  advice  ;  we  take 
it  because  it  is  his.  It  is  an  imponderable 
something,  which,  however,  carries  weight 
with  it.  The  will  is  seen  in  the  nursery. 
One  child  is  master,  nobody  knows  how;  it 
is  not  particularly  combative,  nor  yet  is  it 
stubborn  in  conflict ;  but  it  is  the  master  of 
the  place  as  regards  its  brothers  and  sisters. 
It  may  be  more  than  ordinarily  obedient  to 
those  in  authority  over  it;  but  it  is  the  master 
of  its  peers.  It  possesses  character ;  and 
those  who  have  studied  youth  know  that  such 
children  make  their  mark  in  life.  There 
may  be  cleverer  persons,  abler  persons ;  but 
in  the  will-fight  of  who  shall  be  master,  this 
power  determines  the  issue  of  the  struggle. 
It  is  the  same  power  which  makes  a  leader 
among  men.  It  was  that  possession  which 
brought  Clive  to  the  front  when  the  exist- 
ence of  the  European  in  Bengal  was  gravely 
threatened.  It  was  the  will-power  which 
placed  Oliver  Cromwell  at  the  head  of  his 
peers ;  it  was  this  that  made  Napoleon  a 
master  of  men,  however  conscious  they  were 
of  his  brutal  indifference  to  them,  except  so 
far  as  they  could  be  useful  to  him.  It  was 
this  which  enabled  him  to  command  men, 
more  even  than  his  intellect.  The  intellect 
failed  in  its  calculations  at  last,  and  his 
career  ended  in  disaster.  In  Prince  Bis- 
marck the  will-power  has  the  same  resist- 
less energy  about  it,  which  bears  down  all 
opposition.  The  princes  of  the  house  of 
Orange  possessed  it  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
William  the  Conqueror  had  it;  and  so  have 
most  successful  men.  It  is  present  in 
the  successful  merchant;  and  is  almost  in- 
dispensable in  the  person  who  is  brought 
largely  into  contact  with  a  variety  of  indi- 
viduals. The  manufacturer  may  command 
success  from  the  fertility  of  his  brain  and 
the  combinations  he  can  form  and  have  car- 
ried out  by  others ;  but  when  the  personal 
element  is  constantly  being  tested,  its  posses- 
sion is  indispensable  for  success.  Yet  it  is 
not  courage  or  bravery  merely.  It  entails 
the  necessity  for  the  co-existence  of  courage 
— could  scarcely  exist  without  it.  But  mere 
physical  courage  is  not  character. 

It  is  certainly  not  intellect.  We  not  un- 
commonly see  in  a  household  a  clever, 
accompHshed,  learned  man,  respected  outside 


his  house  by  every  one ;  but  a  nonentity  in 
it.  He  is  dominated  over  by  a  commonplace 
woman,  a  sloven,  who  never  possessed  either 
good  looks  or  money  to  entitle  her  to  rule 
with  despotic  sway.  Yet  she  does,  all  the 
same!  Her  servants  know  what  she  is,  yet 
they  feel  compelled  to  obey  her.  She  does 
not  indulge  in  outbursts  of  violence,  yet  she 
gets  her  way.  Her  children  know  it  will  be 
the  worse  for  them  if  they  do  not  attend  to 
her  monitions,  as  well  as  her  admonitions  ; 
yet  they  are  indifferent  as  to  whether  they 
comply  with  their  father's  requests  or  not. 
They  may  brave  his  displeasure  safely ;  he 
cannot  enforce  attendance  upon  his  wishes, 
and  they  know  she  will  not  compel  them  in 
the  matter.  He  knows  well  the  position ; 
feels  the  yoke  gall ;  sees  the  utter  falsity  of 
the  thing,  its  mockery  of  domestic  life  ;  yet 
he  does  not  rebel.  The  intellect,  the  good 
sense,  the  clean  conscience,  the  wish  to  do 
right,  are  all  there.  He  may  possess  wealth, 
birth,  and  culture;  and  she  may  have  none 
of  these ;  but  in  the  will-fight  she  is  master. 

This  will-struggle  goes  on  universally.  It 
goes  on  betwixt  lawyer  and  chent  ;  betwixt 
banker  and  borrower ;  betwixt  buyer  and 
seller.  It  is  seen  in  the  young  swell  who  gets 
his  tailor  to  make  another  advance,  in  defi- 
ance of  his  conviction  that  he  will  never  get 
his  money  back.  It  is  not  the  tact  which 
enables  a  person  behind  a  counter  to  induce 
a  customer  to  buy  what  they  did  not  in- 
tend to  buy,  and  which  when  bought  gives 
them  no  satisfaction ;  though  it  is  linked 
with  this  tact,  for  the  tact  to  be  success- 
ful. Whenever  two  persons  meet  in  busi- 
ness, or  any  other  relation  in  life  up  to 
love-making,  there  is  this  will-fight  going  on  ; 
commonly  without  any  consciousness  of  the 
struggle.  There  is  a  dim  consciousness  of 
the  result,  but  none  of  the  processes.  It 
often  takes  years  of  the  intimacy  of  married 
life  to  find  out  with  whom  the  mastery  really 
lies.  Often  the  far  stronger  character,  to  all 
appearance,  has  to  yield  :  it  is  this  will- 
element  which  underlies  the  statement,  "The 
race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong."  In  "Middlemarch"wefindinLydgate 
a  grand  aggregation  of  qualities ;  yet  shallow, 
hard,  selfish.  Rosamond  masters  him  tho- 
roughly in  the  end.  He  was  not  deficient  in 
will-power,  possessed  more  than  an  average 
share  indeed  of  character  ;  but  in  the  fight  he 
went  down  at  last  under  the  onslaught  of  the 
selfish,  stubborn  will  of  his  narrow-minded 
spouse. 

This  will-power  is  seen  in  the  man  who 
bides  his  time,  who  knows  how  to  wait ;  which 
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involves  the  "  when  "  and  the  "  why."  Cir- 
cumstances may  stand  in  his  way,  and  he 
must  wait ;  but  the  will  is  neither  bent, 
broken,  nor  sapped  by  that,  and  is  all  along 
as  assertive  as  ever.  Yet  character  is  not 
mere  perseverance.  Again  it  is  something 
more.  It  is  an  entity  of  itself!  Probably 
one  of  the  best  illustrations  is  that  furnished 
by  a  Staffordshire  story  told  us  by  a  friend. 
He  and  a  party  were  driving  through 
some  of  the  less  civilised  parts  of  that 
county,  when  they  called  at  a  house,  the 
owner  of  which  was  very  proud  of  the 
savagery  and  courage  of  his  house-dog.  He 
was  expatiating  on  this  topic  before  his  visi- 
tors, and  declaring  he  would  like  to  see  any 
man  go  within  the  dog's  chain.  "  Go  within 
his  chain  !"  said  the  driver,  a  native  of  the 
county,  the  tone  of  his  voice  telling  of  his 
strong  egotism — "  why,  I'll  fetch  him  out  by 
the  ears  for  a  quart  of  ale  !  "  So  he  threw  his 
coat  up  over  his  head,  like  a  huge  cowl,  and 
then  on  all  fours  he  steadily  approached  the 
dog.  Had  the  dog  recognised  he  was  a  man, 
he  would  have  known  how  to  fight  him, 
and  probably  flown  at  him  and  seriously 
worried  him  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation. But  the  dog  had  no  previous  ex- 
perience of  such  an  animal,  and  passively 
looked  at  this  new  object.  The  struggle  was 
reduced  to  a  pure  "  will-fight."  As  the 
strange  animal  manifested  no  fear,  the  dog 
had  to  give  in ;  had  the  stranger  flinched,  or 
his  eye  lost  its  steady  look  of  composure,  the 
dog  would  have  been  on  to  him  in  an  instant. 
But  he  would  not  be  afraid,  so  the  dog  had 
to;  and  retreated  into  his  kennel  with  the 
new  animal  following  him,  which  dragged  him 
out  of  the  kennel  by  his  ears,  howling  with 
terror  and  dismay.  Thus  the  will-fight  was 
fought  out  without  any  complications:  the 
man  was  a  rough  fellow,  but  he  understood 
something  of  fighting  and  something  of  the 
nature  of  dogs.  He  knew  he  had  the 
dog  at  an  advantage,  and  that  if  he  showed 
no  fear  the  dog  must.  Yet  there  was  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  dog  was  less 
savage  or  less  courageous  after  the  encounter, 
when  he  had  a  natural  object  with  which  he 
was  familiar  to  contend  with. 

The  steady  conflict  of  the  eye  is  familiar 
to  many  of  us.  _  The  boy  looks  at  his  mother 
to  see  if  she  is  in  earnest  in  her  threat.  Two 
men,  or  women,  look  at  each  other  steadily  ; 
no  word  is  said,  yet  the  conflict  is  over  soon, 
and  one  walks  ahead  of  the  other  ever  after. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  knows  the  will-fight 
well,  and  describes  it  thus  : — 

"  The    Koh-i-noor's  face  turned  so  white 


with  rage  that  his  blue-black  moustache  and 
beard  looked  fearful  seen  against  it.  He 
grinned  with  wrath,  and  caught  a  tumbler  as 
if  he  would  have  thrown  its  contents  at  the 
speaker.  The  young  Marylander  fixed  his 
clear  steady  eye  upon  him,  and  laid  his  hand 
on  his  arm,  carelessly  almost,  but  the  jewel 
felt  it  was  held  so  that  he  could  not  move  it. 
It  was  of  no  use ;  the  youth  was  his  master 
in  muscle,  and  in  that  deadly  Indian  hug  in 
which  men  wrestle  with  their  eyes,  over  in 
five  seconds,  but  breaks  one  of  their  two 
backs,  and  is  good  for  threescore  years  and  ten, 
one  trial  enough — settles  the  whole  matter. 
Just  as  when  two  feathered  songsters  of 
the  barnyard,  game  and  dunghill,  come  to- 
gether ;  after  a  jump  or  two  at  each  other, 
and  a  few  sharp  kicks,  there  is  an  end  of  it. 
And  it  is  Aj)res  vous,  monsieur,  Avith  the 
beaten  party  in  all  the  social  relations  for  all 
the  rest  of  his  days." 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  this 
will-power  is  disposed  to  air  itself  on  all  occa- 
sions ;  far  from  it.  It  often  has  a  tendency  to 
conceal  itself;  and  i^  not  rarely  found  under  an 
exterior  of  much  pleasantness.  There  are  men, 
and  women  too,  who  present  the  appearance 
of  such  politeness  that  they  seem  to  possess 
no  will  of  their  own,  but  to  exist  merely  to  do 
what  is  agreeable  to  others ;  but  just  wait  till 
the  test  comes,  and  then  the  latent  will-power 
is  revealed  :  and  we  find  under  this  ga7it  de 
velours  the  main  defer,  and  no  mistake  about 
it.  It  is  the  secret  of  the  diplomatist. 
Talleyrand  possessed  it  to  a  remarkable 
degree;  was  a  cool,  bold,  successful  diplo- 
matist, who  knew  men  thoroughly.  Metter- 
nich  aspired  to  be  a  Talleyrand  by  active 
deceit ;  not  by  seeing  through  men,  but  by 
essaying  to  mislead  them,  and  his  attempt 
produced  an  impression  very  unfortunate  for 
Austrian  diplomacy.  Cavour  possessed  the 
IDOwer  and  used  it  wisely.  Of  course  it  de- 
pends upon  the  qualities  with  which  it  is 
linked  how  far  the  will-power  may  be  a  use- 
ful attribute,  or  only  accentuate  an  evil 
character. 

Tricks  are  played  with  this  will-power 
when  in  actual  conflict.  The  banister,  fami- 
liar with  the  scene  around  him,  practised  in 
the  wiles  of  cross-examination,  can  soon 
beat  a  witness  for  whom  he  is  no  match  if 
placed  on  a  fair  field  without  favour.  Advan- 
tage maybe  possessed  or  taken  of  another,  so 
that  the  will-fight  has  not  a  fair  field,  and  one 
of  the  two  is  handicapped.  This  may  do  all  very 
well  for  that  individual  contest ;  but  the  time 
will  come,  sooner  or  later,  when  the  fight 
will  be  made  on  equal  terms,  and  then  the 
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issue  is  reversed.  A  blusterer  and  a  pro- 
crastinator  are  neither  possessed  of  much 
■vvill-power ;  and  it  is  simply  amusing,  as  well 
as  psychologically  interesting,  to  see  a 
blusterer  in  authority  disposing  of  a  matter 
finally  as  he  vainly  imagines  ;  when  really  the 
matter  is  but  being  opened  up — not  settled. 
But  the  blusterer  likes  to  cherish  the  idea 
that  the  battle  is  over,  and  he  is  victorious. 
Indeed,  he  feels  rather  injured  when  he  dis- 
covers the  actual  state  of  affairs ;  and  is 
inclined  to  think  that  he  has  been  misled  by 
others,  when  he  has  only  deceived  himself. 

In  connection  with  the  will-fight  stands  "the 
utility  of  etiquette."  By  a  fence  of  formality 
the  two  wills  are  kept  apart  when  a  conflict 
is  probable.  The  will-fight  is,  as  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  puts  it,  a  "  deadly  Indian 
hug;"  it  is  impossible  to  conduct  it  when 
the  opponents  are  separated  from  each 
other.  Consequently  etiquette  is  a  sure  pro- 
tection, and  is  nearly  equal  to  "  the  dignity 
that  doth  hedge  a  king."  Society  has  its  un- 
written laws  of  etiquette  which  keep  will- 
fights  from  coming  off  as  frequently  as  they 
otherwise  would  do.  They  tend,  by  pro- 
hibiting conflict,  to  allow  persons  to  associate 
together  on  terms  of  equality  for  long  without 
finding  out  which  is  the  victor  and  which  the 
vanquished,  as  regards  the  bulk  of  persons ; 
and  so  keep  off  any  sense  of  discomfiture 
from  those  to  whom  it  soon  would  be  brought 
home,  if  not  so  protected. 

Real  power  disdains  the  protection  of 
formality;  the  consciousness  of  strength  is 
sufficient  in  itself.  DecHning  power  builds 
round  it  its  fences  of  formality.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  when  age  is  laying  its  palsying 
hand  on  men.  Who  does  not  know  that 
proper,  strict,  decorous  old  gentleman  who  is 
the  chairman  of  a  board  of  guardians,  or 
the  senior  magistrate  of  a  petty  sessions? 
Never  conspicuous  for  his  intellect  at  his 
best,  the  element  of  cunning  shows  itself 
when  advancing  age  is  cutting  down  the 
higher  qualities.  Conscious  of  waning  capa- 
city, he  resorts  to  the  protection  of  formality, 


and  keeps  every  one  at  a  distance,  so  far  as 
is  possible.     He  has  to  be  treated  with  the 
greatest  deference ;  no  expression  of  opinion 
of  his  must  be  talked  of  lightly ;  no  irreverent 
junior  must  venture  to  debate  on,  or  call  in 
question,  his  statements :  the  clerk  bows  before 
him  in  unquestioning  loyalty  and  faith.    The 
prosy  old  gentleman  raises  difficulties  which 
never  existed  except  in  his  own  brain,  and 
then  revels  in  the  idea  of  his  cleverness  in 
laying  these  creations   of  his   imagination  : 
but   the   rest   must    look    on   gravely    and 
seriously ;  the  slightest  expression  of  doubt  as 
to    the    reality   of    the   mimic   performance 
would  excite  the  keenest  indignation  in  him. 
Deference  he  expects  and  will  have,  if  he  can 
enforce  it ;  and  generally  he  is  in  that  posi- 
tion that  he   can   make  it   too    unpleasant 
to  fight  with   him,  until  something   serious 
actually  does  necessitate  it.     If  he  possess  a 
considerable  amount  of  tact,  the  real  state  of 
matters  may  never  be  discovered  ;  or  those 
who  do  discover  it  keep  their  secret  to  them- 
selves.    The  women  of  his  household  know 
exactly  how  matters  stand,  and  flatter  him 
by  wearing  the  deferential  air  he  loves  to 
see  in  those  around  him.  But  they  manoeuvre 
him  all  the  same;  and  amuse  and  occupy  his 
time  in  domestic  intrigues  and  petty  diplo- 
macy, which  has  a  special  attraction  for  the 
failing  brain.     The  poor  old  gentleman  Hves 
on,  dimly  conscious  of  his  being  an  impos- 
ture, requiring  more  flattery  and  more  fooling 
as  he  becomes  more  fatuous.     Yet  to  one 
who  knows  anything  of  the  study  of  charac- 
ter the  whole  game  is  clear  enough.     Just 
knock  down  the  stockade  and  come  to  close 
quarters,  and  the  contest   is   over.     But   it 
is  wanton  cruelty  to  undeceive  the  old  man ; 
the  overthrow  of  his  rampart  is  only  justifi- 
able when  necessity  compels  it.     It  would 
not  be  fair  to  exhibit  this  pretence  at  capa- 
city, to  expose  the  unreality  of  his  defences 
to   public   gaze   out   of    mere  wantonness; 
simply  because  a  knowledge  of  the  reality 
exists,  and  detects  the  sham  of  his  paste- 
board stockade. 


THE  EVENING  HOUR. 

'Man  goeth  forth  unto  his  work  and  to  his  labour  until  the  evening." — Psalri  civ.  23. 

(~\  H  !  calm,  sweet  evening  hour, 

AVhat  lulling  charm  doth  o'er  my  senses  steal, 
As  fans  your  cooling  breath  my  fevered  brow 
With  soothing  power  ? 
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Oh  •  sweet  to  sit  and  muse — 
As  wanes  the  day  o'er  dell  and  meadow  fair, 
While  song-birds'  swelling  throats  are  hushed  and  still, 
And  flowers  diffuse 

Choice  fragrance  on  the  air — 
One  line  of  yellow  light  lost  into  pink, 
Rims  the  horizon  round  as  pictures  set 
In  borderings  fair. 

The  picture  is  thus  fair 
I  gaze  upon  ;  and  GOD  hath  made  it  so  ; 
And  now  HE  wills  I  rest  from  labour  done, 
With  grateful  prayer. 

LOUISA  F.   STONE. 


REST. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  BALDWIN  BROWN,  BA. 


IS  there  any  word  written  in  the  Bible 
which  has  been  more  fondly  cherished 
by  hearts  worn  with  the  pain  and  weary  with 
the  strain  of  life,  through  all  the  Christian 
ages,  than  that  brief  but  most  pregnant  sen- 
tence in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — 
"There  remaineth,  therefore,  a  rest  to  the 
people  of  God  "  ?  But  for  the  vision  to  which 
it  opens  life  might  well  seem  not  worth  the 
living  to  the  noblest  and  strongest  children 
of  our  race.  There  is  a  deeply  significant 
sentence  in  the  Apology  of  Socrates,  which 
expresses  the  estimate  of  the  worth  of  life 
if  unlit  by  some  such  hope  as  this,  which  was 
formed  by  the  greatest  of  heathen  teachers. 
He  declares  plainly  that  "  if  death  be  a 
privation  of  all  sensation,  as  it  were  a  sleep 
in  which  the  sleeper  has  no  dream,  it  would 
be  a  wonderful  gain"  (Apol.  32).  And  a 
greater  than  Socrates  has  given  his  judgment 
that  "  if  in  this  world  only  we  have  hope  in 
Christ  we  are  of  all  men  most  miserable ; " 
though,  even  under  such  conditions,  to  live  a 
Christian  life  would  be  the  only  wise  policy 
for  man.  But  God  has  made  us  with  ideas 
as  well  as  with  sensations,  with  aspirations 
as  well  as  with  appetites,  full  of  yearning 
sympathy  with  divine  and  heavenly  things, 
as  well  as  of  passions  and  cravings  which 
seek  to  satisfy  themselves  with  the  "stuff" 
of  this  material  sphere.  And  these  higher 
poAvers  of  our  nature  would  be  simply  a 
torment  to  us,  a  needless  torture,  if  there 
were  no  world  which  corresponds  to  their 
organs,  as  this  sunlit  creation  corresponds 
to  these  organs  of  physical  touch  and  sight. 


Life  must  be  largely  a  longing,  for  beings 
such  as  we  are,  while  we  move,  so  to  speak, 
on  the  higher  plane  of  our  endowments.  And 
if  we  destroy  the  longing,  by  moving  entirely 
on  the  lower  plane,  then  our  nature  is  a 
miserable  abortion,  and  it  would  have  been 
better  for  us,  infinitely  better,  if  it  had  been 
made  on  the  scale  and  to  the  measure  of 
the  brutes.  But  men  we  are,  and  men  we 
must  be,  with  God's  image  in  us,  God's 
mark  upon  us,  and  God's  home  above  us ; 
and  a  promise  is  left  us  of  entering  into 
rest ;  into  a  state  which  shall  fit  the  organs, 
the  intuitions,  the  capacities  of  our  diviner 
part,  as  our  earthly  part  is  fitted  by  the 
goodly  material  structure  which  we  find 
around  us  here ;  and  in  which  man's  rest  will 
be  as  full  of  blessed  and  joyous  activity  as 
the  rest  of  God.  It  is  the  promise  from 
which  our  higher  life  draws  both  its  strength 
and  its  consolation ;  and  it  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  the  heroic  lives,  the  lives  which 
have  made  all  that  is  grandest  and  most 
fruitful  in  human  history,  in  all  ages  of  the 
world. 

But  there  is  something  deeply  significant 
in  the  image  under  which  it  is  presented  to 
us,  as  a  perpetual  keeping  of  a  Sabbath. 
The  Jewish  holy  days  were  festival  days ; 
days  of  the  keen  and  joyful  activity  of  all 
man's  nobler  faculties  and  powers ;  days  of 
worship,  but  also  days  of  fellowship;  and 
days,  too,  of  contemplation  of,  and  delight 
in,  all  the  beauty  and  splendour  of  the  world. 
The  rest  was  not  merely  a  negation,  cessa- 
tion from  toil  and  pain ;  the  burden  for  ever 
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laid  down,  the  armour  for  ever  put  ofif,  the 
care  for  ever  swept  aside,  parting  for  ever 
unknown — pain,  tears,  fears  for  ever  banished 
from  our  sphere.  No,  it  is  no  mere  negation 
which  can  ever  make  rest  for  man.  His 
rest  must  be  the  work  of  a  festival  day ; 
work  to  occupy,  though  not  to  strain,  all  his 
manliest  energies  ;  work  with  the  incense  of 
praise  and  the  music  of  song ;  the  work  for 
which  all  his  powers  have  been  trained  and 
matured  by  the  life-long  discipline,  and  in 
which  he  will  share  the  activity  and  the  joy 
of  his  Lord.  If  Christians  thought  and 
talked  more  about  the  work  of  heaven,  and 
less  about  its  placid  enjoyments  of  repose 
and  song,  there  would  be  a  less  scornful 
feeling  than  there  is  now  in  many  influential 
minds,  about  the  practical  effect  and  worth 
of  the  teachings  of  our  popular  Christianity. 

But  the  chapter  which  dwells  on  the  rest 
"  which  remaineth,"  has  another  remarkable 
and  significant  statement  on  the  subject, 
which  is  a  good  deal  misunderstood.  "  We 
which  have  believed  do  enter  into  rest."  No 
doubt  the  future  is  suggested  here ;  but  there 
is  equally  no  doubt  that  the  present  is  in- 
cluded, and  that  by  faith  we  enter  into  a 
rest  here,  which  is  prophetic  in  its  principle 
and  in  its  character  of  the  rest  which  re- 
maineth for  us  in  eternity.  The  Scripture  is 
emphatic  in  its  revelations  as  to  the  con- 
tinuity of  life,  with  all  its  interests  and 
activities,  in  the  two  worlds.  The  only  rest 
which  it  is  greatly  worth  our  while  to  seek 
or  to  think  about,  is  rest  in  working.  "  My 
Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  also  work," 
said  the  Saviour,  who,  through  all  the  storm 
and  strife  and  want  and  pain  of  His  earthly 
ministry,  lived  in  the  sphere  of  the  perfect 
and  eternal  rest;  as  shall  we,  in  the  measure 
in  which  we  live  like  Him.  He  rested 
perfectly  not  from,  but  in,  His  work ;  never 
for  a  moment  was  there  the  shadow  of  a 
restless  longing  to  be  other  than  He  was,  and 
to  do  other  than  He  did,  at  each  moment ; 
always  he  was  about  His  Father's  business, 
and  in  the  place  and  under  the  conditions 
which  the  Father  ordained.  Paul,  perhaps 
of  all  men,  entered  most  fully  into  this  rest 
of  faith ;  "  without  were  fightings,  and  within 
were  fears ;  "  but  there  was  still  an  inner 
sphere  which  neither  fightings  nor  fears  in- 
vaded, and  in  which  there  reigned  the 
*'  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding, 
and  the  joy  which  is  unspeakable  and  full 
of  glory." 

What  man  supremely  needs  is  not  rest 
from  work,  but  rest  from  care.  It  is  the 
care  of  life  which  wears  and  strains.     And  it 


is  this  rest  from  care  that  sleep  brings  to  us ; 
and  sleep  is  an  image — no  more — of  the 
inner  and  blessed  rest,  which  by  faith  we  may 
know  in  a  measure  in  time,  and  shall  know 
without  measure  in  eternity.  All  the  func- 
tions of  the  frame  in  sleep  are  in  full  play 
and  progress.  Heart,  lungs,  brain,  are  alive 
and  active;  imagination  roams  in  unseen 
regions  :  it  sees  fairer  scenes  than  the  weary 
waking  eyes  can  look  upon,  and  recalls  the 
memory  of  vanished  joys.  What  sleeps  is 
care ;  the  sense  of  the  burden  and  the  strain, 
the  discontent  with  the  present,  the  doubt 
about  the  future,  the  heartache,  the  folly, 
the  sin.  For  the  moment  the  care  of  it  all 
is  laid  down,  and  the  spirit  gets  refreshed  and 
renewed  for  its  toils.  Life  is  strong  in  the 
springs  in  slumber ;  it  is  care  only  which  for 
the  time  is  dead.  And  what  is  care  ?  It  is 
the  experience  of  the  man  who  is  bent  on 
being  his  own  providence ;  who  takes  on 
himself  the  whole  responsibility,  not  of  the 
conduct  of  life  only,  but  of  the  conditions 
and  results  which  are  absolutely  beyond  his 
power  of  regulation,  and  which  God  keeps 
calmly  under  His  own  hand.  There  is  one 
thing  which  we  have  to  care  for,  that  the 
day's  work  be  the  bravest  and  strongest 
which  our  power  can  compass,  and  free  from 
any  base  admixture  of  motive  or  aim ;  what 
comes  of  it  is  absolutely  the  care  of  God. 
And  the  result  which  flows  from  it,  whatever 
it  may  be,  is  God's  best  gift  to  us  ;  the  best 
that  He  sees  that  He  can  do  for  us,  having 
in  view  the  outlooks  of  eternity.  To  believe 
this  is  to  enter  into  rest. 

And  this  rest  from  care  has  been  the  great 
aim  and  desire  of  man  through  all  his  genera- 
tions. How  to  free  him  from  this  burden  has 
been  the  problem  which  sage  and  priest  have 
set  themselves  to  solve  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 
Man  feels  and  knows  that  there  is  something 
humbling,  degrading,  and  unworthy  of  the 
true  dignity  of  his  manhood,  in  the  eager 
hunt  for  the  beggarly  elements  around  him, 
with  which  elements  he  refuses  to  confound 
himself,  but  to  which  he  is  constantly  drawn 
by  temptation  ;  and  still  more  in  the  wolfish 
fierceness  with  which  men  struggle  for  the 
treasures  of  this  world,  as  if  a  universe  of 
them  would  satisfy  the  longings  or  still  the 
aching  of  one  little  heart.  And  the  problem 
of  man's  higher  life  has  always  been  how  to 
emancipate  liimself.  The  wise  ones  in  each 
generation  have  made  it  the  study  of  their 
lives  to  free  themselves  and  to  get  rest,  or  at 
any  rate  the  nearest  likeness  to  it  which 
they  could  win.  And  the  main  result  of 
their  study  of   their  relation    to  the  things 
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external  to  their  own  being,  on  which  so  many 
of  man's  burdens  and  anxieties  hang,  has 
been  the  resolution  to  have  as  little  to  do 
with  them  as  possible.  This  is  the  idea 
which  underhes  and  really  relates  to  each 
other  the  Epicurean  and  Stoic  schools.  The 
philosopher  said  to  himself,  "  The  world  fills 
me  with  an  agitation,  an  eagerness,  an 
anxiety,  which,  comparing  it  with  the  dignity 
of  my  nobler  part,  seems  to  me  simply 
shameful ;  and  I  see  no  help  for  it  if  I  once 
allow  to  the  world  a  footing  in  my  scheme  of 
life.  The  only  wise  plan  is  to  reduce  my 
desires  and  interests  to  the  narrowest  dimen- 
sions, and  to  harden  this  sensitive  nature  to 
the  rough  blasts  which  make  me  shiver  to 
the  very  marrow  in  my  bones.  I  must  wrap 
myself  in  my  integrity,  my  soul-wholeness ; 
and  make  the  resolution  final  that  I  will 
suffer  nothing  external  to  become  of  im- 
portance to  my  life."  This  is  the  rest  of 
the  philosophic  schools.  The  Eastern  Yogi, 
the  Western  monk,  solve  the  problem  in  the 
same  way,  but  they  take  in,  to  reinforce  them 
in  their  contempt  of  this  world,  the  outlooks 
of  eternity.  "  I  must  keep  out  of  the  world,'' 
they  say,  "I  must  care  absolutely  nothing 
about  its  interests,  possessions,  and  pleasures  ; 
if  I  enter  the  crowd,  if  I  cross  the  line,  I  am 
lost ;  "  and  thus  they  enter  into  rest. 

But  the  sad  part  of  the  matter  is,  that  man 
does  not  and  cannot  rest  in  mere  renuncia- 
tions and  denials.  There  is  a  question  in 
the  background  which  has  its  organ  in  every 
conscience.  How  on  this  principle  can  the 
world's  business  be  carried  on?  And  who 
made  the  world  and  its  business?  Is  not 
asceticism  in  the  long-run  a  high  contempt 
of  God  ?  The  "  ermine-robed  great  world," 
which  is  the  ultimate  judge  in  all  contro- 
versies, refuses  to  believe  that  man  is  created 
iri  the  midst  of  a  system  of  things  with  which 
his  very  heart-strings  are  inwoven,  just  that 
he  may  break  from  it  and  escape  bleeding, 
perhaps  with  his  life-blood  ebbing  away. 
There  lies  deep  down  in  man's  heart  the 
conviction  that  the  ascetic  view  of  life  is  a 
libel  on  the  world  and  on  God,  its  maker ; 
and  this  has  robbed  it  of  all  power  to  open 
the  gates  of  his  Canaan  and  to  "  bring  him 
in."  And  it  is  curious,  too,  that  as  matter 
of  fact  the  end  of  this  searching  after  rest  by 
escaping  from  the  daily  cares  and  burdens 
of  the  world's  life,  is  the  substitution  of  self- 
made  cares  and  burdens  of  beggarly  slight- 
ncss  and  smallness.  In  truth  monks  and 
nuns — yes,  and  those  old  Athenian  disputants 
of  the  schools — made  for  themselves  heavy 
cares  and  absorbing  interests  out  of  trifles 


scarce  worthy  to  occupy  a  child.  No  !  there  is 
no  rest  for  the  human  spirit  in  this  burying 
the  head  in  the  sand  when  troubles  throng- 
round,  man  says  in  all  ages  by  his  rebellion 
against  the  doctors  and  the  priests.  It  is 
but  a  coward's  refuge,  after  all ;  the  safety  is 
the  safety  of  a  fugitive.  God's  image  was  not 
stamped  on  man  as  the  brand  of  a  deserter. 
The  Godlike  face  was  not  set  in  front  of 
him  that  his  life  might  be  a  flight.  It  con- 
tradicts the  essential  conditions  of  man's 
existence  here  ;  his  very  form  and  structure 
are  against  it,  as  well  as  the  deepest  instincts 
and  convictions  of  his  heart.  Wherever  his 
rest  may  lie,  it  must  admit  him  to  full  share 
in  all  the  strain,  peril,  and  temptation  of 
life's  battles  ;  it  must  be  in  the  world  and 
not  out  of  the  world ;  it  must  be  an  en- 
larging, uplifting,  and  inspiring  of  his  nature ; 
it  can  never  lie  in  crippling  or  destroying 
himself. 

The  only  possible  rest  for  man  is  the  rest 
that  he  finds  in  God. 

Again  it  must  be  said  that  it  is  not  rest 
from  work,  but  rest  m  work  that  man  needs 
here  and  in  eternity — rest  from  care,  from 
thought  which  distracts  him,  which  tears  him 
two  ways,  and  makes  schism  in  the  seamless 
robe  of  his  nature  and  life. 

The  lowest,  but  by  no  means  the  least 
burdensome  and  distracting  class  of  our  cares 
concerns  what  Mr.  Carlyle  calls  the  great 
bread-and-cheese  question  and  its  surround- 
ings ;  and  this  explains  the  position  in  the 
Lord's  prayer  occupied  by  the  petition, 
''  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread."  There 
was  one  who  could  say  as  to  this  matter,  "  I 
have  learned,  in  whatsoever  state  I  am,  there- 
with to  be  content.  I  know  both  how  to  be 
abased,  and  I  know  how  to  abound  :  every- 
where and  in  all  things  I  am  instructed  both 
to  be  full  and  to  be  hungry,  both  to  abound 
and  to  suffer  need."  And  hunger,  cold,  and 
nakedness  were  no  unknown  experiences  in 
his  life.  And  it  is  said  in  the  Hebrews,  "  Be 
content  with  such  things  as  ye  have  :  for  he 
hath  said,  I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  for- 
sake thee."  Now  we  give  a  half-belief  to 
these  truths.  No  doubt  it  is  well  in  a  general 
way  to  trust.  But  a  balance  at  the  bankers' 
too,  we  think,  is  a  very  good  thing,  and  makes 
assurance  doubly  sure.  Very  good  indeed, 
if  the  main  thought  is,  "  It  is  the  Father's  good 
gift  to  me,  the  Father's  provision  for  my 
need.  And  it  will  be  very  good  as  long  as 
He  sees  fit  to  keep  it  there,  but  it  will  be 
also  good,  very  good,  if  the  Father  sees  fit  to 
withdraw  it,  and  to  leave  me  only  as  my  staff 
and  stay  Him  who  has  said,  'I  will  never 
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leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee.'"  We  trust, 
most  of  us,  in  a  vague  way  in  God.  It  is  a 
good  thing,  we  think,  to  have  Him  in  the 
background  to  fall  back  upon.  But  the 
grandest  chapter  in  human  histor}^,  were  it 
fairly  written,  would  be  the  lives  of  the  men 
who  have  set  Him  very  visibly  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  have  trusted  to  Him  with  entire 
confidence  the  whole  ordering  of  their  lives. 
The  men  who  have  said  simply,  "  Lord,  what 
wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?  "  and  doing  it,  have 
cast  all  their  care  upon  God,  are  the  master 
builders  in  the  world's  history. 

Science  seems  in  these  days  to  have  re- 
peated the  process  which  Pope  celebrates  in 
the  well-known  lines — 

"  Philosophy,  which  leaned  on  heaven  before, 
Shrinks  to  her  second  cause,  and  is  no  more." 

But  the  Lord  is  the  living  presence  in  Provi- 
dence. The  first  cause,  the  living  will,  the 
living  love,  are  ever  revealing  themselves 
there.  The  region  in  which  men  trust,  and 
are  helped  and  saved,  is  the  region  into  which 
we  must  rise  if  we  would  see  God  still  living 
and  working  in  the  world.  Whence  come 
nine-tenths  of  our  burdens  and  cares?  From 
some  self-willed  scheme  which  never  had  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  it;  some  plan,  some 
aim  in  life,  which  we  dare  not,  with  a  child's 
simplicity,  take  to  Him.  And  then  there  is 
strife  and  an  agony  of  effort  to  realise  it ;  and 
in  the  end  we  so  set  our  souls  upon  it,  that 
if  we  miss  it,  our  life  becomes  a  shattered 
wreck.  Let  us  cast  all  that  on  God  ;  suffer- 
ing nothing  but  His  love  to  be  greatly  essen- 
tial to  our  happiness,  and  the  fulfilment  of 
our  hope.  Let  us  lay  no  far-reaching  plans 
about  anything  but  about  work.  About  this, 
the  right,  noble  use  of  our  faculties,  let  us  use 
the  foresight  of  reason  and  the  energy  of  will 
to  the  uttermost;  but  let  us  stoop  too  some- 
times while  we  work  to  "  consider  the  lilies 
of  the  field  how  they  grow,"  and  the  birds  of 
the  air  how  they  are  fed.  It  will  lift  this 
burden  off  the  spirit,  and  discharge  all  cark- 
ing  care  out  of  the  life.  The  God  "  who 
giveth  us  richly  all  things  to  enjoy  "  is  our 
portion,  of  which  neither  earth  nor  hell  can 
rob  us.  And  He  has  said,  "  I  will  never 
leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee."  What  we  have, 
we  enjoy  heartily  ;  God  bestows  it.  What 
we  miss,  we  resign  thankfully ;  God  withholds 
it.  But  one  thing  remains  :  "  Although  the 
fig-tree  shall  not  blossom,  neither  shall  fruit 
be  in  the  vines  ;  the  labour  of  the  olive 
shall  fail,  and  the  fields  shall  yield  no  meat ; 
the  flock  shall  be  cast  off  from  the  fold, 
and  there  shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stalls: 
yet  I   will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I  will  joy  in 


the  God  of  my  salvation."  "  Trust  in  the 
Lord  and  do  good ;  so  shalt  thou  dwell  in 
the  land,  and  verily  thou  shalt  be  fed." 

A  nobler  form  of  care  is  that  which  has  to 
do  with  persons,  that  which  springs  out  of 
our  affections,  sympathies,  and  loves.  Our 
care  for  our  kindred,  our  care  for  our  friends, 
our  care  for  the  great  world ;  who  shall  mea- 
sure the  burden  which  these  may  cast  upon 
the  heart  ?  But  all  our  wearing  anxiety  is 
based  upon  the  feeling  that  on  the  whole,  if 
we  had  but  the  power,  we  could  do  better  for 
them  than  God.  We  hear  enough  and  say 
enough  about  the  selfishness  of  the  world. 
It  obtrudes  itself,  and  we  lash  it  sharply  and 
justly  with  the  whips  of  our  scorn.  But  they 
see  on  high  more  than  we  see  of  the  world's 
unselfishness ;  the  lives  that  day  by  day  are 
laid  patiently — yea,  joyfully — on  the  altar  of 
parental,  conjugal,  fraternal,  and  filial  love, 
Much  we  would  do  for  our  dear  ones.  We 
would  toil  for  them,  watch  for  them,  and 
sacrifice  time,  and  money,  and  position  freely 
for  their  good.  But  we  have  not  died  for 
them,  and  we  are  for  taking  the  care  of 
them  out  of  the  hands  of  One  who  has.  And 
this  is  said  in  all  simplicity  and  earnestness. 
It  seems  to  lie  at  the  root  of  all  rest  in  God, 
as  concerns  our  cares  and  sorrows  about  our 
friends  and  about  the  world. 

There  is  plenty  to  justify  care — even  an 
agony  of  apprehension,  if  we  could  not  trust 
them  with  Him.  There  is  one  sick,  hanging 
between  life  and  death;  tossing  in  fever, 
moaning,  raving;  or  tortured  with  pain,  con- 
vulsed, crying  out  for  release.  Many  a  pas- 
sionate prayer  goes  up  to  heaven  from  their 
bedside,  many  a  defiant  longing  to  take  it 
out  of  the  hands  of  God.  There  is  another, 
weak,  sensitive,  delicately  organized,  and 
hitherto  tenderly  shielded  from  every  blast, 
from  every  breath  ;  and  we  see  that  it  can  be 
so  no  longer,  and  that  the  loved  one  must  go 
out  into  the  world  and  fight.  And  we  have 
been  out  in  the  world  and  know  what  it 
means  ;  and  we  watch  our  darling  with  agony 
putting  forth  into  the  storm  from  which  we, 
strong  sailors,  are  scarcely  saved.  Yes,  it  is 
all  true  ;  we  know  what  life  is,  and  we  dread 
it  for  them.  But  there  is  one  thing  which  we 
do  not  know :  what  eternity  is,  and  what 
awaits  the  patient  victorous  sufferers  there. 
And  God  does  know.  He  \vho  knows  all, 
He  who  rules  all,  He  who  has  ordered  the 
whole  system  of  things  to  fulfil  the  purposes 
of  His  perfect  and  infinite  love,  has  charge 
of  their  future  and  the  world's.  We  may 
trust  it  with  Him.  The  wise  ones  of  the 
world  may  smile  at  what  they  are  pleased  to 
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call  the  credulity  of  faith ;  but  we  have  the 
measure  of  the  love  to  which  we  trust  in 
Calvary — that,  at  any  rate,  with  all  that  it  can 
work,  is  ever  on  the  watch  to  help  and  to 
save. 

And  the  same  faith  lifts  the  burden  from 
the  heart  of  the  Christian  lover  of  mankind. 
"  How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long  ?  "  we  are  ever 
crying.  "  Awake,  O  arm  of  the  Lord,  awake  ! 
Unsheathe  the  sword  ;  smite  thy  foes,  and 
bring  in  the  reign  of  righteousness  and  peace." 
In  truth  we  are  always  calling  for  the  twelve 
legions  of  angels,  to  finish  the  work  swiftly 
and  usher  in  Messiah's  reign.  And  God  an- 
swers. Patience,  and  points  us  to  the  redemp- 
tive purpose  which  stamped  its  impress  on 
the  first  page  of  revelation  and  sets  its  seal  on 
the  last;  and  He  bids  us  wait  His  time. 
Of  the  redeemed  world  it  is  written  there,  "  It 
shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any  pluck  it 
aut  of  its  Saviour's  hand." 

Nor  is  this  a  doctrine  of  laissez  faire,  or 
anything  like  it.  The  man  who  trusts  most 
perfectly,  works  most  heartily.  Christ,  while 
He  hfts  the  burdens,  braces  the  energies,  in- 
spires the  will,  and  parades  all  the  faculties 
of  the  man  in  their  noblest  form  for  service. 
The  man  who  believes  understands  perfectly 
that  the  most  strenuous  use  of  all  the  powers 
of  his  being,  is  one  of  the  high  conditions  by 
which  God  is  seeking  to  work  out  blessing 
for  himself,  for  his  dear  ones,  and  for  the 
great  world. 

For  himself ! — ah,  there,  many  a  one  will 
say  sadly,  is  the  chief  source  of  my  care.  I 
could  trust  my  circumstances  to  God ;  were 
all  to  go  to  wreck,  I  could  still  smile.  I 
could  trust  my  dearest  to  a  wiser  and  more 
loving  hand  than  mine.  But  my  great  care 
is  my  sinful  self;  the  crushing  load  of  the 
burden  is  there.  Yes,  that  is  the  worst.  It 
was  of  this  burden  that  Christ  was  thinking 
when  He  said,  "Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  are 
weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest."  Oh,  how  weary,  how  heavy  laden, 
Christ  only  knows.  There  is  a  current  which 
seems  ever  sweeping  us  backward,  as  we 
struggle  onward  and  upward.  And  when  we 
set  our  lives  beside  Christ's,  the  great  gulf 
between  them  fills  us  with  despair.  And  yet 
of  all  the  burdens  which  oppress  us,  this  is 
the  load  which  we  may  most  surely  bring  and 
cast  upon  God.  Sin  rankles  in  the  memory; 
it  rises  like  a  cloud  between  the  soul  and 
the  shining  of  the  face  of  God.  "  Where- 
with shall  I  come  before  the  Lord?"  has  been 
man's  cry  through  the  ages,  when  he  has 
uttered  his  deepest  thought ;  in  heathendom, 
in  Christendom,  it  is  all  the  same  ; — at  least 


when  it  has  not  been  so  droned  into  the  ear 
by  the  catitus,  the  cant,  of  the  priest,  that 
men  grow  weary  of  thinking  about  it,  and 
are  sorely  tempted  to  believe  that  all  the 
voices  of  the  spiritual  world  are  as  hollow  as 
the  professional  drone  which  has  monopolized 
their  utterance.  But  the  question  ever  re- 
curs, nothing  can  silence  it :  If  there  be  a 
righteous  God  ruling  in  heaven,  can  there  be 
forgiveness  for  such  sin  as  mine  ?  And  the 
more  the  conscience  is  awakened  the  darker 
looms  the  guilt  of  the  spirit.  As  it  comes 
forth  into  the  daylight  the  more  utter  seems 
the  iniquity  of  its  sin.  And  it  is  just  this 
sin-burdened,  sin-crushed  spirit  that  God  calls 
into  His  perfect  peace.  "  Only  believe,"  says 
Christ  to  such  an  one,  ''  thy  sins  are  for- 
given ;  go  in  peace."  Just  as  the  morning 
mist  is  scattered  by  the  noontide  splendour, 
the  sun  of  God's  love  in  Christ  sweeps  all 
this  wrack  of  sins  away.  They  are  not ;  they 
are  buried  in  the  depths  of  oblivion  ;  they 
shall  come  up  before  the  face  of  God  no 
more. 

But  it  is  easier  for  the  burdened  spirit  to 
beheve  in  the  forgiveness  of  Christ  than  in  His 
redemption.  That  He  blots  out  guilt  man 
can  believe,  it  is  so  like  His  mercy.  But  sin 
remains,  indwelling,  ingrained,  tainting  every 
act  and  thought,  darkening  life's  brightest 
visions,  and  fouling  its  clearest  springs.  It 
was  not  the  worst  man  of  his  time  who  cried, 
"  O  miserable  man  that  I  am,  who  shall 
deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?"  It 
is  not  pardon  only  that  man  wants,  it  is 
liberty.  It  is  not  the  past  that  he  dreads,  it 
is  the  future.  It  is  not  the  judgment  that  he 
shrinks  from,  it  is  the  pure  face  of  God.  He 
needs  to  be  new  born,  new  made  ;  the  spring 
must  be  cleansed,  the  fountain  of  health  re- 
stored. And  thus  by  the  inward  renewing 
Christ  crowns  His  work.  Forgiveness  were 
little,  unless  He  could  cleanse  and  renew  the 
forgiven.  Unless  He  can  redeem  the  soul 
that  trusts  Him,  Calvary  was  a  wanton  waste. 
It  may  seem  very  feeble,  the  life,  the  progress. 
It  is  always  thus  with  <;eeds  in  winter-time, 
and  this  is  our  winter ;  it  will  burst  in  time 
into  glorious  spring.  He  sees  that  the  power 
to  save  is  waiting  on  His  will,  or  He  had 
never  mocked  us  with  the  gospel.  We  have 
that  to  rest  upon,  the  Infinite  energy  of  His 
redeeming  love.  Our  part  is  to  work,  fight, 
wrestle,  with  strenuous  earnestness,  as  though 
heaven  or  hell  were  hanging  on  our  strength 
and  courage  ;  while  we  rest,  in  working,  in 
battling,  on  the  thought,  that  behind  our  own 
weak  self  is  the  strength,  the  courage,  and 
the  conquering  purpose  of  the  Lord. 
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FOUNDERS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 


SIR    HENRY    VANE. 


THE  most  dramatic  and  discreditable  inci- 
dent in  Cromwell's  career  was  his  forcible 
dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament  on  the 
20th  of  April,  1653.  He  then  went  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and,  having  listened  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  debate,  he  rose  and 
insultingly  told  the  members  that  he  would  put  ' 
an  end  to  their  prating.  In  obedience  to  his 
order  two  files  of  musketeers  marched  into 
the  House,  whereupon  Sir  Henry  Vane  ex- 
claimed, "  This  is  not  honest ;  yea,  it  is  against 
morality  and  common  honesty,"  When 
Cromwell  heard  this,  "he  fell  a -railing, 
crying  out  with  a  loud  voice,  '  Oh,  Sir  Henry 
Vane,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  the  Lord  deliver  me 
from  Sir  Henry  Vane.'"  These  words  have 
had  such  wide  currency  that  Sir  Henry  Vane 
is  best  known  as  the  man  from  whom  Crom- 
well prayed  to  be  delivered.  Vane's  actual 
services  to  his  country  are  imperfectly  under- 
stood and  inadequately  appreciated.  Few  of 
his  contemporaries  were  his  intellectual  supe- 
riors. Not  only  did  he  stand  in  the  first 
rank  of  English  statesmen,  but  he  was  one  of 
the  active  and  honoured  founders  of  New 
England.  Other  men  besides  him  have  been 
governors  of  an  American  colony  and  after- 
wards members  of  the  English  Parliament, 
but  he  is  the  only  Englishman  who  has  been 
successively  a  representative  in  a  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  and  a  member  of  the 
English  House  of  Commons. 

Henry  Vane  was  born  in  16 12  at  his 
father's  seat  of  Hadlow  Manor,  in  Kent.  The 
elder  Vane  was  high  in  the  good  graces  of 
James  I.  and  of  his  son  and  successor 
Charles.  When  the  latter  went  to  Scotland 
to  be  crowned  in  1633,  he  was  entertained 
by  Vane  with  as  great  state  at  Raby  Castle, 
in  Durham,  as  Elizabeth  had  been  entertained 
by  Leicester  at  Kenilworth,  in  1575.  Henry 
;  Vane  was  sent  to  Westminster  School,  where 
he  remained  till  he  was  sixteen,  when  he  was 
entered  as  a  gentleman  commoner  at  Mag- 
,dalen  College,  Oxford.  Clarendon  records 
that  Vane  did  not  live  "  with  great  exactness  " 
at  the  University,  although  he  was  "  under 
the  care  of  a  very  worthy  tutor."  If  this  be 
meant  to  imply  that  his  moral  character  was 
open  to  reproach,  the  insinuation  is  at  variance 
with  other  and  equally  trustworthy  evidence. 
In  the  closing  hours  of  his  life  he  admitted 
and  deplored  that,  in  early  youth,  he  was 
prone  to  the  vanities  of  this  world.  He 
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was  able  to  add,  however,  that,  his  conscience 
having  been  awakened,  he  repented  him  of  his 
shortcomings,  the  result  being  that  by  grace 
he  was  afterwards  kept  steadfast,  "  desiring  to 
walk  in  all  good  conscience  toward  God  and 
toward  men,  according  to  the  best  light  and 
understanding  God  gave  me."  He  left  the 
University  without  graduating,  being  unable 
conscientiously  to  take  the  oaths  of  abjura- 
tion and  supremacy. 

After  leaving  Oxford  he  went  for  a  tour  on 
the  Continent,  passing  through  Holland  and 
France,  and  sojourning  for  a  time  in  Geneva. 
He  returned  home  in  1632.  His  family 
and  friends  considered  him  greatly  improved 
by  foreign  travel.  Sir  Tobias  Matthew, 
who  was  then  an  inmate  of  his  father's 
house,  writes  that  the  younger  Vane's 
"  French  is  good,  his  disccurse  discreet,  and 
his  fashion  comely  and  fair."  It  soon  ap- 
peared, however,  that  he  was  imbued  with 
opinions  which  his  father  detested,  and  thai 
he  entertained  an  invincible  aversion  to 
the  liturgy  and  discipline  of  the  Church  Oi^ 
England.  He  had  accepted  many  of  the  theo- 
logical views  of  the  Puritans  and  he  cherished 
some  views  of  his  own.  He  complained 
bitterly  that  he  could  not  find  a  clergyman 
who  would  administer  the  sacrament  to  him 
standing.  His  objections  and  scruples  were 
vainly  combated  by  Bishop  Laud.  Llad  he 
been  the  son  of  a  poor  and  uninfluential  man 
he  would  have  been  cast  into  prison  for  his 
contumacy ;  but,  as  the  eldest  son  of  a  wealthy 
landowner  who  was  an  active  and  trusted 
member  of  the  Privy  Council,  it  was  thought 
fitting  to  deal  tenderly  with  him.  His  own 
inclination  prompted  him  to  proceed  to  New 
England,  there  to  enjoy  the  blessing  of  a  pure 
gospel.  His  father's  great  antipathy  to  Non- 
conformists made  him  strenuously  oppose 
a  project  which  he  considered  certain  to 
confirm  his  son  in  irrational  ecclesiastical 
opinions.  However,  Charles  I.  approved  of 
the  younger  Vane  expatriating  himself  for  a 
time,  and  gave  him  leave  to  proceed  to  New 
England  and  sojourn  there  for  three  years. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  1635,  three  persons 
who  have  made  their  mark  in  English  history 
landed  at  Boston,  in  Massachusetts.  The 
first  was  John  Winthrop,  the  younger,  who 
was  afterwards  Governor  of  Connecticut ; 
the  second  was  the  Rev.  Hugh  Peter,  who 
afterwards  became  Chaplain    to  Cromwell ; 
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the  third  was  Mr.  Henry  Vane.  When 
recording  these  events  in  his  "  History  of 
New  England,"  Winthrop  thus  expatiates 
on  the  arrival  of  the  latter  : — "  There  came 
also  one  Mr.  Henry  Vane,  son  and  heir  to 
Sir  Henry  Vane,  Comptroller  of  the  King's 
house,  who  being  a  young  gentleman  of  ex- 
cellent parts,  and  had  been  employed  by 
his  father  (when  he  was  ambassador)  in 
foreign  affairs  ;  yet  being  called  to  the  obe- 
dience of  the  gospel,  forsook  the  honours 
and  preferments  of  the  court  to  enjoy  the 
ordinances  of  Christ  in  their  purity  here." 
Three  weeks  later  it  is  stated  that  "  Mr. 
Vane  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  Boston."  The  impression  which  he  made 
upon  the  people  was  profound  and  flattering. 
They  regarded  him  as  specially  worthy  of 
their  confidence.  He  pleased  them  by  his 
piety  ;  he  excited  their  reverence  on  account 
of  his  theological  attainments  ;  while  the  cir- 
cumstance that  he  was  the  member  of  an  old 
and  powerful  English  family  heightened  the 
good  opinion  which  was  inspired  by  his 
Christian  gifts  and  graces.  An  extraordinary 
exemplification  of  the  popular  feeling  to- 
wards him  was  given  six  weeks  after  his  entry 
into  Boston.  The  townsmen,  assembled  in 
general  meeting,  passed  the  follov.-ing  resolu- 
tion, which  was  entered  on  the  Town  Re- 
cords : — "  That  none  of  the  members  of  this 
congregation,  or  inhabitants  among  us,  shall 
sue  one  another  at  the  law,  before  that  Mr. 
Henry  Vane  and  the  two  elders  Mr.  Thomas 
Ollyver  and  Thomas  Leverett  have  had  the 
hearing  and  deciding  of  the  cause,  if  they  can." 

Before  Vane  had  resided  three  months  in 
Massachusetts  he  set  himself  to  rectify  what 
he  deemed  amiss  in  the  government ;  his 
companion,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Peter,  who  was 
as  inexperienced  and  enthusiastic  as  himself, 
united  with  him  in  the  work  of  reformation. 
They  were  grieved  to  observe  that  the 
magistrates  did  not  act  harmoniously.  They 
thought  that  one  of  them,  John  Winthrop, 
was  over-inclined  to  leniency  in  deahng  with 
evil-doers,  and  that  another,  Thomas  Dudley, 
was  equally  disposed  to  treat  every  offender 
with  severity,  and  they  considered  that 
uniformity  of  practice  ought  to  be  estab- 
lished. Accordingly,  they  summoned  a 
meeting,  at  which  Winthrop  and  Dudley  were 
present,  the  result  being  that  Winthrop,  who 
was  adjudged  lacking  in  severity  as  a  magis- 
trate, promised  to  "take a  more  strict  course  " 
thereafter.  Thus  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter  was  a  "renewal  of  love  among  them 
all." 

In    March,    1636,    Vane   was  admitted  a 


freeman  of  the  Company  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  and  in  May  of  the  same  year  he  was 
chosen  Governor.  He  was  then  twenty-four 
years  old.  No  one  before  or  after  him  has 
filled  such  a  responsible  and  dignified  office 
at  an  equally  early  age.  His  election  was 
celebrated  with  unusual  rejoicings ;  even  the 
crews  of  the  fifteen  great  ships  in  the  harbour 
fired  off  cannon  in  his  honour.  In  return 
for  this  mark  of  respect,  he  invited  the  masters 
of  these  vessels  to  dinner,  and  he  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  occasion  to  persuade  them  to 
assent  to  certain  arrangements  for  the  orderly 
transaction  of  business,  which  gave  much 
satisfaction  to  the  townsmen  of  Boston. 
Thomas  Miller,  mate  of  the  Hector,  one  of 
these  ships,  made  a  remark  which  caused  the 
Governor  great  annoyance  and  concern.  It 
was  to  the  effect  that  all  the  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts were  traitors  and  rebels,  because 
the  King's  colours  were  not  displayed  at  the 
fort.  The  Governor  resolved  to  imprison 
and  punish  the  oftender;  but  he  found  it 
far  from  easy  to  get  possession  of  the  out- 
spoken and  logical  mate,  the  Hector^s  crew 
forcibly  and  successfully  resisting  the  ofificers 
who  were  sent  to  apprehend  him.  The 
master  of  the  ship  persuaded  the  mate  to 
appear  before  the  Governor  and  to  sign  the 
following  humble  submission  : — "Whereas  I, 
Thomas  Miller,  have  given  out  most  false 
and  reproachful  speeches  against  his  Majesty's 
loyal  and  faithful  subjects,  dwelling  in  the 
Massachusetts  Bay,  in  America,  saying  that 
they  were  all  traitors  and  rebels,  and  that  I 
would  aflfirm  so  much  before  the  Governor 
himself,  which  expressions  I  do  confess  (and 
so  desire  may  be  conceived)  did  proceed 
from  the  rashness  and  distemper  of  my  own 
brain,  without  any  just  ground  or  cause  so  to 
think  or  speak,  for  which  unworthy  and  sinful 
carriage  being  called  in  question,  I  do  justly 
stand  committed  :  my  humble  request  there- 
fore is,  that  upon  this  my  full  and  ingenuous 
recantation  of  this  my  gross  failing,  it  would 
please  the  Governor  and  the  rest  of  the 
assistants  to  accept  this  my  humble  submis- 
sion, and  pass  by  my  fault,  and  to  dismiss 
me  from  further  trouble ;  and  this  my  full  and 
voluntary  confession  I  subscribe  with  my 
hand  this  9th  June,  1636."  It  is  obvious 
that  the  unlettered  sailor  who  signed  the 
foregoing  document  did  not  draw  it  '.'p ;  it 
is  doubtful  whether  he  clearly  understood  its 
terms.  Miller's  incriminated  statement  was 
clearly  defensible,  whereas  his  retractation 
contained  allegations  that  were  unfounded. 

The  question  as  to  the  flag  was  not  a  new 
one.  It  was  first  broached  in  November,  1 634, 
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when  complaint  was  made  to  the  Court  that 
part  of  the  red  cross  had  been  cut  out  of  the 
Hag  at  Salem.  This  mutilation  was  the  de- 
liberate act  of  Endecott,  who  defended  his 
conduct  on  the  ground  that  the  red  cross 
"  was  given  to  the  King  of  England  by  the 
Pope,  as  an  ensign  of  victory,  so  a  super- 
stitious thing  and  a  relick  of  Antichrist." 
Endecott  was  punished  for  the  unauthorised 
manner  in  which  he  had  acted,  and  not  for 
the  act  itself,  by  being  declared  incapable  of 
holding  public  ofhce  during  a  year.  It  was 
first  proposed  to  substitute  a  white  or  red  rose 
in  place  of  the  red  cross,  and  then  it  was  de- 
termined to  leave  the  cross  out  of  all  flags, 
excepting  the  one  at  Castle  Island.  Appa- 
rently, however,  the  latter  part  of  the  arrange- 
ment was  not  carried  out ;  hence  the  mate 
of  the  Hector  had  occasion  for  making  the 
comments,  which  gave  the  more  offence 
because  they  were  fraught  with  truth.  Deem- 
ing it  necessary  to  remove  any  excuse  for  a 
story  being  carried  to  England  to  the  effect 
that  the  settlers  were  rebels,  Vane  summoned 
the  masters  of  the  vessels  to  a  conference,  and 
asked  them  wherefore  they  had  taken  offence, 
and  what  should  be  done  to  appease  them. 
They  replied  that  they  wished  to  be  able  to 
report,  on  their  return  to  England,  that  the 
King's  colours  were  flying  over  the  fort. 
Being  told  that  no  royal  flag  could  be  found 
in  the  colony,  two  of  their  number  offered 
to  present  one  to  the  Governor.  The  latter 
accepted  Captain  Palmer's  offer,  after  having 
urged  that  the  settlers  thought  "  the  cross  in 
the  ensign  was  idolatrous."  The  magistrates 
had  debated  what  course  to  take,  and  had 
called  upon  the  clergy  to  express  their 
opinion.  After  the  magistrates  had  considered 
the  advice  given,  and  had  deliberated  as  to 
the  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  the  majority 
emphatically  refused  to  sanction  the  dis- 
play of  what  they  held  to  be  an  idolatrous 
symbol.  Governor  Vane,  ex-Governor  Dud- 
ley, and  the  Rev.  John  Cotton  asserted 
that  the  royal  colours  might  be  innocently 
hoisted  at  the  fort,  because  it  was  maintained 
in  the  King's  name,  and,  with  the  tacit  but 
reluctant  sanction  of  his  colleagues,  Vane 
caused  the  flag  to  be  hoisted.  A  few  years 
afterwards,  when  the  English  Parliament 
had  an  army  in  the  field  fighting  against 
the  King's  army,  the  flag  of  both  com- 
batants was  the  red  cross  banner  of  St. 
George.  Then  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts re-established  the  idolatrous  sym- 
bol on  their  ensigns,  adding  that  this  was 
done  "  till  the  State  of  England  shall  alter 
the  same,  which  we  much   desire."      How- 


ever, the  victories  achieved  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary armies  under  the  banner  of  St. 
George  seemed  to  reconcile  the  Puritans  of 
Massachusetts  to  it ;  and  they  continued  to 
use  it  without  further  protest,  and  without 
ever  incurring  the  reproach  of  idolatry. 

Another  and  a  still  angrier  controversy 
than  that  concerning  the  flag  raged  through- 
out Boston  soon  after  Vane  became  Governor. 
Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson  was  its  originator. 
She  landed  in  Massachusetts  the  year  be- 
fore Vane,  having  left  her  home  at  Alford, 
near  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  because  she 
found  no  preachers  so  much  to  her  mind  as 
the  Rev.  John  Cotton  and  the  Rev.  John 
Wheelwright,  her  brother-in-law,  both  of 
whom  had  resolved  to  emigrate  to  New 
England.  She  brought  her  husband  with 
her ;  he  was  a  man  whom  Winthrop  pro- 
nounced to  be  of  "  a  very  mild  temper  and 
weak  parts,  and  wholly  guided  by  his  wife." 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  made  herself  popular 
among  her  own  sex  by  attending  the  sick 
and  executing  all  sorts  of  kind  offices.  It 
was  the  custom  for  the  men  of  Boston  to 
assemble  and  discuss  among  themselves 
during  the  week  the  sermons  which  they 
heard  on  Sunday,  and  ]\Irs.  Hutchinson 
thought  the  example  an  excellent  one  to 
follow.  Accordingly  she  held  meetings  of 
women,  before  whom  she  repeated  as  much 
of  the  sermons  as  she  could  remember,  add- 
ing her  own  comments.  As  many  as  eighty 
women  attended  these  lectures  ;  women 
flocked  to  her  house  from  the  towns  round 
about.  The  clergy  took  umbrage  at  these 
proceedings,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
their  professed  object,  as  on  account  of  the 
doctrines  which  Mrs.  Hutchinson  inculcated. 
She  had  some  speculative  theological  ideas  of 
her  own  which  the  clergy  of  New  England  ac- 
counted dangerous  and  heretical.  Winthrop 
gives  the  following  account  of  herself  and  her 
opinions  : — "  One  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  Boston,  a  woman  of 
a  ready  wit  and  a  bold  spirit,  brought  over 
with  her  two  dangerous  errors — first,  that 
the  person  of  the  Holy  Ghost  dwells  in  a 
justified  person ;  secondly,  that  no  sanctifi- 
cation  can  help  to  evidence  to  us  our  justifi- 
cation. From  these  two  grew  many  branches ; 
as  our  union  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  as  a 
Christian  remains  dead  to  every  spiritual 
action,  and  hath  no  gifts  nor  graces,  other 
than  such  as  are  in  hypocrites,  nor  any 
other  sanctification  but  the  Holy  Ghost 
Himself."  If  she  had  confined  herself  lo 
the  mere  enunciation  of  \\t\\%  which  neither 
she  nor  any  one  else  rendered  intelligible, 
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she  might  have  given  far  less  offence.  But 
she  went  en  to  revile  the  teachers  who  differed 
from  her  in  opinion,  and  lavished  praise  upon 
those  persons  who  coincided  with  har.  The 
Rev.  John  Cotton,  one  of  the  most  respected 
clergymen  in  the  colony,  was  eulogized  by  her 
for  being  under  a  covenant  of  grace  ;  his  col- 
league, the  Rev.  John  Wilson,  she  pronounced 
to  be  under  a  covenant  of  works,  and  in- 
capable of  preaching  acceptable  and  saving 
doctrine.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Welde,  a  con- 
temporary clergyman,  writes  that  it  was  very 
hard  for  faithful  pastors  to  be  stigmatized 
as  '•' Baal's  priests,  Popish  factors,  Scribes, 
Pharisees,  and  opposers  of  Christ  Himself." 
Furthermore,  he  says  that  the  persons  who 
were  obnoxious  to  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  her 
adherents  were  singled  out  and  reproached 
by  name :  "  Such  a  church  officer  is  an  igno- 
rant man,  and  knows  not  Christ;  such  a  one 
is  under  a  covenant  of  works  ;  such  a  pastor 
is  a  proud  man,  and  would  make  a  good  per- 
secutor." The  result  was  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Boston  and  other  towns  were  divided 
into  factions,  the  one  siding  with  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  the  other  denouncing  her  and 
all  her  works.  Governor  Vane  approved  of 
Mrs.  Hutchinson's  views,  while  Winthrop, 
who  was  Deputy-Governor,  openly  and  em- 
phatically objected  to  them.  A  contro- 
versy as  to  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  pursued  with  great  energy,  till  it  threat- 
ened to  lead  to  an  issue  which  both  sides 
deprecated.  Winthrop  records  that  "  the 
question  proceeded  so  far  by  disputation  (in 
writing  for  the  peace-sake  of  the  Church, 
which  all  were  tender  of),  as  'at  length  they 
cofeild  not  find  the  person  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  Scripture,  nor  in  the  primitive  Churches 
three  hundred  years  after  Christ."  By  general 
consent  this  part  of  the  subject  was  suffered 
to  remain  in  abeyance,  while  the  discussion 
as  to  those  persons  who  were  under  a  cove- 
nant of  works  or  a  covenant  of  grace  con- 
tinued with  unabated  virulence. 

When  the  controversy  was  at  its  height 
Vane  informed  the  Court  over  which  he 
presided  that  he  had  received  letters  from 
England  urging  his  return  home,  and  he 
requested  permission  to  resign  the  governor- 
ship. After  considerable  demur  the  Court 
agreed  to  sanction  his  resignation.  The 
congregation  of  the  Boston  Church,  on  being 
informed  of  this,  assembled  together,  passed 
a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  reason 
assigned  was  not  sufficient  to  justify  Vane 
in  resigning,  and  appointed  a  deputation, 
which  carried  their  resolution  to  the  Court. 
"  Whereupon  the  Governor  expressed  him- 


self to  be  an  obedient  child  to  the  Church, 
and  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  license  of 
the  Court,  yet,  without  the  leave  of  the 
Church,  he  durst  not  go  away."  The  ex- 
citement continued  to  increase,  and  the  bad 
feeling  became  intensified.  The  Rev.  John 
Wilson  was  specially  disliked  by  the  adhe- 
rents of  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  As  soon  as  he 
rose  in  the  pulpit  to  preach,  the  members  of 
the  congregation  who  dissented  from  his 
views  walked  out  of  the  church.  Other 
clergymen  were  subjected  to  a  course  of 
criticism  after  their  sermons,  the  custom  then 
prevailing  of  members  of  a  congregation 
who  had  remarks  to  make  or  questions  to 
put  doing  so  publicly.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  practice,  unseemly  wrangling  took 
place  between  the  pastor  and  his  flock  when 
a  point  was  in  dispute  between  them.  In 
order  to  allay  the  storm  of  harsh  words 
which  then  prevailed,  the  Court  ordered  a 
general  fast  to  be  kept.  Winthrop  chronicles 
the  fact  in  terms  which  make  it  appear  as  if 
the  principal  reason  were  but  a  subsidiary 
one,  saying  that  the  occasion  of  the  fast  was 
the  miserable  state  of  the  Church  in  Ger- 
many, the  persecutions  of  the  faithful  by  the 
bishops  in  England,  the  dangers  to  which 
the  settlers  in  Connecticut  and  Massachu- 
setts were  exposed  owing  to  the  Indians,  and 
"  the  dissensions  in  our  Churches."  Though 
it  is  not  recorded  what  effect  the  fast  had 
upon  the  German  Churches,  the  English 
bishops,  and  the  Indians,  yet  Winthrop 
notes  that  the  dissensions  in  the  Churches 
were  not  healed ;  on  the  contrary,  "  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  said  points  of  religion  in- 
creased more  and  more."  A  vessel  being 
then  about  to  sail  for  England,  it  was  thought 
desirable  that  a  good  report  of  the  colony 
should  be  carried  by  the  passengers.  Ac- 
cordingly they  were  addressed  before  their  de- 
parture by  the  Rev.  John  Cotton  and  the  Rev. 
John  Wilson,  the  former  being  the  clergy- 
man whom  Mrs.  Hutchinson  praised  for 
being  under  a  covenant  of  grace,  tlie  latter 
having  been  pronounced  by  her  to  be  under 
a  covenant  of  works.  When  both  had 
finished  their  addresses  they  seemed  to  be 
so  thoroughly  in  accord,  that,  as  Winthrop 
remarks,  "No  man  could  tell  (except  some 
few  who  knew  the  bottom  of  the  matter) 
where  any  difference  was." 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Court 
being  opposed  to  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  views, 
now  determined  to  make  their  own  prevail 
by  the  argument  of  force.  Stephen  Gros- 
smith,  having  asserted  that  all  the  clergymen, 
except  three,  "  did  teach  a  covenant  of  works, 
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was  censured  to  acknowledge  his  fault  in 
€very  church,  and  fined  ^40."  The  Rev. 
John  Wheelwright,  one  of  the  clergymen  ex- 
cepted by  Stephen  Grossmith,  had  preached 
a  sernaoa  on  the  fast  day  against  those  per- 
sons who  were  under  a  covenant  of  works. 
For  this  offence  he  was  summoned  before  the 
Court,  and  adjudged  guilty  both  of  sedition 
and  contempt,  the  latter  offence  consisting  in 
having  kindled  and  increased  differences  on 
the  day  set  apart  for  assuaging  and  reconcil- 
ing them.  He  was  sentenced  to  banishment. 
The  Uke  fe.te  overtook  Mrs.  Hutchinson  also. 
She  was  charged  with  lecturing  twice  weekly 
on  rehgious  topics ;  with  reproaching  most  of 
the  ministers  for  not  preaching  a  covenant 
of  free  grace,  for  not  having  the  seal  of  the 
Spirit,  and  for  not  being  able  ministers  of 
the  New  Testament.  These  things  being 
proved  against  her,  she  exasperated  the 
Court  by  venting  her  revelations,  "amongst 
which  this  was  one,  that  she  had  it  revealed 
to  her,  that  she  should  come  into  New  Eng- 
land, and  should  here  be  persecuted,  and 
that  God  would  ruin  us  and  our  posterity 
and  the  whole  State,  for  the  same."  If  she 
had  possessed  the  power  of  forecasting  the 
future,  to  which  she  foolishly  laid  claim,  she 
might  have  had  a  happier  end.  On  being 
banished  from  Massachusetts  she  made 
Rhode  Island  the  place  of  her  abode.  In 
that  enlightened  colony  she  was  allowed  to 
teach  whatever  she  pleased,  not  being  inter- 
fered with  when  she  publicly  proclaimed 
that  the  institution  of  magistracy  was  un- 
scriptural.  When  the  rulers  of  Massachu- 
setts were  informed  of  this  they  were  hor- 
rified, and  they  regarded  her  terrible  doctrines 
as  additional  justification  for  causing  her  to 
•be  excommunicated  as  a  heretic  and  banished 
as  a  reprobate.  Her  husband  dying  in  1643, 
she  resolved  to  remove,  with  her  family,  to 
Long  Island,  then  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Dutch.  The  latter  had  treacherously 
attacked  an  Indian  village  not  long  before, 
and  brutally  slaughtered  men,  women,  and 
children,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred. 
The  Indians  rose  and  revenged  this  mas- 
sacre. Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  sixteen  of  her 
household  were  the  victims  of  bloody  re- 
prisals at  their  hands,  the  life  of  one  young 
girl  alone  being  spared,  and  she  was  carried 
away  captive.  The  news  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson's 
death  caused  no  manifestation  of  regret  in 
Massachusetts  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Welde  w'ere  not  singular  in  his  sen- 
timents, the  prevailing  feeling  was  one  of 
savage  gratification.  After  writing  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Indians  burnt  her  alive, 


he  adds  :  "  But  slain  it  seems  she  is,  accord- 
ing to  all  reports.  I  never  heard  that  the 
Indians  in  those  parts  did  ever  before  this 
commit  the  like  outrage  upon  any  family  or 
families ;  and  therefore  God's  hand  is  the 
more  apparently  seen  herein,  to  pick  out 
this  woeful  woman,  and  make  her,  and 
those  belonging  to  her,  an  unheard-of  heavy 
example  of  their  cruelty  above  all  others." 

Vane's  year  of  office  ended  in  May,  1637. 
At  the  annual  election  v/hich  then  took  place 
at  Newton,  the  angry  passions  of  the  con- 
tending factions  in  Massachusetts  rose  to  a 
high  pitch.  The  Rev.  John  Wilson  climbed  a 
tree  and  harangued  the  electors,  denouncing 
the  party  which  supported  Vane.  The  sup- 
porters of  the  latter  being  in  a  minority, 
W'inthrop  was  elected  Governor,  Dudley 
Deputy-Governor,  Vane  and  all  his  friends 
being  excluded  from  office.  Winthrop's 
record  of  the  proceedings  shows  the  excite- 
ment to  have  been  so  intense  that  there  was 
a  risk  of  the  peace  being  broken.  He  writes 
that  "  those  of  Vane's  side  grew  into  fierce 
speeches,  and  some  laid  hands  on  others  ;  but 
seeing  themselves  weak,  they  grew  quiet." 
A  petition  from  the  town  of  Boston,  which 
Vane  could  not  persuade  the  meeting  to 
hear,  prayed  for  a  remission  of  the  sentence 
against  the  Rev.  John  Wheelwright.  Vane 
was  elected  a  deputy  for  Boston ;  the  Court 
quashed  the  election  on  the  ground  of  an 
alleged  informality,  and  he  was  immediately 
re-elected.  He  had  always  been  popular  in 
the  capital  of  Massachusetts,  and  now  he  was 
more  popular  than  ever. 

The  change  in  the  governing  body  was 
followed  by  a  more  rigorous  attempt  than 
had  yet  been  made  to  extirpate  heresy.  The 
partisans  of  Vane  were  disarmed.  It  was 
enacted  that  no  stranger  should  be  allowed 
to  reside  in  Massachusetts  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  magistrate ;  and  a  heavy  penalty  was 
to  be  the  punishment  of  the  person  or  town- 
ship harbouring  unlicensed  visitors.  This 
high-handed  interference  w^ith  personal  free- 
dom elicited  a  protest  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Boston.  Winthrop  wrote  a  tract  justifying 
what  had  been  done,  contending  that  it  was 
both  permissible  and  proper  to  exclude 
persons  who  might  prove  dangerous  to  the 
commonwealth.  Vane  published  a  reply  which 
contained  a  plea  in  favour  of  admitting  all 
who  might  appear,  without  any  exception  even 
in  the  case  of  heretics.  He  contended  that 
it  was  better  to  receive,  pity,  and  try  to  re- 
form heretics,  than  to  refuse  them  a  place 
of  habitation.  His  own  position  was  not  a 
pleasant  one,  and  he  resolved  to  return  to 
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England.  He  embarked  for  Iiis  native 
country  in  August,  1637,  accompanied  by 
Lord  Ley,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Marlborough,  who  had  arrived  on  a  visit  a 
few  months  previously.  His  departure  was 
the  occasion  of  a  pubUc  manifestation  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Boston  of  respect  for  him- 
self and  of  regret  at  losing  his  services. 

Though  Vane's  career  in  New  England 
was  agitated  and  stormy,  and  though  he  left 
more  enemies  than  friends  behind  him  there, 
yet  he  never  wavered  in  his  desire  to  benefit 
the  country.  When  Roger  Williams  visited 
England  in  1642,  to  procure  a  charter  for 
Rhode  Island,  he  succeeded  in  his  object 
through  Vane's  assistance.  It  was  chiefly 
due,  to  him  that  the  Sachem  Miantonomo 
agreed  to  surrender  the  island  itself,  as 
Roger  Williams  testifies  in  the  following  ex- 
plicit terms  :  "  It  was  not  price  and  money 
that  could  have  purchased  Rhode  Island; 
but  it  was  obtained  by  love,  that  love  and 
favour  which  that  honoured  gentleman,  Sir 
Henry  Vane,  and  myself,  had  with  the  great 
Sachem  Miantonomo,  about  the  league 
which  I  procured  between  the  Massachusetts 
English  and  the  Narragansetts  in  the  Piquot 
war.  This  I  mention,  as  the  truly  noble 
Sir  Henry  Vane  had  been  so  good  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hand  of  God  for  procuring  this 
island  from  the  barbarians,  as  also  for  pro- 
curing and  confirming  the  Charter,  that  it 
may  be  recorded  with  all  thankfulness." 
While  eagerly  disposed  to  help  the  Colony  of 
Rhode  Island,  which  was  founded  to  secure 
the  liberty  of  conscience  which  he  advocated, 
Vane  was  ready  to  do  his  utmost  for  Massa- 
chusetts, where  he  experienced  ingratitude 
owing  to  his  declared  antagonism  to  the 
intolerant  tenets  of  the  rigid  Puritans  who 
then  exercised  supremacy  there.  On  this 
head,  no  stronger  or  more  conclusive  evidence 
needs  be  adduced  than  that  which  Win- 
throp  voluntarily  and  ungrudgingly  supplies. 
Having  chronicled  in  1645  some  vexatious 
proceedings  in  England,  of  which  two  New 
Englanders  were  the  victims,  Winthrop 
adds,  that  it  pleased  God  to  stir  up  such  a 
friend  on  their  behalf  as  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
"who  had  sometime  lived  at  Boston,  and 
though  he  might  have  taken  occasion  against 
us  for  some  dishonour  which  he  apprehended 
to  have  been  unjustly  put  upon  him  here, 
yet  both  now  and  at  other  times  he  showed 
himself  a  true  friend  to  New  England,  and  a 
man  of  a  noble  and  generous  mind." 

The   eulogium   of  the  Father  of  Massa- 


chusetts is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  magni- 
ficent and  enduring  praise  which  Milton,  the 
greatest  Puritan  poet,  bestowed  upon  the 
most  uncompromising  Puritan  statesman.  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  stands  almost  alone, 
among  modern  English  writers  whose  opi- 
nions are  prized,  in  rendering  ample  justice 
to  Vane's  heroic  devotion  to  duty  and  in  fully 
appreciating  his  extraordinary  talents.  Sir 
Henry  Vane  was  a  patriot  without  a  flaw.  His 
abnegation  was  unique  in  our  history,  till  the 
advent  of  the  elder  Pitt  as  Paymaster  of  the 
Forces.  Whilst  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  he  re- 
ceived ;^3o,ooo  in  fees  annually ;  contenting 
himself  with  ^^2,000  as  adequate  remunera- 
tion, he  paid  the  remainder  into  the  public 
exchequer.  Had  his  ideas  and  statesman- 
ship been  permitted  full  scope,  his  country- 
men would  neither  have  had  to  deplore 
the  infamous  reign  of  Charles  II.,  nor  to 
nerve  themselves  for  eftecting  the  glorious 
revolution  of  1688.  His  purpose  was  to 
establish  the  liberties  of  England  and  of 
Massachusetts  on  the  immutable  founda- 
tion of  the  rights  of  all  men  to  self- 
government.  Unhappily  for  himself,  he  was 
centuries  in  advance  of  his  age.  Hence  the 
rigour  of  his  lot.  He  incurred  the  enmity 
of  the  bigoted  and  acrimonious  saints  of 
Massachusetts  because  his  piety,  though  not 
less  fervid  and  genuine  than  their  own,  did 
not  prompt  him  to  deny  and  oppose  the  in- 
alienable title  of  his  fellow-men  to  embrace 
and  profess  without  molestation  the  form  of 
religion  which  represented  their  personal 
convictions,  and  which  they  conscientiously 
believed  to  be  most  pleasing  to  God. 
He  was  shamefully  and  unrelentingly  per- 
secuted by  Cromwell  because  he  boldly 
denounced  and  systematically  opposed  every 
form  of  arbitrary  rule.  He  was  sent  to 
die  on  the  scaffold  in  the  vigour  of  his 
years,  because  Charles  II.  was  convinced 
of  his  sincere  and  unconquerable  attach- 
ment to  the  principles  of  free  government. 
A  statesman  inspired  by  purer  motives  than 
Vane,  and  furnishing  a  more  precious  ex- 
ample for  the  guidance  of  his  successors,  does 
not  adorn  the  immortal  bead-roll  of  English 
champions  of  freedom.  Whatever  the  Eng- 
lish race,  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  has 
achieved  in  the  art  and  practice  of  govern- 
ment which  is  noble  in  conception  and 
excellent  in  application,  had  its  earliest, 
most  unselfish,  and  most  indefatigable  advo- 
cate in  Sir  Henry  Vane. 

W.    FRASER   RAE. 


DORTS,  THE  MASON. 

TEANIE,  what  was  yon  the  minister  was  saying? 
^     I  kept  the  grip  o'  it  while  he  was  praying, 
Saying  it  o'er  ancf  o'er  a  score  o'  times, 
Though  it  got  mixed  wi'  tags  o'  idle  rhymes. 
Until  a  shower  o'  texts  came  plash  like  rain, 
And  fairly  washed  it  clean  cot  o'  my  brain. 

Folk  telling  him  that  he  is  grand  at  praying, 
He  prays  till  ane  forgets  what  he's  been  saying  ; 
Prays  you  stupid  wi'  a  thing  that's  like  a  sermon, 
Dripping-wat  wi'  texts  as  wi'  the  dews  of  Hermon. 
Oh,  they  spoil  a  minister  wi'  silly  praises 
O'  a'  his  paintit  words  and  dainty  phrases ! 

'Twas  something  aboot  faith  and  work.     Let's  see— 
Ye're  gleg  at  reading,  lass,  and  weel  may  be ; 
Ye  had  rare  schooling,  I  had  almost  none. 
But  gnaw  a  book  as  dogs  will  gnaw  a  bone : 
Look  it  up  now,  and  let  me  see  't  in  print — 
How  that  book  smells  yet  o'  your  mother's  mint ! 

She  was  a  wonian  !     Oh,  that  ye  may  be 
To  some  one  what  your  mother  was  to  me  ! 
And  yet  I  never  told  her,  hardly  said 
Ae  kindly  word  to  her;  and  now  she's  dead  ! 
Wae's  me !     Could  I  but  see  her  for  a  minute, 
And  show  my  heart  to  her,  and  a'  that's  in  it ! 

There,  that's  it,  lass ;  and  are  ye  sure  it's  Paul  ? 
^'  We're  saved  by  faith,  and  no  by  works  at  all." 
Read  it  again  ;  it  clean  dumbfounders  me  ! 
Hand  me  my  specs ;  unless  my  own  eyes  see 
The  very  words,  I  will  be  bold  to  doubt  it, 
And  even  then  I'll  ha'e  my  thoughts  about  it. 

Ay !  there  it  is,  as  plain  as  print  can  make  it, 
God's  very  word,  and  nought  on  earth  can  shake  it. 
Yet  doubt  in  me  grew  fast  as  down  frae  thistle ; 
I  learnt  the  trick  o't  ere  I  learnt  to  whistle ; 
Surely  my  mind  must  ha'e  some  kind  o'  thravr, 
For  I  could  ne'er  believe  the  half  I  saw. 

But  for  my  work,  I'll  stand  to  it  that  none 
Could  do  a  better  job  in  hewing  stone, 
Or  building  either,  from  a  dry-stane  dyke 
Up  to  a  kirk  and  steeple,  or  the  like  ; 
And  is  it  nothing  that  I  Wrought  wi'  burr, 
But  couldna  swear  aye  by  the  minister? 

I  never  hammered  stone,  until  I  saw 

Into  its  heart,  and  kent  its  inmost  law; 

For  stones,  too,  ha'e  their  way,  and  they  maun  be 

Humoured,  like  women,  each  in  its  degree. 

But  all  my  work  I  did  wi'  heart  and  might. 

Till  even  the  whinstones  knew  they  must  go  right. 
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There's  the  new  brig,  'twill  stand  as  sure's  the  Bank  • 
The  waterworks — 'twas  I  that  clammed  the  tank 
Among  the  hills — it  never  leaked  a  gill. 
Did  not  Sir  Hew  himsel'  uphaud  my  skill 
And  work,  and  vow  that  he  was  proud  to  call 
The  man  his  friend  that  planned,  and  made  it  all  ? 

My  work  was  true  as  plummet,  line,  and  rule 
Could  make  it,  though  I  had  but  little  school. 
And  never  could  believe  the  half  I  saw  ; 
I  never  plastered  up  an  ugly  flaw. 
God's  work  is  good,  I  said,  and  so  is  mine, 
Right  human  work,  and  therefore  like  divine. 

But  look  just  at  the  kirk  that  Bailie  Clyne 

Robbed  them  to  build,  and  then  compare  't  wi'  mine- 

A  bonnie  elder  he  !  to  sit  and  look, 

In  the  front  loft,  upon  his  gilt-clasped  book  ! 

How  could  I  gang  to  kirk,  and  him  sae  crouse, 

Smirking  at  me  in  yon  ramshackle  hooss  ? 

I'm  dying.     Yes  ;  but  would  you  have  me  speak 
What  is  not  true,  because  my  breath  comes  weak  ? 
Oh,  he  believes  of  course  whate'er  he's  bid, 
Then  taps  his  finger  on  his  snuff-box  lid ; 
But  for  his  work,  they'll  find  it  oot  some  day, 
And  sorry  I'm  that  I  shall  be  away. 

Just  bide  a  wee ;  some  wastland  wind,  I'm  thinking,. 
Will  gar  yon  steeple  reel,  as  't  had  been  drinking. 
Will  they  say  then  that  faith  which  does  not  work 
Will  save  a  man,  although  he  cheat  the  kirk  ? — 
My  end  is  near?  forgiveness  now  is  best ! 
Why  should  the  end  no'  be  like  all  the  rest  ? 

He's  to  be  provost,  set  him  up  I     I  hear 

He's  ta'en  the  crown  o'  the  causeway  many  a  year. 

And  drives  his  coach,  and  now  he's  all  the  vogue — 

A  ruling  elder,  yet  the  loon's  a  rogue. 

I  tell  ye,  even  in  heaven  if  he  should  find  me, 

I'd  take  my  hat,  and  bang  the  door  behind  me^ 

Draw  up  the  blind ;  it's  growing  unco'  dirp. 
Read  me  a  psalm — we'll  say  no  more  o'  him — - 
A  good  strong  psaln^.  aboot  the  evil-doers 
Whom  for  a  while  the  righteous  one  endures.. 
Surely  yon's  not  the  sun  that  looks  so  dark, 
Nor  that  the  singing  o'  the  evening  lark. 

What  was  I  saying  ?    Is  this  death  at  length, 

The  strong  one  gripping  at  my  failing  strength? 

Well,  my  job's  done — I'll  lay  my  tools  aside  ; 

And  there's  your  mother,  all  my  joy  and  pride, 

She's  made  the  hearth  neat,  and  the  fire  looks  bright ; 

It's  growing  dark;  but  she'll  ha'e  a'  thing  right. 

w.  c.  siiiia. 
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'My  friend)  you  arc  captured  ;  and  your  wisest  course  is,  to  reconcile  yourself  to  the  situation." 
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By  R.  D.  BLACKMORE,  Author  of  "Lorna  Doone,"  etc. 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. — JACK    O     LANTERN. 

JOHN  SAGE  had  now  been  several  weeks  in 
Colonel  Westcombe's  service,  giving  and 
receiving  the  most  lofty  satisfaction.  Without 
the  warmest  urgency  on  the  part  of  the  pisci- 
capturists  (for  a  fish  is  not  to  be  called  a  fish 
now,  and  everything  connected  with  him  is  a 
pisci-something),  the  Colonel  never  would 
have  spared  this  wisest,  and  therefore  best, 
member  of  the  human  race.  But  it  had  been 
felt  on  every  side,  that  John  was  the  only  one 
who  could  do  it;  and  even  at  Touchwood 
Park  it  was  whispered,  that  old  Sage  was  the 
first  to  put  it  into  IMaster  Dicky's  head.  But 
John,  with  a  guinea  in  the  lining  of  his  waist- 
coat, took  a  view  of  all  of  them,  and  walked 
away  in  silence.  For  if  so  be  he  had  boasted 
much,  he  could  have  done  no  less  than  stand 
treat. 

He  was  perfectly  capable  now  of  standing 
treat,  and  might  have  had  credit  for  a  side  of 
bacon,  at  Betty  Cork's  shop  in  Christowell. 
But  he  shunned  all  extravagance,  took  his 
pint  as  usual,  in  exchange  for  good  advice, 
and  enjoyed  his  three-halfpenny  rasher  with 
his  wife,  when  he  came  home  on  Sundays,  to 
applaud  Parson  Short.  And  when  he  rode 
down  the  hill  from  Dartymore  desert,  on  the 
Colonel's  old  gray  pony,  there  might  have  been 
found  in  front  of  him,  by  insidious  search  be- 
neath his  old  hill-coat,  a  bag  of  some  capacity, 
not  idly  so  endowed,  but  exerted  to  its  utmost 
to  contain  good  things.  For  he  had  advised 
the  Colonel's  cook,  how  to  fetch  her  sweet- 
heart round,  when  hankering  after  less  pep- 
pery charms  ;  and  the  female  heart  excels  the 
male,  in  being  grateful  gratis.  And  though 
the  high  principles  of  old  John  were  far  too 
prudent  to  accept  the  very  sweetest  essence 
of  unlawful  meat,  and  compelled  him  indeed 
to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  that  nobody  else 
did  such  a  thing,  he  found  himself  enabled, 
with  all  imaginable  honesty,  to  secure  some 
peaceful  tributes  to  domestic  virtue.  The 
Colonel  knew  that  he  went  forth  in  marching 
order  on  a  Saturday,  victualled  for  his  camp 
that  night,  among  the  Pixies,  and  the  Kists, 
which  demanded  body,  and  spirit  too,  in  the 
liquid  half  of  nourishment.  And  the  only 
reason  old  John  had  for  putting  his  coat  upon 
liis  bag  as  he  rode  into  Christowell,  and  buy- 
ing, in  a  public  manner,  that  rasher  for  three- 
halfpence,  was  that  if  he  failed  to  do  so,  the 
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hospitable  feeling  of  his  neighbours  would 
compel  his  wife  to  give  a  tea-party,  as  soon 
as  ever  his  back  was  turned. 

If  ever  a  man  deserved  such  things,  and 
better  than  the  best  of  them,  John  Sage  used 
to  feel  that  man  inside  his  own  shirt,  as  he 
rode  proudly  down  the  hill.  Full  of  the 
spirit  of  the  moor  (which  always  rushed  upon 
him  gloriously,  as  soon  as  he  was  off  it),  he 
despised  these  people,  who  had  lain  down 
here,  like  a  pack  of  cowards,  asleep  all  niglit, 
and  were  coming  out  now,  in  their  shirt- 
sleeves, after  being  lathered  by  their  wives — 
for  the  barber  could  not  find  soap  for  any 
one,  under  a  penny — to  be  shaved  ;  and  then 
(as  if  they  had  done  a  brave  thing)  would  go 
back,  and  blow  the  bellows,  till  the  kettle 
boiled.  And  all  of  these,  when  they  looked 
at  John,  considering  where  he  had  passed  the 
night,  instead  of  being  critical  of  what  he  had 
in  front  of  him,  were  almost  afraid  to  say, 
"  Marnin'  to  'e,  Maister  !" 

In  such  a  lofty  character,  there  scarcely 
should  have  been  a  single  vestige  of  conceit. 
And  knowing  what  he  was,  he  strove  his 
utmost,  not  to  let  other  people  know.  But, 
with  the  usual  wilfulness  of  fame,  the  less  he 
spoke,  the  more  she  blew  his  trumpet ;  until 
he  could  scarcely  have  his  pipe  in  peace, 
and  was  obliged  to  bar  the  door,  before  he 
filled  it.  And  then  he  used  to  meditate  upon 
his  many  dangers,  and  flourish  his  stick  in 
self-defence,  until  he  broke  his  pipe-stem. 
For  Weist-Tor,  where  he  had  to  pass  the 
night  of  almost  every  Saturday,  Avas  enough 
to  make  a  man  enjoy  existence,  when  he  got 
away  from  it. 

"  Sage,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  talk  with 
you,  this  evening,"  Mr.  Short  said,  when  he 
came  out  of  church,  one  fine  Sunday  in 
August,  with  the  congregation  drawn  up  out- 
side, for  the  secular  postscript  to  his  good 
Church -words  ;  "  come  up  about  seven 
o'clock,  if  you  can."  This  Vicar,  after  learned 
and  impartial  research,  had  come  to  the 
definite  conclusion,  that  Sunday  ended  at  six 

P.M. 

John  Sage  thought  it  hard  to  go  all  that 
way,  with  his  legs  still  bowed  from  so  much 
saddle,  and  his  supper  by  that  time  sure  to 
be  inside  him.  But  his  mind  was  up  with 
admiration;  for  the  sermon  had  not  con- 
tradicted his  opinions ;  and  he  saw  that  the 
parson  meant  no  less  than  half  a  crown.    So 
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he  promised  to  go,  and  in  good  time  went, 
recalling  to  his  mind  that  he  never  could 
havewon  his  fine  rise  of  wages,  without  the  par- 
son's word.  Moreover  he  valued  Mrs.  Aggett 
highly;  and  he  knew  that  excessive  self- 
respect  was  the  only  power  that  could  have 
stopped  her,  from  coming  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon, to  gather  sweet  particulars  about  the 
cook  at  Westcombe.  Therefore  he  opened 
the  Vicarage  gate,  with  a  mind  at  once  loyal 
and  lofty. 

"  How  famously  you  look,  John  ! "  Mr. 
Short  observ^ed,  as  soon  as  the  wisdom  of  the 
village  was  shown  in  ;  "  you  have  recovered ' 
all  the  substance  of  your  wrestling  days.  You 
used  to  be  a  fine  hand  at  it,  I  am  told,  with 
a  trick  of  the  inner  crook  of  your  own  inven- 
tion." 

"  Ay,  sir,  I  have  drowed  a  good  few 
vormerly.  But  there  bain't  no  wrastlin'fit  to 
speak  of  now.  Last  time  I  went  to  see  'un, 
I  were  compelled  for  to  up  sticks." 

"  I  can  understand  the  wrath  of  a  scientific 
hand.  They  tell  me  it  is  come  to  a  mere 
bout  of  kicking.  But  you  were  the  champion, 
at  one  time,  Sage." 

"  No,  sir,  no.  I  wor  not  big  enow  for 
that.  I  could  drow  any  man  within  two  stun 
of  me.  But  there  used  to  be  men  as  could 
take  me  up  with  one  hand,  and  shake  me 
like  a  handkercher.  What  use  of  playing 
with  such  men  as  them  ?  But  their  mothers 
never  bring  forth  such  men  now." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  is  true ;  "  said  Mr.  Short, 
considering  himself  with  sadness;  "I  fear 
that  the  Englishmen  get  smaller,  like  onions 
sown  where  they  grew  last  year.  But,  John, 
let  us  come  down  from  such  great  subjects. 
You  are  doing  very  nicely,  over  there  at 
Colonel  Westcombe's  ?  " 

"  Well  sir,  I  never  complain.  Vact  is,  I 
be  too  old  to  begin  complaining." 

"  Did  you  ever  leave  off",  John  ? "  The 
parson  asked,  with  a  quick  look,  such  as  he 
gave  them  in  church,  when  he  hit  their 
thoughts  with  his  own  almost.  They  always 
liked  this,  because  it  showed  that  they  were 
men  ;  and  now  old  John  grinned — which  he 
very  seldom  did,  else  would  his  fame  have 
been  iar  smaller.  "  A'  maight  be  better  ;  and 
a'  might  be  wuss." 

"  That  means,  that  it  is  as  good  as  can 
be.  And  you  know  as  well  as  I  do,  John, 
that  you  never  had  such  a  kind  master  before. 
Now,  if  you  take  advantage  of  him,  if  you 
sit  upon  a  stump  and  go  to  sleep,  if  you  get 
too  much  into  his  back  kitchen,  or  put  too 
much  into  your  bag  on  a  Saturday  night — " 

"  However   did    they  rob  you,    Maister  ? 


You  be  that  sharp,  I  should  have  thought  iJr 
were  not  cumpuss  !  " 

"  If  you  do  such  things  as  I  have  said,. 
John  Sage,  you  will  not  only  lose  the  best 
place  you  ever  had,  but  you  will  be  a  disgrace 
to  Christowell,  and  to  me  who  recommended 
you.  I  know  that  you  are  a  very  honest 
man  ;  but  I  also  know  that  very  honest  men 
begin  to  slide,  under  too  much  opportunity. 
Now  when  you  come  home,  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  bring  your  bag,  like  a  man,  without 
any  coat  over  it." 

"  Passon,  you  be  too  bad  ;  and  a'most  un- 
like a  Christian,  after  all  the  holy  things  you 
be  bound  to  think  of,  leastwise  on  the  Sabbath 
day.  I  never  wnd  a'  drummed  to  you  a' 
church  this  morning,  if  I  cud  a'  zeen  the 
inside  of  your  mind.  I  be  dree  score  year 
and  five  of  age,  and  no  importation  on  my 
karakter  yet.  And  who  is  there,  as  would 
come  home  across  the  moor,  wi'out  a  bit  of 
zummat  to  the  front  of  him  ?  " 

"  Well,  John,  you  know  that  I  am  speaking 
for  your  good.  You  bear  a  high  character, 
and  you  deserve  it.  Whatever  is  given  to 
you,  is  your  own ;  if  the  proper  people  give 
it.  But  bring  it  as  your  own,  without  con- 
cealment. That  was  the  first  thing  I  had  to 
say  to  you.  But  I  also  have  another  thing,, 
upon  my  own  account.  How  often  are  you 
sent  to  pass  the  night  at  Weist-Tor  ?  " 

"  Sometimes  once  a  week,  sometimes  twice» 
According  to  the  weather,  and  the  doings  of 
the  birds.  But  I  wudn't  baide  alone  there, 
for  a  thousand  pounds  a'most.  Joe  cometh 
with  me  always." 

"Yes,  I  know.  Your  son  Bill's  boy.  Colonel 
Westcombe  employs  him  ;  and  it  all  helps 
up.  You  must  have  passed  a  dozen  nights 
there,  by  this  time.  Have  you  ever  seen  any- 
thing particular  ?  " 

"  Sartin,  sir.  His  Honour  had  a  door 
put  up,  to  keep  the  wind  out,  and  us  always 
goes  together  to  look  out,  afore  bedding 
down  upon  the  hathe.  No,  I  never  draw  my 
money,  wi'out  arning  of  it.  Sometimes  'twould 
be  the  moon,  and  another  time  the  stars,  or 
leastwise  the  clouds  in  front  of  'un.  And 
once  'twas  Jack  o'  lantern,  so  sure  as  I  be 
living ! " 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Mr.  Short,  "  that  does  seem, 
odd.  I  have  heard  of  him  a  hundred  times, 
but  never  seen  him.  I  would  ride  fifty  miles 
to  see  that  thing.  You  shall  have  a  guinea, 
John,  if  you  can  put  me  up  to  it.  I  shall 
come  and  visit  you  some  night,  when  it  is 
likely.  But  what  did  Jack  o'  lantern  do,  that 
night  you  saw  him  ?  And  did  you  go  down, 
to  look  after  him  ?  " 
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"  The  Lord  forbid  !  Why  Passon,  you 
know  as  well  as  I  do,  'tis  sartin  death  to 
volly  'un.  No,  no,  us  barred  the  door,  and 
kept  each  other  company.  Joe  be  as  brave 
a'most  as  I  be." 

"  How  long  is  it  since  you  saw  that  sight, 
or  peeped  at  it,  and  ran  away,  you  brave 
generation?  " 

"  Well  sir,  maight  a'  been  a  fortnight 
mainly.  I  don't  keep  no  account  of  time, 
too  partiklar.  The  Lord  hath  ordained  for 
us  martels  not  to  do  so,  with  our  eyes  looking 
forward  to  the  Kingdom.  But  it  wur  of  a 
Tuesday ;  that  I  be  sure  of,  by  reason  of  the 
time  to  kill  the  fovvls." 

"  Tuesday  is  the  day  that  a  sheep  is  always 
killed.     How  many  Tuesdays  have  you  been  ' 
there?     Try  to  recollect;   you   are   famous 
for  your  memory." 

"  Never  of  a  Tuesday,  but  that  once.  No- 
body can  put  up  they  fowls  but  me,  wi'out 
a  clack  coming  out  o'  their  tongues.  They 
be  such  a  noisy  set,  to  that  side  o'  the  moor. 
And  once  the  good  lady,  that  keepeth  to  her 
chamber,  heer'd  them  a  gruntin',  when  it  wur 
done  badly,  and  his  Honour  come  out,  and 
I  told  him  they  were  vules,  and  cudn't  admin- 
ister kingdom  come,  to  a  young  cock  with 
decency  ;  and  so  he  saith,  '  You  do  it  then ; 
John,  you  do  it  for  the  future  time.'  And  I 
did  sixteen  on  'em,  wi'out  a  murmur ;  and 
ever  since  then,  I  has  to  do  it.  But  happened 
one  Tuesday,  they  was  to  have  a  holiday ;  and 
that  wur  the  night  us  seed  Jack  o'  lantern." 

"  Very  well.  Sage.  Now  will  you  manage 
to  do  them  early,  Tuesday  next,  unless  they 
are  to  have  another  holiday?  And  then, 
to  be  up  on  the  hill,  that  night,  and  I  will 
come  to  you,  to  see  Jack  o'  lantern.  If  we 
see  him,  you  shall  have  a  guinea ;  and  if  we 
don't,  you  shall  have  a  crown.  Don't  say  a 
word  of  it  to  any  one,  unless  your  master  gives 
you  orders  not  to  go.  If  he  does  that,  just 
say,  that  it  is  my  particular  wish  that  you 
should  be  there ;  and  then  he  will  be  sure  to 
let  you  come.  But  I  don't  want  young 
Master  John  to  know  a  word  about  it.  If  he 
did  he  would  insist  on  coming  too." 

"  Sartin  sure,  he  wud.  He  be  a  push- 
about  young  gentleman.  No,  no,  I  wun't  let 
'un  hear  tell  of  it.  Passon  Shorty  it  shall  be 
done,  ezakly  to  your  bidding." 

Any  man  who  has  not  been  on  Weist-Tor 
at  night,  or  at  any  rate  towards  evening,  might 
underrate  the  courage  of  John  Sage  and  his 
grandson  Joe,  in  sleeping  there.  It  is  per- 
fectly true  that  they  barred  the  door,  and 
stopped  their  ears,  if  they  heard  a  noise  which 
it  was  wiser  to  ignore  than  to  enquire  of;  but 


still  every  right-minded  person  knows,  that 
if  love  laughs  at  locksmiths,  a  Power  (too 
often  supreme  in  love)  ridicules  the  black- 
smith too.  Can  any  bolt  or  bar  keep  out 
the  Devil? 

There  is  not  only  this  to  be  considered, 
but  also  the  general  tone  of  the  place  with- 
out such  visitations.  At  any  time  of  day, 
this  is  very  bad  indeed,  because  there  is 
nothing  to  enrich,  or  even  soften  it.  Some- 
what as  a  man  of  rugged  nature,  or  a  roguish 
elephant,  hardens  into  his  own  bad  seams, 
from  lack  of  female  Society.  But  when 
the  night  comes  down  from  heaven,  or 
deepens,  without  any  sign  of  heaven,  up  the 
long  hollows,  and  over  the  grey  waste, 
fantastic  things  stand  forth  of  shadow,  and 
images  of  fear  perplex  the  distance. 

"  Bravo  !  Here  you  are  !  Well  done,  my 
friends  ; "  Mr.  Short  exclaimed,  for  he  was 
glad  to  see  them,  as  the  long  day  went  to 
rest ;  "  what  a  large  place  it  is  !  I  began  to 
think  that  I  should  never  find  you." 

"  Good  eyes  be  needed,  to  find  the  biggest 
man  as  ever  trod  the  earth,  or  the  biggest 
thing  he  hath  ever  piled  upon  it,  in  the  loose 
ways  the  land  hath  here  about.  Little  Joe, 
and  me,  be  like  a  pair  of  murmets,  burning 
about  on  a  big  tombstone.  Passon,  here  be  pul- 
pits, and  the  word  of  God  to  preach  from." 
John  Sage  put  down  the  bone  of  ham  that 
he  was  sucking,  upon  a  kist-vaen,  and  gazed 
largely  around. 

"  I  have  been  here  before,"  answered  Mr. 
Short,  who  never  would  be  capped  with  his 
own  hat;  "  but  one  forgets  this  sort  of  place. 
Did  you  bring  a  bone  for  me,  John  ?  " 

"  Must  needs  be  a  dry  one  to  agray  with 
such  as  you,  sir.  But  coom  inzaide  the  little 
'ouze,  sir.  A'  be  done  winderful,  winderful, 
golaightly." 

"  So  it  is.  Very  clever,  very  cumpuss,  as 
you  say  ;  and  with  nicks  in  the  rock  for  you 
to  hide  in,  if  the  enemy  beat  down  the  bar. 
And  here  you  sleep,  on  this  sweet  heather,  as 
plum  as  any  horsehair.  It  might  blow  and 
rain  for  fifty  hours,  without  a  drop,  or  a 
breath  upon  you.  You  have  chosen  your 
place  well,  with  the  scoop  of  the  crag  to 
shelter  you,  and  the  standing  slabs  for  your 
side-posts,  and  your  little  roof  of  furze  and 
ling,  the  colour  of  the  rocks  around.  The 
pixies  themselves  could  scarcely  find  you, 
unless  you  make  a  fire  here.  But  where  do 
you  keep  the  pony,  John  ?  " 

"  Well  sir,  he  never  wandereth  far,  unless 
the  moor-ponies  comes  a  'ticin  of  'un.  But 
he  hath  a  bed  of 's  own  close  by,  under  the 
big  loggin  stone.     Us  can  hear  him  gruntin', 
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as  he  drametii,  and  a'  maketh  rare  company 
by  night.  But,  passon,  'tis  an  unkid  place, 
and  requaireth  a  brave  man,  with  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  around  him,  for  to  smoothe  his  eyes 
to  slape." 

"  You  have  had  your  supper,  and  you 
want  your  sleep,"  replied  Mr.  Short,  for  he 
never  encouracred  what  he  cal'el  "  Psalmodic 
piety;"  and  he  knew  that  all  men,  who  live 
under  the  sun,  must  follow  him  with  their 
inclinations  ;  "  take  little  Joe  inside,  and  bar 
the  door.  I  shall  want  no  help  from  you. 
But  show  me  first,  where  the  Jack  o'  lantern 
was." 

Old  Sage  saw  that  his  courage  was  not 
held  in  very  high  esteem ;  but  he  felt  within 
himself  that  it  did  not  require  any  vindication. 
Therefore  he  was  satisfied  with  showing,  by 
some  general  signs,  where  the  dancing  light 
had  shone ;  and  then,  to  keep  all  blame 
away,  he  called  his  grandson  to  hear  him 
say — "  The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  thee, 
passon  !  Thou  bee'st  a  minister  of  Him.  If 
thy  borders  draiveth  thee  to  vollow  up  the 
Evil  One,  us  will  come  and  zee,  when  thou 
hast  catched  'un."  With  these  liberal  senti- 
ments, he  pulled  his  head  in,  and  barred  the 
door. 

Mr.  Short  had  inherited  much  from  his 
grandfather,  the  Admiral,  of  even  greater  value 
than  the  Victory  chronometer.  Among  the 
best  of  these  things,  was  sturdy  courage,  and 
strong  love  of  justice ;  both  of  which  seem 
to  be  evaporating  now  into  clouds  of  magna- 
nimity. The  parson  sat  down,  in  a  square 
niche  of  rock,  which  fitted  him  better  than  if 
made  to  measure ;  and  from  the  pockets  of 
his  shooting-coat,  which  was  made  of  stout 
dark  fustian,  he  drew  forth  some  little  things 
he  had  prepared,  with  a  hope  that  they 
might  prove  useful.  There  was  no  kind  of 
fire-arm  among  them,  nor  even  what  was  then 
called  a  "  life-preserver ;  "  but  there  was  a 
running  noose,  of  supple  round  leather,  and 
some  strong  silk  rope  from  his  own  window- 
curtains,  and  a  steel-chain  ending  with  a 
short  spring-loop.  He  considered  these  a 
little,  and  arranged  them,  so  that  he  could 
pull  out  whichever  of  them  first  was  needed ; 
and  then  making  up  his  mind  for  some  hours 
of  patience,  lit  his  pipe,  and  calmly  watched 
the  deepening  of  the  darkness. 

Not  even  a  sheep,  or  a  dump  of  a  pony, 
broke  the  contracting  gloom  before  him,  with 
a  spot  of  movement.  Down  the  hillside,  slabs 
of  granite,  tilted  against  one  another,  or 
leaning  out  of  the  earth,  or  piled  (like  tomb- 
stones in  pictures  of  the  Resurrection) 
glanced  the  faint  descent  of  light  still  over- 


lapping the  western  crest,  upon  which  the 
cumbrous  tor  was  losing  its  jagged  blackness 
in  the  growth  of  night.  The  restless  wind, 
that  ruffles  the  scanty  herbage  there  by  day- 
time, and  bares  the  edges  of  desolation,  after 
a  few  weak  moaning  shivers,  sank  into  the 
universal  calm ;  and  there  was  not  even  the 
twinkle  of  a  star,  to  mar  the  dark,  brown 
depth  of  night,  "  If  ever  he  wanted  his 
lantern,  he  will  want  it  now ;  "  thought  ]\Ir. 
Sharp ;  "  but  how  deadly  cold  the  air  is 
getting ! " 

He  arose,  and  flapped  his  strong  round 
breast,  with  thickset  arms  and  solid  hands, 
and  then  walked  to  and  fro,  for  half-an-hour, 
on  a  narrow  track  of  safety  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tor.  Below  this  yawned  a  great  rock 
circle,  of  the  kind  that  is  called  "  Druidical," 
though  probably  quite  as  true  a  work  of 
nature,  as  a  fairy  ring  is.  To  rush  through 
this  in  the  darkness  would  be  to  tempt  at 
least  a  broken  leg ;  and  he  had  marked  his 
track,  to  the  right  or  left,  before  the  gloom 
became  so  deep.  Also  he  had  brought  a 
strong  oak  staff,  to  feel  his  way  down  the 
hill,  and  to  assure  it ;  for  his  chief  fear  was  of 
bogs.  But  these  are  either  slightly  luminous, 
or  else  intensely  black,  upon  a  summer  night 
like  this.  Whatever  he  did,  he  must  preserve 
his  presence  of  mind,  and  walk  with  care. 

At  last,  when  he  was  almost  beginning  to 
weary  of  the  shivering  solitude,  a  faint 
light  twinkled  far  away,  and  then  disap- 
peared, and  then  shone  clearer,  down  the 
valley  towards  the  right.  Then  it  began  to 
rise  and  fall,  and  stop  sometimes,  and  even 
vanish,  as  something  intercepted  it;  but  upon 
the  whole,  it  was  coming  nearer,  like  the 
light  of  a  vessel  beating  up  towards  the  bar. 
Although  the  weather  and  the  time  of  year, 
were  suitable  for  that  phosphoric  proceeding, 
known  as  Will  o'  the  Wisp,  in  the  North,  and 
Jack  o'  lantern  in  the  South  of  England,  the 
parson,  without  thinking  twice,  was  sure  that 
he  had  no  pale  spectre  of  that  sort  before 
him.  In  that  particular  seam  of  hill,  up 
which  the  light  was  advancing,  there  was  no 
morass,  nor  even  peaty  quagmire;  but  a 
little  rill  running  down  a  narrow  bed  of 
rockscoop,  scarcely  so  wide  as  a  mangle, 
and  tufts  of  gorse  interlaid  with  short  sweet 
grass — shelter,  meat,  and  drink,  and  music, 
for  the  serious-minded  sheep.  "  Ah,  he 
knows  what  good  mutton  is;  and  perhaps 
that  is  why  he  did  not  eat  mine.  Mother 
Aggett  will  so  over-flour  it." 

With  these  reflections,  ill-suited  perhaps  to 
the  gravity  of  the  moment,  the  Vicar  of 
Christowell    made    some    steps    towards    a 
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clearer  knowledge  of  the  case  before  him. 
He  knew  that  he  was  going  to  a  perilous 
encounter,  with  a  man  as  superior  to  himself 
in  size,  as  inferior  alas,  in  principle.  But  he 
relied  upon  the  justice  of  his  cause — as  every- 
body does,  who  ever  goes  to  war ;  and  al- 
though his  grandfather's  clock  was  gone,  he 
had  serious  hopes  of  getting  back  some  rusty 
remnant  of  his  other  Household-gods.  But 
just  as  he  was  setting  forth,  a  squeaky  little 
voice  came  after  him,  and  a  little  figure 
followed  it.  "  Oh,  do  'e  let  me  coom, 
Passon  ;  do  'e  let  me  coom  'long  of  'e." 

"  I  am  surprised  to  see  you  here,  when  all 
good  boys  are  fast  asleep.  Go  back,  Joe 
Sage,  to  your  grandfather."  Mr,  Short  spoke 
crossly  ;  for  he  warmly  '  undesired ' — as  the 
Western  improvers  of  our  language  put  it — 
to  have  his  little  expedition  talked  of,  all  over 
Christowell,  to-morrow.  "  Go  you  to  bed," 
he  said  ;  "  and  tuck  your  little  toes  up." 

"  Grandfather  be  aveared  of  Pixies,  sir  ;  " 
said  the  boy,  still  holding  on  to  him  ;  "  but  I 
been  to  schule,  outside  of  your  parish  3  and 
I  ain't  got  no  faith,  in  none  on  'em." 

"Then,  go  back,  you  unhappy  little 
sceptic."  The  Vicar  answered,  without 
applause ;  for  he  knew  what  comes  of  that 
warty  state  of  mind,  which  crop-up  lads  get 
into.  "  The  birch  is  the  right  thing  for  you 
to  believe  in." 

Little  Joe  Sage  was  discouraged  by  this 
view  of  his  intellectual  advancement;  and  he 
went  back  slowly,  till  his  footsteps  dropped 
into  the  silence  of  the  hill.  But  then  he 
turned,  and  listened,  and  pursued  the  Vicar, 
at  safe  distance,  and  with  frequent  palpita- 
tions of  his  small,  but  not  ignoble  heart. 

Feehng  his  way  down  the  steep  with  his 
stick,  and  watching  the  movements  of  that 
light,  the  wary  Parson  kept  on  steadily,  until 
he  came  to  a  furzy  bottom,  where  a  small 
brook  tinkled  through.  Here  were  many 
little  windings,  such  as  water  brings  to  pass, 
and  juts  of  sudden  turn,  and  even  a  breadth 
or  two  of  flat  land  among  the  furze.  It  was 
much  too  dark  to  make  out  all  that;  but 
according  to  the  general  manner  of  the  moor, 
there  would  be  short  sweet  pasture  here,  and 
gentle  slopes  to  lie  down  upon,  and  herbs 
that  improve  both  the  flavour,  and  texture,  of 
a  conscientious  mutton. 

The  Dartmoor  sheep  is  a  thoughtful  fellow, 
who  knows  what  a  greedy  world  it  is,  and 
therefore  sleeps  with  one  eye  open.  As  Mr. 
Short  came  down  this  hollow,  two  or  three 
woolly  forms  rushed  by  him,  elder  meihbers 
of  the  flock,  who  had  taken  the  alarm,  and 
made  off  betimes.     But,  whether  from  selfish- 


ness, or  no  worse  than  sleepy  lapse  of  duty, 
they  failed  to  raise  the  warning  "  baa,"  that 
should  have  stirred  up  their  relatives. 

"  That  fellow  can't  be  far  off  now  ;  and  of 
course  he  will  conceal  his  light ;  my  best  plan 
will  be  to  get  behind  this  ridge,  and  watch 
what  he  is  up  to."  With  these  reflections, 
Mr.  Short  slipped  quietly  into  some  broken 
ground,  commanding  a  little  strip  of  pasture, 
hedged  with  bushes  and  granite  slabs.  Here 
were  at  least  a  score  of  sheep,  and  the  air  was 
thick  with  their  oily  smell.  By  the  aid  of  a 
feeble  glance  of  light,  partly  from  a  lifting 
cloud,  and  partly  from  the  water,  and  white 
gravel  beside  it,  the  watcher  could  make  out 
their  position,  and  could  guess  at  their 
different  attitudes.  Some  were  already  afoot, 
and  listening  with  short  ears  pricked,  and 
long  bald  noses  pointed  up,  to  catch  the  air  ; 
some  were  half-rising,  with  their  weight 
thrown  forward,  and  hind  feet  scratching  on 
the  ground  for  leverage ;  while  others,  of  the 
fatter  order,  still  lay  grunting,  well  aware  that 
something  was  being  talked  about,  but  con- 
vinced that  it  was  nothing  but  a  pack  of 
stuff. 

Among  these  last  was  a  very  worthy  wether, 
an  excellent  animal  in  truly  prime  condition, 
with  a  specialty  of  mind,  which  had  enabled 
him  to  fatten  in  the  right  style,  and  must  add 
superior  relish  to  his  body.  Confident  in  his 
own  integrity,  and  fitness  to  survive  all  other 
sheep, — though  a  butcher  might  have  taken 
it  for  fitness  to  be  killed, — this  sheep  declined 
all  participation  in  the  low  misgivings  of  the 
leaner  lot.  For  fat,  when  laid  on  in  the 
proper  places,  enlarg-^s,  enriches,  and  en- 
nobles the  mind,  as  everyone  acknowledges, 
who  has  grown  fat.  But  this  sheep  had  little 
time  for  more  self-gratulation.  For  suddenly, 
a  long  dark  form  was  upon  him.  He  found 
himself  grasped  by  the  back  of  the  neck,  and 
raising  his  head  to  remonstrate,  lost  all  further 
knowledge  of  existence.  There  was  nothing 
of  him  left,  but  wool  and  mutton  ;  and  a  long 
carving-knife  was  stuck  into  the  grass,  among 
the  last  marks  of  his  pretty  nibbling  teeth. 
"  Rare  bit  of  stuff  that  Parson's  knife  is  !  The 
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Mr.  Short,  as  he  heard  that  most  untrue 
description  of  his  University  career  (which 
had  been  good)  found  it  very  difficult  to  hold 
his  peace.  But  keenly  apprehensive  of  the 
suo  sibi  cultro,  he  kept  his  head  down,  and 
laboured  not  to  grind  his  teeth.  For  he  knew 
that  if  he  did  prevail  against  this  Ajax,  it 
must   be  by  the  tactics  of  Ulysses.     There 
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stood  the  slayer, — as  the  grand  speech  has  it, 
— but  there  was  not  a  symptom  of  remorse 
as  yet,  and  to-morrow's  sun  might  announce 
to  Mrs.  Aggett  the  decease  of  the  wrong 
man,  the  one  who  paid  regularly  eightpence 
halfpenny  a  pound  for  all  his  mutton.  "  I 
will  stick  here,  instead  of  being  stuck ;  " 
thought  Mr.  Short,  with  that  brevity  which 
made  his  sermons  so  delightful. 

The  skilful  slayer  took  his  time  as  well. 
He  had  once  been  famed  for  hospitality  ;  and 
the  desertion  of  his  friends,  which  ensued 
upon  his  trouble,  though  it  might  have 
blunted,  had  not  wholly  soured  a  nature 
capable  of  good.  And  in  fact  he  was 
making  preparations  now  for  a  dinner-party, 
upon  a  good  scale,  to  a  highly  select  list  of 
rogues  at  the  '  Raven.'  One  or  two  of  these 
had  expressed  some  doubt  concerning  the 
quality  of  Dartmoor  mutton ;  because  they 
had  only  had  it,  as  supplied  by  contract  at 
the  charges  of  the  British  Prison-rate  payer. 
And  undoubted  as  their  right  was  to  good 
things  in  gaol  (when  restricted  of  their  right 
to  steal  them)  not  one  of  them  had  sat  down 
to  a  good  juicy  leg,  till  they  came  to  believe 
that  there  was  no  such  thing.  This  was 
enough  to  make  any  man  labour,  when  he 
had  nothing  else  to  do,  to  establish  his 
opinion,  by  some  very  careful  work.  With- 
out this  in  view,  Mr.  Wenlow  perhaps  would 
scarcely  have  come  upon  this  hunting-ground 
again,  and  at  night ;  when  a  sheep  might  be 
shot  any  day,  or  at  any  time  of  night,  with 
comfort.  But  it  was  his  business  to  regard 
things  now ;  and  whatever  faults  there  might 
be  in  his  constitution,  it  was  good  of  him  thus 
to  desire  to  impart  the  results  of  his  long  ex- 
perience in  mutton.  However,  this  virtuous 
weakness  led,  as  it  too  often  does,  to 
calamity. 

It  was  a  time  of  year,  when  meat  must  not 
be  thumped  about,  or  used  as  a  weight  to  be 
"  putted,"  or  a  hammer  to  make  holes  in  its 
dear  brother  joints,  as  railway  porters  treat  it 
now.  Mr.  Wenlow,  understanding  this,  pro- 
ceeded with  hospitable  care,  to  shng  his  good 
animal  upon  his  back,  so  that  the  prime  parts 
might  ride  well.  With  the  aid  of  his  lantern, 
which  had  been  left  in  brief  eclipse,  he  nicely 
corded  the  cold  hind-feet  together,  then  care- 
fully wiped  his  knife,  and  thrust  it  into  a 
sheath  at  his  left  side.  Then,  after  blowing 
out  his  candle  and  conceaUng  it,  with  a  trifle 
of  a  groan  he  shouldered  this  fine  weight  of 
mutton,  and  found  that  he  could  manage  it. 
Not  that  he  meant  to  go  all  the  way  home 
with  it — for  strong  as  he  was,  that  would  have 
tried  him — but  only  to  get  to  a  cool  dry  place, 


where  his  prize  might  be  stored  for  future 
operations.  "  I  ought  to  have  him  now," 
thought  Mr.  Short ;  "  I  will  let  him  get  tired, 
and  then  tackle  him." 

The  sheepslayer,  under  his  burden,  walked 
with  a  long  heavy  stride,  which  prevented 
him  from  hearing  any  light  sound  of  pursuit. 
So  that,  although  the  night  was  very  dark 
and  still,  the  parson  could  keep  him  pretty 
well  in  view,  with  the  help  of  the  white  body 
hanging  on  his  back.  And  it  was  not  likely 
that  a  man,  with  such  a  load,  would  depart 
from  the  downward  track,  if  he  could  help  it. 
For  the  ground  was  uneven,  though  not 
bouldery,  nor  morassy;  and  a  strong  man  had 
as  much  as  he  could  do  to  get  along,  with  a 
weight,  like  a  bag  of  potatoes,  to  stoop  to,  and 
small  opportunity  of  picking  every  step.  And 
sure  enough,  before  very  long,  this  began  to 
come  hard  upon  the  wind  of  Mr.  Wenlow. 
Mr.  Short  heard  him  begin  to  pant  a  litde ; 
and  then  he  could  see,  that  the  sheep  upon 
his  back  was  swagging  about,  as  if  its  death 
had  been  a  dream,  and  it  were  trying  to  get 
up,  to  graze  again. 

"  Now  I  will  have  him,  as  he  had  Mother 
Aggett,  and  cord  him  fast  to  his  own  dinner." 
Meditating  thus,  and  with  presence  of  mind 
in  every  quick  joint  of  his  body,  the  Vicar  of 
Christowell,  who  was  a  wonderful  hand  at 
knotty  subjects,  came  swiftly  behind  the 
sheep-felon,  and  flung  a  running  noose  of  well- 
soaped  round  leather  (formerly  the  rein  of 
Trumpeter)  over  his  head  and  down  his  arms, 
and  then  tightened,  and  turned  it  on  the  back- 
bone of  the  sheep.  "  Halloa  ! "  cried  Mr. 
Wenlow;  and  "  Halloa!"  repUed  Mr.  Short, 
but  paused  for  no  further  conversation.  In 
a  second,  he  had  hitched  his  running  rein, 
and  passed  the  silk  rope  of  his  curtains  round 
the  knees  of  the  man  who  had  invaded  his 
domestic  Hfe,  and  knotted  it  strictly  in  that 
crampy  portion  of  the  human  system,  Down 
went  Wenlow,  with  his  foul  deed  on  his 
back,  and  fouler  words  issuing  vainly  from  his 
mouth ;  which  was  stopped  by  the  soft  ob- 
straction  of  a  clump  of  moss,  of  the  Sphagnum 
order. 

'^  To  swear  is  as  futile,  as  it  is  wrong  j "  the 
parson  remarked,  while  he  tightened  up  his 
knots,  and  proceeded  to  add  to  the  embarrass- 
ment of  his  prisoner,  by  buckhng  some  straps 
around  him.  "  My  friend,  you  are  captured  ; 
and  your  wisest  course  is,  to  reconcile  your- 
self to  the  situation.  I  don't  want  to  hurt 
you,  more  than  I  can  help.  There,  now  you 
may  "be  quite  comfortable." 

"  I  am  chok — chok — choking,"  the  other 
gasped  from  out   the  moss ;  "  if  you  don't 
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want  to  kill  me  on  the  spot,  take  that 

sheep  off  my  neck." 

"  By  no  means,  ray  friend.  You  put  him 
there  yourself;  and  it  is  not  fair  to  blame 
him.  However,  hold  up  your  nose  a  moment ; 
and  I  will  give  you  more  room  to  breathe." 
With  these  words,  the  parson  drew  forth  his 
own  knife,  from  the  sheath  at  the  side  of 
the  robber ;  and  smiling  at  the  oddness  of 
the  situation,  mowed  the  moss  around  his 
prisoner's  face,  who  moved  nervously  about 
from  this  novel  mode  of  shaving.  ''  My  hand 
is  very  steady ;  keep  quite  still.  There  now, 
you  will  do  nicely,"  continued  the  Vicar,  "  and 
can  safely  express  any  gratitude  you  feel." 

"  I  don't  feel  much;  "  replied  Mr.  Wenlow. 

"  From  long  experience,  I  never  expect 
much ; "  the  other  answered  pleasantly.  "  But 
how  long  can  you  stay  here,  without  incon- 
venience? " 

"  Either  murder  me  at  once;  or  take  that 
weight  oft"  me." 

The  prisoner  uttered  this,  with  such  a  pain- 
ful groan,  that  Mr.  Short  was  really  afraid  to 
leave  him  so,  while  he  went  for  the  needful 
help  to  deliver  him  to  justice.  Humanely, 
but  unwisely,  he  reheved  him  of  that  burden, 
while  taking  good  care  not  to  release  his 
arms,  or  legs.  Then,  feeling  that  his  fasten- 
ings were  all  secure,  and  knotted  out  of  reach 
of  any  twisting  power,  the  parson  sat  down 
to  recover  his  breath,  (for  he  had  been  work- 
ing nimbly,)  as  well  as  to  consider  how  to 
carry  on  his  work.  It  had  been  a  very  hard 
job  to  catch  this  fellow;  and  now  it  seemed 
a  harder  one  to  dispose  of  him,  when  caught. 
Here  he  was,  at  midnight,  many  miles  away 
from  any  inhabited  house  that  he  knew  of; 
and  though  the  tall  man  could  have  carried 
him  with  ease,  it  was  out  of  his  power  to 
carry  the  tall  man.  If  he  could  have  set 
him  up,  to  begin  with,  his  head  would  have 
come  down  over,  like  a  gurgoyle  ;  while  his 
heels  dragged  on  the  ground,  like  the  hoppers 
of  a  seed-drill.  Meditating  thus,  Mr.  Short, 
with  joy,  heard  a  squeaky  little  voice,  and 
beheld  Joe  Sage.  "  You  are  a  brave  boy," 
he  said  ;  "and  here  is  a  brave  job  for  you." 
Then  giving  him  careful  directions,  and  pro- 
mise of  a  crown-piece,  if  he  deserved  it,  the 
Vicar  set  off  for  a  long  trudge  across  the  moor. 

CHAPTER   XXIX. — FAST   BIND,    FAST   FIND. 

Mr.  Arthur,  and  his  guest,  Mr.  Tucker, 
sat  up,  that  night,  far  beyond  the  usual  hour 
of  bed-time  at  Lark's  cot.  When  a  man 
begins  to  tell  the  story  of  his  life,  however 
concise  he  may  attempt  to  be,  he  is  pretty  sure 
to  wander  into  many  side  issues,  and  get  en- 


tangled among  incidents  that  require  expla- 
nation. The  timber-merchant,  though  accus- 
tomed to  an  early  pillow,  listened  with  scarcely 
a  yawn  to  the  long,  and  rather  strange,  narra- 
tive of  his  host,  and  made  him  repeat  some 
parts,  to  be  sure  of  them  ;  so  much  at  variance 
did  they  seem  with  the  ordinary  course  of 
human  nature. 

"Whether  you  be  right,  sir,  or  whether 
you  be  wrong,  is  not  for  me  to  judge,"  he 
replied  at  last ;  "  all  dependeth  on  the  thing 
that  should  be  uppermost,  when  two  big 
principles  run  counter  to  each  other.  But 
whether  you  be  right,  sir,  or  whether  you  be 
wrong ;  there  is  not  a  man  in  fifty  thousand 
would  have  done,  as  you  have  done." 

"  I  have  not  been  free  from  doubts  myself," 
his  host  acknowledged,  with  a  weary  sigh  ; 
"and  that  has  made  it  so  much  harder  for 
me.  Butnow,  knowing  everything,  will  you  tell 
me,  what  you  believe  to  be  my  first  duty  ?  " 

"  Give  me  the  night  sir,  to  think  it  all 
over  ;  though  I  don't  see  how  there  can  be 
much  doubt  about  it.  But  I  never  heard  tell 
of  such  affairs  before ;  and  things  might  come 
across  me,  like  enough,  in  the  night-season ; 
and  the  head  is  always  clearer  in  the  morn- 
ing." The  thing,  that  was  coming  across  the 
old  man,  was  sleep,  heavy  sleep ;  for  he  had 
walked  far  that  day,  and  the  change  to  the 
Dartmoor  air  was  lulling. 

"  It  is  too  bad  of  me  to  keep  you  up  so 
late  ; "  Mr.  Arthur  said,  as  he  looked  at  his 
watch.  "  Good  night,  my  friend  ;  and  no 
dreams  of  battle.  What  a  poor  life  it  is  to 
dream  of ! " 

After  shaking  that  honest  old  hand  right 
heartily,  the  Captain  sat  down,  to  compose 
his  mind,  which  was  stirred  with  the  many- 
pronged  fork  of  memory.  It  was  not  to  please 
himself,  that  he  had  told  his  tale ;  but  partly 
that  he  might  not  appear  mysterious,  or 
churlish,  to  a  trusty  friend,  and  partly  because 
he  did  really  desire  advice,  in  the  present 
see-saw  of  his  fortunes.  A  strong  man 
scarcely  ever  takes  advice — except  in  pro- 
fessional questions,  or  the  like — still  he  may 
be  glad  sometimes,  to  have  it,  and  consider  it, 
even  as  he  would  contemplate  a  pill. 

While  Mr.  Arthur  was  meditating  thus,  in 
the  flatness  that  follows  excitement,  he  heard 
something  soft  strike  the  window  behind  him, 
which  he  had  just  closed  for  the  night.  At 
first  he  took  it  for  the  flip  of  a  bat,  or  perhaps 
of  a  Sphinx-moth,  attracted  by  his  light ; 
but  when  it  came  again,  he  went,  and  opened 
out  the  lattice ;  and  there  he  saw  a  rosebud 
upon  the  sill  outside. 

"  Come  down  softly,"  said  a  voice  which 
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he  knew  well,  though  forgetting  for  a  moment 
whose  it  was  ;  "  I  want  to  speak  to  you, 
without  disturbing  any  one." 

Mr.  Short  made  certain  that  he  must  be 
known  ;  but  his  friend,  with  a  mind  intent 
upon  its  own  affairs,  took  a  big  stick  before 
he  opened  his  door  ;  for  the  outer  world  was 
very  dark,  to  eyes  contracted  by  candle- 
light. "  Don't  knock  me  down,"  Mr.  Short 
said  gently ;  "  I  am  not  a  thief — no  such 
luck — only  a  thief-catcher." 

"  Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,"  replied  the 
good  man  of  the  house  ;  "  but  what  have  you 
done  with  him,  and  what  is  it  about?  Come 
in,  and  tell  me  all  about  it.  You  are  tired  ; 
you  want  something." 

"  I  never  wanted  something  more,  in  all 
my  life.  Starvation  is  staring  me  in  the  face  ; 
and  dark  as  it  is,  I  don't  like  her  looks.  I 
feel  as  if  I  could  crunch  a  bone,  after  Notis 
had  polished  it." 

"  You  shall  have  as  nice  a  bit  of  cold  salt 
round,  as  ever  came  from  Moreton.  I  was 
lucky  to  have  it  in  the  house,  for  we  have 
had  an  unexpected  friend  to-day.  But  he  is 
gone  to  bed.     Is  your  thief  fastened  up  ?  " 

"  I  defy  him  to  get  away,"  replied  the 
hungry  Vicar ;  "  and  even  if  he  does,  it  is 
better  than  to  sacrifice  a  life  so  valuable  as 
mine.  I  spent  all  my  dinner-time,  in  making 
springles,  and  my  poor  inside  has  springled 
me," 

"  We  will  soon  cure  that,"  said  Mr.  Arthur; 
"  come  into  the  kitchen.  It  is  the  best 
harbour,  in  a  storm  of  that  sort.  There  now, 
you  can  talk,  while  I  fetch  the  victuals," 

"  Erroneous  man,  you  put  the  cart  before 
the  horse.  I  will  talk,  by  and  by.  For  the 
present,  let  me  feed.  Sweet  are  the  uses  of 
adversity.  The  next  fellow  I  see,  with  an 
empty  stomach,  shall  walk  into  my  larder. 
Ha,  what  a  draught  of  ale  !  Now  for  the 
loaf!  You  might  cut  that  meat  a  trifle 
thicker.  Shaving  is  a  waste  of  time.  I  can't 
stop  to  say,  '  thank  you.'  You  will  perceive 
my  gratitude,  in  my  proceedings.  Three 
more  slices  ;  never  mind  about  the  mustard, 
I  never  tasted  anything  so  delicious  in  my 
life.  What  a  piece  of  luck,  that  I  saw  your 
candle  !  " 

"And  a  piece  of  luck  for  me,"  said  the 
hospitable  Captain ;  "  I  was  going  to  bed, 
perhaps  a  little  in  the  dumps.  I  will  take  a 
glass  of  ale  myself;  and  then  I  am  at  your 
service,  if  there  is  anything  to  do." 

"  There  is  a  lot  to  do ;  but  I  cannot  bear 
to  take  you  from  your  home,  at  this  time  of 
aight.  It  is  simply  this — that  I  have  caught, 
and  strapped,  and  left  in  the  depths  of  the 


moor,  that  fellow  who  robbed  my  house,  and 
corded  Mrs.  Aggett,  and  stole  my  grand- 
father's famous  watch.  But  I  don't  know 
how  to  bring  him  down.  Like  all  good-for- 
nothings,  he  weighs  heavy." 

There  may  have  been  some  jealousy  in  this 
remark ;  but  the  Captain  was  thinking  of 
more  urgent  matters.  ''  How  many  miles  do 
you  think  it  is  ?  And  how  long  is  it  safe  to 
leave  him  ?  You  make  a  point  of  having 
him,  I  suppose." 

"  I  should  think  I  did.  About  six  miles  I 
should  say.  But  the  moor  scatters  all  one's 
ideas  of  distance." 

"  Very  well.  Then  rest  yourself  for  half- 
an-hour.  It  will  be  no  loss  of  time,  because 
the  moon  will  be  rising,  and  then  we  shall  be 
able  to  go  twice  as  fast.  Meanwhile  I  will 
get  ready  my  feret>'U7?t.'^ 

'•  My  very  kind  friend,"  said  Mr.  Short,  as 
he  gladly  took  the  offered  pipe,  and  put  up 
his  legs  to  rest  a  little,  "you  often  use  Latin 
words,  rather  aptly.  Among  your  other  in- 
numerable gifts,  that  one  especially  surprises 
me.  For  a  man,  who  has  knocked  about 
much  in  the  world,  forgets  straightway  every 
syllable  of  Latin,  except  the  examples  in  his 
grammar," 

"  But  suppose  that  I  was  brought  up  for 
the  Church?  Is  not  the  first  of  all  needs,  for 
holy  orders,  a  lively  acquaintance  with  dead 
languages  ? " 

"  My  object  is  to  smoke  my  pipe  in  peace. 
Go  you,  and  get  your  stretcher  ready." 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  believe  he  was  in- 
tended for'  a  parson;"  thought  the  weary 
Vicar,  as  he  worked  his  pipe ;  "  and  a  very 
good  parson  has  been  lost  to  the  world,  by 
some  sad  mishap,  not  impossibly  a  pluck. 
But  they  never  used  to  pluck  men,  in  the 
good  old  times,  half  as  pluckily  as  they  do 
now.  And  the  man  has  brains  enough  for 
anything  ;  but  for  his  extraordinary  crotchet 
of  manuring  the  ground  with  them.  How- 
ever, he  is  a  noble-hearted  fellow.  Here's  to 
his  health,  and  the  increase  of  such  !  " 

"  Now,  you  can  see  what  a  simple  thing 
this  is;"  said  his  host,  returning  from  the 
darkness  of  the  door.  "  I  ought  to  have  a 
patent  for  it ;  but — but  I  don't  care.  It  has 
cost  me  a  good  deal  of  thought,  I  can  assure 
you ;  though  you  may  see  nothing  worth 
thinking  about.  It  has  these  four  legs,  so 
that  you  can  rest  it.  And  you  fold  it  up  like 
this ;  and  the  legs  fold  too  ;  and  it  rides  upon 
your  back,  as  easy  as  an  artist's  easel.  We 
have  often  had  3  cwt.  of  pot-vines  upon 
it.  And  here,  in  case  of  heavy  weight,  we 
have  side  braces.    You  take  them,  and  I  will 
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carry  it ;  in  about  two  minutes,  we  will  set 
forth.  But  I  must  leave  a  note  for  my  dear 
Rosie.  She  will  be  about,  long  before  we  can 
return ;  or  at  any  rate,  she  may  be,  if  any- 
thing delays  us." 

Soon  the  two  sturdy  men  set  forth,  with  the 
waning  moon  lifting  an  ivory  shoulder,  like 
that  of  Pelops,  from  the  eastern  bank  of  haze. 
They  talked  but  little;  for  the  way  was  rough, 
and  the  Captain's  thoughts  reverting  to  his 
own  aftairs ;  of  which  he  said  nothing  to  the 
parson,  having  done  sufficient  violence 
already  to  his  habits,  by  that  long  narrative 
to  Mr.  Tucker.  Their  course  was  a  winding 
one,  by  reason  of  the  ground,  and  of  dark 
water-beds  with  bogs  among  them,  so  that  the 
pale  streak  of  dawn  began  to  show,  below  the 
mounted  moon,  by  the  time  they  reached  the 
Tor.  "  Shall  we  knock  up  old  Wisdom  in 
his  bed  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Short. 

"  You  know  best ;"  his  companion  replied. 
"But  I  think  it  would  only  be  waste  of 
time.  We  can  fetch  him  out,  when  we 
come  back,  if  we  want  a  little  change  of 
bearers.  You  seem  very  certain  that  your 
man  cannot  be  gone.  But  I  am  never  sure 
of  anything." 

"  If  he  is  gone,  henceforth  I  will  believe 
in  witchcraft,"  the  Vicar  answered  merrily; 
"  even  as  my  congregation  do.  Samson  him- 
self could  not  escape  such  withes." 

"  Nevertheless,  we  had  better  lose  no  time. 
'Fast  bind,  fast  find,'  is  an  excellent  pro- 
verb, with  a  play  upon  words,  such  as  most 
of  them  have.  It  was  a  pity  that  you  left  that 
boy  so  near  him." 

However  Mr.  Short  was  as  cock-sure  as 
ever,  and  full  of  fine  faith  in  his  know- 
ledge of  knots.  So  they  strode  on  vigorously, 
down  the  pastured  bottom. 

"  I  could  almost  have  vowed  that  this 
must  be  the  spot,"  the  parson  exclaimed  at 
last,  with  serious  misgivings;  "but  places 
are  so  terribly  misleading  in  the  dark.  It 
must  have  been  round  the  next  corner,  at  the 
latest." 

They  turned  the  next  corner,  and  there 
was  no  other,  but  a  long  straight  reach  of 
open  valley;  neither  was  there  any  living 
form  in  sight.  With  a  grim  look,  and  a  little 
grinding  of  his  teeth,  Mr.  Short  led  his  friend 
back  to  the  bend  they  had  just  quitted.  "  We 
must  have  passed  him,  among  these  bushes. 
It  is  simply  impossible  that  he  should  have 
moved.  I  defy  him  to  have  stirred  ten  yards ; " 
he  said. 

The  Captain  smiled  provokingly,  for  he 
had  some  experience  of  the  way  in  which 
captives  do  break  loose.     "  Show  me  where 


he  is ;  I  will  put  down  my  hand-barrow.    We 
can  find  it  in  a  moment,  if  we  find  him." 

"  Of  course  we  shall  find  him,"  replied  the 
other;  "no  sane  person  can  have  a  doubt 
about  it.  He  may  have  rolled  a  little,  as  a 
shot  rabbit  does;  but  there  is  no  hole  for 
him  to  creep  into.  Either  he  has  rolled  into 
a  clump  of  furze,  or  into  the  bed  of  the 
brook.  That's  it.  He  has  managed  to  get 
down  to  the  brook,  to  drink.  How  stupid  of 
me,  to  have  overlooked  that ! " 

AVilh  certainty  renewed,  he  went  back  to 
find  him,  and  searched  every  tuft  of  rush  and 
wet  growth,  but  there  was  no  sheep-stealer 
there.  "  This  is  the  spot  where  the  combat 
was ;  and  here  is  the  mark  where  the  poor 
sheep  bled."  Mr.  Arthur  called  down  to  him, 
as  the  light  grew  clearer :  "  but  neither  sheep 
nor  man  remains.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the 
sheep  rolled  too?" 

INIr.  Short  laughed,  and  said,  "You  are  too 
right.  We  are  done  ;  that  is  clear.  I  never 
thought  about  the  sheep.  If  the  mutton  is 
gone,  so  the  man  must  be.  What  a  fool  I 
was  to  ease  him  of  his  burden  so  !  And  he 
has  had  the  impudence  to  walk  off  with  it. 
What  an  atrocious  scoundrel !  " 

"  Well,  I  rather  admire  him,  for  sticking  to 
his  purpose.  A  common  rogue  would  have 
made  off  light-footed.  Gone  he  is,  in  spite 
of  all  your  lashings.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  that  the  boy  released  him." 

"  Little  Joe  Sage  !  He  would  never  dare 
to  do  it.  But  what  is  this,  stuck  upon  the 
furze-bush  here  ?  '  Best  respects  to  Rev*^. 
Mr,  Short,  and  will  return  his  visit,  some  fine 
night.'  Upon  my  word,  it  becomes  too  bad  I 
I  seem  to  be  made  only  to  be  laughed  at." 
•  "  Recover  your  spirits,  my  dear  friend," 
said  the  Captain,  with  a  lofty  endeavour  not 
to  smile ;  "  there  are  times  when  all  of  us 
have  that  feeling.  But  every  right-minded 
person  will  look  grave,  at  hearing  of  your 
trials,  and  how  well  you  bear  them." 

"  Well,  you  don't  look  over  grave,  to  begin 
with,"  complained  the  poor  parson ;  and  then 
he  burst  out  laughing,  wherein  Mr.  Arthur 
joined,  with  freedom  of  true  sympathy. 

"  It  is  all  very  fine  for  you  to  laugh,"  re- 
sumed the  parson,  as  if  he  had  not  been  the 
aggressor  in  that  vein  ;  "  but  it  is  high  time 
to  look  things  in  the  face.  Sheep  are  a 
property,  unusually  sacred  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  because  so  usually  stolen.  An  act  of  this 
kind  is  not  to  be  passed  over.  When  my 
goods  were  stolen  it  \vasj>enes  me,  to  put  up 
with  it  in  silence,  or  to  make  a  stir.  But 
when  I  see  another  man's  sheep  made  off 
with,  I  have  no  right  to  sit  down,  and  con- 
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template  the  process.    I  am  bound  to  regard 
him,  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law." 

"  You  have  done  that  alread}^  and  a  great 
deal  more  than  that.  You  made  him  fast 
to  his  own  corpus  delicti.  But  you  loosed 
him  :   and  he  took  his  own  habeas  corpus^ 

"  It  is  too  true ;  there  is  nothing  more 
stinging  than  amiability  abused.  However, 
it  is  not  that,  that  moves  me,  but  the  strict 
compulsion  of  a  simple  duty.  I  shall  have  to 
lay  the  whole  of  this  matter  before  the  nearest 
magistrate,  Colonel  Westcombe  ;  not  the 
nearest  to  Christowell,  but  the  nearest  to  the 
place  where  this  has  happened.  And  I 
believe  he  has  a  kind  of  shooting-lease  of 
this  very  part  where  we  now  stand.  .  So  that 
it  would  be  rude  almost,  to  apply  to  any 
other  Justice  first." 

"  Certainly  it  would  be.  You  are  quite 
right ; "  the  Captain  detected,  or  perhaps 
imagined,  some  particles  of  malice  in  the 
parson's  words ;  "  if  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
business,  I  am  ready  to  appear  before  Colonel 
Westcombe,  or  anybody  else,  who  may  be 
the  proper  man.  But  we  must  not  blame 
the  boy,  until  we  know  a  Httle  more  about 
it." 

"Boys  are  a  bad  lot,"  said  Mr.  Short 
decisively ;  "  they  prefer  what  is  nasty  to 
nice  things  to  talk  of;  and  they  would  rather 
do  mischief,  than  be  useful.  But  I  will  get 
it  out  of  him.  Let  us  be  off.  Old  Sage 
used  to  be  a  good  sort  of  fellow,  enormously 
conceited  ;  what  I  call  a  fool  of  wisdom.  He 
knew  a  great  deal  better  than  Farmer  Wil- 
liam, the  senior  Churchwarden,  when  I  spoke 
well  j  and  everybody  looked  to  him  to  nod 
his  head,  before  they  durst  rattle  a  stick  in 
church.  But  since  he  has  been  at  Oak- 
hampton  so  much,  he  has  heard  some  fellows 
who  preach  without  a  book ;  and  it  seems  to 
have  lowered  his  character.  Let  us  go,  and 
rout  him  up,  at  once.  You  had  better  leave 
your  pot-barrow,  to  be  sent  for." 

"  Not  I ; "  repUed  the  Captain,  with  a 
good-tempered  smile,  for  he  saw  that  his 
valued  friend  was  cross.  "  I  am  not  going 
to  have  my  invention  stolen.  The  beauty 
of  it  is  its  portability.  Best  foot  forward, 
and  I  am  your  man." 

When  they  came  to  the  hut,  with  the 
beauty  of  the  morning  resting  on  the  crags 
above,  they  found  old  John,  looking  wiser 
than  a  thousand  Sphinxes,  in  the  fore-front  of 
the  hill.  "  Ah,  you  gentlemen,  gentlemen," 
he  said,  "  you  do  looke  crule  tired  surely  !  I 
cud  a'  told  'e,  'twar  no  good  to  go  hunting 
Jack  o'  lantern.  Howsever,  I  never  expects 
narrabody  to  harkcn  to  me  nowadays." 


"  Fetch  out  your  little  rogue  of  a  grand- 
son ;  "  the  Vicar  demanded  sternly. 

"  Passon,  have  a  care  what  you  be  saying," 
Mr.  Sage  answered,  as  he  shortened  up  his 
braces ;  "  ne'er  a  one  of  our  vam'ly  hath  had 
that  name  applied  to  him,  without  haction 
good  at  law.  The  poor  buy  hath  been  fast 
aslape  all  night,  in  the  cornder  behind  of 
me.  Did  you  plaze  to  think,  he  were  your 
Jack  o' lantern  ?  " 

"  This  beats  everything  ! "  exclaimed  the 
parson ;  while  the  Captain  laughed,  till  he 
was  almost  fit  to  cry,  and  old  John  with 
amazement  regarded  them  both. 

"  'Twor  natteral,"  he  said,  "  to  come  of  so 
much  night-work.  You  good  gentlefolks  be 
pixie-ridden.  What  a  many  cases  of  it  I 
have  zeed !  My  own  grandveyther  had 
it  dree  times,  becaas  he  were  a  bit  weak- 
minded.  But  it  comes  off  easy,  w^ien  you 
know  the  cure.  Go  you  to  the  biggest  stone 
in  sight,  and  make  the  cross  upon  it,  and 
then  eat  fried  bakkon.  Her  shall  be  ready, 
gentlemen,  by  the  time  you  be ;  if  so  be  I 
can  only  get  little  Joe  awake,  to  rout  the  vire 
up."  Having  washed  at  the  spring,  he  went 
indoors  apace  ;  for  he  wanted  his  breakfast 
also. 

CHAPTER   XXX. — QUO   WARRANTO? 

"  There  is  nothing  to  be  done  ; "  said 
Colonel  Westcombe,  when  Mr.  Short  had 
told  him  the  whole  of  his  adventures  ;  "  it 
was  your  duty,  as  eye-witness  of  a  felony,  to 
lay  an  information  about  it.  But  after  that, 
you  see,  we  get  no  further.  None  of  us  can 
say  what  this  man's  name  is.  We  have  heard 
something  vague  about  a  warrant  being 
issued,  and  a  good  reward  offered  for  his  ap- 
prehension. But  who  can  apprehend  him, 
when  even  you  have  failed?  And,  if  he 
were  taken,  he  would  soon  get  off.  There 
is  not  a  lock-up  that  would  hold  him  in  the 
county ;  and  we  could  not  send  him  off  to 
London,  if  that  is  where  he  ought  to  be, 
without  at  least  three  examinations,  and 
remands — supposing  that  he  would  stay  in 
custody,  so  long ;  which  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected of  him.  But  you  may  feel  this,  as 
you  go  home — which  you  shall  not  do  till 
you  have  dined  with  us — that  you  have  done 
your  duty,  and  been  wonderfully  near  the 
fulfilment  of  a  public  duty.  Although,  as  I 
said,  he  would  have  got  off  afterwards,  by 
the  aid  of  Attorneys,  or  the  Ironmongers. 
I  have  had  some  experience  of  the  Bench 
already  ;  our  intentions  are  good,  but  we  do 
not  see  our  meaning.  Whenever  he  is  caught, 
(as  he  must  be,  in  the  end,)  I  hope  that  it 
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may  be  beyond  us  altogether.  I  would  not 
discourage  you  from  laying  hands  on  him  ; 
but,  if  you  can  do  it  outside  our  division,  it 
would  be  a  much  better  thing  for  every- 
body." 

"  And  that  is  your  settled  conclusion,  is 
it  ?  That,  because  a  man  is  hard  to  catch, 
we  must  not  attempt  to  catch  him  !  If  your 
practice  with  the  Frenchmen  had  been  such, 
what  a  thorough  thrashing  you  would  have 
got ! " 

"  Of  course  we  should,"  the  Colonel  an- 
swered ;  "  and  thoroughly  deserved  it  too. 
But  there  never  will  be  such  a  set  of  men 
again.  There  are  no  such  fellows  in  the 
commission  of  the  peace." 

"  If  you  consider  it  the  right  thing  to  be 
beaten  by  a  rogue,  because  you  have  none 
but  fools  to  help  you  ;  there  is  nothing  more 
for  me  to  say.  Colonel  Westcombe." 

"  Now  don't  be  so  peppery,  my  dear 
friend,"  said  the  Colonel,  offering  an  easy 
chair ;  "  if  there  is  anything  you  can  suggest, 
sit  down,  and  talk  over  it  quietly.  Every- 
body knows  your  abilities,  Short.  You  must 
not  imagine  that  because  they  have  made  me 
a  '  beak,'  as  it  is  called,  I  set  myself  up,  to 
lay  down  the  law,  to  a  clever  man  like  you. 
I  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  law,  any" 
more  than  the  rest  of  the  J.  P.'s  do.  We  try 
to  act,  according  to  the  light  of  common 
sense.  And  what  more  can  you  expect  of 
us?" 

"  Certainly  nothing  beyond  common  sense. 
We  are  glad  that  you  should  have  it — pos- 
sibly, as  a  new  gift  of  office.  But  is  it  common 
sense,  that  a  neighbourhood,  however  wild, 
and  thinly  peopled  it  may  be,  should  be 
harassed  for  months,  by  a  desperate  fellow, 
simply  because  he  is  desperate  ?  And  that 
you,  with  your  stern  sense  of  discipline,  my 
friend,  should  put  up  with  it,  and  make 
excuses  for  it !  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  like  it.  And  I  may  be 
doing  more  than  you  know  of,  to  try  to  put  a 
stop  to  it.  Whose  sheep  was  it,  that  was 
killed,  and  stolen  ?  He  should  come,  and 
sign  a  deposition." 

"  The  sheep  affair  is  nothing,  in  compari- 
son with  the  rest.  Are  we  all  to  be  sheep, 
and  have  our  throats  cut,  at  the  first  conve- 
nience of  that  villain  ?  How  much  longer, 
till  you  do  something  ?  " 

"  That  depends  mainly  upon  circum- 
stances," replied  the  Colonel  blandly; 
"drum-head  law  will  not  do  here.  There  is 
Jome  informality  about  the  warrant ;  if  what  I 
was  told  the  other  day  is  true.  The  Coroner 
issued  his  warrant  first,  somewhere  in. Surrey, 


or  in  Bucks,  perhaps  it  was.  And  after 
that,  the  magistrates  issued  theirs,  and  both 
of  them  were  wrong,  they  seem  to  say. 
However,  that  is  not  in  any  way  my  busi- 
ness ;  and  I  have  heard '  a  dozen  stories 
as  to  what  his  name  is.  If  I  could  have 
my  own  way,  my  plan  would  be  to  treat 
him  as  a  brigand,  hunt  him  down,  and 
then  hand  him  over  to  the  civil  authori- 
ties, with  a  double  twist  of  tent-rope  round 
his  moving  members.  But  such  things  are 
not  to  be  done,  in  this  age." 

"  I  fear  that  we  are  tumbling  all  to  pieces 
now,"  said  Mr.  Short,  trying  to  be  brisk 
about  it ;  "I  am  not  at  all  a  stickler  for  the 
fine  old  times,  but  I  do  like  a  little  bit  of 
decency.  When  a  man  shows  any  sign  of 
real  wit,  I  can  make  over-much  allowance  for 
him  ;  for  the  chuckle  in  his  brain  upsets  his 
sense.  But  look  at  this  thing,  written  here 
in  pencil ;  there  is  no  wit  in  it,  only  vulgar 
insolence." 

"  You  could  scarcely  expect,"  replied  the 
Colonel,  examining  the  paper  found  upon 
the  furze-bush;  "that  a  man's  jocosity  should 
be  at  its  best,  when  he  has  been  strapped  up 
for  some  hours.  But  I  call  this  very  fair ; 
not  strikingly  facetious  perhaps,  but  civil, 
and  well-worded.  And  it  shows  good  will, 
to  a  limited  extent.  Come,  come,  we  must 
not  be  too  hard  upon  him.  I  never  did 
believe  that  story,  about  his  murdering  two 
women.  Look  !  The  man  spells  every  word 
correctly,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  I  can  judge ; 
and  I  have  had  some  experience  in  that, 
though  I  left  school  very  early.  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me.  Short,  that  any  man  would 
murder  two  women,  who  could  spell  like  that, 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  by  a  lan- 
tern ?  " 

"  A'  maight,  and  yet  again  a'  maightn't ;  as 
our  Farmer  WiUiam  says ; "  Mr.  Short  was 
not  going  to  add  to  his  troubles  an  argument 
on  so  abstruse  a  point.  "  I  suppose  he  has 
let  your  grouse  alone  ?  " 

Colonel  Westcombe  was  too  good  to  sup- 
pose, that  his  friend  could  mean,  by  that  last 
remark,  any  paltry  insinuation.  "  I  don't 
know  whether  he  has,  or  not,"  was  all  he 
said  about  it. 

"  Well  now,"  continued  the  Vicar,  who 
ought  to  have  been  more  ashamed  than  he 
actually  was ;  "  I  want  to  know  what  you 
make  out  of  those  letters,  or  half-letters,  here 
at  the  top  of  the  paper.  You  see  that  this 
paper  has  been  torn  off,  probably  after  being 
doubled  down,  from  a  sheet  of  something — 
perhaps  a  letter.  The  crease,  which  has 
guided  the  severance,  was  meant,  most  likely, 
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to  have  come  beneath  the  last  line  of  the 
letter ;  but  instead  of  that,  it  happens  to  have 
taken  the  last  line,  pretty  nearly  along  its 
belt,  as  one  might  say.  We  have  the  lower 
half  of  the  words  still  here ;  in  some  places 
more,  and  in  some  parts  less  ;  for  the  writing 
is  not  to  a  nicety  straight,  though  more  so 
than  happens  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  Can 
you  make  out  what  these  words  have  been?" 

"Not  I;"  replied  the  Colonel,  "'tis  as 
much  as  I  can  do,  to  make  out  words,  when 
I  get  them  in  the  lump.  I  could  not  read 
even  print,  bisected.  And,  if  this  is  a  private 
communication,  what  right  have  we  to  exert 
our  brains  upon  it  ?  " 

"Every  possible  right,  against  such  a 
villain,  to  protect  society  from  him.  I  have 
spared  no  labour  to  decipher  that  bisected 
line,  and  I  am  pretty  sure  that  I  have  done 
so  ;  although  there  are  some  words  still  un- 
certain. With  the  upper  half,  it  would  have 
been  much  easier  work ;  still  I  think  that  I 
have  made  the  words  out — '  to  remove  her, 
at  one  day's  notice.  But  beware  of  harming 
her.'  And  the  signature,  in  the  same  line 
with  it,  was  either  Y.  Y.  or  G.  G.— What 
mischief  is  this  fellow  up  to  next  ?" 

"  Whatever  it  is,  I  shall  be  much  obliged 
to  him,  if  he  will  do  it  on  your  side  of  the 
moor.  Over  in  Bovey  Tracy,  and  Moreton, 
and  Newton,  there  are  magistrates  of  long 
magisterial  descent,  who  understand  wicked 
ways,  and  the  way  to  deal  with  them.  But 
here,  there  is  nobody  to  give  me  the  lead,  or 
even  to  back  me  up,  if  I  should  take  it.  And 
everybody  wants  me  to  put  down  everybody 
else,  because  I  have  been  accustomed  to  fight 
the  French,  It  is  quite  another  pair  of  shoes, 
I  can  tell  you." 

"  Of  course  it  is,  and  they  do  not  fit  you  ; 
however  you  will  trudge  on,  till  they  do. 
You  have  the  right  stuff  for  it,  good  will, 
common  sense,  activity,  and  the  love  of  jus- 
tice. You  will  be  the  best  Justice  in  the 
county,  after  two  or  three  years  of  experience, 
and  the  most  popular,  and  the  most  respected 
one ;  because  of  your  upright  and  generous 
nature." 

"You  ought  to  be  more  consistent.  Short; 
you  were  running  me  down,  not  two  minutes 
ago." 

"And  so  I  will,  when  it  is  necessary ;  for 
I  give  every  man  his  due,  be  it  praise  or 
blame.  But  without  going  into  that,  what 
does  this  line  mean  ?  I  make  something 
serious  of  it." 

"  If  you  can  make  head,  or  tail  of  it,  al- 
though it  is  all  tail  already,  you  ought  to  be 
chief  constable  of  the  county." 


"A  man  who  can't  catch  his  own  thief! 
However,  by  the  light  of  imagination,  I  do 
make  some  tail  of  it.  JMy  interpretation  is, 
that  these  rogues  mean  to  carry  off  Rose 
Arthur." 

Colonel  Westcombe  looked  at  Mr.  Short, 
with  intense,  yet  rational  amazement.  "  I 
have  known  you  make  wonderful  hits,"  he 
said  ;  "  and  the  cleverest  woman  in  Okehamp- 
ton  says,  that  you  have  beaten  her  thoroughly. 
Still,  you  must  have  something  more  to  show, 
than  this  broken  line,  before  you  speak  like 
that." 

"  Certainly,  I  have  other  things  to  go  by  ; 
and  I  will  tell  you  what  they  are.  I  have 
not  spoken  about  them  sooner  ;  because  my 
friend  Arthur  had  his  reasons — which  are 
quite  unknown  to  me — for  holding  aloof  from 
your  good  Worship.  But  since  you  have 
found  him  out,  and  met  him,  my  restriction 
vanishes.  I  mean,  that  I  am  at  liberty  to 
mention  him  to  you ;  which  I  could  not  pro- 
perly do  before.  Very  well,  I  know,  though 
I  have  not  told  him  of  it,  that  this  infamous 
fellow,  whoever  he  may  be — has  been  prowl- 
ing, more  than  once  about  his  place,  although 
there  are  no  sheep  there  to  steal,  neither  is 
his  house  worth  robbing.  Also  I  know  from 
two  or  three  things,  which  I  have  picked  up, 
in  hunting  out  my  own  grievance,  that  he 
has  done  this,  at  the  instigation  of  another 
fellow,  perhaps  even  worse  than  himself. 
Therefore,  I  begin  to  smell  a  rat." 

"  I  never  could  see  into  a  complication  ;  " 
the  Colonel  replied,  with  his  honest  face 
quite  red,  for  he  had  taken  a  great  liking  to 
Miss  Arthur ;  "  I  always  look  at  men,  as  if 
they  were  like  me." 

"  That  is  the  worst  of  being  honest.  You 
are  almost  sure  to  make  that  mistake.  And 
poor  Arthur  makes  it  also,  and  will  probably 
have  to  pay  for  it.  He  believes  entirely  in  a 
stupid  fellow,  who  means  no  harm,  I  dare 
say;  but  means  his  own  good,  first  of  all. 
The  fellow  relies  on  his  thickness,  like  a 
crocodile  letting  down  his  eyelids.  But  he 
sees  a  deal  more  than  he  pretends  to  see ; 
and  Betty  Sage  tells  me  that  he  has  been  and 
bought  a  red-cushioned  chair,  to  go  to  sleep 
in.  It  follows,  that  he  must  have  had  a  tip ; 
and  where  would  he  get  it,  without  treachery  ? 
He  never  comes,  to  church,  and  he  doesn't 
send  his  children.  They  are  becoming  a 
nest  of  savages,  at  Brent-fuzz  corner,  where 
he  lives.  I  have  told  Arthur,  that  it  is  his 
duty,  to  make  his  workmen  come  to  church ; 
but  he  told  me,  that  he  never  meddled  with 
such  matters." 

"  I  think  that  he  was  quite  right,"  replied 
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the  Colonel ;  "  he  might  try  to  persuade 
them  ;  as  I  do  with  mine.  Anything  more 
is  beyond  his  business.  They  resent  it ;  and 
in  tlieir  place,  we  should  do  the  same." 

"  That  is  true  enough  ;  and  I  have  not 
pressed  it.  Still,  the  fellow  used  to  come  to 
church ;  and  he  sleeps  enough  for  two,  in 
the  week-days.  Our  schoolmaster  used  to 
have  to  knock  him  on  the  head,  on  account 
of  the  snoring  noise  he  made ;  and  that  was 
sometimes  undesirable.  But  it  roused  up 
the  others ;  and  in  his  absence,  old  Jacobs, 
who  maist  be  doing  something  with  his  rod, 
has  given  offence,  by  administering  a  rap  to 
men,  who  are  considerable  ratepayers.  And 
that  makes  us  miss  Sam  Slowbury." 

"  I  can  understand  that.  But  reflect  a 
moment.  Short.  May  not  the  want  of  this 
outlet  have  created  some  prejudice  in  your 
mind,  against  the  man  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least.  It  has  only  induced 
me  to  consider  his  evil  ways.  And  I  do  not 
dwell  upon  these  large  points  only.  But  the 
other  day  I  came  upon  him,  round  a  corner, 
in  the  thick  of  my  friend's  plantation.  And 
instead  of  being  fast  asleep,  he  was  standing 
up,  staring  as  if  he  had  just  seen  a  ghost. 
'  \Vhat's  the  matter,  Sam  ? '  I  said  ;  and 
A'oiis,  who  was  with  me,  pelted  away,  in  full 
hunt  of  some  enemy.  Sam  could  not  answer; 
but  his  eyes  were  jumping,  like  peppercorns, 
in  a  mill,  going  to  be  ground.  He  wanted  to 
look  at  me  ;  and  he  wanted  to  look  after  the 
vanished  one  ;  and  also  after  Nous ;  and  most 
of  all,  he  wanted  to  be  looking  nowhere.  So 
I  spoke  again;  and  I  said,  'Sam,  the  Devil 
hath  got  hold  of  thee.'  When  he  heard 
those  words,  he  laid  hold  of  a  tree  ;  and  you 
might  have  heard  his  heart  go  thumping. 
'  Make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  Sam,'  1  exhorted 
him,  in  my  deepest  pulpit-voice ;  and  he 
gurgled  in  his  throat,  and  was  trying  to  fetch 
words,  when  back  comes  that  confounded 
Noiis.  You  kno^v  what  the  training  of  that 
dog  is.  When  he  has  anything  particular  to 
say,  or  any  excuse  to  urge  for  his  failures,  he 
sits  up  and  begs,  like  a  little  lap-dog.  Well, 
he  came,  and  sat  up  in  that  ludicrous  style, 
between  Sam  Slowbury  and  me ;  and  the 
whole  of  Sam's  conscience  was  gone  in  a 
second.  1  never  felt  more  put  out  with 
Nous.  I  know  it  was  unjust — you  need  not 
tell  me.  But  there  was  a  sort  of  crisis  ;  and 
he  had  undone  it.  I  shall  never  get  such  an 
opportunity  again.  Before  I  could  recover 
my  condition  to  go  on  with  it,  Slowbury  was 
grinning,  with  a  fine  red  face,  and  all  his 
little  budget  of  wits  come  back." 

"And  a  little  budget  will  beat  a  big  one. 


Short,"  said  the  Colonel,  who  enjoyed  his 
friend's  upset ;  "  I  have  seen  that,  a  hundred 
times ;  and  I  have  done  it  myself,  sometimes, 
with  the  clever  people.  Not  that  I  could 
ever  do  it  with  you  though,  my  friend.  Keep 
out  of  the  range  of  the  rifle-men." 

"  It  is  a  trifle  altogether,"  continued  the 
Vicar,  "  that  I  should  be  laughed  at,  through 
the  sheer  force  of  circumstances — which  have 
been  most  sadly  against  me  of  late — by  a  dis- 
loyal member  of  my  parish,  who  was  just 
reduced  properly  to  his  marrow-bones.  I 
care  not  two  skips  of  a  flea  for  that ;  because 
I  must  collar  him  by  and  by.  I  trust  in  the 
justice  of  my  cause,  and  the  coal  and  blanket 
club,  to  which  he  must  pay  up  seven  shil- 
lings and  sixpence,  or  lose  fifteen.  I  shall 
have  him  full  of  piety,  by  All  Saints'  Day ; 
but  the  pest  is  to  have  lost  the  clean  breast 
he  was  making.  I  could  not  help  giving 
Nous  a  smack  for  his  absurdity." 

"  Then  you  ought  to  have  had  it  your- 
self;"  said  his  friend;  "but  what  do  you 
suppose  you  would  have  heard  from  Sam  ? 
You  have  such  a  gift  of  putting  things  to- 
gether, that  you  must  know,  (almost  as  well 
as  if  you  had  heard  it ;)  what  had  happened 
to  him," 

"  He  had  given  audience  to  some  rogue, 
perhaps  this  very  villain  who  has  robbed  me 
of  my  watch,  and  who  wants  to  have  his  turn 
with  Arthur.  Why  should  A^ous  have  set  off, 
like  that,  unless  he  smelled  a  well-known 
enemy  ?  A  common  tramp,  or  a  workman 
on  the  lounge,  would  never  have  stirred  him 
up  like  that.  He  recognised  some  one  who 
had  wronged  him,  by  his  scent,  and  probably 
pursued  him,  till  he  crossed  the  stream." 

"  You  will  lose  your  favourite,"  replied 
Colonel  Westcombe ;  "  unless  he  controls 
his  feelings  better.  That  man  will  kill  him, 
if  they  meet  again.  But  why  have  you  not 
given  Mr.  Arthur  warning  of  this  dangerous 
fellow  prowling  round  his  place  ?  That  seems 
to  me  the  first  thing  you  should  have 'done." 

"  With  an  ordinary  man,  it  would  have 
been  so.  And  even  in  his  case,  I  have 
doubted.  But  he  lives  a  peculiar  life,  and 
detests  any  interference,  or  suggestion.  Also 
I  have  felt  that,  without  more  proof,  I  might 
do  a  great  wrong  to  Slowbury,  who  has  a 
large  family  depending  on  his  wages.  There- 
fore I  resolved  to  wait  a  little,  and  endeavour 
myself  to  intercept  the  danger.  And  now, 
I  shall  be  glad  of  your  advice." 

"  I  believe  that  you  have  acted  aright  so 
far.  Wisely,  I  mean,  as  well  as  justly.  But 
what  to  do  next — I  must  have  time  to  think." 
Here  the  Colonel  began  to  move  his  long 
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grey  eye-brows,  as  he  always  did,  to  aid  grave 
mental  process.  "  In  the  first  place,  it  can- 
not be  the  desire  of  the  law,  that  such  a 
fellow  should  go  on  defying  it  for  ever. 
Sarcastic  as  you  are,  you  can  hardly  maintain, 
that  such  would  be  the  desire  of  the  law." 

"  One  would  scarcely  think  so ;  unless  one 
judged  the  law  by  its  actions.  And  that 
would  not  be  fair  ;  because  it  does  not  judge 
us  so." 

"  Very  well ;  let  us  take  that  for  granted. 
Assuming  then,  as  we  may  safely  do,  that  the 
law  would  like  to  catch  that  man,  how  are 
we  to  carry  out  its  wishes?  I  am  told  that 
it  would  take  at  least  a  company  of  soldiers, 
not  such  fellows  as  they  have  now,  but  really 
disciplined  and  seasoned  men,  to  surround 
his  haunts,  and  work  him  out.  He  shifts  his 
quarters,  according  to  the  weather,  and  the 
time  of  year,  and  the  condition  of  his  health, 
which  must  upon  the  whole  be  strong  ;  or 
surely  he  would  be  laid  up  with  ague.  How 
he  escapes  it,  I  cannot  understand." 

"  He  must  be  doubled  up  with  rheumatism, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  frequent  change  of  air, 
and  the  constant  use  of  this  specific."  Here 
Mr.  Short  showed  Colonel  Westcombe  the 
cover  of  a  pill-box,  which  he  had  found  near 
the  place  of  his  conflict  with  the  felon ;  and 
his  friend  knew  immediately  what  it  was, 
and  shook  his  head  •  sadly,  that  the  rogues 
should  be  so  clever. 

"  He  may  live  in  the  bogs  for  weeks  toge- 
ther, if  he  has  plenty  of  those,"  said  the 
Colonel ;  "  I  wish  I  could  get  my  young 
grouse  to  take  them ;  for  I  fear  they  find  the 
climate  damp.  But  now  about  this  villain — 
if  indeed  he  is  a  villain;  for  I  hear  that  he 
entertains  a  high  regard  for  me,  though  he 
has  not  extended  it  to  you,  my  friend — it 
appears  to  me,  that  we  must  not  be  rash,  but 
first  get  a  new  warrant  from  head- quarters, 
which  would  prove  that  we  are  in  earnest  ; 
and  then  put  our  heads  together,  how  to 
execute  "it.  I  don't  know  this  matter  right 
out,  at  present.  As  Jack  used  to  say,  when 
he  was  at  Oxford, '  I  haven't  got  it  up  ;'  though 
he  never  broke  down,  because  he  is  blest  with 
such  ability.  But  from  what  I  hear,  he  was 
first  to  be  arrested  upon  the  warrant  of  the 
Coroner  ;  and  when  that  came  to  nothing, 
some  jealousy  arose ;  and  I  don't  know 
exactly  how  it  was.  However,  there  seems 
to  be  a  warrant  now  flourishing ;  only  I  am 
told  that  the  name  is  v/rong.  However,  I 
shall  see  a  man  on  Tuesday  fortnight,  who 
will  be  able  to  tell  us  more  about  it.  And 
then  we  shall  be  able  to  take  some  steps." 

"  But  how  many  steps  will  he  have  taken  ? 


My  dear  friend,  you  used  not  to  be  like  this. 
Did  you  wait  till  Tuesday  fortnight,  when  the 
enemy  was  in  front  of  you  ?  " 

"  Not  we.  But  that  was  quite  a  different 
thing.  We  understood  what  we  were  at. 
But  now,  I  must  tell  you  candidly,  that  I 
don't  know."  Then  the  Colonel  laughed; 
and  the  Parson  did  the  same. 

"It  is  all  very  fine  to  laugh,"  resumed  the 
latter;  "but  the  thing  is  no  joke  after  all.  It 
seems  to  be  a  lucky  thing,  that  he  got  away;  or 
you  might  have  committed  me  for  an  assault. 
I  shall  take  good  care, not  to  risk  my  life  again ; 
if  this  is  the  proper  course  of  justice.  But 
who  is  our  great  authority,  who  will  set  things 
straight,  in  three  weeks'  time  ?  " 

"  My  old  friend,  General  Punk,  has  pro- 
mised to  be  with  us  for  the  shooting  then. 
Of  course,  you  will  join  us,  and  bring  A^ous. 
Now  you  need  not  smile,  for  the  General  has 
promised  to  go  to  the  Authorities,  and  put 
things  straight.  It  is  useless  to  beat  about 
the  bush  like  this.  I  feel  the  reproach  of  it, 
as  much  as  you  do.  And  the  very  first  instant, 
when  I  see  my  way " 

"  The  truth  of  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Short,  "  that 
the  brigands  helped  you  well  in  Spain  ;  and 
you  love  and  admire  the  whole  tribe  of 
them." 

CHAPTER   XXXI. — THE    SILVER    KEY. 

While  these  things  thus  were  going  on,  or 
to  put  it  more  correctly,  sticking  fast,  the 
people  concerned  about  them  in  London 
were  getting  into  active  ways.  Mrs.  Giblets, 
and  her  daughter  Mary,  now  went  out  along 
the  streets,  and  across  them  too,  almost  as 
calmly  as  if  it  had  been  Northernhay.  Find- 
ing no  harm  come  of  this,  they  began  to 
despise  both  road  and  pavement,  till  the 
widow  of  Barnstaple's  mayor  at  last  took  to 
hitching  up  her  dress,  and  holding  up  her 
hand,  and  putting  a  stop  to  the  public  con- 
veyances, as  often  as  fancy  impelled  her  to 
see  what  that  shop  over  the  way  was.  In  a 
word,  they  treated  our  vast  metropolis,  as  if 
their  own  family  had  built  it. 

"  Only  you  mind  one  thing,  Mary,"  Mrs. 
Giblets  used  to  say,  before  she  tied  her 
bonnet  strings ;  "  if  any  man  asketh  you  the 
way  to  this  part,  or  to  thiccy,  you  look  at 
him,  as  if  you  knew,  but  refused  to  hold 
discourse  with  him.  It  is  the  commonest 
trick  they  have,  for  finding  out  where  you 
come  from;  and  then  they  get  you  down  an 
alley,  and  your  friends  may  put  you  in  the 
paper."  To  which  Mary  always  made  reply ; 
"  Not  they,  mother.  Have  no  fear  for  me, 
'twould  take  a  deep  one  to  best  me  now. 
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You  ask  Aunt  Snacks  what  I  said  to  the  tea- 
fishman.  If  ever  you  saw  a  man  look  aston- 
ished." 

"He  won't  be  the  only  one,  my  dear. 
We  shall  astonish  more  than  him,  before 
we  get  back  to  Exeter." 

For  now  Mrs.  Giblets  had  strict  orders 
from  her  brother,  to  leave  no  stone  unturned, 
in  tracing  the  intentions  of  the  red-faced  man. 
There  had  been  some  counsel  between  Mr. 
Arthur,  and  his  good  friend  the  timber-mer- 
chant; wherein,  Mr.  Tucker,  having  keen 
appreciation  of  the  great  human  final  cause, 
£,  s.  d.,  urged  upon  his  host  the  expediency 
of  going  to  look  after  that  same  in  London. 
However  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  break  the 
habitude  of  years,  and  the  sense  of  peace ; 
and  beyond  that,  the  Captain  had  good 
reason  for  not  quitting  home  just  now.  His 
foremost  duty  and  entire  love  bound  him  to 
his  daughter  there;  and  to  leave  her  in  that 
lonely  house,  or  to  put  her  elsewhere,  or  to 
take  her  with  him,  would  all  be  either  bad, 
or  doubtful.  Moreover  he  had  his  own 
proud  dislike,  of  making  any  overture  to 
his  father,  after  all  that  had  passed  between 
them  ;  and  he  felt  that  the  hand  which  had 
driven  him  away,  should  be  held  out  to  him, 
before  he  rushed  to  take  it.  Therefore,  he 
refused  to  go  to  London. 

But  an  agent  is  often  more  impulsive 
than  his  principal,  and  so  was  Mr.  Tucker 
now.  To  him  it  appeared  a  burning  shame, 
that  rogues  should  be  left  to  work  their 
will,  through  magnanimous  neglect.  On 
the  Captain's  behalf,  and  with  his  leave,  he 
resolved  at  least  to  watch  the  case,  and  keep 
him  informed  of  urgency.  And  to  help  him, 
he  could  scarce  have  found  a  better  ally  than 
the  enterprising  Snacks. 

This  man's  conduct  was  not  wholly  un- 
tainted by  self-interest.  He  had  the  privilege 
of  knowing  Messrs.  Powderhorn  &  Bullrush, 
the  Solicitors  for  the  Railway  Company, 
whose  hot  haste  had  been  so  impeded  by  the 
crotchety  old  Earl.  With  the  arrogance  of 
all  Railway  lawyers,  they  had  taken  it  quite 
as  a  personal  affront,  that  their  powers  of 
compulsory  purchase  should  meet  with  even 
a  moderate  demur.  To  overbear  all  such 
small  nonsense,  was  their  manner  with  small 
men.  But  a  great  landowner,  like  the  Earl, 
v/as  not  to  be  overborne  so  gaily ;  and  there 
were  some  informalities  about  their  plans, 
and  notices,  which  might  throw  them  over 
lor  another  twelvemonth,  if  keenly  sifted  by 
big-fee'd  counsel.  Therefore  they  hated  the 
Earl,  as  if  he  had  rushed  into  their  office — 
which  the  gout,  alas,  prevented — and  submitted 


to  them,  for  Counsel's  opinion,  a  vigorous 
kick  at  every  acting  partner.  Being  aware  of 
this  perhaps  unworthy,  but  certainly  natural 
sentiment,  Mr.  Snacks  saw  his  way  to  getting 
a  grateful  allotment,  below  market-figures  ;  if 
he  could  only  succeed  in  putting  a  big  spoke 
into  the  bad  Earl's  wheel.  So  that  he  shared 
the  tender  interest  of  his  Devonshire  visitors^ 
in  the  gloomy  and  rather  lonely  mansion, 
standing  within  those  ivied  walls. 

If  any  man  wants  to  get  into  a  house, 
where  he  has  no  right  to  be,  let  him  set 
feminine  wits  at  work,  and  defy  them  to 
accomplish  it.  It  does  not  follow  that  he 
will  get  in  himself;  but  the  better  one  will 
do  so,  and  tell  him  all  she  sees ;  which  is 
certain  to  be  far  beyond  his  sight.  And 
good  Mrs.  Snacks,  being  stirred  up  thus, 
resolved  that  the  mistress  of  three  husbands 
should  never  be  beaten  by  a  stu^^id  lot  of 
maids,  who  understood  nothing  but  the  way 
to  bang  the  door. 

If  there  were  time,  it  might  seem  worth 
while,  to  tell  how  this  lady  did  get  in  ;  after 
carefully  watching  all  the  bays  of  wall,  to  be 
certain  when  the  run  might  best  be  made. 
But  although  it  was  a  noble  exploit,  who  but 
she  can  tell  the  tale  ?  And  there  is  not  room, 
to  let  her  do  it,  because  the  largeness  of  her 
mind  embraces  a  family  of  fifty  narratives, 
during  the  production  of  a  single  one.  Enough 
it  is,  to  say  that  some  very  honest  fellow,  who 
supplied  the  premises  with  something  large — 
whether  it  were  milk,  or  oil,  or  ale,  was  per- 
suaded to  consider  half- a-crown  so  long,  that  he 
set  down  his  cans  against  the  spring-door  in  the 
wall;  and  Mrs.  Snacks,  quite  overcome  with 
the  heat  of  the  day,  slipped  in,  and  fainted. 
Being  still  unmarried,  this  man  became 
alarmed,  for  Mrs.  Snacks  was  of  considerable 
size,  and  he  hurried  to  the  house,  and  called 
out  maids  ;  in  pursuance  of  whom  came  the 
housekeeper,  a  truly  pretentious  and  excellent 
woman,  married  into  the  name  of  '  Tubbs.' 
At  first,  Mrs.  Tubbs  was  inclined  to  be 
haughty,  and  to  fetch  the  gardener  and  a 
groom,  and  send  the  invader  to  the  nearest 
chemist's  shop.  But  as  soon  as  she  saw  a  mag- 
nificent gold  chain  peeping  through  the  poor 
lady's  mantle,  and  six  fine  rings  upon  the 
poor  limp  fingers,  the  noblest  feelings  of  her 
heart  were  touched,  and  she  whispered  the  sad 
words — "  Cholera,  syncope,  collapse  ;  I  fear. 
Sir  John  says  that  it  is  not  infectious.  Don't 
be  frightened,  you  stupid  girls.  Bring  the 
poor  dear  to  my  downstairs  room.  Luckily, 
Mr.  Gaston  is  from  home.  We  are  not  quite 
savages,  I  should  hope.  Stuff !  If  you  won't 
I  help  to  carry  her,  I  will." 
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Mrs.  Tubbs  knew  a  good  deal  of  medicine, 
and  kept  certain  antidotes  of  her  own,  which 
she  longed  to  try  first  upon  somebody  else  ] 
and  so  efficacious  were  these,  that  Mrs.  Snacks, 
submitting,  like  a  martyr,  to  the  palatable 
parts,  comprising  very  old  cherry-brandy,  was 
able  to  sit  up  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
and  confessed  to  a  genial  glow  throughout 
her  system. 

"  How  sad  it  does  seem,  that  we  should  be 
such  poor  things  ! "  she  whispered,  through 
her  tears,  to  her  kind  preserver ;  "  but  without 
that,  how  should  we  ever  know  the  warm 
hearts  from  the  cold  ones  ?  I  suppose,  that 
we  all  adhere  to  life  ;  even  when  best  pre- 
pared to  go.  And  in  my  case,  it  would  have 
been  so  sad ;  because  of  my  husband,  who 
adores  me,  and  my  child  who  has  such  lofty 
expectations.  Oh  Mrs.  Tubbs,  shall  I  Uve 
long  enough  to  thank  you  ?  " 

"  I  trust  that  you  will.  Ma'am,  if  you  take 
another  glass.  Your  colour  is  come  back 
most  charming.  I  was  very  near  sending  for 
Sir  John  Tickell,  his  lordship's  own  doctor  ; 
but  you  looked  up  at  me,  out  of  your  symp- 
toms, so  confiding;  and  you  see,  he  could 
not  have  done  much  more." 

"  Nor  a  quarter  so  much,  dear  Mrs.  Tubbs. 
I  shall  always  declare  that  you  saved  my  life- 
It  came  all  across  me  in  such  a  sudden  way; 
and  you  understood  it,  in  a  moment !" 

''  That  I  did.  Ma'am,  from  keeping  my  eyes 
open.  What  else  can  I  do  in  such  a  house 
as  this  ?  But  there  !  I  mustn't  trouble  you, 
with  our  affairs." 

"  It  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  Institution,  It 
struck  me  in  that  light,  before  my  seizure, 
and  I  just  had  the  sense  to  think  it  safer  than 
the  street.  But  little  could  I  dream  of  such 
skill  within." 

"  'Tis  a  queer  sort  of  Institution,  Ma'am. 
However  it  is  not  my  place  to  talk ;  and  talk 
I  never  do,  not  to  my  own  sister,  though  her 
husband  is  a  tanner  in  Bermondsey." 

"  Mrs.  Tubbs,  you  are  quite  right.  People 
are  so  apt  to  pry ;  and  gossip  is  so  hateful. 
In  all  my  life  I  never  could  abide  it,  and 
shut  myself  out  of  many  doors  through  that. 
You  may  know  what  I  am,  when  I  tell  you, 
that  although  we  have  a  nice  house,  with 
bow  windows,  looking  right  over  the  Regency 
Park,  it  never  hath  come  into  my  mind  to 
ask  whose  Institution  this  was  here.  I  look 
out  of  my  windows,  and  my  neighbours  may 
look  in  ;  but  as  for  a  desire  to  look  into  theirs, 
the  mere  idea  of  a  thought  about  it  hath 
never  been  known  to  come  into  my  mind." 

"  Excuse  me.  Ma'am  ; "  Mrs.  Tubbs  replied, 
with  a  new  light  of  interest  kindling  in  her 


eyes ;  "  but  if  I  may  make  so  bold,  did  you 
come  from  the  West  of  England  ?" 

"  From  the  West,  and  the  best  of  the 
West,"  said  Mrs.  Snacks,  who  could  tell  what 
Mrs. Tubbs  was;  "  my  father  lived  at  Crediton 
all  his  life ;  and  my  brother  was  the  Mayor  of 
Barnstaple." 

"  I  am  not  Devonshire,  so  to  speak  ;  or 
not  altogether  that,  and  that  only;"  Mrs. 
Tubbs  answered,  with  her  finger-tips  meeting, 
while  she  thought  the  subject  out;  "but  my 
father  was  of  very  excellent  parentage  in 
Somerset ;  and  my  dear  mother,  who  I  lost 
without  the  knowledge,  came  away  direct,  in 
early  days,  from  a  substantial  house  at  Apple- 
dore.  And  if  we  can  only  find  the  papers, 
and  my  good  husband  comes  up  again, — 
which  he  generally  does,  at  about  t'nree  years, 
because  he  is  a  seafaring  man, — the  best 
authorities  say  that  no  one  will  be  able  to 
keep  us  out  of  it.  Perhaps  you  have  heard 
of  the  matter.  Ma'am — West  Boddlebury  farm, 
near  Appledore?" 

"  Of  course,  I  have,  over  and  over  again. 
But  my  husband  is  the  one  who  understands 
those  things ;  and  we  have  very  influential 
friends  near  there.  Some  of  them  are  at  our 
house  now,  come  to  see  London,  and  spend 
their  money.  If  you  could  manage  to  come 
and  see  us,  and  have  a  bit  of  early  dinner 
with  us,  as  they  do  in  Devonshire,  my  husband, 
who  is  an  extraordinary  man,  might  thank 
you  for  saving  my  life,  or  at  least  prolonging 
it — although  I  feel  a  little  queer  again — and 
you  might  gain  some  information  of  the 
greatest  value  to  you." 

"  Looking  at  you  sitting  there  ma'am  ;  " 
said  Mrs.  Tubbs,  who  had  thought  it  prudent 
to  take  some  disinfectant  fluid,  "  with  your 
fine  west-country  colour,  such  as  London 
burns  away,  thinking  of  what  you  might  have 
been  in  an  hour,  as  our  fishmonger  was,  bluer 
than  his  own  mackerel  fish  ;  it  do  seem  to 
me  to  have  been  a  providence,  that  the  side- 
walk door  was  open.  We  have  a  great  gen- 
tleman here,  who  is,  the  Master's  master,  as 
the  saying  goes,  and  keeps  the  household 
most  select.  None  of  the  lower  ones  can 
get  out ;  and  he  would  like  to  keep  me 
boxed  up  too.  But  I  went  to  my  lord,  when 
I  knew  that  he  was  in  one  of  his  kicking 
tempers  ;  and  I  said — '  My  lord,  is  it  your 
orders,  that  I  am  to  be  locked  in  here,  after 
all  the  years  that  I  have  served  you  ?  '  And 
he  roared  out — '  Tubbs  shall  go  where  she 
likes.    Tubbs  has  my  orders  to  go,  when  she 

pleases,  to' notatallataniceplace.IMa'am, 

which  I  will  not  offend  you  by  speaking  of, 
though  patronised  by  the  nobility.     And  ever 
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since  that,  I  have  made  a  point  of  taking  my 
walk  in  the  park,  of  a  Sunday,  and  looking 
about  for  sailors'  hats  ;  for  my  husband  must 
come  home  some  day,  and  perhaps  with  a 
pocket  full  of  money.  For  the  Lord,  He 
doetli  all  things  well." 

"  Indeed  He  does ;  "  Mrs.  Snacks  replied  ; 
■"  my  husband  knows  all  about  the  shipping, 
and  he  has  some  connection  with  the  Docks. 
Then  Mrs.  Tubbs,  we  shall  expect  you  at  two 
o'clock  next  Sunday.  We  generally  have  a 
turbot  first,  with  Aylesbury  ducks,  and  marrow- 
tats,  to  follow.  But  perhaps  that  would  not 
be  to  your  taste.  In  these  large  establish- 
ments, you  live  so  well." 

"  Not  at  all,  Ma'am,  not  at  all.  We  are 
kept  very  close  here,  I  can  tell  you.  We  lead 
a  very  sedentary  life,  and  have  not  even  seen 
a  duckling  yet." 

"Then  my  dear  Mrs.  Tubbs,  we  shall 
expect  you.  Here  is  my  card,  and  our  gate 
is  never  locked.  Or  shall  we  send  the  car- 
riage for  you?  No,  you  prefer  to  be  inde- 
pendent. And  I  will  follow  your  example. 
I  will  just  slip  out  and  get  a  cab,  before  that 
formidable  man  comes  back.  He  might  con- 
sider me  an  intruder,  and  that  would  be  un- 
pleasant to  you,  I  can  see." 

"  My  dear  lady,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tubbs, 
"  I  am  not  one  to  be  lorded  over  by  a  man  no 
better  than  myself.  It  has  been  going  on  too 
long.  I  never  speak  of  private  matters.  But 
you  will  not  blame  me  when  I  come  to  see  you, 
if  I  should  make  bold  to  consult  you  a  little, 
concerning  my  own  position,  which  is  a  trial 
beyond  my  mind  at  times." 

Accordingly,  when  this  faithful  person, 
punctual  to  her  hour  on  Sunday,  had  made  a 
pre-eminent  dinner,  and  admired  the  view  of 
a  crowd  in  the  park  (who  might  be  taken 
thus  far  off,  for  London  trees  walking  off 
their  woes),  and  then  had  refused  more  Fron- 
tignac — a  wine  that  has  gone  the  way  of  all 
fashion — because  she  was  determined  to  con- 
sider slowly  what  Mr.  Snacks  had  said  about 
investment,  when  she  happened  to  confess 
that  she  had  put  by,  in  spite  of  hard  times, 
just  a  little  bit  of  money ;  and  when  she  had 
been  persuaded,  as  a  favour,  to  everybody 
present,  and  especially  her  host,  to  relent 
from  that  refusal,  and  touch  flower-bells  with 
Mr.  Snacks  (who  was  an  exceedingly  pleasant 
man),  really  such  a  desire  to  please  those, 
who  had  pleased  her  so  much,  became  estab- 
lished in  her  kind  heart,  that  Mrs.  Giblets, 
and  Mrs.  Snacks,  and  even  Mary — although 
she  was  ordered  to  run  away  three  times,  and 
so  lost  three  half  minutes,  before  she  ven- 
tured back  again — one  with  another,  putfting 
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things  together,  could  enter  into  all  the 
affairs  of  that  interesting  house,  almost  as 
clearly  as  if  they  had  the  privilege  of  living 
there. 

To  put  into  a  few  words  a  story  which  cost 
many,  the  present  Earl  Delapole,  although 
by  nature  of  haughty  and  imperious  vein,  in 
his  later  years  had  fallen  deeply  under  the 
influence  of  a  man,  who  had  made  his  way 
upward  from  post  to  post.  From  the  posi- 
tion of  farm-bailiff,  and  rent-collector's  deputy, 
upon  a  small  part  of  the  Earl's  estates,  he 
had  risen  to  be  the  general  agent,  steward, 
manager,  and  master.  There  still  were 
times  when  the  rightful  lord,  who  was  of 
a  very  suspicious  mind,  would  rebel,  break 
out  most  violently,  and  order  his  enemy 
to  quit  his  sight,  and  his  premises,  for 
ever.  At  such  times,  Mr.  Gaston  used  to 
fling  out  of  the  house,  and  bang  the  door ; 
but  the  next  day,  he  was  back  again,  having 
made  himself  indispensable ;  all  that  violence 
only  tightened  the  noose,  as  with  a  well-set 
wire.  Mrs.  Tubbs  could  not  say,  whether 
she  considered  him  a  rogue,  or  not ;  perhaps, 
if  he  had  not  been  so  boisterous,  and  so  domi- 
neering, she  would  have  thought  him  deficient 
in  principle  ;  but  she  had  never  known  a 
rogue  with  a  voice  so  loud,  and  a  face  so 
red. 

The  Earl,  who  was  now  in  his  eightieth 
year,  was  falling  more  and  more  completely 
into  the  power  of  this  tyrant.  No  one  ever 
came  to  brighten  his  dulness,  or  divert  his 
mind  towards  any  kind  of  charity ;  although 
he  must  have  a  mint  of  money,  in  land,  and 
houses,  and  leather  bags.  Mr.  Gaston  would 
take  good  care  of  that.  Only  his  doctor.  Sir 
John  Tickell,  who  always  went  about  with  a 
trumpet — which  perhaps  was  make-believe, 
because  he  hated  questions — and  his  lawyer, 
Mr.  Latimer,  though  even  he  seemed  to  be 
shut  out  now,  and  his  shaver  (who  could  not 
be  shut  out),  these  were  all  that  were  let  in 
now,  with  any  sort  of  grace  about  it.  If  any 
old  gentleman,  who  had  carried  on  highly,  in 
the  fine  old  times,  with  his  lordship,  desired 
to  shake  him  by  the  hand  once  more,  and  to 
lighten  it  up  for  him  to  hold  on,  and  to  say 
things  witty,  as  they  used  to  be — there  was 
no  other  message,  when  his  card  came  in, 
but  that  his  lordship  was  in  great  pain  to-day. 
And  so  the  very  best  of  them  dropped  off; 
gentlemen,  who  must  have  been  the  foremost 
of  their  day,  in  carrying  on  high  wickedness. 
Mrs.  Tubbs  liked  them,  because  they  were 
gentlemen  ;  not  such  soft-mouths  as  you  see 
now.  But  although  she  liked  them,  and  they 
liked  her  (as  their  compliments  on  her  ap- 
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pearance  proved),  she  durst  not  authorise 
man,  or  maid,  to  show  them  up  to  his  lord- 
ship's room.  And  this  had  grown  sadly 
upon  the  Earl  ;  quite  according  to  Mr. 
Gaston's  wishes,  ever  since  the  grandson 
died,  following  that  poor  lord  his  father,  who 
had  never  been  much  to  speak  of.  How- 
ever, it  was  known  among  the  older  ones, 
that  there  was  another  son  somewhere,  or  at 
any  rate  there  used  to  be ;  but  the  Earl  had 
refused  to  have  him  mentioned,  because  of 
some  trouble  that  he  had  been  through. 
And  although  he  might  forgive  him  now,  for 
the  sake  of  the  land  and  the  title,  Mrs.  Tubbs 
was  sure  that  Mr.  Gaston  would  give  him  no 
chance  of  repentance. 

"  That  is  how  things  always  goes,  with  our 
great  families  ; "  said  Mr.  Snacks,  a  liberal  of 
the  largest  order,  who  liked  the  world  to  go 
up  and  down.  "  Men  who  think  that  no- 
thing less  than  a  coach  and  four,  of  their  own 
driving,  is  fit  to  come  through  their  property. 
Their  time  is  pretty  well  up,  on  this  earth. 
But  the  son,  if  there  is  one,  should  be  looked 
up,  to  make  a  good  title  to  the  Company." 

Through  the  caution  of  the  timber-mer- 
chant, none  of  those  present  knew  that  the 
missing  son  could  be  found  on  Dartmoor ; 
though  some  of  them  began  to  suspect  it. 

"  But  if  these  troubles  go  on  much  longer, 
what  am  I  to  do  ?  "  asked  the  good  house- 
keeper, who  felt  that  she  might  have  unbur- 


dened her  mind,  to  bring  worse  burden  after- 
wards; "I  can  throw  up  my  situation  of  course;; 
and  Goodness  knows  it  is  a  gloomy  one." 

"  No,  ma'am,  no  ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Snacks  y 
"  you  must  not  contemplate  such  a  step. 
For  the  good  of  the  family,  you  must  not  do 
that.  You  are  so  placed,  that  an  immensity 
depends  upon  your  discretion,  and  forbearance. 
To-morrow  is  Monday.  I  will  feel  my  way 
towards  getting  you  those  shares  we  spoke  of.. 
If  I  succeed,  as  I  fully  hope  to  do,  your 
money  will  be  doubled  by  Friday  morning. 
My  investments  are  never  speculative,  but 
sound  as  the  Bank  of  England.  I  will  not 
say  a  syllable,  to  disturb  your  mind.  Cast  off 
every  thought  about  it.  I  shall  act  for  you,  with 
even  more  discretion  than  I  should  employ 
about  my  own  affairs.  And  I  think  I  can 
promise  you  another  thing.  From  my  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  Docks,  I  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  telling  you  next  Sunday, 
if  you  most  kindly  renew  your  visit,  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  Captain  Tubbs;  and  perhaps 
the  very  day  when  he  must  come  home,  after 
making  all  allowance  for  wind  and  weather." 

This  brought  a  very  nice  smile  into  the 
eyes  of  the  house-keeping  lady,  who  was  not 
so  very  old  ;  and  if  Mr.  Gaston  could  have 
seen  how  warmly  and  gratefully  she  wished 
her  new  friends  good  night,  perhaps  it  would 
have  made  him  grind  his  teeth,  and  hesitate 
about  his  next  proceeding. 


OLD  AND  NEW  CREEDS. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  PAGE  ROBERTS,  M.A. 


THE  title  I  have  given  to  this  paper  is 
that  of  Old  and  New  Creeds,  and  my 
reason  is,  that  I  am  going  to  offer  some 
remarks  on  two  articles  which  appeared  in 
the  Nijieteoith  Century,  a  few  months  ago,  by 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  and  which  were  called 
"  Old  and  New  Creeds."  And  one  purpose 
I  have  is  to  utter  a  warning  against  that 
creedless  condition  into  which  so  many 
helplessly  subside.  A  man  may  have  given 
up  his  belief  in  Christianity  after  long,  solemn, 
and  painful  thought ;  he  may  have  felt  con- 
strained to  tear  himself  away  from  the  faith 
of  parents  and  friends  and  childhood,  and 
the  pangs  may  have  been  like  the  tearing 
away  a  piece  of  one's  life.  But  such  a  man 
is  not  hkely  to  remain  in  a  creedless  condi- 
tion. _  His  sincerity  and  intensity  will  never 
let  him  rest  until  he  has  found  some  little 
ground  on  which  he  may  stand,  something 
on  which  a  shelter  may  be  raised  to  take 
the  place  of  the  forsaken  home.     He  may 


come  to  have  a  poor  creed,  an  imperfect 
creed,  in  many  respects  a  mistaken  creed ; 
but  he  will  still  have  a  creed,  and  so  be 
saved  from  the  spiritual  death  of  a  frivolous 
scepticism — saved  by  faith. 

But  in  these  days  there  are  too  many  who, 
while  they  are  incapable  of  painstaking 
thought  or  a  fervent  intention,  flit  hither  and 
thither  unrestingly  with  the  infertile  buzz- 
ings  of  an  unfelt  infidelity.  They  no  more 
deeply  feel  infidelity  than  they  ever  felt 
fidelity.  These  are  flippant,  superficial  minds, 
which  catch  the  trick  of  what  is  called 
advanced  thought  without  the  trouble  of 
thinking.  People  who  would  not  or  could 
not  rise  to  the  height  of  a  great  argument — 
young  people  with  a  foible  for  omniscience, 
and  frivolous  people  who  have  no  knees, 
who  never  knew  what  it  was  to  fall  down 
before  a  great  idea — easily  acquire  the  pert 
phrases  of  unbelief,  and  dismiss  the  faiths 
which  have  stood  for  ages,  and  take  a  new 
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incredulity  from  a  monthly  review.  In  these 
days  people  seem  to  have  no  time  to  do  things 
Avell,  no  time  to  be  thoroughly  informed  about 
any  one  thing,  and  so  they  become  the  victims 
of  some  reckless  writer's  confident  assertions ; 

"  And  well-placed  words 
Baited  witb  reasons  not  unplausible 
Wind  me  into  the  easy-hearted  man 
And  hug  him  into  snares.'' 

If  it  were  not  for  our  superficial  magazine 
and  newspaper  articles,  some  who  now  affect 
to  be   unbelievers,    or   semi-unbelievers    in 
Christianity — to  be  Pantheistic  with  Spinoza, 
or  Positive  with  Comte,  would  scarcely  have 
known  even  the  names  of  these  great  writers. 
"  Knowledge  comes"  if  "wisdom  lingers;  " 
everybody  knows  everything,  and  labour  is 
unnecessary,  for  we  can  become  scientific  in 
an  hour,  and  sceptical   for   a   shilling.      It 
becomes  a  duty  then  to  warn  men  against  the 
plausibilities  which  solicit  their  attention  in 
order    to    discredit    their    religion.     There 
would  be  little  danger  in  these  plausibilities 
if  the  readers  were  better  informed  than  they 
generally  are ;  but  they  are  startled  by  bold 
assertions,  whose    inaccuracy   they   do   not 
know,  which  take   possession   of  the  mind 
as  though  they  were  positive   facts.      It   is 
upon  general   ignorance  that   reckless   and 
brilliant   writers,  like  Draper,  practise,  and 
leave  their  readers  unsettled  and  bewildered. 
A  very  common  device  is  to  show  what  great 
things  religions  in  times  past  accomplished, 
how  they  regulated  life,  and  were  on  a  level 
with  the  highest  thought  of  their  age ;  and 
then  declare  that  now  Christianity  has  lost 
its  power  over  the  human  mind,  that  it  is 
in    necessary    opposition     to     our     highest 
thoughts,   and   incapable    of  uniting   man's 
energies  in  one  great  sustaining  unity.     This 
has  only  to  be  said  over  and  over  again  in 
slightly   varying   forms    and    never   varying 
audacity,  confusing  things  together  which  are 
distinct  from  each  other  so  as  to  obscure  the 
hiding  place   of  the  fallacy,  and  weak  souls 
are  impressed  and  imposed  upon,  and  they 
feel  it  must  be  so,  and  they  are  unsettled  and 
distressed. 

Now  I  propose  to  illustrate  what  I  have  been 
saying  from  the  two  articles  to  which  I  have 
referred  by  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  a  writer 
of  generous  intentions  and  brilliant  powers  of 
expression,  but  whose  daring  misrepresenta- 
tions are  at  times  perfectly  staggering.     The 
followers    of   Auguste    Comte,    by    way    of 
emphasizing  the  religious  anarchy  of  these 
days,  constantly  point  to  the  unity  which  was 
obtained  under  Fetichism,  Polytheism,  and 
what   may    be    called    feudal    Catholicism,  j 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  case  in  point  taken  | 


from  one  of  Mr.  Harrison's  papers.     "Under 
Polytheism  this   unity  of  life   was  quite  a% 

visible  "  as  under  Catholicism "  No 

Hellene  was  ever  at  war  with  the  Hellenic 
religion,  or  sought  to  shake  himself  free  fron\ 
its  general  influence."   Now,  such  a  statement 
must  instantly  startle  any  tolerably  informed 
reader  and  stir  opposition.     Only  those  who 
are  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  subject  could 
possibly  allow   it   to   pass   without  remark. 
Turning  to   a   recent   writer   on   the   social 
condition  of  ancient  Greece  who  is  trying  to 
show  that  scepticism  was  not  so  wide-spread 
as  the  readers  of  Thucydides  might  suppose,. 
I  came  upon  the  following  words  :    "  Little 
need  here  be  said  upon  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  scepticism  within  the  Greek  rehgion, 
upon  the  gradual  separation,  and  at  length 
conflict,  between  religion  and  philosophy — 
how  the  higher  thinkers  in  politics  began  to 
despise  the  oracles ;  these  things  are  natural 
to  every  speculative  race,"  '■'•     He  reminds  us- 
that  the  books  of  Protagoras  were  burnt — • 
perhaps  the  earliest  example  of  this  curious 
practice  of  punishing  not  men  but  things — • 
that  Damon  and  Anaxagoras,  the  friends  of 
Pericles,  were  prosecuted  for  impiety,  and  that 
Socrates   was  executed   for  the  same  thing. 
Mr.  Grote  says  that  "  some  of  the  philoso- 
phers were  not  backward  in  charging  others 
with  irreligion,  whilst  the  multitude  seems  to 
have  felt  the  same  sentiment  towards  all,"  f 
And,  I  may  ask,  is  there  no  change  in  the 
religious     position,     when     we    pass    from, 
^schylus  to  Euripides  ;  and  was  the  sacri- 
lege of  the  Hermae  no  affront  to  the  Greek 
religion  ?     Surely,  to  say  that  no  Hellene  was 
ever   at  war  with  Hellenic   religion    is   the 
daring  of  brilliant  thoughtlessness.     To  those 
who  know  better  it  is  almost  amusing ;  but 
it  is  taken  in  by  the  ill-informed,  and  does 
the  work  which  the  writer  intended. 

To  take  another  illustration  from  these  same 
essays.     If  there  is  any  period  more  offensive 
to  the  Positivist  disciple  than  another,  it  is  our 
own;  any  manifestation  of  religious  life  more 
contemptible  than  another,  it  is  Protestantism. 
Mr.  Harrison  even  refuses  to  it  the  name  of 
a  religion.      Is  it  then  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  special  period  of  Christianity  which 
commands  his  admiration,  is  that  we  com- 
monly call  the  "dark  ages"?     Here  is  what 
he    says  :    "  Feudalism  and  Catholicism   in 
the  time  of  the  Crusades  made  up  a  distinct 
organization    of    society    and    human    life. 
From  the  close  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the 
close  of  the  Crusades,  the  whole  of  Western 

*  Mahaffy,  "  Social  Life  in  Greece,"  p.  332. 
+  Grote,  vol.  i.  p.  306, 
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Europe  accepted  a  type  of  human  life  both 
religious   and   practical   resting   on   definite 

principles  and  certain  dogmas There 

was  a  definite  code  of  manners  and  of  duty, 

a  philosophy  and  a  religion Human 

life  was  a  work  of  art  for  some  eight  or  ten 
centuries."  Now,  whatever  may  be  the 
faults  of  Gibbon,  he  at  least  can  scarcely  be 
charged  with  inflated  inaccuracy,  and  his 
description  of  the  shameful  state  of  the 
Church  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  is 
scarcely  fit  for  public  reading.  He  says, 
"  The  Roman  Pontiffs  were  insulted  and  im- 
prisoned, and  murdered  by  their  tyrants,"  * 
— and,  pointing  to  their  shameless  vices, 
he  mockingly  adds,  "  the  Protestants  have 
dwelt  with  malicious  pleasure  on  these 
characters  of  antichrist,  but  to  a  philosophical 
eye,  the  vices  of  the  clergy  are  far  less 
dangerous  than  their  virtues."  And  as  for 
the  organic  and  doctrinal  unity  of  the  Church, 
Milman  says  :  "  The  unity  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity had  been  threatened  during  the  dark 
ages  of  the  Papacy.  Sects  from  time  to  time 
had  arisen  or  were  still  arising — these  sects 
were  the  authors,  in  different  quarters  of 
Europe,  of  wide-spread  still  renewed  revolt. 
The  controversy  raised  by  Berenger  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  real  Presence  in  the  Eucharist 
threatened  a  civil  war  ...  a  contest  within 
the  Church,  within  the  clergy  itself."  You 
see,  men  were  divided  then  by  the  very  same 
subjects  which  divide  us  now.  In  a  note  to 
one  of  the  chapters  of  Mr.  Lecky's  "  History 
of  European  Morals,"  he  says  :  "  The  Bene- 
dictines think  (with  Hallam)  that  the  eighth 
century  was  on  the  whole  the  darkest  on  the' 
Continent,  though  England  attained  its 
lowest  point  somewhat  later."  f  But  to  take 
a  few  more  words  from  Dean  Milman  :  he 
says,  "  The  Church  was  distracted  by  the 
implacable  contests  between  the  secular  and 
regular  clergy.  The  anarchy  of  Italy  led  to 
the  degradation  of  the  Papacy,  and  the  degra- 
dation of  the  Papacy  increased  the  anarchy  of 
Italy."  And  to  conclude,  '•'  In  the  tenth  cen- 
tury the  few  reflecting  minds  might  not  without 
reason  apprehend  the  approaching  dissolu- 
tion of  the  world.  A  vast  anarchy  seemed 
to  spread  over  Western  Christendom.  It  is 
perhaps  the  darkest  period  in  the  history  of 
every  country  in  Europe."  I  I  could  easily, 
even  from  these  two  essays,  extract  other 
examples  of  this  strange  recklessness  of 
statement,  I  am  sure  the  writer  does  not  con- 
sciously misrepresent,  but  he  is  the  victim  of 
a  creative  imagination  ;  he  is  a  mighty  master 

•  Gibbon,  "  Decline  and  Fall,"  vol.  vi.  p.  184. 
+  Lecky's  "  European  Morals,"  vol.  ii.  p.  214. 
t  Milman's  "Latin  Christianity,"  vol.  iii.  p.  279. 


for  whom  a  new  world  is  ready  to  arise  from 
nothing.  But  the  reason  I  call  attention  to 
these  misstatements  is  that  they  are  intended 
to  suggest  the  feebleness,  the  helplessness  of 
the  religion  of  to-day,  and  the  ignorant  give 
credence  to  these  bold  assertions,  and  the 
seeds  of  distrust  in  Christianity  are  planted 
in  their  hearts. 

Still  further  to  make  us  dissatisfied  with 
our  faith,  a  grand  scheme  of  what  religion 
ought  to  accomplish  is  held  up  to  view ;  and 
the  bewildered  reader,  compelled  to  admit 
that  his  religion  does  not  accomplish  all  this, 
begins  to  feel  that  it  must  be  worn  out,  and 
a  new  creed  necessary  to  take  the  place  of 
the  old.  The  great  idea  which  inspires 
the  minds  of  Positivists — an  idea  by  no 
means  new,  but  ever  growing  larger — is  that 
of  a  complete  synthesis  of  man  in  all  his 
relations,  a  complete  explanation  and  unifi- 
cation of  human  life  in  all  its  "  departments," 
a  system  which  explains  the  past  and  orders 
the  present,  a  system  which  arranges  in  one 
harmonious  whole  the  vast  area  covered  by 
religion  and  philosophy,  allotting  its  place 
to  every  branch  of  physical  and  mental  science, 
politics,  commerce,  education,  art,  and  making 
them  all  converge  upon  one  sustaining  centre. 
That  is  a  grand  idea  of  unity,  an  idea  which 
has  inspired  all  the  great  explainers  and  classi- 
fiers of  the  world  according  to  the  measure  of 
their  age — Aristotle  and  Plato,  Descartes  and 
Leibnitz,  Hegel  and  Herbert  Spencer.  To 
see  the  history  of  man,  of  man  in  his  com- 
pleteness, with  nothing  appertaining  to  his 
nature  and  life  left  out,  but  all  arranged 
according  to  one  great  explaining,  governing 
idea,  that  is  an  ideal  synthesis  which  may 
well  inspire  the  strongest  minds  of  the  world, 
which  may  move  with  a  tremor  of  hope  even 
common  souls,  and  make  the  Christian  con- 
fident when  he  dwells  upon  the  life  ever- 
lasting. Now  Mr.  Harrison  says  that  the 
religions  and  philosophies  of  the  world  have 
hitherto  failed  to  produce  this  synthesis,  have 
not  given  this  explanation,  and  so  have  left 
human  life  distracted  and  discordant,  one 
part  ruled  on  one  principle  and  one  on 
another.  He  refers  to  Catholic,  Neo-Catholic, 
and  frankly  Deist  schools  of  thought,  and 
finds  them  all  wanting.  He  dismisses 
Humanism,  Jesuitism,  Protestantism,  Deism, 
Atheism,  and  Positive  Science  as  failures, 
incapable  of  giving  the  complete  organiza- 
tion which  the  soul  of  man  desires.  And 
the  reader  is  obliged  to  admit  that  there  is 
no  such  arrangement  and  universal  co-ordi- 
nation; and  the  idea  intended  to  be  sug- 
gested is  that  religion  ought  to  have  given 
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the  world  all  this,  and  that  therefore  religion, 
that  is  the  Christian  religion,  is  inadequate  to 
tlie  wants  of  humanity. 

Now  I  for  one  am  prepared  to  say  that,  in 
its  highest  and  only  practical  sense,  Chris- 
tianity does  contemplate  and  compass  such  a 
complete  arrangement  and  co-ordination ; 
but  that  in  the  sense  our  writer  means,  it  is 
not  the  proper  function  of  religion  to  do  so, 
any  more  than  it  is  the  function  of  mathe- 
matics to  lay  down  the  laws  of  disease.  And 
here,  I  think,  our  writer,  \Yithout  intending 
it,  almost  becomes  disingenuous.  He  muddles 
up  two  things  which  at  other  times  he  affirms 
are  distinct;  he  shows  what  the  two  things 
ought  to  do,  he  shows  that  they  fail  to  do 
them,  and  then,  instead  of  showing  which  of 
the  two  things  has  not  done  its  proper  work, 
he  suggests  that  the  failure  is  to  be  charged 
altogether  to  one  of  the  factors,  or  rather 
equally  to  both.  These  two  things  are  philo- 
sophy and  religion.  He  says  philosophy 
and  religion  have  not  done  their  proper 
work,  therefore  philosophy  and  religion  are 
to  be  blamed.  Whereas  it  may  be  that  philo- 
sophy alone  is  in  fault,  or  philosophy  may 
be  blameless  and  religion  be  the  offender. 
If  I  were  to  say  that  astronomy  and  medi- 
cine ought  to  inform  us  of  the  time  of 
eclipses  and  to  cure  consumption  ;  but  that 
since  consumption  is  very  seldom  cured, 
therefore  astronomy  and  medicine  altogether 
fail  to  accomplish  their  proper  work,  the 
fallacy  would  strike  the  commonest  reader. 
But  when  Mr.  Harrison  confuses  together,  as 
he  does  when  it  suits  him,  philosophy  and 
religion,  the  fallacy  is  not  quite  so  evident. 
And  yet  he  knows  quite  well  that  philosophy 
and  religion  are  not  the  same  things,  although 
they  deal  very  much  with  the  same  subjects. 
The  fact  that  he  is  compelled  constantly  to 
use  these  two  words  side  by  side  is  proof 
enough  that  there  is  something  in  the  one 
which  is  not  included,  in  the  other,  or  else  he 
is  guilty  of  a  tiresome  tautology.  Indeed  he 
distinctly  says,  "  Philosophy  and  religion  are 
not  the  same,  because  philosophy  is  a  syn- 
thesis of  knowledge  and  ideas,  and  religion 
is  a  synthesis  of  nature  and  of  life  "  And 
yet,  notwithstanding  this  clear  recognition  of 
their  difference,  at  times  he  muddles  them  up 
together  so  as  equally  to  discredit  both. 
For  instance,  he  says  "  that  all  the  schemes 
of  religion  and  thought  have  this  common 
blot — that  they  appeal  to  one  side  out 
of  many  in  human  nature — some  tell  us 
godliness  is  the  one  thing  needful,  some 
industry,  some  knowledge."  But  what  schools 
of  thought  say  that  industry  is  the  one  thing 


necessary,  and  discredit  knowledge  ?  or  what 
school  of  thought  has  held  that  knowledge 
was  the  one  thing  necessary  without  regard 
to  industry? — as  though  knowledge  were 
possible  without  industry.  Do  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament,  who  preach  godliness, 
decry  industry  or  knowledge  ?  Why,  godli- 
ness is  the  holy  spirit  which  inspires  industry 
and  ennobles  the  thirst  for  knowledge. 
Again,  our  writer  tells  us,  "  No  one  of  these 
conflicting  schools  seems  concerned  with  more 
than  one  department  of  man's  composite  life 
— none  undertake  to  show  how  we  may 
attain  to  devotion,  industry  and  science." 
Here  you  see  is  a  mixing  up  of  the  special 
work  of  each — "  No  07ie  of  these  "  does  the 
work  which  all  combined  can  do.  Of  course 
not.  Then,  again,  he  confuses  theology  and 
religion.  Indeed  he  says,  "  Religion  as 
understood  by  theology."  But  what  sensible 
man  does  regard  these  things  as  identical  ? 
He  says  "  religious  philosophers  " — and  that, 
you  will  see,  is  a  subtle  way  of  saying  theo- 
logians, only  the  fallacy  would  have  been 
more  evident  had  he  done  so — "  Religious 
philosophers  h3,ve  nothing  to  tell  us  about  the 
development  of  modern  science — none  have 
anything  to  say  about  secular  education, 
scientific  politics,  political  economy,  science, 
health,  poetry,  art.  All  these  things,  that  is 
four-fifths  of  life,  lie  outside  the  range  of 
theology."  I  say  they  do  not  lie  outside  the 
influence  of  religion,  but  of  course  they  must 
lie  outside  the  range  of  theology,  if  theology 
be  a  special  branch  of  science.  You  may 
say  the  same  thing,  and  indeed  must  say  it,  of 
every  particular  science,  every  separate  branch 
of  knowledge.  The  science  of  music  is  not 
imperfect  because  it  does  not  comprehend 
mineralogy,  any  more  than  a  teacher. of  logic 
is  to  be  condemned  because  he  does  not 
combine  with  it  instruction  in  dancing. 

Our  writer  even  condemns  philosophy  and 
science,  because  they  have  not  provided  us 
with  a  religion,  just  as  he  condemns  religion 
because  it  does  not  instruct  us  in  physical 
science.  I  can  leave  this  for  scientific  men 
to  answer.  But  he  says,  that  "  when  philo- 
sophy and  science  say  that  it  is  no  part  of 
their  function  "  to  give  us  a  religion,  "  it  is  an 
unworthy  answer."  I  have  already  quoted  a 
sentence  in  which  Mr.  Harrison  distinctly 
affirms  the  difterence  between  philosophy 
and  religion,  and  yet  he  sternly  condemns 
those  who  recognise  this  difference  as  well  as 
himself.  He  says,  "  the  conventional  answer," 
and  conventional,  because  it  is  common  sense^ 
"  the  conventional  answer  is — philosophy 
and   religion   have  each  special   spheres  of 
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T'Heir  own,"  and  he  says,  that  ''in  this  answer 
is  revealed  why  philosophy  and  religion 
have  so  little  hold  over  men ;  "  and  again, 
"  philosophy  and  religion  must  remain 
impotent,  a  by-word,  and  a  jest — whilst 
they  are  content  to  nibble  at  separate 
sides  of  human  nature."  And  again,  we  are 
told  in  what  should  be  a  grave  discussion, 
marking  the  confusion  to  which  I  have  called 
attention,  "  it  would  be  as  great  a  mockery 
to  ask  free  thought  how  it  proposed  to  make 
a  great  statesman,  or  a  good  mother,  as  to 
ask  theology  its  views  on  political  economy, 
or  the  co-ordination  of  the  sciences."  Really 
such  writing  deserves  the  sternest  condem- 
nation, and  is  utterly  unworthy  of  the  fine 
mind  of  the  writer.  "  Ask  theology  its  views 
on  political  economy  ! "  Ask  Mr.  Harrison's 
favourite  science  of  sociology  its  views  on 
the  solar  spectrum,  or  physiology  its  views 
on  the  construction  of  a  sonnet. 

It  is  not  for  me  in  the  present  paper  to 
attempt  to  show  why  it  is  that  we  have  not 
a  perfect  philosophy.  It  may  be  frankly 
admitted  that  we  have  not.  But  the  imper- 
fections of  philosophy  are  not  to  be  charged 
upon  religion.  Each  must  bear  its  own 
burden,  and  it  only  remains  for  me  now  to 
show  that  the  special  work  which  our  author 
says  is  the  special  work  of  religion  is  done 
by  the  Christian  religion.  Here  are  two 
statements  of  what  religion  is,  given  by  our 
author.  He  is  now  looking  at  religion  by 
itself,  and  not  confusing  it  with  philosophy. 
He  says,  "  The  first  and  last  business  of 
religion  is  to  inspire  men  and  women  with  a 
desire  to  do  their  duty,  to  show  them  what 
their  duty  is,  to  hold  out  a  common  end  which 
harmonizes  and  sanctifies  their  efforts  to- 
wards duty,  and  unites  them  together  in  close 
bonds  as  they  struggle  towards  it.  This  is 
religion."  And  again,  he  says,  "  Religion  is 
the  state  in  which  our  intellectual,  moral,  and 
active  life  are  all  made  one  by  the  continual 
presence  of  some  great  principle  in  which  we 
believe,  whom  we  love  and  adore.  So  that 
the  perpetual  sense  of  our  dependence  on 
that  power  goes  deep  down  into  all  we  think, 
feel,  or  do.  To  have  religion  in  any  true 
sense  is  to  have  peace."  I  say  we  can  adopt 
these  descriptions  of  religion.  They  postu- 
late faith  in  a  supreme  power  worthy  of  our 
love  and  adoration,  and  a  life  inspired  and 
governed  by  such  a  faith.  Now,  what  is  the 
essence  of  Christianity?  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  say,  it  is  the  existence  of  an 
Eternal  Beneficent  Being,  reconciling  the 
world  unto  Himself.  It  may  mean  ever  so 
many  things  more,  but  this  is  the  centre  and 


heart  of  it,  the  peculiar  revelation  of  Christ. 
And  what  again  is  the  real  undraped  mean- 
ing of  an  Eternal  Beneficent  Being  reconcil- 
ing the  world  unto  Himself?  Why  it  must 
mean  making  the  world  at  one  with  Himself, 
that  is.  Eternal  and  Beneficent  like  Himself. 
And  herein  Christianity  does  give  a  "great 
principle  "  whom  we  believe  in,  love,  and 
adore ;  it  does  "  hold  out  a  common  end 
which  harmonizes  and  sanctifies  our  efforts 
towards  duty."  It  presents  us  with  explana- 
tions, activity,  and  hope.  First,  it  gives  that 
which  the  mind  of  man  in  all  its  stages  never 
ceases  to  cry  after.  The  soul  of  man  must 
have  rest,  must  have  "  peace."  It  finds 
itself  in  the  midst  of  that  which  knows  no 
rest,  in  the  midst  of  that  which  is  ever  chang- 
ing; and  it  is  constrained  to  look  for  that 
which  is  abiding,  for  the  real,  the  eternal,  as 
the  support  and  cause  of  that  which  is 
phenomenal.  That  we  must  fall  back  upon 
the  existence  of  a  power  behind  nature  even 
the  most  decided  Agnostics  admit.  Mr. 
Spencer  says,  "  Not  only  is  the  omnipresence 
of  something  which  passes  comprehension 
that  most  abstract  belief  common  to  all 
religions — a  belief  which  the  most  unsparing 
criticism  leaves  unquestionable,  or  rather 
makes  ever  clearer."  But  further,  science 
tells  us  that  the  working  of  that  power  of 
which  nature  is  a  manifestation  is  on  the 
whole  beneficent.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  law  of  survival  of  the  fittest,  but  that 
what  we  call  the  order  of  nature  is  somehow 
for  the  improvement,  the  fuller  life,  the 
higher  happiness  of  the  creature?  And  is 
not  the  same  thing  taught  by  literature,  when 
there  is  held  up  for  us  to  worship,  "  The 
Eternal,  not  ourselves,  which  makes  for  right- 
eousness," that  is,  \vhich  on  the  whole  and  in 
the  long  run  is  in  favour  of  righteousness  ? 
If  science  and  literature  give  us  hints  of  a 
great  comprehending,  containing  power, 
which  on  the  whole  works  forward  for  tlie 
well-being  or  for  the  higher  being  of  creation, 
Christ  has  declared  this  power,  has  named  it 
and  called  it  Father;  and  joined  creation 
together  in  the  bonds  of  kindred,  and  sent 
forth  a  spirit  from  this  Divine  Father,  even 
His  own  Holy  Spirit,  to  work  in  the  souls  of 
His  children  His  own  beneficent  eternal 
image.  There  is  the  abiding  explanation, 
God  the  Father  of  all,  and  through  all,  and 
in  all. 

Then  comes  the  revelation  of  duty  to- 
gether with  the  spirit  which  inspires  it.  The 
duty  is  social,  and  the  spirit  which  inspires  it 
the  beneficent  spirit  of  man  reconciled  to  God, 
It  is  man's  spirit  become  holy  like  the  spirit 
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of  God,  and  that  holy  spirit  in  a  man  must 
he  the  spirit  of  a  man's  whole  activity.  The 
Christian  religion  does  not  tell  us  the  latest 
conclusions  of  science,  nor  the  precise 
political  arrangements  to  be  carried  out  in 
each  new  emergency.  It  does  not  enunciate 
the  methods  of  art,  nor  the  order  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  nor  the  rules  of  domestic  economy. 
It  is  quite  impossible  that  it  should  ;  quite 
impossible  that  any  plan,  scheme,  arrange- 
ment, or  synthesis  should  do  such  things  ; 
and  utterly  fallacious,  therefore,  the  insinua- 
tion that  the  Christian  religion  is  a  failure 
because  it  does  not  do  these  things.  But 
these  things  notwithstanding  are  not  outside 
the  royal  realm  of  religion ;  they  are  in- 
fluenced, they  are  ruled  by  its  spirit.  And 
that  spirit  in  Christianity  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  spirit  of  reconciliation  with  God.  In 
other  words,  it  is  a  spirit  which  puts  into 
every  department,  sphere,  and  activity  of  hfe 
that  which  is  Divine,  making  man's  activity 
beneficent  like  that  of  God ;  so  that  the  man 
of  science,  the  politician,  the  merchant,  the 
artist,  the  manager  of  a  home,  must  all  be 
something  different  from,  what  they  otherwise 
would  have  been  when  they  are  inspired  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  The  only  thing 
which  can  be  abiding  in  this  world  Chris- 
tianity does  give,  and  that  is  an  abiding  Spirit. 
Knowledge  must  increase,  conclusions  be 
corrected  or  enlarged,  methods  improved. 
In  these  respects  there  can  be  nothing  final. 
But  the  spirit  of  Christianity  is  sufficient  for 
every  age,  and  for  every  calling.  It  will  tell 
the  man  of  science  that  he  is  investigating 
the  will  of  God  when  he  studies  the  processes 
of  nature  ;  and  it  will  bid  him  tell  truly  what 
he  has  discovered,  unhindered  by  any  com- 
promising motive.  He  must  tell  no  lies,  and 
make  no  evasive  accommodations  because 
public  opinion,  or  what  may  be  called 
religious  opinion,  is  ready  to  condemn  him. 
He  must  not  even  dare  to  twist  his  facts  to 
suit  some  biblical  theory,  if  he  indeed  be 
religious,  for  he  may  only  speak  that  which 
he  has  seen  and  known.  The  same  Divine 
Spirit  will  tell  the  politician  that  he  must  not 
seek  first  place  or  pay  or  selfish  prominence ; 
not  as  an  end  the  success  of  his  party,  nor 
the  ascendency  of  a  class,  nor  mere  glory, 
nor  revenge  ;  but  justice  and  the  well-being 
•of  his  fellow-subjects,  the  redress  of  wrong, 
the  elevation  of  the  down-trodden,  the  real 
happiness  of  all.  The  same  Divine  Spirit 
inspiring  the  soul  of  the  artist  will  drive  all 
mean  and  egoistic  thoughts  away,  making  him 
feel  himself  a  priest  in  the  temple  of  God. 
It  does  not  follow  that,  because  a  Divine 


Spirit  dwells  in  the  soul  of  the  artist,  therefore 
all  his  work  will  be  what  men  commonly  call 
religious.  There  is  no  more  worldly,  sensual, 
and  devilish  work  than  some  which  has  been 
called  religious.  A  religious  subject  may  be 
treated  irreligiously  whether  it  be  on  canvas, 
in  marble,  or  in  a  sermon.  But  as  all  days 
may  be  religious,  and  not  Sunday  only,  so 
all  work  may  be  religious,  and  must  be  if  the 
artist  be  like  Era  Angelico,  whose  persuasion 
was  that  whoever  would  represent  the  works 
of  Christ,  must  live  with  Christ ;  who  com- 
menced every  work  with  prayer,  and  whose 
pure  simplicity  looked  upon  it  as  an  inspira- 
tion. And  what  shall  I  more  say  but  that 
in  business,  in  friendship,  in  the  joys  of  life, 
in  the  duties  and  tenderness  of  home, 
wherever  we  may  be,  or  whatever  we  may  do, 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  the  energising,  beneticent 
Spirit  of  God.  This  is  the  essence  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  under  all  its  varying  forms,  and 
this,  thank  God,  its  constant  accomplishment. 
But  there  is  one  other  element  in  this 
reconciliation,  and  that  is  the  Eternal 
Element.  "  I  give  unto  them,"  says  Christ, 
"  eternal  life."  There  is  much  in  this  world 
which  with  all  our  knowledge  we  cannot 
now  explain,  but  the  Christian  can  aftbrd  to 
wait  for  an  explanation.  The  burdens  which 
oppress  him  bear  down  equally  upon  those 
who  reject  his  faith,  but  for  them  there  is  no 
explanation.  It  may  be  well  with  others  in 
the  future,  but  they  have  no  faith  which  tells 
them  they  shall  see  it.  The  pain  of  the 
present  may  have  a  far-off  interest,  but  no 
hope  that  they  shall  enter  into  it  sustains 
them.  Theirs  must  be  the  pang,  but  not  to 
see  of  the  soul's  travail  and  be  satisfied. 
But  for  us  who  believe  in  Christ,  and  for 
them  too  though  they  know  it  not, 

"  Through  the  dear  might  of  Him  that  walked  the  waves," 

beyond  the  storms  of  life  there  is  a  great 
calm.  Positivist  no  less  than  Christian  in  this 
world  is  pressed  upon  with  a  great  cloud  of 
change  and  perplexity  ;  but  for  the  Christian 
there  is  the  containing,  comprehending 
Eternal ;  there  is  order  which  encloses  dis- 
order, and  ever  constrains  it  to  some  perfect 
end.  If  philosophy  be  too  small  to  grasp 
everything,  the  religion  of  Christ  in  its  few 
essential  truths  can  take  in  all  of  philosophy, 
all  of  science,  all  of  man,  can  explain  it  all, 
and  inspire  it  all,  and  give  it  a  prospect  and 
a  hope  which  no  human  synthesis  can  supply. 
It  is  the  promise  of  the  life  which  now  is, 
and  of  that  which  is  to  come. 

"  Oh,  welcome,  pure-eyed  faith,  white-handed  hope, 
Ye  hovering  angels  girt  with  golden  wings." 
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EVEN  pastoral  England,  which  has  a 
character  of  its  own  so  different  from 
that  of  pastoral  districts  elsewhere — so  much 
richer  in  its  details  is  it,  and  so  much  blunter 
and  rounder  in  its  forms,  than  the  pasture- 
lands  and  cornlands  of  Italy,  or  France,  or 
Spain,  or  Greece — even  this  distinctive  and 
separated  country  has  variations  within  itself. 
The  heart  of  England — the  country  of  George 
Eliot  and  the  tract  which  lies  within  near 
or  distant  sight  of  the  Malvern  Hills — 
has  a  drier,  crisper 
beauty  about  its 
green  fields  and  rich 
woods.  The  great 
peaceful  plain  is 
broken  by  undula- 
tions, which  are  lost 
from  a  distant  view, 
and  nowhere,  not 
even  by  the  brim- 
ming waters  of  the 
Severn,  are  there 
such  perfectly  flat 
fields,  pasture, 
marsli,  and  corn- 
field lying  together, 
even  and  low,  as 
those  into  which  the 


gently  raised  tablelands  of  England  subside 
between  the  downs  of  the  South  Coast. 
Such  lands  lie  about  the  feet  of  the  Arundel 
hills,  open  to  a  boundless  sky,  invested  in 
light  night  mists,  full  of  cattle,  watered  by  a 
little  river  and  its  streams  which  scarcely 
creep  towards  the  sea  where  it  lies  level 
with  the  land,  or  in  some  places  level  with 
the  hedgerows. 

The  aspect  of  things  here  is  Tennysonian. 
Looking  along   the  fields   towards   Arundel 

where  it  curves  into 
the  arm  of  its  hill, 
and  from  a  distance 
sufficient  to  lend  en- 
chantment to  the 
mean  details  which 
mar  any  English 
town  upon  a  close 
sight,  the  place 
looks  like  the  "  dim 
rich  city  "  in  Elaine. 
There  might  be  a 
warder  looking  out 
from  the  castle 
keep,  a  knight 
might  be  riding  up 
to  the  walls  in  the 
twilight.    Not  many 
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years  ago  owls  did  hoot  about  that  tower,  but 
they  died  and  were  stuffed.  The  peacefuhiess 
of  the  flat  lowlands  too,  the  richness  of  the 
level  pastures,  in  which  the  dark  brown  cattle 
stand  knee-deep,  the  softening  haze  of  low- 
land mist,  and  the  general  prosperity  of 
things,  all  have  something  of  the  flavour  of 
the  same  poetry.  It  is  otherwise  when  the 
hills  are  climbed,  and  the  free  breezy  uplands 
of  the  park,  with  the  moory,  dry,  gay  country 
towards  Petworth,  opens  out.  There  we  have 
a  beauty  which  suggests  a  less  mild  and  medi- 
tative muse. 


Arundel  dates  back  to  the  most  respect- 
able antiquity,  for  King  Alfred  bequeathed 
the  Castle  in  his  will,  with  the  neighbouring 
lordships,  to  his  nephew  Athelra.  It  after- 
wards passed  into  the  hands  of  the  great 
Earl  Godwin  and  to  his  son,  King  Harold. 
And  when  William  the  Conqueror  was  minded 
to  reward  his  Normans  for  their  services  in 
his  wars,  the  Earldoms  of  Shrewsbury  and 
of  Arundel  fell  to  the  share  of  one  Roger  de 
Montgomery,  who  rebuilt  and  enlarged  the 
fortalice  of  Arundel.  The  fair  stronghold 
then  went  on  changing  hands,  passing  now 


The  Black  Mill  on  the  Bognor  Road. 


to  the  kings  of  England,  and  now  forming 
the  marriage  dower  of  a  princess.  Among 
its  towers  the  Empress  Maud  found  refuge 
from  her  enemy  Stephen,  and  was  besieged ; 
but  as  she  was  the  guest  of  Adeliza,  widow 
of  Henry  I.,  he  courteously  permitted  her 
at  last  to  depart  in  peace,  for  the  love  of 
hospitality.  The  place  was  now  the  perma- 
nent property  of  Adeliza's  second  husband 
and  of  his  heirs,  and  so,  roughly  speaking,  it 
has  remained,  the  fifth  in  succession  from 
him  being  the  first  who  bore  the  name  of 
Fitzalan.  The  only  interruptions  of  their 
tenure  were  temporary  ones,  and  consisted 
of  two  short  forfeitures  to  the  Crown,  besides 


a  seizure  by  the  capacious  and  rapacious 
hands  of  good  Queen  Bess,  who  kept  it  until 
her  death,  when  her  successor  restored  it  to 
its  rightful  lord. 

One  Earl  of  Arundel  lost  his  head  for 
high  treason  against  Richard  II.  During 
the  Civil  Wars  the  Castle  was  besieged  and 
besieged,  being  first  seized  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarians in  the  absence  of  the  owner,  then 
captured  by  the  Royalists  after  three  days' 
fighting,  and  subsequently  retaken  by  the 
Parliamentarians  under  Waller,  who  laid  siege 
on  the  19th  of  December,  1643,  and  entered 
the  Castle  on  the  6th  of  January,  1644. 
Upon  this  an  order  in  Council  commanded 
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that  the  walls  of  the  town  of  Arundel  and 
those  of  Chichester  should  be  destroyed. 
Since  more  peaceful  times  have  reigned, 
within  England  at  least,  restoration  has  been 
at  work  somewhat  busily,  and  several  Royal 
visits  have  wakened  "  our  loyal  passion  for 
our  temperate  kings,"  in  the  steep  high- 
street  and  in  the  pubUc-houses  of  the  borough. 
A  borough,  alas  !  it  is  now  no  longer.  Having 
enjoyed,  in  the  good  old  times,  the  luxury 
of  a  couple  of  members,  it  was  reduced  to  a 
pittance  of  one  by  the  first  Reform  Bill,  and 
entirely  disfranchised  by  the  second. 

The  station  Hes  in  the  valley  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  town;  as  you  follow  the 
road  from  the  rail  you  have  Arundel  and  the 
Castle  before  you,  the  principal  object  of  the 
view  being  the  great  church  of  St.  Philip 
Neri,  built  by  the  present  Duke  of  Norfolk 
some  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  ;^i  00,000.  It 
is  still  new,  inevitably  new.  That  is  a 
fault  which  time  will  cure  ;  but  in  the  mean- 
while no  little  disharmony  is  created  between 
the  ancient  ruddy  colours  of  the  old  walls 
of  the  Castle  with  its  town,  and  the  some- 
what harsh  whiteness  of  the  church.  Its 
form,  too,  being  upright,  is  not  felicitous  in 
its  composition  with  the  lower  and  longer 
lines  of  antique  English  masonry.  It  may 
not  have  been  the  Duke's  express  purpose, 
when  he  built  the  "  house  of  God,"  to  dwarf 
his  own  hereditary  home  and  fortress,  as  we 
once  heard  a  passenger  in  a  railway-train 
passing  the  place  declare  ;  but  if  that  symbolic 
and  ascetic  intention  was  ever  entertained, 
it  has  been  effectually  fulfilled.  The  best 
consolation  which  we  can  offer  to  the  lovers 
of  the  past  for  the  intrusion  of  the  modern 
Gothic  church,  is  that  the  ruins  which  they 
admire  were  brand-new  in  the  old  times 
which  they  cherish — strong,  sharp,  neat,  and 
finished,  with  no  ivy  anywhere,  arid  no  pleas- 
ing uncertainties  of  outline.  As  you  draw 
near  to  the  town  you  see  the  rich  woods 
which  clothe  the  hillside  trending  off  to  the 
right  towards  the  Black  Rabbit,  where  the 
winding  lines  of  the  lazy  Arun  pass  inland. 
To  the  left  stretch  the  fields  towards  a 
little  place  called  Ford,  and  in  front  climbs 
the  High-street.  At  the  top  of  the  High-street 
is  the  Castle,  and  then  the  road  turns  to  the 
left  towards  this  great  dominating  church  of 
St.  Philip. 

The  donjon  is  manifestly  the  most  ancient 
part  of  the  Castle.  It  dates  from  Saxon 
times,  and  is  traditionally  believed  to  have 
been  part  of  the  stronghold  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Alfred  the  Great.  It  stands  on  an 
artificial  eminence,   and    from  its   ramparts  I 


the  view  is  wide  and  fair ;  westwards  over  the 
rich  country,  over  the  delicate  distant  spire 
of  Chichester,  to  the  farther  downs  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight ;  southwards  to  the  mouth 
of  the  little  river  Arun  and  the  port  of  Little- 
hampton  lying  with  sea-side  pastures  around 
it,  level  with  the  sea ;  eastwards  to  the  South 
Downs;  and  northwards  over  the  home 
garden  and  the  thick  woods  of  the  lower 
park  to  Burpham,  where  British  antiquities 
of  no  small  importance  were  once  discovered, 
amongst  them  a  canoe  with  its  anchor — the 
relic  of  a  probably  half-civilised  and  Christian 
people,  compared  to  whom  the  invading 
English  were  savages  of  furious  wildness.  At 
the  top  of  the  keep  bide  those  stuffed  owls 
which  some  years  ago  flew  about  its  battle- 
ments. The  rest  of  the  Castle  is  merely  an 
antique  fortress  dwelling-place,  much  re- 
stored in  a  jumble  of  styles,  but  with  a 
general  picturesqueness  of  effect.  The  alte- 
rations which  it  is  now  undergoing  will  doubt- 
less much  modify  its  details,  if  not  its  mass. 

A  little  higher,  and  at  some  distance  from 
the  fortalice  of  Arundel,  is  the  parish  church, 
a  venerable  fane,  some  parts  of  it  dating 
five  hundred  years  back.  Old  and  new  are 
confused  together  in  the  place,  a  fourteenth- 
century  font,  some  frescoes  of  approximately 
the  same  date,  and  other  precious  antiquities 
being  side  by  side  with  brilliant  windows  of 
modern  glass  and  in  modern  taste,  and  a 
number  of  energetic  "  restorations."  From 
the  tower  the  Parliamentarians  poured  shot 
and  bullet  into  the  Royalist-guarded  ramparts 
of  the  Castle.  The  "  Fitzalan  Chapel,"  pro- 
perly the  chancel  of  this  church,  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  sufficiently  celebrated  law- 
suit. Built  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  an 
Earl  of  Arundel,  it  was  turned  to  secular  uses 
— to  uses  indeed  of  the  most  secular  kind — 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  and  there- 
after, and  it  is  now,  of  course,  a  monument 
and  no  more.  As,  however,  it  contains  the 
bones  of  their  fathers,  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk 
have  naturally  maintained  their  proprietor- 
ship and  their  interest  in  the  sometime  sanc- 
tuary, and  it  was  recently  shut  oft"  from  the 
body  of  the  church  by  the  bricking  up  of 
the  connecting  doorway.  The  Vicar  there- 
upon committed  the  legal  and  formal  tres- 
pass of  removing  a  brick,  in  order  that  the 
proprietorship  of  the  Fitzalan  Chapel  might 
come  under  the  decision  of  the  courts.  That 
decision  confirmed  the  Duke  in  his  rights, 
therefore  the  division  remains;  but  the  church 
is  complete  and  ample  enough  for  all  purposes 
as  it  now  stands.  The  monuments  in  the 
Fitzalan  Chapel   are    of  great   interest  and 
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beauty.  The  earliest  of  them  are  of  the  same 
period  as  the  foundation ;  the  most  beautiful 
is  the  chantry,  of  William  Fitzalan,  with  its 
fine  and  elaborate  tracery ;  and  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  is  the  tomb  of  John  Fitzalan, 
which  was  for  centuries  believed  to  be  a 
cenotaph.  The  hero  to  whose  memory  it 
was  erected  lost  a  leg  at  the  battle  of  Gerbe- 
roy  and  died  in  France  thirteen  months 
hater,  in  1435.  He  was  buried  in  the  Church 
of  the  Grey  Friars,  at  Beauvais,  Normandy. 
Not  very  long  ago  a  discovery  was  made,  in 
the  Prerogative  Court  at  Canterbury,  of  the 
will  of  one  Fooke  Eiton,  Esquire,  which 
had  been  proved  in  1454,  and  which  stated 


that  the  testator  had  ransomed  the  body  of 
the  Earl  "  oute  of  the  frenchemennys  handes." 
In  1857  search  was  made  under  the  supposed 
cenotaph,  and  the  bones  of  a  human  body 
which  had  lost  one  leg  were  discovered. 
How  or  when  the  pious  and  faithful  "  Fooke 
Eiton,  Esquire,"  had  effected  the  re-burial  by 
means  of  which  the  brave  Fitzalan  slept  with 
his  fathers,  there  is  no  record  to  tell. 

Quite  near  the  grey  and  mouldering  parish 
church,  with  its  cemetery  and  its  yews,  rises 
the  great  modern  Roman  Catholic  church 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  Close 
by  is  the  park,  to  which  we  hasten,  as  the 
glory  of  the  country  side.      A  narrow  em- 
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bowered  road,  entered  by  a  little  gate,  leads 
to  the  fair  space  of  sward  and  tree,  with 
its  deep  valleys  and  sudden  hills,  one  of 
the  grandest  parks  in  England ;  lacking,  of 
course,  the  charm  and  pathos,  the  nobility 
and  humility,  which  the  most  beautiful  nature 
may  gain  from  the  signs  of  labour,  agricul- 
ture, and  the  poor ;  but  yet  not  oppressive 
with  too  heavy  verdure  or  any  blank,  damp, 
over-green  spaces  of  melancholy  grass  and 
sponge-like  trees.  The  soil  of  Arundel 
Park  is  composed  chiefly  of  that  great  flower- 
bearer,  chalk.  It  is  so  thin  that  it  does  not 
nourish  gigantically  heavy  trees,  but  lighter 
and  gayer  beeches.     The  ground  is  high  and 


abruptly  broken,  and  the  whole  aspect  of 
things  needs  only  some  sign  of  the  pea- 
sant's life  to  be  eminently  paintable.  Hill 
beyond  hill  rises  in  distance  behind  distance. 
Under  a  fine  sky  the  scene  is  so  grand  that, 
though  fresh  from  contemplating  that  pano- 
rama of  the  junction  of  the  great  Rhine  and 
the  little  Moselle  among  the  hills  at  Coblentz 
— the  landscape  which  the  late  Lord  Lytton 
pronounced  to  be  the  most  beautiful  in  Europe 
— we  were  constrained  to  think  Arundel  Park 
lovelier  as  we  drove  to  Petworth  over  its 
open  hills.  The  orthodox  deer  are  here, 
in  pretty  and  vivacious  herds  which  number 
considerably  over  a  thousand.     A  charming 
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little  solitary  lake,  haunt  of  that  shrill  bird 
the  dab-chick,  lies  in  a  hollow  to  the  right  ;, 
thence  rises  a  thick  beech  wood,  and  the 
path  that  curves  round  the  base  of  the  beech- 
hill  leads  to  one  of  the  local  lions,  the  dairy. 
The  tiled  "  temple  of  cleanliness"  is  fascinat- 
ing enough  to  the  lover  of  cream  and  curds, 
but  it  is  hard  to  forgive  the  demolition  of  a 
very  ancient  mill  which  stood  on  the  same 
site.  The  air  about  the  dairy  is  heavy  with 
the  luxurious  scent  of  the  magnolias  which 
grow  upon  its  walls. 

The  road  is  leading  us  round  again  out  of 
the  park  towards  the  town  ;  and  here  is  a 
relic  of  the  past  in  the  shape  of  a  ruined 
Dominican  priory,  which  was  built  in  1396, 
and  which  gave  a  home  to  twenty  poor  men 
living  under  the  protection  of  a  friar,  until  an 
end  was  put  to  the  charity  at  the  dissolution 
of  monasteries ;  and  at  the  time  of  Waller's 
siege  of  the  castle,  the  priory  was  already  in 
ruins.  If  instead  of  winding  back  into  the 
lower  town  of  Arundel,  whence  we  started, 
we  take  the  road  away  to  the  left,  we  shall 
reach  the  "Black  Rabbit,"  already  men- 
tioned, where  the  dark  rich  woods  crowd  the 
hillside,  the  little  Arun  sauntering  at  its  feet. 
The  Castle  looks  well  from  this  side,  where 
trees  and  not  houses  surround  it. 
_  Littlehampton  is  not  too  far,  on  the  otlier 
side,  for  our  walk.  It  is  not  a  lovely  place  ; 
there  is  very  little  of  the  conventionally  beau- 
tiful about  it ;  but  a  seaport  is  bound  to  have 
elements  of  tlie  picturesque,  in  spite  of  itself. 


Rigging  and  tar  are  almost  sufficient  of  them- 
selves, and  certain  it  is  that  where  you  have 
the  seafaring  life  of  a  little  port,  with  the 
beauty  of  a  wide  sky  and  the  charm  of  rustic 
sea-coast  country,  all  etchers  and  water-colour 
artists  and  many  painters  are  more  than  satis- 
fied, and  with  reason.  There  is  a  certain 
local  importance,  too,  about  the  Littlehampton 
pier  and  port.  A  steamer  plies  hence  to 
Havre  and  returns  hither,  and  commerce  (on 
the  small  scale  which  is  not  too  mechanical 
and  inhuman  for  beauty)  busies  itself  on  the 
little  quay.  At  the  other  end  of  the  short 
High-street  a  great  green  sward,  crowded  in 
spring  with  sea-pinks,  stretches  by  the  sea ; 
farther  on  is  a  pretty  little  village  called  by 
the  improbably  appropriate  name  of  Rusting- 
ton  \  and  the  sweet  placid  lowland  country 
all  around  has  the  opulence,  the  flowers,  the 
pastoral  feeling  of  inland  England.  Night- 
ingales sing  within  sound  of  the  mild  spring 
waves,  the  chalk  soil  breaks  out  into  a  glow 
and  radiance  of  yellow  flowers — primroses 
and  cowslips  and  daffodils,  and  the  warm 
scent  of  hay  mixes  with  the  keener  sweetness 
of  the  sea.  Above  all,  there  is  that  great 
privilege  of  a  flat  countr}',  a  wide  and  un- 
broken sky,  free  horizons,  so  that  a  painter 
may  study  the  gradation  of  light  and  colour 
from  the  sea-line  to  the  zenith,  and  a  mere 
idler  may  let  his  thoughts  flit  away  beyond 
the  circle  of  the  round  world. 

The  long  lines  of  bleak  and  busy  Brighton 
show  out  on  a  clear  day  or  when  the  sun 
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strikes  it  with  a  gleam  in  a  surrounding  grey- 
ness,  but  humble  Littlehampton  may  look 
with  a  certain  self-satisfaction  towards  the 
populous  town  with  its  brave  heights,  for 
though  fashion  comes  little  to  the  sward  of 
sea-pinks,  the  breezes  here  are  sweeter,  with 
their  mixture  of  ocean  and  land. 

Littlehampton  can  boast  the  most  origi- 
nally and  determinedly  ugly  church  which 
can  be  met  with  in  the  southern  half  of 
England.  Its  origin  dates  from  those  com- 
placent times  when  the  art  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture was  cultivated  by  amiable  enthusiasts  in 
whose  eyes  Strawberry  Hill  was  an  intelligent 
achievement  of  taste  and  research.  Much 
was  accomplished  in  England  in  those  days, 
but  nothing  so  perfect  of  its  kind  as  the 
futile  little  plastered  building  which  must 
break  the  heart  of  its  not  unaisthetic  vicar  at 
Littlehampton.  Li  our  childhood  we  were 
delighted  and  amused  with  little  china 
churches  much  decorated  with  crinkly  little 
pinnacles  at  the  four  corners,  a  lighted  candle 
being  placed  within  the  front  door  and  illu- 
minating the  windows ;  and  these  construc- 
tions belonged  to  precisely  the  same  order 
of  architecture  as  is  triumphantly  displayed 
in  Littlehampton  church.  On  the  sea-side 
green,  already  mentioned,  stands  the  little 
Catholic  chapel,  w^hich  is  one  of  five  built  in 
small   places    on   the   South    Coast   by  the 


Dowager  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  in  memory  of 
her  husband.  The  bathing  at  Littlehampton 
is  excellent,  so  that  the  place  has  its  well- 
marked  "  season."  Its  dulness  will  only  be 
oppressive  to  those  who  would  be  happier  on 
the  King's  Road  at  Brighton,  and  Brighton 
is  always  within  their  reach.  Bognor  and 
Worthing  are  also  within  easy  distance — 
placid  places  good  for  children,  and  backed 
by  country  charming  of  its  kind. 

If,  instead  of  going  seaward  from  Arundel, 
we  follow  the  curves  of  the  hills,  we  come  to 
places  of  exquisite  beauty,  villages  on  the  hill- 
sides, with  long  views  of  the  distant  sea. 
Slindon  is  one  of  these,  a  beautiful  garden- 
like place,  high  above  the  mists  of  the  valleys, 
open  to  the  southern  sun  and  to  the  sweep 
of  the  sea-breezes,  and  so  secluded  and  with- 
drawn, and  so  happily  without  lions,  that  the 
name  of  tourist  is  scarcely  known  there.  The 
exquisite  rural  scenery  and  the  magnificent 
picture  galleries  of  Petworth  are  within  a 
lovely  drive  of  Arundel;  so  is  the  little  primi- 
tive village  of  Angmering,  a  poor  and  modest 
hamlet  which  boasts  a  splendid  church,  offer- 
ing a  striking  contrast  to  some  of  the  hill 
villages  which  we  have  mentioned,  where  the 
churches  are  generally  kept  in  a  state  of  more 
than  ascetic  poverty,  while  care  and  skill 
keep  the  villas  and  rectories  in  a  charming 


condition  of  brightness. 
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"  O  UMMER  service  of  trains :  North  Wales, 
>^  the  Lakes,  Scotland,  the  Rhine,  Swit- 
zerland,"— such  were  the  tantalising  words 
that  met  my  eyes  in  big  type  and  startling 
colours,  as  I  sat  down  wearied  and  jaded  on 
a  luggage  truck,  at  one  of  the  great  London 
railway  stations.  I  had  missed  a  suburban 
train,  by  which  I  had  intended  to  meet  a 
business  engagement.  I  had  rushed  in 
breathless  and  heated,  just  in  time  to  see  the 
tail  end  of  my  train  disappearing  from  the 
platform,  and  therefore  I  was  not  exactly  in 
a  tranquil  or  contented  frame  of  mind.  I 
must  needs  wait  for  the  next  train,  because 
there  was  no  other  way  of  reaching  my  desti- 
nation sooner;  and  as  I  should  still  be  there 
before  a  telegram  was  likely  to  be  delivered, 
I  had  to  picture  my  correspondent  looking 
at  his  watch  every  minute,  fretting,  fuming, 
and  condemning  me  for  an  unpunctual  fool. 
Meantime,  as  the  railway  company,  with  a 
wholesome  dread  of  loafers,  provided  no 
benches,  and  the  waiting-rooms  were  stuffy, 
I  was  fain  to  sit  on  a  truck  till  I  was  gruffly 
disturbed  by  a  perspiring  and  overdone  porter. 
"Summer  service,"  I  said  to  myself,  "just 
so ;  '  all  things  are  full  of  labour,  man  cannot 
utter  it.'  The  summer  play  of  the  privileged 
is  the  summer  slavery  of  the  many."  The 
fact  that  my  own  business  is  twice  as  active 
in  summer  as  in  winter  gave  me  towards  the 
busthng  porters  that  "  fellow-feeling"  which 
"  makes  us  wondrous  kind,"  and,  notwith- 
standing my  inwardly  simmering  vexation, 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  my  gruff  friend,  who 
unceremoniously  disturbed  me  from  my 
truck,  met  with  only  an  apology  for  my  being 
in  the  way.  "  '  Summer  service  '  seems  to 
take  it  out  of  you  rather,"  I  said.  "Right 
you  are,"  he  replied,  evidently  mollified. 
Then  taking  oft"  his  cap  and  mopping  his 
forehead  with  a  very  dirty  handkerchief,  he 
added,  "  gentlefolkses'  play-time  is  sweatin' 
time  for  us,"  and  with  that  he  ran  off  with  the 
truck  at  the  double,  in  response  to  a  violently 
gesticulating  and  hoarsely  bawling  officer 
down  the  platform.  I  then  sought  a  resting- 
place  on  a  packing-case,  about  which  no  one 
seemed  in  a  hurry,  and  contemplated  once 
more  the  placards  with  their  mocking  an- 
nouncements of  "  Summer  service."  But 
as  my  blood  became  quieter  I  grew  drowsy, 
and  amidst  the  clatter  and  flutter  and  bustle 
I  nodded,  and  started  again,  in  the  border- 
land between  sleeping  and  waking. 


It  seemed  to  me  that  the  whole  world  was 
converted  into  an  enormous  gridiron  of  rails 
that  radiated  in  all  directions  to  an  indefinite 
distance.  Along  them  engines  puffed  and 
snorted,  trains  rattled,  signal  men  frantically 
waved  flags,  and  porters  staggered  under 
burdens.  But  far  away,,  beyond  this  iron 
network  of  toil  and  hurry  and  noise,  was  a 
charmed  circle  of  peace  and  rest.  There 
Alpine  heights  glittered  with  spires  of  ice  ; 
there  again  waves  rolled  in  from  an  infinite 
beyond ;  there  forests  waved,  and  verdant 
glades  opened  out  in  endless  perspective. 
And  could  one  but  struggle  over  that  grim 
iron  plain,  one  would  find  anywhere  on  the 
far  horizon  the  joy  at  once  of  full  life  and 
rest,  "  Oh,  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove,"  I 
was  muttering  to  myself  half  asleep,  when  a 
servant  man  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder  and 
politely  requested  me  to  get  off  the  packing- 
case. 

"  Sorry  to  disturb  your  nap,  sir,"  he  said, 
"  but  this  here  packing-case  is  wanted." 

"  Ah — summer  service,  I  suppose,"  said 
I,  as  I  got  up. 

"  That's  Avhere  it  is,  sir,"  he  replied, 
"  Capital  rifles  in  there,  sir — kill  a  lot  in  the 
Highlands." 

"  But  surely  not  cartridges  ! "  I  exclaimed, 
as  I  stepped  farther  off. 

"  Oh,  don't  you  be  afeard,  sir ;  we  shoots 
deer,  not  men — leastways  in  England  or 
Scotland." 

And  with  this  enigmatical  utterance  he 
followed  the  packing-case. 

"  Leastways  in  England  or  Scotland  ! "  I 
repeated  mentally.  "  Perhaps  then  his 
master  is  an  officer  who  has  been  potting 
Zulus  or  Afghans,  And  this  summer  service 
is  to  go  and  kill  something  in  Scotland.  It 
is  a  very  extraordinary  thing  that  we  cannot 
manage  to  get  any  pleasure  without  making 
others  pay  for  it  with  their  pain.  And  yet 
it  is  still  more  wonderful  what  a  deal  of  good- 
humour  goes  with  it  all.  Here  are  these 
porters  toiling  and  drudging  to  provide  wings 
for  those  who  would  flee  away  over  the  iron 
plain  to  the  happy  lands  of  my  dream,  and 
fagged  out  as  they  are,  what  a  deal  of  civility 
a  shilling  will  buy — ay,  or  for  the  matter  of 
that,  a  kindly  word !  Perhaps  the  world  is 
not  such  a  mistake  after  all.  I  suppose  most 
of  these  pleasure^seekers  have  had  their  turn 
of  service,  and  without  service  what  priceless 
virtues  would  be  lost  to  mankind  !     Good- 
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humour  !  good-humour  !  it  is  the  precious 
oil  that  smooths  summer  service  and  winter 
service  and  service  all  the  year  round.  But 
a  sharp  discord  struck  my  ear. 

"  I  told  you  so  !  I  knew  how  it  would  be  !  " 
exclaimed  a  female  voice.  I  turned  and 
saw  clearly  that  it  was — as  indeed  might 
have  been  anticipated — a  wife  addressing 
her  husband.  She  was  a  weary-looking 
woman  who  seemed  to  have  gone  through  a 
long  process  of  "  fretting  herself  to  fiddle- 
strings,"  by  a  gratuitous  habit  of  what  is 
called  "  worriting."  The  husband  was  also 
thin  and  eager-looking,  but  I  imagined  at  a 
glance  that  his  humour,  if  there  were  any, 
must  be  of  an  acrid  kind.  Half  their  family, 
two  little  boys  and  a  girl,  were  with  them, 
and  were  clamouring  to  know  which  was  the 
train,  was  that  their  engine,  how  soon  would 
they  start,  and  so  on.  The  cause  of  discord 
seemed  to  be  that  another  half  of  the  family 
was  missing,  supposed  to  be  perambulating 
the  streets  aimlessly,  in  a  cab  driven  by  a 
drunken  driver.  "  I  told  you  so — I  knew 
the  man  was  drunk,  and  you  wouldn't  keep 
him  in  sight,"  said  the  worrying  wife. 

"  You  have  a  marvellous  power  of  predict- 
ing after  the  event,"  retorted  her  spouse.  "  I 
wanted  to  come  in  the  other  cab,  but  you 
would  not  have  it." 

"  I  should  think  not !  And  be  left  alone 
with  the  luggage  !  Hold  your  tongues,  you 
troublesome  children  !  Do  you  want  to  start 
without  your  sister  and  baby  and  nurse  ?  " 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  husband,  "you  had 
your  own  way;  the  result  is  we  shall  miss 
the  train." 

"  What's  the  use  of  standing  here  ?"  pur- 
sued the  wife  ;  "  perhaps  you  would  like  me 
to  go  out  amongst  the  crowd  and  look  for 
them." 

"  No,  I  know  you  too  well  for  that ;  you 
insist  upon  making  all  arrangements  yourself 
and  throwing  the  trouble  of  their  failure  on 
me." 

Summer  service  !  thought  I ;  if  it  was  all 
like  this,  the  world  would  be  too  hot  to  live 
in.  Just  then  a  girl  of  twelve  ran  up — "O 
pa !  here  you  are — the  cabman  says  his 
fare  is  five  shillings,  and  we  got  stuck  fast 
in  a  block,  and  he  drove  through  a  lot  of 
side  streets,  and  I  thought  we  should  never 
find  you."  "  O  missis  !"  exclaimed  a  breath- 
less baby-laden  nurse,  "  it  give  me  such  a 
turn  when  we  lost  you,  but  baby  were  that 
good,  so  he  were,  a  pretty  dear !  "  If  that 
baby  remains  good,  in  the  sense  of  good- 
humoured,  I  said  to  myself,  then  heredity  is  a 
delusion. 


But  scenes  shift  rapidly  at  a  railway  station, 
and  before  I  had  time  to  moralise  farther, 
the  cantankerous  family  had  disappeared  in 
the  crowd  and  their  place  had  been  taken  by 
a  very  different  group.  My  gruff  friend,  the 
porter,  wheeled  his  truck  directly  towards  me, 
laden  high  with  family  luggage,  and  his  "  by 
your  leave,  sir,"  had  a  tone  of  friendliness 
about  it,  very  confirmatory  of  the  sacred 
proverb  about  the  effect  of  a  soft  answer. 
He  was  followed  by  a  father  with  an  infant  on 
one  arm  and  a  little  girl  clinging  to  the  other, 
while  the  mother  close  at  hand  marshalled 
three  little  boys,  each  of  whom  carried  a 
boat,  evidently  more  precious  in  the  bearer's 
eyes  than  all  the  rest  of  the  family  luggage. 
There  was  something  about  this  group  that 
attracted  me.  Both  father  and  mother,  not- 
withstanding their  five  children,  and  some 
manifest  wear  and  tear  of  life,  still  had,  in 
brightness  of  eye  and  transparency  of  feeling, 
somewhat  of  the  freshness  of  youth  about 
them.  Both  patience  and  good-humour 
beamed  in  the  man's  honest  Saxon  face ;  and 
if  the  mother,  a  small,  dark,  pretty  woman, 
showed,  in  the  sparkle  of  her  eyes,  more  trace 
of  southern  fire,  it  struck  me  that  loving  trust 
in  her  strong  husband  had  given  her  the 
habitual  peace  that  comes  only  of  quietness 
and  confidence.  The  truck  halted  just  where 
I  had  been  standing,  and  the  porter  went  off 
for  luggage  labels. 

"  What  time  shall  we  reach  Llandudno, 
Will  ?  Did  you  say  five  o'clock  ?  "  asked 
the  wife. 

"  Five-thirty — summer  service  permitting," 
replied  Will ;  "  say  six-thirty." 

"  Then  look  here  :  I  will  open  that  box  and 
get  out  a  little  shawl  for  baby  ;  it  is  just  at  the 
top.  We  shall  perhaps  have  a  cool  breeze 
from  the  sea." 

So  saying,  she  fumbled  for  her  keys,  but 
there  were  no  keys  forthcoming.  She  tried 
another  pocket  in  vain.  With  a  faint  hope 
that  they  might  have  eluded  her  she  returned 
to  the  former  pocket  again,  and  with  her 
hand,  deep  therein  she  directed  a  look  of 
mute  appeal  at  her  husband,  whose  response 
echoed  her  dismay. 

"  Oh,  come,  I  say,  Em,  you  haven't  for- 
gotten your  keys  ?  " 

"  I  have  though,  Will ;  how  stupid  of  me  ! 
There  now,  it's  no  use  of  you  pretending  to 
look  cross.  I  can  see  you  are  laughing 
behind  your  eyes.  I  believe  you've  got 
them  all  the  time." 

"  No,  on  honour,  Em,  I  haven't  indeed. 
Last  thing  I  saw  of  them  was  when  you  were 
going  to  lock  the  sideboard." 
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"Yes,"  she  said,  "and  you  called  me 
away  to  find  a  place  for  your  cigar  box; 
you  always  will  put  things  off  till  the  last 
minute,  and  that's  how  I  forgot  them,  I  do 
hope  it  will  be  a  lesson  to  you  in  the  future." 

She  looked  at  him  with  an  arch  look  of 
triumph,  such  as  suggested  to  me  that  court- 
ing days  were  not  entirely  over  with  this 
couple  yet,  notwithstanding  their  five  chil- 
dren. 

"Cool!"  said  he,  "I  like  that;  quite 
refreshing  in  this  weather." 

"Summer  service,  you  know,"  she  re- 
sponded, glancing  up  at  the  placard  of  my 
reveries. 

"  It  seems  my  summer  service  is  to  make 
up  for  your  atrocious  carelessness,  Em.  I 
shall  have  to  go  back  for  your  keys  and 
come  down  by  a  later  train,  all  alone." 

"  Just  what  you  enjoy,"  she  retorted. 
"You'll  get  into  a  smoking-carriage  and 
have  all  the  luxuries  of  a  young  man  witliout 
encumbrance." 

"  Let  me  stop  with  you,  father,"  said  the 
little  girl,  hanging  on  his  arm.  "  I'm  not  an 
■encumbrance,  am  I  ?  " 

"Yes,  you  are,  a  regular  little  baggage." 

But  she  did  stop  nevertheless.  And  as 
the  train  moved  off  with  a  divided  family, 
there  were  hand-kissings  and  noddings,  and 
heads  strained  out  of  window  to  the  utmost 
visible  distance  of  the  curving  line,  as  though 
the  separation  had  been  for  twelve  years 
instead  of  twelve  hours. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  discern,  through  all 
the  lady's  valiant  mockery,  that  the  journey 
without  her  husband  was  a  punishment  of  her 
carelessness,  such  as  she  was  not  likely  to 
forget.  And  as  I  thought  of  this  family 
and  the  other,  I  reflected  how  Httle  can  be 
done  for  human  happiness  by  a  summer 
service  of  trains  without  a  summer  service  of 
love  and  good  temper  as  well. 

Before  my  time  of  waiting  was  over,another' 
heavy  train  was  made  up  for  the  far  north, 
for  summer  service  often  requires  the  sub- 
stitution of  two  trains  for  one.  And, as  I 
paced  slowly  to  and  fro  past  a  door  that 
opened  directly  on  the  fore-court  of  the 
station,  I  saw  a  carriage  drive  up,  about  the 
delivery  of  whose  contents  there  seemed  to 
be  more  difficulty  than  usual.  A  fine 
stalwart  young  man  jumped  out  before  the 
footman  had  time  to  open  the  door,  and  he 
seemed  instantly  to  command  the  allegiance 
of  half-a-dozen  porters  at  once.  An  elderly 
lady  descended  slowly  ;  a  maid  got  out  of  a 
cab  that  followed,  but  the  principal  object  of 
attention    was  evidently  still  left  within  the 


carriage.  Presently  a  porter  wheeled  up  an 
invalid  chair.  Even  then  there  was  some 
delay.  A  gentle  argument  seemed  to  be 
going  on  between  the  young  man  and  some 
one  within  the  carriage.  But  it  ended  in  his 
stretching  out  his  strong  arms  and  lifting 
thence  a  tall  but  pale  and  fragile  young  girl, 
whom  he  tenderly  placed  in  the  chair. 
When  he  had  wrapped  her  round  and  asked 
her  a  dozen  questions  of  her  comfort,  a 
porter  was  about  to  push  the  chair  towards 
the  train.  But  the  young  man  would  not 
suffer  it.  Every  office  there  seemed  too 
precious  to  be  shared.  Step  by  step,  as 
though  he  were  wheeling  a  vessel  brimful 
of  priceless  liquid  that  he  dreaded  to  spill,  he 
pushed  the  chair  slowly  to  where  I  was 
standing,  and  then  stopped,  while  the  engaged 
carriage  was  being  prepared  by  the  maid. 

In  a  railway  station  eaves-dropping  is 
almost  inevitable.  If  you  avoid  the  confi- 
dences of  one  group  you  fall  into  those  of 
another,  and  so  long  as  you  make  no  evil  use 
of  what  you  hear,  it  is  best  to  leave  the 
responsibility  to  the  speakers. 

I  could  not  help  being  fascinated  by  the 
pair  beside  me.  The  youth,  apparently  not 
more  than  twenty-one,  was  full  six  feet  in 
height,  with  a  healthy,  ruddy  face,  fine 
features,  tremulent  with  the  energy  of  life, 
and  eyes  that  saw  but  one  object  in  the 
world.  And  that  object  was  at  once  splendid 
and  sad.  No  passion  could  be  too  great  for 
her  beauty ;  no  sorrow  too  deep  for  the  awful 
shadow  that  touched  her.  Pale  golden  hair, 
already  a  little  mffled  by  travel,  lay  against 
the  translucent  white  and  the  momentary 
flush  of  a  childlike  face,  that  seemed  passing 
into  the  maturity,  not  of  a  woman,  but  of  an 
angel.  Never  before  or  since  have  I  seen 
in  a  living  countenance  that  suggestion  of  a 
nature,  half-angel,  half-child,  which  is  so 
touching  in  the  great  Madonna  at  Dresden 
As  she  lay  back,  her  lustrous  blue  eyes 
looked  up  at  her  lover  with  supreme  content 
undimmed  by  any  touch  of  anxiety  or  fear. 
Her  fine  mobile  nostrils  and  sensitive  mouth 
were  in  complete  repose;  and  she  seemed 
encompassed  like  a  goddess  with  a  sacred  air 
impermeable  to  the  bustle  and  noise  and 
vulgarities  of  the  world. 

"  How  good  every  one  is,"  she  said,  "and 
how  capitally  all  is  arranged !  I  like  your 
idea  of  running  before  the  sun  and  following 
him  back  in  the  autumn.  It  makes  me  feel 
like  'birds,  joj'ous  birds  of  the  wandering 
wing.'  Only  unfortunately  my  wings  are  not 
my  own,  they  are  furnished  by  the  love  of 
others." 
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*'  Of  others?"  he  said;  was  it  the  plural 
he  did  not  like  ?  "  Well,  it  doesn't  take  many 
wings  to  bear  you  at  present,  but  you've 
gained  a  good  deal,  and  on  the  return 
journey  you  will  do  your  flying  for  yourself." 

"  Take  care,"  she  answered ;  "  when  my 
wings  are  strong  })erhaps  I  shall  fly  away 
altogether,  for  the  novelty  of  the  thing." 

But  her  thought  was  only  of  an  earthly 
flight ;  that  was  plain.  "  There  are  traps," 
he  said,  "and  birds  get  caught,  you  know." 

"  And  what  hajDpens  to  them  ? "  she 
asked. 

"  Some  are  killed  and  eaten,"  he  replied  ; 
"  some  are  caged,  and  some  are  tamed  and 
sit  on  one's  finger.  Which  would  you  like 
best?" 

"  I  shall  never  be  tamed,"  she  said,  "  and 
in  a  cage  I  should  die,  so  I  suppose  you 
must  kill  me  and  eat  me." 

"  Not  till  you  get  fatter,"  he  answered. 

"  Oh,  I  shall  soon  do  that  on  Scotch  oat- 
meal, and  then  how  will  you  kill  me  ?  " 

"  I  shall  kill  you  with  kindness." 

■**  I  shall  take  a  great  deal  of  that  sort  of 


killing.  But  here  is  mother ;  the  carriage 
seems  ready.     I  believe  I  could  walk  to  it." 

"Not  if  I  know  it,  Maggie;  you  shall  fly; 
here  are  your  wings." 

As  he  raised  her  in  his  arms  her  face 
looked  over  his  shoulder  like  the  waning 
moon  over  an  Alp.  And  as  I  thought  how 
soon  his  strength  must  be  left  in  darkness, 
the  irony  of  life  seemed  cruel.  God  help 
thee,  my  young  brother !  Your  love  will 
know  no  earthly  summer,  but  only  the  sad 
glories  of  autumn  memories.  If  you  were 
at  this  moment  confronted  by  Albanian 
bandits,  or  by  a  Bengal  tiger,  the  restful 
confidence  of  that  sv/eet  face  might  well  be 
justified.  In  that  great  love  of  yours  there 
is  no  earthly  monster  but  you  would  tear 
limb  from  limb  in  her  defence.  But  the  foe 
is  one  you  cannot  see  and  therefore  cannot 
strike.  And  I  am  greatly  mistaken  if  this  is 
not  the  last  summer  service  your  strong  arms 
can  do  her.  Farewell,  farewell.  And  may 
an  eternal  summer  in  a  better  world  bring  to 
fruition  the  souls  that  are  disciplined  here  by 
bliss  so  precious,  and  agonies  so  dire  ! 

OLIVER    M.    WAVERTREE. 
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LINES  ON  A  WHITE  CYCLAMEN  BROUGHT 
FROM  JERUSALEM. 

By  Sir  FRA^XIS  HASTINGS  DOYLE,  Bart., 
Late  Regius  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford. 

YOUNG  blossom  !  delicately  pure  and  fair. 
Ere  sunshine's  touch  hath  warmed  the  snow- chilled  sod; 
How  comest  thou  to  this  grim  Northern  air. 

Flower  from  the  land  of  God? 

Not  to  our  clime,  oh,  petals  pale  and  sweet, 

Are  ye  akin, — our  realms  of  strife  and  pain, — 
Nor  born  to  be  down-trodden  under  feet 

Still  hurrying  after  gain ; 

Thy  home  is  on  each  holy  mountain-side. 

O'er  plains  filled  with  the  wind-flower's  flaming  gleam, 
O'er  dells  where  the  massed  oleanders  hide. 

In  rose  clouds  the  blue  stream. 
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Thou  bringest  back  those  deathless  moments  when 

Thy  native  heaven  grew  strong  with  solemn  powers, 
And  breathest  here — A  type  of  other  men, 

And  other  lives,  than  ours. 

Yes  !  above  all,  thy  leaflets  fresh  and  white, 

White  as  the  unreached  snows  that  never  wane, 
Recall  the  Man  who  walked  thy  hills  in  light, 

That  spirit  without  stain. 
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For,  whilst  thy  virgin  grace  above  may  show 

How  spotless  His  clear  life,  the  tinge  of  red 
Beneath  that  purity  is  whispering  low 

Of  Blood  for  sinners  shed. 

So  that,  whene'er  within  us  is  renewed 

The  thought  how  worn  by  long  unsleeping  hours, 
He  moved  across  thy  Syrian  solitude, 

Through  a  wild  wealth  of  flowers ; 

We  feel  that  He,  sustained  by  love  alone, 

Was  there  to  commune  with  white  stars,  and  greet 
More  than  all  growths  by  spring  around  Him  thrown, 

Thy  white  pearls  at  His  feet. 

And  hence  we  dream,  if  dreams  may  thus  presume, 

No  fire-flash  poured  from  the  anemone, 
No  oleander's  hot  and  eager  bloom, 

Spoke  to  His  heart  like  thee. 

Bring  then  to  winters  withering  up  with  cold, 

A  balm  lent  from  thy  south — To  souls  that  pine 
Here  hunger-bitten  with  the  lust  of  gold, 

Memories  and  hopes  divine. 


OLD   VIOLINS. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  R.  HAWEIS,  M.A.,  Author  of  "Music  and  Morals. 

THIRD    PAPER. 


THE  CREMONA  SCHOOL. 

THE  hotter  suns  and  splendid  river  supply- 
ing the  fine  wood  market,  and  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  enjoyed  by  Cremona,  seem 
now  to  have  attracted  and  fixed  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  violin ;  and  there  was  now  a  grow- 
ing demand,  not  only  from  all  the  churches 
but  also  throughout  the  palaces  of  Italy. 

We  must  ever  view  that  central  square  of 
Cremona,  where  stood  the  Church  of  St. 
Dominic,  with  feehngs  of  the  deepest  in- 
terest. Standing  opposite  the  fagade  on  our 
right  hand  lies  the  house  of  the  Amati ;  there 
worked  Andrew,  the  founder  of  the  school, 
making,  in  1550,  close  copies  of  the  Bres- 
cians,  Caspar  and  Maggini. 

There  were  the  boys,  Anthony  and  Jerome, 
who  afterwards  made  jointly  those  violins  so 
much  sought  after ;  but  oddly  enough  re- 
verted to  the  tubbier  model,  and  over- 
grooved  the  sides  of  their  bellies  and  backs, 
thinning  their  tone,  until  the  genius  of  Jerome 
discerned  the  error  and  reverted  to  the 
Brescian  type. 

Here  was  born  the  great  Nicolas  Amati, 
159^ — 1C84,  who  struck  out  his  own  model, 


flattened,  and  in  his  best  time  scarcely  re- 
taining a  trace  of  the  vicious  side-groove  of 
the  earlier  Amatis. 

On  the  same  work -bench,  as  students  in 
the  school  of  the  immortal  Nicolas,  sat 
Andrew  Guarnerius  and  the  incomparable 
Stradiuarius,  finishing  their  master's  violins 
and  copying  for  years  his  various  models 
with  incomparable  skill  and  docility. 

Almost  next  door,  probably  on  the  death 
of  Nicolas  Amati,  Stradiuarius  set  up  his 
shop,  opposite  the  west  front  of  the  big 
church  ;  there  for  fifty  years  more  he  worked 
with  uninterrupted  assiduity ;  and  next  door 
to  him  the  family  of  Guarnerii  had  their  work- 
rooms, and  so  in  that  little  square  were  all 
the  finest  violins  made  in  the  short  space  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The 
body  of  Stradiuarius  lies  in  the  Church  of  the 
Rosary,  not  a  stone's-throw  from  his  own 
house;  and  thus  great  men  died,  and  were 
buried,  working  in  friendly  rivalry,  and  leav- 
ing their  echoes  to  roll  from  pole  to  pole. 

I  have  a  delicate  Andrew  Guarnerius  of 
1665,  which  shows  admirably  the  transition 
between  the  full  form  of  the  earlier  Amatis 
and  the  superior  flat  model  of  Nicolas  Amati. 
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It  was  made,  doubtless,  under  the  eye  of 
Nicolas,  and  perhaps  criticized  by  Stradi- 
uarius,  who  probably  sat  on  the  same  bench 
and  shared  Andrew's  glue-pot. 

In  my  Andrew  Guarnerius  the  drooping 
Brescian  corners  have  vanished,  and  the  lower 
angles  are  turned  up  sharp;  but  the  middle 
lengths  fail  to  attain  the  pleasantly  balanced 
curves  and  the  graceful  upper  width  and  free- 
dom of  Mr.  Amherst's  later  Nicolas  Amati,  of 
1676,  a  true  gem,  despite  the  apparent  plain- 
ness of  the  back. 

Andrew  Guarnerius  has  also  quite  got  rid 
of  the  rough,  coarse,  thick  Brescian  S,  which 
was  always  ugly  and  too  wide,  and  in  its 
place  the  eye  is  rejoiced  to  find  a  lovely  and 
delicately  rounded  S,  unlike  at  top  and  bottom, 
but  only  a  shade  less  graceful  than  the  free- 
hand writing  of  Nicolas  himself. 

The  great  Nicolas  (1596 — 16S4)  began  to 
change  his  model,  reverting  to  the  later 
Brescian  in  all  but  his  sound-holes  and  two 
curves,  about  1625.  His  violins  increased 
in  size,  and  would  have  increased  in  power^ 
had  it  not  been  for  a  remnant  of  the  early 
Amati  side-grooving,  which  is  said  to  thin 
the  tone.  The  dip  from  the  foot  of  the 
bridge  is  thought  to  be  too  great,  but  the 
upper  part  of  the  grand  pattern  is  truly 
noble.  Some  of  his  scrolls  have  been  criti- 
cized as  too  small  and  contracted,  but  there 
is  nothing  of  this  in  a  1676  specimen  before 
me  ;  and  although  the  corners  are  pointed 
and  highly  elegant,  there  is  nothing  weak  ; 
yet  the  whole  is  full  of  feminine  grace. 

The  varnish,  when  not  as  is  usual  rubbed 
off,  inclines  to  light  orange  with  clear  golden 
tints.  The  tone  is  so  sweet  and  sensitive 
that  it  "seems  to  leap  forth  before  the  bow 
has  touched  the  strings,  and  goes  on  like  a 
bell  long  after  the  bow  has  left  them.  To  a 
nne  Joseph  Guarnerius  you  have  sometimes 
to  lay  siege  and  then  you  are  rewarded,  but 
the  Nicolas  Amati  is  won  almost  before  it  is 
wooed. 

The  incomparable  Antonius  Stradiuarius, 
or  Stradivari,  lived  between  1644 — 1737. 
His  latest  known  violin  bears  date  1736,  and 
mentions  his  age,  ninety-two.  He  worked 
without  haste  and  without  rest.  His  life 
was  interrupted  only  by  the  siege  of  Cremona 
in  1702.  But  his  art  knew  no  politics,  and 
the  foreign  courts  of  Spain  and  France  were 
quite  as  eager  to  get  his  violins  as  the  Go- 
vernor of  Cremona,  or  the  Duke  of  Modena. 

Up  to  about  1668  he  was  simply  the  appren- 
tice of  Nicolas;  we  find  scrolls  and  sound- 
holes  cut  by  the  pupil  on  the  master's  violins. 
He  even  made  and  labelled  for  Nicolas. 


In  1668  he  leaves  his  master's  shop  and 
sets  up  for  himself.  But  for  thirty  years 
this  consummate  student,  whilst  making 
every  conceivable  experiment  with  lutes, 
guitars,  and  violins,  practically  copied  closely 
the  best  models  of  Nicolas  Amati. 

Still  we  notice  that  from  1686— 1694  his 
sound-holes  begin  to  decline,  his  form  grows 
flatter,  his  curves  extended,  his  corners  tossed 
np  and  pointed,  the  scroll  bolder,  varnish 
inclining  away  from  the  browns  and  light 
orange  to  the  rich  yellows  and  light  reds. 
Notice  the  way  in  which  his  purfling  at  the 
corners,  like  a  little  curved  wasp's  sting,  fol- 
lows no  outline  of  the  violin,  and  is  not  in 
the  middle  of  the  angle,  but  points  freely  to- 
wards the  corner  of  the  angle.  What  chid  as 
the  French  say. 

In  1687  the  master  makes  his  long  pattern 
— not  really  longer,  but  looking  longer  because 
of  the  contracted  sides.  The  Spanish  Quat- 
tuor,  inlaid  with  ivory,  illustrates  the  fancy 
and  skill  of  the  workman — as  did  also  an 
exquisitely  carved  lute  by  Stradiuarius,  exhi- 
bited at  the  South  Kensington  jNIuseum. 

It  was  not  until  Stradiuarius  had  entered 
upon  his  fifty-sixth  year  that  he  attained  his 
zenith  and  fixed  his  model,  known  as  the 
grand  pattern. 

Between  1700  and  1725  those  extraordi- 
nary creations  passed  from  his  chisel,  as  the 
master-pieces  on  canvas  passed  from  the 
brush  of  Raphael. 

The  finest  of  these  specimens — like  that 
possessed  by  Mr.  Adams,  the  Dolphin,  and 
by  Mr.  Hart,  the  Betts  Strad. — fetch  from 
;^3oo  to  ;^i,ooo,  which  last  sum  was  offered 
by  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  for  the  Dolphin 
and  refused  by  Mr.  Adams.  To  try  and 
describe  these  instruments  is  like  trying  to 
describe  the  pastes,  glazes,  and  blues  of 
Nankin  china.  Beneath  the  tangible  points 
of  outlme,  scroll,  character,  and  variety  of 
thickness  and  modification  of  form,  de- 
pendent on  qualities  of  wood  known  to  the 
master,  there  lie  still  the  intangible  things 
which  will  hardly  bear  describing,  even  when 
the  violin  is  under  the  eye — one  might 
almost  say  under  the  microscope.  A  rough 
attempt  by  contrast  may  be  made  in 
detail. 

Take  but  one  detail  for  the  benefit  of  the 
general  reader,  the  inner  side  curves  and  angles 
of  the  middle  boughts. 

In  Caspar  and  Maggini  those  curves  are 
drooping  at  the  corners,  longish  and  un- 
decided in  character;  in  I^uiffoprugcar  it 
amounts  almost  to  a  wriggle.  Nicolas 
Amati  balances  the  top  and  bottom  of  his 
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hollow  curve  with  a  certain  mastery,  but  it 
still  has'  a  long  oval  sweep,  with  a  definite 
relation  of  balance  between  the  top  and 
the  bottom  angle.  Having  mastered  this 
sweep,  Stradiuarius  begins  to  play  with  his 
curves  and  angles.  He  feels  strong  enough 
to  trifle,  like  a  skilled  acrobat,  with  the 
balance ;  he  lessens  the  oval,  and  tosses  up 
his  lower  corner  with  a  curioois  little  crook  at 
the  bottom  ;  the  top  angle  towers  proudly  and 
smoothly  above  it,  yet  it  is  always  graceful 
— delicious  from  its  sense  of  freedom,  almost 
insolent  in  its  strength  and  self-confidence. 
There  is  a  touch  about  Stradiuarius  here  as 
elsewhere ;  it  is  that  which  separates  the 
great  masters  everywhere  from  their  pupils — 
Giulio  Romano  from  Raphael,  Sivori  from 
Paganini,  Carlo  Bergonzi  from  Stradiuarius. 
The  freedom  of  Stradiuarius  becomes  license 
in  Carlo  Bergonzi  and  coarseness  in  Joseph 
Guarnerius ;  for,  although  the  connection 
between  Joseph  and  Stradiuarius  has  been 
questioned,  to  my  mind  it  is  sufiticiently 
clear. 

Although  Stradiuarius  made  down  to  the 
last  year  of  his  life,  still  after  1730,  feeling  his 
hand  and  sight  beginning  to  fail,  he  seldom 
signed  his  work.  We  can  catch  one,  and 
only  one,  glimpse  of  him  as  he  lived  and 
moved  and  had  his  being  at  Cremona  in 
1730,  Piazza  Domenico.  Old  Polledro, 
late  chapel-master  at  Turin,  describes  Anto- 
nius  the  lute-maker  as  an  intimate  friend  of 
his  master.  He  was  high  and  thin,  and 
looked  like  one  worn  with  much  thought 
and  incessant  industry.  In  summer  he  wore 
a  white  cotton  nightcap,  and  in  winter  one  of 
some  woollen  material.  He  was  never  seen 
without  his  apron  of  white  leather,  and  every 
day  was  to  him  exactly  like  every  other  day. 
His  mind  was  always  riveted  upon  his  one 
pursuit,  and  he  seemed  neither  to  know  nor 
to  desire  the  least  change  of  occupation. 
His  violins  sold  for  four  golden  livres  apiece, 
and  were  considered  the  best  in  Italy ;  and 
as  he  never  spent  anything  except  upon  the 
necessaries  of  life  and  his  own  trade,  he 
saved  a  good  deal  of  money,  and  the  simple- 
minded  Cremonese  used  to  make  jokes  about 
his  thriftiness,  and  the  proverb  passed,  "  As 
rich  as  Stradiuarius." 

A  traveller  who  lately  visited  his  house,  still 
standing  in  the  square  of  Cremona,  remarked 
that  it  was  heated  through  with  the  sun  like 
an  oven.  He  said  you  might  sit  and  sweat 
there  as  in  a  Turkish  bath.  That  was  how 
the  Cremona  makers  dried  their  wood,  and  so 
it  was  their  oils  distilled  slowly  and  remained 
always  at  a  high   temperature,  their  varnish 


weltered  and  soaked  into  the  pine  bellies  and 
sycamore  backs  beneath  the  tropical  heat  of 
those  seventeenth-century  summers  ! 

Joseph    Anthony    Guarnerius    del    Jesu 

IHS  (^^^7 — ^745)5  towers  ahead  and  shoul- 
ders above  the  other  illustrious  Guarnerii, 
viz.  Andrew  and  Joseph,  his  sons,  Peter, 
brother  of  Joseph  {so?i),  Peter  of  Mantua, 
son  of  "  Joseph  Fi/ius  Andrece." 

The  loud  and  rich  tone  of  the  later  Joseph 
del  Jesu  violins  makes  him  the  formidable 
rival  of  Stradiuarius.  Paganini  preferred  his 
Joseph,  now  in  the  INIunicipal  Palace  of 
Genoa,  to  all  others. 

Who  was  JosejDh's  master  ?  The  idea  that 
Joseph  or  any  one  who  lived  either  in 
Amati's  or  Guarnerius's  house — one  on  the 
right  the  other  on  the  left  of  Stradiuarius,  in 
the  same  square  at  Cremona — was  entirely 
unaffected  by  the  great  man's  influence,  has 
always  seemed  to  me  absurd.  That  in- 
fluence has  been  denied  as  vehemently  in 
late  years  as  it  used  to  be  formerly  taken  for 
granted.  Still,  the  great  Joseph  is  claimed 
as  the  pupil  of  Joseph,  son  of  Andrew — that 
Andrew  who  sat  by  the  side  of  Stradiuarius  in 
Nicolas  Amati's  workshop.  With  this  I  find 
no  fault ;  but  if  the  influence  of  Stradiuarius 
cannot  be  seen  in  the  early  Josephs,  the  later 
Josephs  show  undoubted  signs  of  the  master, 
who  between  1700  and  1730  had  eclipsed 
all  his  predecessors.  In  some  details  Jo- 
seph's undoubted  reversion  to  Brescian  in- 
fluence, and  that  early,  is  interesting — the 
flat  model,  the  long  sound-holes,  and,  it  must 
be  added,  often  the  rough  work.  Still,  in 
Joseph's  middle  period  there  occurs  that 
very  high  finish  which  reminds  one  of 
Stradiuarius.  The  elegance  of  the  Strad. 
scroll  is  never  attained,  perhaps  not  even 
aimed  at.  The  Josephs  of  about  1740  are 
most  in  request.  They  are  large  and  mas- 
sively made,  the  wood  of  finest  acoustic  pro- 
perty, the  Brescian  sound-hole  toned  down 
and  rounded  more  like  Stradiuarius.  A  fine 
genuine  violin  of  this  period  will  not  go  for 
less  than  two  hundred  guineas,  and  four  hun- 
dred would  not  be  an  out-and-out  price. 
The  Guarnerius  head  or  scroll  is  often  quaint 
and  full  of  self-assertion.  The  violin  has 
the  strongest  make,  temper,  and  stamp ; 
the  fourth  string  is  often  as  rich  as  a 
trumpet.  His  last  period  is  troubled  by  cer- 
tain inferior  violins  called  prison  fiddles. 
The  tale  runs  that  Joseph  was  imprisoned 
for  some  political  offence,  and  was  supplied 
with  refuse  wood  by  the  gaoler's  daughter. 
The  prison  fiddle  is  a  boon  to  forgers ;  their 
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bad  fiddles   pass   freely   for  the  interesting 
"  prison  Josephs." 

With  Carlo  Bergonzi  (171S — 1755)  ^^'^^^ 
Guadagnini  (1710 — 1750)  the  great  Cremona 
school  comes  to  an  end.  The  very  varnish 
disappears,  the  cunning  in  wood  selection 
seems  to  fail  the  pale  reflectors  of  a  dying 
art,  and  the  passion  for  vigour  and  finish  has 
also  departed. 

If  I  have  in  the  above  remarks  omitted 
great  names  like  Rugerius,  Cappa,  Albani, 
Montagnana  (Cremona  and  Venice),  it  is 
because  I  am  dealing  with  characteristics 
more  than  with  men,  and  have  used  my  men, 
not  in  catalogue,  but  as  landmarks  in  art. 

As  the  greatest  masters  grow  rare,  the 
secondary  stars  cannot  fail  to  rise  annually 
in  value. 

The  violin,  although  it  culminated,  is  not 
exhausted  at  Cremona ;  but  it  would  lead 
me  into  a  new  branch  of  my  subject  to  deal 
with  the  other  schools.  These  after  all  are 
but  reflections,  more  or  less  pale  or  perfect, 
of  the  incomparable  Cremonese  masters. 

Florence,  Bologna  and  Rome  (1680 — 
1760)  may  be  briefly  summarised  under  the 
names  of  Gabrielli,  F.  ;Tononi,  B.;  and  Tech- 
ier, R.  Venice  (1690 — 1764)  claims  D.  Mon- 
tagnana (famous  for  his  violoncellos),  and 
Sanctus  Seraphino.  Naples  (1680— 1800) 
boasts  of  the  families  of  Testore,  the  Gag- 
liano,  and  Grancino.  IMilan  owns  to  C.  F. 
Landolphus,  a  very  capital  maker,  rapidly 
rising  in  estimation  (1750).  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Joseph  Guarnerius,  and  beware  of  his 
clever  imitations  ;  beware  still  more  of  those 
vulgar  red  imitations  (from  which  even  Gil- 
lott's  collection  was  not  quite  free),  perpe- 
trated on  many  a  passable  Landolphus,  to 
make  him  look  like  a  Guarnerius  del  Jesu. 


FRENCH  SCHOOL. 

Passing  to  the  French  school  (16 10 — 
1880)  we  note  the  fathers  of  it — Medard 
(1610),  Boquay  and  Pieray  (1700 — 1730), 
De  Combre  (1730 — 1760),  and  greatest  of 
all  Lupot  and  Pique.  These  two  last  men, 
in  all  but  their  silicate  varnish,  which  chips 
rather  than  rubs,  made  consummate  copies 
of  Stradiuarius ;  their  violins  improve  every 
year.  To  the  late  M.  Vuillaume  is  due  the 
merit  of  almost  re-creating  a  taste  for  fine 
viohn  patterns,  not  only  by  his  diligent  re- 
search and  collection,  but  by  his  admirable 
studies  in  the  workshop  and  attention  to 
detail.  Chanot  and  Gand  are  also  excellent 
devotees  of  the  lost  art.  The  awful  Mire- 
court  laboratory  sends  forth  annually  waggon- 


loads  of  Cremonas,  boiled,  cleaned,  rubbed, 
and  otherwise  withered  with  apparent  age. 
They  smell  as  badly  as  they  sound.  The 
immortal  Lupot — greatest  of  French  masters 
— did  not  boil  and  dry  in  ovens  and  cook 
with  acids  his  woods ;  he  copied  fair  and 
varnished  full,  and  time  is  now  doing  for  him 
what  it  will  never  do  for  the  revolting  shams 
of  Mirecourt.  In  fifty  years  "Lupot  "will 
rank  little  below  Stradiuarius  himself  in  tone ; 
his  roughness  of  timbre  is  even  now  rapidly 
mellowing,  and  his  sweet  brilliancy  is  rather 
suggestive  of  the  clear  ringing  sweetness  of 
the  Strad.  than  the  loud  rich  roundness  of  the 
Joseph  del  Jesu. 

GERMAN  SCHOOL. 

In  passing  to  the  German  School  (1621 
— 1800,  &c.),  the  two  M.  Albanis  of  Botzen 
are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Palermitan 
E.  Albani,  pupil  of  N.  Amati.  Setting  aside 
the  Fendts  and  Lotts,  who  worked  in  Eng- 
land, there  is  but  one  German  name  para- 
mount. It  is  Jacobus  Steiner  (1680  and  on- 
wards)— he  was  unhappily  deeply  infected 
with  round  viol  tub  model  with  the  worst  of 
side  scoops.  After  visiting  Cremona  his 
form  improved,  but  never  attained  to  the 
late  Maggini,  much  less  to  the  later  Nicolas 
type.  His  workmanship  at  the  best  is 
superb ;  his  varnish  green  yellow  or  green 
brown — often  spoiled  by  being  rewashed  and 
oiled  by  modern  cooks — his  tone  piercing, 
not  to  say  screaming;  but  in  every  way  Steiner 
is  so  strong  and  so  full  of  character  that  his 
very  defects  were  idolised ;  he  fascinated  his 
age,  and  his  mistakes  corrupted  the  violin 
model  in  England  and  retarded  the  progress 
of  Cremonese  form  here  for  about  one  hundred 
years. 

ENGLISH  SCHOOL. 

Passing  to  the  English  School,  we  have  to 
note  that  (like  the  French),  the  Brescian  and 
Cremona  makers  were  at  first  copied  up  to 
the  days  of  Barak  Norman  (168S — 1740), 
when,  the  French  remaining  true  to  Cremona, 
the  Steiner  mania  seized  upon  England  ;  but 
although  Duke  (1768)  and  others  leaned 
much  to  the  Steiner  model,  there  certainly 
never  was  a  time  in  England  when  the 
Italian  school  had  not  its  eager  copyists,  and 
our  Banks  (Benjamin)  1727— 95»  ^^^^X  ^^'^'^ 
be  called  the  English  Amati.  During  the 
last  half  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  centuries  the  Duke 
mania  in  England  raged  so  furiously  that 
hardly  a  respectable  kitchen  in  the  land, 
not  to  speak  of  the  beershop,  was  without 
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its  Duke  violin.  The  Duke  label  was  as 
recklessly  forged  here  as  the  Steiner  label 
in  Germany.  A  fine  Duke  will  always 
fetch  money ;  but  fine  Dukes  are  not  very 
common,  although  the  market  is  choked  with 
the  name. 

We  dismiss  with  reluctance  the  Fendts  and 
Lotls  (1756 — 1S32),  who  worked  in  Dodd's 
shop — but  were  never  allowed  to  varnish  for 
'  Dodd,  who  claimed  to  have  the  Cremona 
receipt,  and  indeed  covered  his  instruments 
with  very  fine  stuff  of  some  sort. 

With  regret  I  now  quit  what  I  hope  has 
been  an  instructive  as  well  as  an  interesting 
field  of  observation.  The  prospect  opens 
before  me  as  I  close.  The  Cremona  Sound, 
the  Cremona  Connoisseur,  the  Forger,  the 
Fiddle  Market,  are  still  so  many  untouched 
chapters,  and  each  of  the  violin  schools  here 
rapidly  summarised  would  amply  repay 
attention. 

Perhaps  the  following  mems  maybe  useful 
to  the  general  reader,  and  I  note  them  briefly 
before  laying  down  my  pen. 

Tone  Qualities. 

Diiiffoprugcar,  Bologna  and  Lyons,  1540  (?) 
interesting  as  an  antique ;  without  much  cha- 
racter ;  weak  tone  ;  strings  unequal  in 
quality. 

Gaspar  di  Salo,  of  Brescia,  1560 — -1610; 
powerful  viol  tone,  muffled ;  but  full,  round, 
loud  tone  in  his  later  flat  models. 

Maggini,  of  Brescia,  1590 — 1640;  crisper, 
clearer,  and  as  powerful. 

Nicolas  Amati,  of  Cremona,  1596 — 1684; 
very  sweet  and  sensitive  ;  fourth  string  weak, 
but  otherwise  even  and  very  smooth  in  tone ; 
deficient  in  power. 

Slradhiafiiis,  of  Cremona,  1644 — 1737;^ 
clear,  sweet,  bell-like,  and  at  the  same  time  ■ 
round  and  full  ;  exceptional  in  combining  ; 
such  qualities  with  a  certain  rich  sensitive- 
ness ;  not  thin  like  Amati,  nor  gruff  like  \ 
Gaspar,  nor  coarse  as  Joseph  Guarnerius  del 
Jesu  is  sof/ietimes. 

Joseph  Guarnerius  del  Jesu,  of  Cremona, 
1683— 1745;  often  louder  than  Stradiuarius; 
full,  rich,  powerful,  and  when  in  order,  and 
kept  so,  sensitive  and  responsive  ;  often 
fractious  and  husky  if  the  least  neglected. 

Jacobus  Stei?ier,  German,  1620  ;  piercing, 
and,  when  not  screaming,  then  sweet  and 
very  fascinating,  when  the  ear  gets  accus- 
tomed to  it ;  fourth  string  wanting  in  round- 
ness; first  string  as  shrill  and  keen  as  a  fife. 


In   the  following   picked   catalogue   I  have 
italicised  the  greatest  makers. 

Italian  Schools. 

BRESCIA,  1520 — 1620. 

Gaspar  di  Salo,  1560 — 1610. 
G.  P.  Maggini,  1590 — 1640. 

CREMONA,  1550 — 1760. 

Andreas  Amati,  1520 — 1580. 
Jerome  and  Anthony  Amati,  1570 — 1635. 
Nicolas  Amati,  1596 — 1684. 
Stradiuarius,  1644 — 1737. 
Joseph     Aiithony     Guar?ierius     del    Jesu, 
*!• 
IHS'  ^'^^3—1745- 

Carlo  Bergonzi,  17 18— 1755. 

FLORENCE,  BOLOGNA,  AND   ROME. 
1680 — 1760. 

Gabrielli,  F. ;  Techier,  R. ;  The  Tononis, 
B.  [Duiffoprugcar]  15 10 — 30. 

VENICE,  1690 — 1764. 

D.  Montagnana. 

Sanctus  Seraphino.    G.  Tononi. 

NEAPOLITAN,   1680 — 180O. 

Grancino  Family.     Testore  Family. 
Gagliano  Family  and  F.  Landolpho. 

French  School,  i6io — 1875. 

Medard,  16 10. 

Boquay  )     ^ 

Pieray     }  1700-1730. 

De  Combre,  1730 — 1760. 

it: }  ■758-8.4. 

Vuillaume,  1799 — 1875. 

German  School,  1621 — 17 — . 

Albani,  1621 — i68o  (?). 

Jacob  A.  Steiner,  1620 . 

Kloz,  1670 — 17—. 

English  School,  1620 — 1832. 

Wise  &  Rayman,  1620 — 1650 

Barak  Norman,  1688 — 1740. 

Banks,  1727 — 1795. 

The  Forsters,  1739 — 180S. 

Duke,  1768,  &c. 

The  Fendts,  1756— 1S32. 
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WILLIAM  ELLIS, 

ffibttcatiouist  ;uib  iOhilanthvopist. 
Bv  WILLIAM  JOLLY,   H.M.  Insi-kctok  of   Schools. 


""PHERE  passed  away  in  London,  on  the 
-L  1 8th  of  February  last,  in  his  eighty- 
first  year,  a  remarkable  man,  whose  retiring 
modesty  has  hidden  his  name  from  popular 
tame,  but  who  will  yet  achieve  renown  when 
his  enlightened  labours  for  human  well- 
being,  on  which  he  spent  above  a  quarter  of 
a  million,  are  adequately  told.  This  was 
William  F^llis,  philanthropist,  educationist, 
and  social  philosopher,  whose  death  is  not 
unworthily  associated  in  time  with  that  of  the 
great  Carlyle — the  one  a  notable  lasher  of 
abuses  and  shams,  the  other  an  enthusiastic 
v/orker  in  the  best  means  for  their  pre- 
vention. 

The  decease  of  this  good  Englishman  in 
a  green  old  age,  recalls  a  noteworthy  educa- 
tional endeavour  of  thirty  )'ears  ago,  less 
known  even  amongst  educationists  than  it 
deserves.  The  memorable  year  1848,  amidst 
its  political  and  social  disturbances,  wit- 
nessed the  unobtrusive  foundation  of  three 
schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
established,  amongst  other  aims,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  furnishing  the  people 
with  a  broader  and  more  /ife-preparijig  edu- 
cation than  was  common  ;  the  want  of  which, 
it  was  thought,  rendered  such  social  con- 
vulsions possible,  and,  when  they  happened, 
dangerous.  These  schools  were  the  National 
Hall  School  of  William  Lovett,  the  high- 
souled  moral-force  Chartist,  founded  in  Hol- 
born  in  February  of  that  year;  the  first 
Birkbeck  school  in  London,  opened  in  July; 
and  the  Edinburgh  Williams'  School,  in 
December.  These  institutions  were  the  prac- 
tical outcome  of  a  great  educational  agita- 
tion, mainly  originated  and  carried  on  by 
George  Combe,  assisted  by  several  like- 
minded  friends  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  the  chief  of  Vv'hom  was  William 
Ellis,  the  manager  of  the  Indemnity  Marine 
Assurance  Company  in  London.  Not  a  few 
in  Scotland  and  England  will  yet  recall 
the  indefatigable  efforts  of  George  Combe 
and  his  friends  to  draw  public  attention  to 
the  rising  cause  of  National  Education,  and 
to  make  it  more  worthy  of  the  name,  as  a 
preparation  of  the  man  and  the  citizen  for 
life.  They  will  remember  Combe's  lectures 
on  the  subject,  delivered  in  1833  before  the 
Edinburgli  Philosophical  Institution,  then 
the  Philosophical  Association,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  founders ;  the  influence  these 


exercised  in  directing  the  public  mind,  and 
the  subsequent  agitation  in  regard  to  educa- 
tion ;  the  countless  speeches  and  pamphlets 
then  given  forth  ;  the  great  educational 
crusade  of  1851,  of  which  Manchester,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Glasgow  were  the  centres  ;  and 
the  numerous  educational  measures  succes- 
sively submitted  to  Parliament,  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  Elementary  Education  Acts  of 
1870  and  1872.  The  efforts  and  aims  of 
the  Combe  party  were  not  confined  to  mere 
public  agitation  on  the  great  questions  in- 
volved, but  extended  to  earnest  practical 
effort,  in  establishing  schools  that  would 
furnish  models  of  what  they  thought  popular 
education  ought  to  be,  and  of  what  they 
hoped  it  would  some  day  become. 

One  of  the  important  matters  to  which 
they  addressed  themselves  in  these  schools 
was  the  curriculum,  the  subjects  that  should 
form  the  staple  of  the  education  supplied. 
Their  views  on  this  great  question  were  un- 
usually broad,  practical,  and  philosophical, 
and  they  were  worked  out  in  their  schools 
with  great  success,  surprising  for  such  a  new 
and  untried  system.  According  to  the  pro- 
spectus of  the  Edinburgh  school,  founded  by 
Combe,  assisted  by  William  Ellis  and  other 
friends,  their  curriculum  included  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  spelling,  grammar,  com- 
position, history,  geography,  book-keeping ; 
the  elements  of  mathematics  and  the  physi- 
cal sciences  (the  teaching  of  science  receiv- 
ing special  attention) ;  a  "  knowledge  of 
the  natural  sources  of  wealth,  and  of  the 
natural  laws  which  govern  its  production 
and  distribution,"  as  unfolded  in  Political 
or  Social  Economy;  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  human  body  and  mind,  and  of  their 
relations,  and  the  natural  laws  by  which  their 
functions  are  regulated.  Social  Science  and 
Physiology  were  prominent  features  of  the 
instruction  given  from  the  first,  the  aim  of 
the  whole  being  "  to  communicate  such 
knowledge  and  such  amount  of  it  as  would 
enable  a  man  intelligently  and  successfully 
to  perform  the  various  duties  of  life,  personal 
and  relative,  and  at  the  same  time  give  the 
best  training  to  all  his  faculties."  Many  of 
these  subjects  are  now  commonplaces  of  the 
common  school ;  but,  when  first  advocated 
and  taught,  they  formed  astounding-  innova- 
tions, opposed  by  all  the  old  wives  of  the 
political,  social,   and  theological  worlds,  as 
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tendincT  to  subvert  the  order  established  bv 
Providence  for  keeping  us,  in  every  sense, 
"  in  our  proper  stations." 

On  the  teaching  of  one  subject,  which 
then  roused  fierce  controversy,  these  educa- 
tionists held  special  views — that  of  the  burn- 
ing subject  of  Religion.  There  never  have 
lived  more  earnest  advocates  of  the  vital 
importance  of  religion  in  education  than 
these  men,  who  were  then  ignorantly  sup- 
posed to  be  its  adversaries.  As  George 
Combe  says,  in  one  of  his  abundant  plead- 
ings in  its  favour,  "  In  a  philosophical  educa- 
tion, Religion  must  of  necessity  find  a  place, 
because  Veneration  is  implanted  in  the 
mind,  and  the  Divine  Being  is  its  highest 
and  most  legitimate  object " — a  sentiment 
echoed  by  Mr.  Ellis  in  all  his  works,  which 
are  hallowed  by  its  spirit,  and  one  of  which, 
on  Social  Science,  he  named  "  Religion  in 
Common  Life,"  after  the  well-known  sermon 
by  Dr.  Caird.  But  they  held  with  the  great 
Dr.  Chalmers  and  many  others,  that  the 
school  is  not  the  proper  place  for  doctrinal 
teaching ;  that  this  ought  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  great  and  powerful  organizations  for 
such  instruction,  the  Churches ;  and  that,  if 
these  Churches  were  truly  awake  to  the  real 
importance  which  they  rightly  declare  belongs 
to  this  subject,  and  to  the  need  of  a  much 
more  thorough  religious  education  than  is 
possible  in  national  schools,  they  would  rouse 
themselves  with  due  earnestness  to  claim 
and  undertake  such  teaching  as  their  own 
special  work,  and  thus  cause,  as  Dr.  Chalmers 
urges,  "a.  most  wholesome  rivalship  in  the 
great  aim  of  rearing,  on  the  basis  of  their 
respective  systems,  a  moral  and  Christian 
population,  well  taught  in  the  principles  and 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  along  with  being 
well  taught  in  the  lessons  of  ordinary  scholar- 
ship." They,  therefore,  excluded  theological 
instruction  from  the  public  school,  while 
earnestly  advocating  its  teaching  by  other 
agencies. 

Not  a  few  readers  will,  no  doubt,  cherish 
different  views  in  regard  to  this  subject, 
holding  that  Religion  should  still  be  taught 
in  school,  as  in  the  past.  But  it  surely 
becomes  us  all,  to  understand  and  recognise 
that  different  men  may,  and  must,  have 
different  ideas  on  this,  as  on  all  other  sub- 
jects ;  to  discriminate  friends  from  enemies 
in  all  discussions  concerning  it ;  and  to 
tolerate  diff"erences  among  those  who  equally 
feel  its  paramount  influence,  though  advo- 
cating -different  methods  of  securing  its 
efficient  teaching.  The  schools  of  Combe 
and  his  friends   being  based  on  this  sever- 


ance of  dogma  from  the  school,  were  known 
as  "  Secular,"  a  title  determinately  chosen 
by  Combe  as  expressing  the  function  of  the 
common  school  in  its  relation  to  education, 
the  "  religious "  instruction  being  left  by 
them  to  the  proper  "religious  "  agencies.  The 
designation  Avas  unfortunate  in  many  respects, 
especially  as  being  liable  to  misinterpreta- 
tion, and  as  confounding  them  with  the  popu- 
larly obnoxious  anti-theological  sect  which 
afterwards  chose  the  same  name.  This, 
however,  was  Avisely  never  adopted  by 
William  Ellis  for  the  schools  founded  by 
him.  In,  therefore,  claiming  the  Combe  and 
Ellis  party  as  friends  of  religious  education 
of  the  most  earnest  type,  we  do  not  base  the 
claim  on  charity,  but  on  simple  justice  to 
men  who  have  too  long  been  supposed  to  be 
its  enemies. 

Schools  were  established  to  carry  out  this 
novel  educational  programme  in  London, 
Edinburgh,  Leith,  Glasgow,  IManchester,  Sal- 
ford,  Blandford,  and  elsewhere.  These  were 
remarkably  successful,  as  testified  by  com- 
petent, unbiassed  authorities.  They  have, 
without  doubt,  by  means  of  their  work  and 
the  controversies  it  led  to,  exercised  a  strong, 
healthy,  and  abiding  influence,  in  making  our 
recent  educational  legislation  the  broader  and 
more  educative  thing  it  has  become,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  by  the  ancients  of  Norton 
apprehensiveness  and  Sherbrooke  narrow- 
ness. Their  curriculum  and  the  utterances 
expounding  it,''^  form  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  vexed  and  important  problem  of  what 
ought  to  be  taught  in  our  schools,  which 
merits  the  study  of  all  interested  in  educa- 
tion. Great  points  in  its  favour  are  not  only 
that  it  was  an  attempt  to  base  its  solution 
on  philosophical  grounds  and  on  the  science 
of  human  nature,  but  that  it  was  practically 
and  successfully  carried  out  in  many  schools 
throughout  the  country.  These  were  charac- 
terized, besides,  by  other  interesting  features, 
such  as  the  abolition  of  corporal  punish- 
ment, the  subordination  of  the  linguistic  in 
favour  of  the  real  in  teaching,  while  acknow- 
ledging the  true  function  of  languages  in 
education,  especially  the  native  tongue,  and 
other  unusual  points  too  many  to  mention 
here.  The  most  of  these  institutions  existed 
till  the  passing  of  the  recent  Education  Acts, 
when,  from  various  causes  apart  altogether 
from  their  work,  for  they  were  successful  to  the 
end,  they  were  given  up — many  of  the  points 
contended  for  being,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
promoters,  secured  in  these  Acts.    The  Birk- 

*  A  risttmi  of  these  is  contained  in  "  Education  :  its  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  as  developed  by  George  Combe,"  edited 
by  the  writer.    Macmillan  &  Co.,  London.    _  ,  . 
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[By  p2nnibsion  of  Arthur  E.  Durliam,  Esq.,  by  whom  the  originaJ  photograph  was  taken  in  iS68.] 


beck  schools,  however,  founded  by  Wilham 
Elhs,  still  flourish,  and,  being  permanently 
endowed,  will  continue  to  be  carried  on — 
admirable  monuments  of  what  these  public- 
spirited  men  attempted  in  education,  and 
amongst  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  yet  exist- 
ing of  what  a  National  system  ought  to  be, 
as  a  preparation  of  our  people  for  practical 
life,  domestic,  social,  and  political. 

William  Ellis  was  born  in  London  in  the 
year  1800.  Being  the  son  of  a  merchant,  and 
becoming,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-six,  mana- 
ger of  the  Assurance  Company  with  which  he 
remained  connected  all  his  life,  his  attention 
was  early  directed  to  social  and  commercial 
questions.     His   strong  philosophical   spirit 


did  not  allow  him  to  rest  content  with  the 
received  doctrines  on  these  abstruse  subjects, 
but  impelled  him  to  personal  practical  inves- 


tigation 


m  the   then  awakening   science  of 


Social  Economy,  which  his  intimacy  with 
Home  Tooke,  James  Mill,  and  their  intel- 
lectual circle,  increased.  His  highly  philan- 
thropic disposition  interested  him  greatly  in 
the  working  classes,  and  determined  him  to 
devote  his  life  to  an  endeavour  to  make  his 
philosophical  studies  a  practical  means  of 
alleviating  the  many  evils  under  which  they 
had  long  groaned,  through  ignorance  of  the 
principles  at  the  basis  of  commercial  and 
social  phenomena.  His  clear-headed,  prac- 
tical sense  showed  him  that  the  best  means 
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of  dispelling  this  ignorance  was  through  the 
school.  Lectures  and  books,  he  saw,  can 
only  reach  adults,  whose  untrained  minds 
and  early  educational  neglect  effectually 
prevent  their  being  able  to  grasp  such  pro- 
blems as  those  presented  in  Social  Science. 
Like  the  true  educationist  he  was,  he  earl} 
perceived  that  the  schoolroom  was  the 
best  mission-field  for  effecting  any  social 
reform  in  these  lines ;  and  he  set  himsel; 
to  digest  and  simplify  the  principles  o; 
the  science  he  wished  to  teach,  so  as  to 
a'''' apt  them  to  the  capacity  of  the  average 
child.  He  made  his  first  attempt  in  1S46, 
in  this  novel  and  seemingly  Utopian  work 
of  instruction,  at  a  British  school  in  Cam- 
berwell,  and  two  years  later  at  William 
Lovett's  National  Hall  School  in  Holborn, 
with  a  success  that  surprised  himself.  He 
by-and-by  reduced  his  lessons  to  systematic- 
form,  and  issued  his  earliest  text-book  on 
Social  Science  for  schools  in  the  same  year 
— "  Outlines  of  Social  Economy."  This 
was  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  similar  works, 
pubhshed  by  Smitli,  Elder,  and  Co.,  written 
with  great  simplicity,  high  purpose,  and 
elevated  moral  and  religious  spirit,  which 
constitute  them  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  cause  of  broader  realistic  education," 
while  they  were  the  first  of  their  kind.  In 
treating  this  subject,  William  Ellis  has  virtu- 
ally created  a  new  science,  by  correlating 
and  bringing  to  bear,  on  Social  and  Political 
Economy,  the  whole  of  the  mental  faculties, 
the  sympathetic  as  well  as  the  self-regarding ; 
so  that,  as  has  been  well  said,  '•'  instead  of 
warping  the  minds  of  its  students  into  a 
one-sided  egoism,  it  develops  a  largeness  of 
views,  a  generosity  of  sentiment,  and  a 
soundness  of  judgment,  perhaps  unattainable 
through  any  other  subject." 

In  the  view  of  Ellis  and  his  reforming 
friends,  this  subject,  and  others  already  men- 
tioned, especially  Physiology,  should  not  be 
counted  optional  or  extra,  like  the  present 
Specific  Subjects  of  our  schools,  but  should 
be  made  the  staple  of  the  education  given  ; 
leavening  it  from  end  to  end  of  the  school 
life,  and  beginning  in  the  infant  room,  in 
simple  gallery  lessons,  so  arranged  as  to 
form  the  basis  of  after  more  systematic 
instruction.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 
establish  schools  for  carrying  out  this  seem- 

•  These  arc  "  Progressive  Lessons  in  Social  Science,"  "  In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of  the  Social  Sciences,"  "A  Lay- 
man's Contribution  to  the  Knowledge  and  Practice  of  Religion 
in  Common  Life;  being  the  substance  of  a  course  of  conversa- 
tional lessons  introductory  to  the  study  of  .Moral  Philosophy," 
a  valuable  work  ;  "  Lessons  on  the  Plienomena  of  Industrial 
Life  and  the  Conditions  of  Industrial  Success,"  edited  by 
Dean  Dawes  (Groombridgc)  ;  "  Helps  to  the  Young,"  edited 
by  tiic  Rev.  AV'm.  Jowitt  (Longmans),  &c. 


ingly  impossible  programme  ;  and  this  was 
done.  The  first  was  founded  in  1848, 
chiefly  by  Mr.  Ellis,  in  connection  with  the 
London  Mechanics'  Institution,  in  which  the 
new  curriculum  was  at  once  established. 
Ellis  thereafter,  solely  at  his  own  expense, 
founded  a  succession  of  such  schools  in 
various  parts  of  London,  known  as  the  Birk- 
beck  Schools,  after  the  great  founder  of 
Mechanics'  Institutes,  generously  and  charac- 
teristically subordinating  his  own  name  in 
connection  with  them. 

Several  of  these  schools  have,  from  various 
causes,  been  discontinued.  There  still,  how- 
ever, exist  four,  admirabjy  equipped  and  fully 
endowed — the  Birkbeck  Schools  in  Bethnal 
Green,  Peckham,  and  Kingsland,  and  the 
Gospel  Oak  Schools  in  Kentish  Town. 
Besides  the  usual  subjects  in  the  infant  and 
upper  classes,  Social  Science  and  Physiology 
are  regular  and  prominent  studies  in  these 
schools,  with  Latin  for  those  pupils  wishing  it, 
the  elements  of  the  sciences,  music,  and 
drawing,  as  well  as  French,  German,  the  piano, 
and  dancing,  besides  gymnastics,  drill,  domes- 
tic economy,  and  industrial  work.  The  aim 
of  the  whole  course  is  stated  to  be,  that 
"the  children  may  not  go  forth  to  take  their 
part  in  the  work  of  the  world  utterly  ignorant 
of  any  safe  guides  of  conduct ; "  to  secure 
which  they  are  to  be  taught,  "above  all,  the 
course  of  conduct  which  ought  to  and  must  be 
followed  in  order  to  secure  future  happiness 
and  well-being,"  chiefly  as  unfolded  in  Mr. 
Ellis's  works  on  Social  Science.  Certain  special 
principles  also  characterize  these  schools, 
such  as  subordinating  the  learning  of  rote- 
lessons  to  the  training  of  faculties  by  objects 
and  ideas  themselves,  the  non-use  of  prizes 
and  rivalry  and  of  corporal  punishment,  and 
the  employment  of  "  the  Socratic  method  of 
teaching,"  in  which  questions  are  asked  by  the 
scholar  of  the  teacher  during  the  progress  of 
a  lesson.  These  schools  have  been,  and  still 
are,  eminently  successful. 

But  Mr.  Ellis's  labours  were  not  confined 
to  the  schoolroom,  in  which  he  gave  lessons 
up  to  a  recent  date,  and  to  forming  text- 
books, but  extended  to  lectures  on  Social 
Science,  carried  on  for  years  in  his  ov.-n 
drawing-room,  attended  by  ladies  and  others. 
He  also  issued  from  time  to  time  various 
works  on  educational  reform,  such  as  "  Edu- 
cation as  a  Means  of  Preventing  Destitu- 
tion;" "Thoughts  on  the  Future  of  the 
Human  Race;"  "What  ami?  Where  am 
I  ?  ^\'hat  ought  I  to  do  ?  How  am  I  to 
become  qualified  and  disposed  to  do  what  I 
ought  ?  " — a  short  and  admirable  resume  of  a 
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realistic  curriculum  ;  "  Where  must  we  Look 
for  the  Future  Prevention  of  Crime?"  and 
"  Philo- Socrates  "  —  an  excellent  work  on 
many  educational  problems,  which  should 
be  studied  by  all  teachers.  His  philanthro])y 
sought  other  outlets,  and  he  spent  untold 
sums  in  assisting  the  poor,  the  needy,  and 
the  struggling;  though  his  boundless  gene- 
rosity in  this  way  was  quite  unknown,  for 
he  held-  it  as  a  principle,  that  all  such  deeds 
should  be  done  silently  and  anonymously. 
His  retiring  unobtrusiveness  was  a  marked 
characteristic,  and  became  almost  blame- 
worthy, as  his  light  thereby  was  not  placed 
in  the  best  position  to  illuminate  the  sur- 
rounding darkness.  His  enthusiasm  for  the 
good  of  mankind  was  singularly  pure  and 
enlightened,  and  burnt  with  an  inextin- 
guishable flame,  amidst  untold  discourage- 
ments and  opposition,  during  the  whole  of  a 
long  life.  He  cherished  and  inspired  the 
friendship  of  many  eminent  like-minded  men, 
not  a  few  of  whom  loved  and  respected  him 
as  more  than  father. 

The  writer,  who  for  several  years  enjoyed 
Mr.  Ellis's  personal  friendship,  last  visited 
the  grand  old  man  some  months  before  his 
death.  Though  bending  under  the  weight 
of  fourscore  unusually  laborious  but  happy 
years,  and  cheerfully  and  philosophically 
waiting  the  expected  close,  he  was  keenly 
alive  to  all  the  old  problems  that  had 
claimed  his  best  efforts  and  to  the  progress 
of  education  and  general  well-being,  and 
discoursed  long  and  brightly,  if  not  enthu- 
siastically, as  was  his  wont,  on  these  inspiring 
topics  ;  the  beautiful  light  of  benevolence 
and  philanthropy  illuminating  his  features, 
and  forming  a  picture  of  enlightened  bounti- 


fulness  and  enthusiasm  for  humanity,  which 
is  a  deathless  memory.  We  parted  at  the 
door,  to  which  he  accompanied  me  with  sur- 
prising firmness  of  step,  for  what  proved  to 
be  the  last  time,  though  his  grasp  and  look 
gave  no  indication  of  early  decease.  My 
last  communication  from  him  was  a  letter 
written  by  his  daughter,  for  his  hand  had 
become  too  tremulous  to  hold  the  pen,  a 
few  weeks  before  the  encj,  enclosing  an 
anonymous  subscription  for  a  worthy  object 
that  interested  him — one  of  ten  thousand 
such  nameless  kindly  offices  glorifying  a  long 
career. 

Thus  did  this  good  man  live  in  quiet, 
ever-active  devotion  to  benevolence  and 
duty,  and  thus  has  he  died  almost  in  silence, 
as  far  as  popular  renown  is  concerned.  How 
true  it  is  that  the  world  knows  not  its 
greatest  men  till  they  are  in  the  dust  !  But 
William  Ellis's  fame  is  assured,  and  at  no 
distant  date,  as  one  of  the  great  philan- 
thropists and  educational  reformers  this 
country  has  produced.*  As  was  said  by  Pro- 
fessor Hodgson  of  his  educational  labours, 
"  He  has  long  and  effectively  vindicated,  in 
all  teaching  of  both  sexes  and  of  every  rank, 
its  true  place  for  Economics  as  a  branch  of 
Moral  Science,  needful  and  fit  to  guide  con- 
duct, to  train  character,  and  to  shape  condi- 
tion, as  well  as  to  develop  intelligence,"  and 
to  EUis  "very  many  owe  much  for  great 
personal  kindness,  but,  above  all,  for  a 
higher,  wider,  clearer,  more  definite,  practical, 
consistent,  and  inspiriting  view  of  education 
as  it  ought  to  be,  and  will  be." 

*  His  Life  is  at  present  being-  written  by  a  competent  hand, 
and  should  be  a  valuable  contributioa  to  educational,  social, 
and  biograohical  literature. 


CHRISTIAN  MANLINESS. 


By  the  editor. 


MANLINESS  is  not  usually  considered 
a  characteristic  of  religious  people,  and 
many  reasons  may  be  given  for  this  common 
opinion. 

The  prominence  assigned  in  Scripture  to 
the  passive  virtues  is  liable  to  be  misunder- 
stood. Gentleness,  meekness,  forgiveness  to 
the  uttermost,  a  patience  so  great  that  if  the 
one  cheek  is  smitten  the  other  ought  to  be 
turned  to  the  smiter,  these  are  not  qualities 
which  the  world  usually  associates  with 
manUness.     It  fancies  that  to  be  submissive 


is  to  be  a  craven.  It  appears  too  sweet  and 
exquisite  in  its  refinement  to  be  the  proper 
bearing  for  a  hero.  He  who  is  to  push  his 
way  in  the  world  must  carry  himself,  it  is 
said,  in  another  fashion,  and  putting  on  the 
armour  of  resistance  and  attack  be  prepared 
to  assert  his  rights  and  give  blow  for  blow. 

I  shall  not  pause  to  meet  this  objection 
by  showing  how  essential  the  passive  virtues 
are  to  true  bravery.  There  is  a  fortitude  in 
suffering  for  the  right,  which  is  as  great  a  test 
of  heroism  as  miy  deed  of  daring  can  afford. 
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Another  cause  for  this  popular  misunder- 
standing may  be  found  in  the  mannerisms 
of  thought  and  speech  assumed  by  professedly 
"  very  good  people."  In  trying  to  be  child- 
like, they  sink  into  a  weakling  childish- 
ness, and  the  peeping  voice,  the  affected 
drawl,  now  the  whine  and  now  the  groan, 
utterly  repel  young  and  healthy  minds. 
This  feebleness  of  manner  is  often  combined 
with  feebleness  qf  idea.  Religion  is  regarded 
by  them  as  a  kind  of  preserve  into  which 
the  profane  foot  of  reason  or  science  must 
not  enter.  The  innocent  amusements  that 
serve  to  brighten  life  are  viewed  with  grudg- 
ing acerbity,  and  all  works  of  imagination  or 
of  wit  are  contemned  as  vanity.  This  habit 
of  mind,  in  its  cramping  narrowness,  its  un- 
congenial and  morose  stupidity,  has  done 
much  to  strengthen  the  belief  that  to  be  a 
Christian  is  to  lose  a  large  and  valuable 
portion  of  humanity. 

A  third  cause  for  the  mistake  is  fairly 
attributable  to  the  caricatures  which  many 
popular  novelists  have  given  as  their  only 
portraiture  of  religious  people.  The  type  is 
only  too  familiar.  Never  is  the  so-called 
"  pious  "  person  described  but  as"  unctuous," 
"  oleaginous,"  a  sneaking  and  canting  coward. 
While  all  that  is  manly  and  generous  is 
ascribed  to  the  professedly  worldly,  all  that  is 
mean  and  mawkish  is  imputed  to  those  who, 
for  the  nonce,  represent  Christianity.  The 
effects  of  such  treatment  have  gone  far 
beyond  what  the  writers  probably  intended. 
Wishing  to  satirise  error  they  have  failed 
to  present  the  counterbalancing  truth,  and 
have  accordingly  fostered  much  injurious 
prejudice.  Confounding  the  caricature  with 
reality,  many  a  young  heart  has  turned 
away  from  religion  altogether.  Death-bed 
fears,  sadness,  sourness,  and  a  grim  and 
frowning  severity  are  not  enticing  for  those 
whose  pulses  beat  full  of  energy,  who  love 
the  fresh  air  blowing  across  foaming  seas  and 
bracing  moorlands,  or  who  rejoice  in  the 
advancing  tide  of  human  progress,  spreading 
wider  and  wider  over  the  diverse  fields  of 
politics,  commerce,  science,  literature  or  art. 
They  feel  that  to  be  manly  is  to  act  a  worthy 
part  as  a  member  of  the  vast  brotherhood 
by  whose  efforts  the  world  is  becoming 
richer,  wiser,  and  happier  ;  that  it  is  unmanly 
to  be  busied  merely  with  what  is  called  "  the 
salvation  of  one's  own  soul,"  or  in  a  prepa- 
ration for  the  world  to  come,  and  to  stand 
aloof  from  the  actual  battle  whereby  the 
well-being  of  the  race  is  to  a  great  extent 
being  determined. 

No  greater  condemnation  could  be  passed 


on  Christianity  than  to  identify  it  with  any- 
thing short  of  such  manliness  as  is  here 
vindicated.  If  Christianity  is  of  God  it 
must  have  to  do  with  the  world  of  facts — for 
facts  are  revelations.  This  earth  does  not 
belong  to  the  devil,  as  so  many  good  people 
practically  represent  it,  nor  is  it  even  a  scene 
of  banishment.  It  is  one  of  the  "many  man- 
sions "  in  God's  great  "  house,"  and  if  Chris- 
tianity is  of  God  it  ought  to  be  the  mightiest 
factor  in  human  progress,  and  the  Chris- 
tian hero  ought,  in  virtue  of  his  religion,  to 
be  in  the  vanguard  of  the  advance.  The 
impoverished  types  of  saintship  which  have 
been  so  often  presented  as  the  only  true 
types,  have  done  infinite  damage.  The 
starveling  ascetic,  the  weakling  pietist,  the 
harsh  puritan,  the  recluse,  the  separatist,  the 
devotee  have  gained  their  reputations  by 
standing  aside  from  life  and  declining  the 
risks  entailed  by  close  contact  with  men. 
But  it  is  at  once  the  more  heroic,  as  it  is  the 
more  difficult  part,  to  carry  the  Christian 
spirit  into  all  relationships.  It  may  be  said 
with  all  reverence,  that  John  the  Baptist, 
"  neither  eating  nor  drinking,"  and  keeping 
aloof  from  the  society  of  his  day,  had  an 
easier  task  than  our  Lord,  who  went  to 
marriage  rejoicings  and  sat  with  publicans 
and  sinners  and  entered  into  every  sphere  of 
human  interest  that  He  might  hallow  and 
elevate  all  duties  and  enjoyments.  It  is  the 
life  of  Christ  and  not  that  of  John  the 
Baptist,  which  Christians  are  called  to  follow. 

How  then  may  Christian  manliness  be  de- 
fined ?  We  can  think  of  no  better  answer 
than  that  manliness  is  the  courage  of  duty, 
and  Christian  manliness  the  courage  of  duty 
in  reference  to  the  Christian  ideal. 

Courage  is  an  essential  element  in  all  man- 
liness, but  courage  separate  from  duty  ceases 
to  be  manly.  There  is  a  kind  of  courage  in 
the  criminal  who  risks  his  own  life  while  he 
carries  out  some  scheme  of  dastardly  villainy. 
There  is  decided  courage  in  the  murderer 
who  with  unflinchingpersistence  accomplishes 
his  horrible  design,  and  can  walk  to  the 
scaffold  with  an  unfaltering  step  and  a  bear- 
ing worthy  of  a  martyr,  but  no  one  could 
characterize  him  as  manly  who  day  after  day 
watches  the  agonies  of  the  innocent  victim 
he  is  poisoning,  and  on  whom  he  can  heap 
all  the  while  treacherous  professions  of  affec- 
tion. The  courage  is  undoubted,  but  it  is 
devilish  and  not  manly.  Physical  courage 
is  in  itself  common  to  the  brute  as  well  as 
mankind.  The  tenacity  of  the  bull-dog  or 
the  bravery  of  the  otter  are  quite  as  wonder- 
ful as  the   indomitable    endurance    of   the 
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pugilist.  But  physical  courage  is  changed 
into  chivalrous  heroism  whenever  it  is  fired 
by  the  courage  of  duty,  and  no  grander  in- 
stances of  this  type  of  manliness  can  be  found 
than  among  our  naval  and  military  heroes, 
whose  watchword  has  ever  been  "duty" 
rather  than  "  glory."  It  was  this  calm  sense 
of  duty  which  gave  majesty  to  the  character 
of  Wellington,  and  which  must  ever  be  asso- 
ciated with  Nelson  and  his  last  great  battle. 
It  is  the  same  spirit  which  has  shed  splendour 
over  many  a  warlike  episode,  when  lonely 
sentinels  or  broken  regiments  fearfully  out- 
numbered have  never  quailed,  because  duty 
held  them  bound. 

"  Not  once  or  twice  in  our  fair  island-story, 
The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory." 

But     this     courage    of    duty    necessarily 
belongs    to    moral    characteristics    as    well 
as  to  physical  prowess.      In  this  way  man- 
liness   must     deliver     from     all     kinds    of 
hypocrisy,    whether     affectation   of    manner 
or    dishonesty    of   word    or    act,     because 
they  lack  the  courage  of  truth.     Manliness  is 
the  courage  of  frankness  in  contrast  to  the 
cowardice  of  mistrust ;  it    is  the  courage  of 
chivalrous    generosity    in    contrast    to    the 
meanness    of  selfishness.     It  stands  in  like 
manner  in  antithesis  to  whatever  degrades  a 
man,  such  as  drunkenness,  or  the  impurity 
which  leaves  ruin  in  its  track,  the  ruthless 
destroyer  in  soul  and  body  of  those  for  whom 
Christ  died.     But  if  manliness  is  the  courage 
of  duty,  its  quality  will  be  determined  by  the 
standard    of  duty  which  is  adopted.     With 
what  is  termed  "  the  code  of  honour"  as  the 
highest  rule,  many  things  are  permitted  which 
become  condemned  whenever  a  loftier  mea- 
sure of  excellence  is  applied.      Accordingly 
the  noblest  type  of  manliness  must  be  that 
which  possesses  the  courage  of  the  highest 
possible  range  of  duty,  and  Christian  manli- 
ness, as  being  the  courage  of  duty  determined 
by  the  Christian  ideal,  becomes  at  once  the 
worthiest   and   the    most     difficult.       It    is 
grounded  on  the  recognition  of  man  as  bound 
in  duty   to    God  his    Father,   and  to  Jesus 
Christ,   at  once  his  Lord  and  his  example. 
And  with  the  tie  which  binds  to  God  comes 
also  the  tie  which  unites  to  the  brother  man. 
That   spirit    of  sonship     towards    God   and 
of  brotherhood  towards  man  which  dwelt  in 
Christ  becomes  the  standard  to  which  all  life 
must  be  conformed.     Christian  manliness  is 
in  this  way  that  courage  of  duty  which  teaches 
us  to  regard  ourselves  and  others  in  the  light 
of  God's  holy  and  loving  purpose,  and  thus 
incites  us  to  obey  God  at  whatever  cost,  and 
to  act  the  true  part  towards  our  brother  man 


at  whatever  denial  of  self.  It  is,  in  short, 
self-sacrifice  in  duty  to  God  and  man. 

The  highest  example  of  this  manliness  is 
found  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  courage  of  duty 
finds  its  fullest  expression  in  Him  whose  life 
from  Bethlehem  to  Calvary  was  one  of  calm 
fortitude  in  the  endurance  of  all  things  which 
the  fulfilment  of  all  loving  duty  to  God  and 
man  might  entail.  Such  also,  as  "the  imita- 
tor of  Christ,"  was  the  manliness  of  St.  Paul. 
He  was  a  true  soldier  of  humanity  as  well  as 
of  God.  His  life  was  one  of  such  bold  ad- 
venture by  land  and  sea  in  his  heroic  dis- 
charge of  duty,  that  he  can  find  no  language 
so  suitable  for  the  expression  of  his  devotion 
as  the  imagery  furnished  by  the  athlete  or 
the  Roman  legionary.  And  such  imagery 
was  no  exaggeration  on  his  part.  With 
simple  bravery  he  addresses  the  Ephesian 
elders,  "  I  go  bound  in  spirit  unto  Jerusalem, 
not  knowing  the  things  that  shall  befall  me 
there  :  save  that  the  Holy  Ghost  witnesseth 
in  every  city,  that  bonds  and  afflictions  await 
me.  But  none  of  these  things  move  me, 
neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto  me, 
so  that  I  finish  my  course  with  joy,  and  the 
ministry,  which  I  have  received,  to  testify  the 
gospel  of  the  grace  of  God."  In  this  spirit 
of  duty  he  went  on,  year  after  year,  amid  in- 
numerable perils,  shipwrecked,  imprisoned, 
scourged,  without  food  or  clothing,  now 
standing  before  kings  and  philosophers,  and 
now  calmly  facing  stormy  mobs  of  fanatics, 
each  one  thirsting  for  his  life-blood,  and  yet 
through  it  all  ever  courteous,  gentle,  con- 
siderate, and  patient.  It  was  duty  which 
Christian  love  imposed  that  inspired  his 
devotion,  and  his  manlinesawas  the  courage 
of  such  duty. 

It  is  into  this  truly  manly  life  that  every 
Christian  is  called,  for  while  the  distance  may 
be  great  between  the  particular  sphere  of  duty 
in  which  apostles  and  martyrs  were  called  in 
their  day  to  labour,  yet  the  little  child  faith- 
ful to  the  few  talents  given  him,  the  labourer 
toiling  with  his  spade  or  wielding  his  ham- 
mer, the  merchant  in  his  office,  the  student  in 
his  room,  may  so  act  in  the  loving,  righteous, 
and  devoted  spirit  of  Christ  as  to  rank  in  the 
sight  of  Him  who  sees  in  secret  with  the 
mightiest  heroes  of  the  Church.  The  greatest 
test  of  character  is  to  be  found  in  what 
is  common  rather  than  extraordinar}^  It  is 
easier  for  the  soldier  to  be  faithful  in  the 
rush  of  battle,  when  sustained  by  a  catching 
enthusiasm,  than  to  maintain  a  high  tone  of 
consistent  principle  under  the  many  details 
of  daily  drill.  And  the  most  searching  test 
of  true  Christian  manliness  is   to  be  found  in 
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everyday  life,  wherein  the  business  man,  if  a 
Christian,  is  to  do  what  is  right  in  the  sight 
of  God,  whatever  the  consequences  may  be 
to  his  prospects,  or  whatever  excuse  "  the 
custom  of  the  trade  "  may  afford  for  following 
another  course  ;  or  in  which  the  workman  is 
to  do  the  honest  job,  and  to  detest "  scamped" 
work  as  he  would  knavery.  A  man's  foes  are 
indeed  most  frequently  those  of  his  own 
household,  discovered  in  the  difficulty  of 
dealing  with  the  petty  details  of  life  in  a 
generous,  considerate,  and  patient  spirit,  over- 
coming natural  irritability,  self-indulgence  and 
sloth,  and  trying  to  sweeten  all  around  with 
gentle  kindnesses  and  a  magnanimous  charity. 
If  Christian  manliness  is,  as  we  have  defined 
it,  the  courage  of  duty  in  reference  to  the 
Christian  ideal,  then  may  we  assert  that  the  sen- 
timental pietism  which  identifies  religion  with 
its  good  feelings  and  security  after  death,  while 
it  stands  aloof  from  the  duties  and  interests 
among  which  Christ  lived  and  laboured ;  and 


the  pride  of  the  ecclesiasticisra  which  seeks  the 
good  of  the  sect  rather  than  humanity;  and  the 
ways  of  the  recluse  or  the  puritan  which  deny 
the  Divine  element  of  life  while  they  would 
avoid  the  evil,  are  equally  defective  and  equally 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  Christianity 
they  profess.  The  Christian  ideal  of  duty  is 
large  in  its  embrace,  while  it  is  searching  in 
its  condemnation  of  wrong.  Nothing  really 
human  is  alien  to  its  sympathy.  "  The  world 
and  life  and  things  present,"  as  well  as 
"  death  and  things  to  come  are  ours  when  we 
are  Christ's."  All  things  that  are  true, 
honourable,  attractive,  healthy,  bright  and 
fair,  are  of  God.  The  instrument  from  which 
the  harmony  of  life  may  be  struck  becomes 
many-stringed,  and  as  long  as  each  is  found 
in  concord  with  the  key-note — the  mind  of 
Christ — there  ought  to  be  full  freedom  in  their 
use,  and  a  happy  recognition  of  Him  "  from 
whom  cometh  down  every  good  and  perfect 
gift." 


SONGS    OF    BIRDS. 


By  AUGUSTA  WEBSTER. 


"jrHE  Skylar/i's  song:  "  Arise,  arise  ! 
Oh  free  glad  wings,  awake  the  air  j 
On,  on,  above,  the  light  is  there  ; 
Pass  the  faint  clouds  and  know  the  skies. 
Oh  blueness  !  oh  deep  endless  height ! 

Oh  unveiled  sun  ! 
Oh  ecstasy  of  upward  flight  ! 
I  mount  !  I  mount !     Oh  skies  !  oh  sun  !  ■ 


T/ie  Sparrow'' s  song :  "  Let  be  to  soar  : 
Skies  blacken  under  night  or  rain  ; 
Wild  wings  are  weary  all  in  vain. 
Lo,  the  fair  earth,  the  fruitful  store  ! 
And  the  dear  sunbeams  travel  down. 

And  warm  our  eaves, 
And  bring  gay  summer  to  the  town. 
Oh     sun !      oh     bloom !     oh     safe     warm 
eaves ! " 


The  Linnet's  song  :  "  Oh  joy  of  spring  ! 

Oh  blithe  surprise  of  life  !     And  flowers 

Wake  in  the  birthday  April  hours, 
And  wonder,  and  are  fair,  and  bring 

New  promise  of  new  joy  to  be. 
Oh  hope  !  oh  Now  ! 

Oh  blossoms  breaking  on  the  tree  ! 
I  live  !     Oh  day  !  oh  happy  Now  !  " 


The NigJit-OwT s  song :  "The  flowers  go  dead, 
Weak  flowers  that  die  for  heat  or  cold, 
That  die  ere  even  spring  turns  old  : 

And  with  few  hours  the  day  is  sped  ; 
The  calm  grey  shadows  chase  the  noon  ; 

Night  comes,  and  dusk. 
And  stillness,  and  the  patient  moon. 

Oh  stillness  !  and  oh  long  cool  dusk  ! " 


The  Thrush's  song:  ''  Oh  wedded  wills  ! 

Oh  love's  delight  !     She  mine,  I  hers  ! 

And  every  little  wind  that  stirs, 
And  every  little  brook  that  trills. 

Makes  music,  and  I  answer  it 
With  '  Love,  love,  love.' 

Oh  happy  bough  where  Ave  two  sit ! 
I  love  !  I  love  !     Oh  song !  oh  love  ! " 

The  Ravcjis  song:  "  Waste  no  vain  breath 
On  dead-born  joys  that  fade  from  earth, 
Nor  talk  of  blossoming  or  of  birth. 
For  all  things  are  a  part  of  death, 

Save  love,  that  scarce  waits  death  to  die. 

Spring  has  its  graves  ; 
Our  yew-trees  see  the  green  leaves  lie. 
Oh    churchyard    yews  !     oh    smooth    new 
graves !" 
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The  song  of  the  swcd  Nightingale, 
That  has  all  hearts  in  hers,  and  knows 
The  secret  of  all  joys  and  woes, 

And  till  the'listenmg  stars  grow  pale, 
And  fade  into  the  daybreak  gleam, 

Her  mingled  voice 
]\Ielts  grief  and  gladness  in  a  dream. 

She  doth  not  sorrow,  nor  rejoice. 


She  sings:  "  Heart,  rest  thee  and  be  free, 

Pour  thyself  on  the  unhindering  wind; 

Leave  the  dear  pain  of  life  behind  ; 
I^oosed  heart,  forget  thou  art,  and  be. 

Oh  pain  !  oh  joy  of  life  !  oh  love  1 
My  heart  is  these. 

Oh  roses  of  the  noon  !  oh  stars  above  ! 
Dead,  waned,  still  with  me ;  I  am  these." 


A  Rnmnn  Aqueduct  at  Tunis. 

TUNIS. 

By  RALLI  STENNING. 
THIRD   PAPER. 


ALMOST  impressive  journey  is  to  the 
palace  of  the  Bey,  the  Bardo.  Passing 
through  the  ]\Iarine  Gate,  we  enter  the  quarters 
of  the  town  which  lie  between  the  ancient 
wall  and  the  outer  ramparts ;  we  glide  past 
a  confused  multitude  of  huts  and  houses  and 
shops  (which  are  a  joke),  filled  with  charming 
rubbish,  kept  by  wax-work  figures ;  rows  of 
sable  women  sitting  against  whitewashed 
walls  with  piles  of  bread;  youths  with  savage 
faces ;  bent  old  men  leaning  on  their  staffs ; 
mangy  children  with  scald  heads — shirted, 
hooded,  naked,  with  features  black  and 
yellow  in  all  indefinable  shades,  in  costume 
for  the  most  part  white,  squatted  in  circles, 
asleep  in  corners,  motionless  as  the  rubbish- 
heaps  which  form  the  background,  without 
a  smile,  without  one  movement  of  muscle, 
oppressed,  weary,  petrified,  filling  the  bright 
air  with  mystery.  We  ride  on  amid  a  scene 
peaceful,  silent,  sad.  In  these  wretched 
little  imps  and  those  horrible  hags  we  see 
the  children  of  lust  and  del>ris  of  the  seraglio. 


Year  by  year  the  negro  villages  of  the 
Soudan  are  ransacked  for  girls  of  voluptuous 
beauty — who  are  stolen  or  bought  for  a  few- 
beads  or  a  bottle  of  rum — for  the  Mussulman 
market,  where,  unmoved  by  pity,  swollen  with 
savage  passion,  the  firover  knows  eager 
buyers  await  his  arrival.  Beautiful  womer^ 
are  the  money  monopoly,  the  luxury  of  the 
fat,  fair-complexioned,  majestic,  lounging, 
lazy  Moor.  Over  exceptional  beauty  caids, 
pashas,  ministers,  and  merchants  wage  a  fierce 
money  strife  before  it  is  determined  in  whose 
embraces  it  shall  be  used  up.  Thousands 
of  bodi  male  and  female  children,  from 
eight  to  ten  years  of  age,  are  annually  im- 
ported into  the  Moorish  markets.  On  their 
way  many  of  them  die  of  a  broken  heart. 
They  are  fattened  prior  to  sale,  and  are 
treated  to  music  to  cure  home  -  sickness, 
it  is  said,  and  to  give  the  look  of  content- 
ment— for  the  Moor  loves  only  the  flesh. 
When  worn  with  care,  or  sorrow,  or  old  age 
(which  comes  at  thirty),  a  woman  is  worth- 
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less.  May  be  that  ghastly  wretch,  with 
toothless  skull  now  more  like  a  fiend's  than 
a  woman's  face,  once  smiled  in  a  merchant's 
face  or  wore  the  pretty  necklace  of  a  pasha. 
With  used-up  pipes  and  slippers,  she  has 
been  cleared  out  to  make  room  for  new  ones. 
The  Moor  is  a  hideous  hot-bed  of  sensuality. 
He  believes  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart  that 
in  his  relation  to  woman  he  was  created  to 
be  first  a  beast,  then  a  brute.  Under  the  curse 
of  such  a  character,  his  land  is  a  waste,  his 
manhood  a  ruin.  What  the  European  owes 
to  the  now  attained  creed  about  woman, 
a  glimpse  at  the  empire  of  the  Moor  may 
help  us  to  conceive. 

Out  on  the  principal  road  vehicles  crowded 
from  the  narrow  streets  of  the  inner  town ; 
Arab  steeds,  snowy  caics,  gilded  housings, 
mules  with  Moorish  ladies  led  by  slaves, 
austere  visages  under  umbrellas  carried  by 
stalwart  attendants,  caravans  of  camels,  and 
their  drivers — belated  wanderers  in  a  weary 
world — women  on  foot  shaded,  screened, 
and  shrouded,  combine  in  confused  and  be- 
wildering succession.  We  might  be  meeting 
the  procession  of  a  circus. 

We  are  now  beyond  the  outer  gate  of 
Tunis,  out  on  a  breezy  undulating  country 
without  trees  or  hedges  or  any  break,  except 
in  one  direction  where  rises  a  restored  Roman 
aqueduct  among  low  green  hills,  plains,  and 
undulations  without  signs  of  cultivation.  On 
the  horizon,  fair  and  white  against  deep  azure 


sky,  rise  castellated  walls  and  battlements  : 
that  is  the  Bardo. 

Tired  of  the  everlasting  masquerade  in 
black  and  white  at  which  we  look  in  the 
city,  we  rejoice  in  the  quivering  greenery  and 
natural  air  of  the  country  ;  the  cool  of  a 
breeze,  the  trem.ble  of  a  grass-blade,  have 
become  welcome  as  dear  old  friends. 

We  pass  several  caravans — apparently  con- 
nected— of  mounted  horses  and  fabulously 
lanky  loaded  camels.  Not  until  one  has 
seen  it  again  and  again  can  one  imagine  to 
what  a  pitch  the  camel  carries  the  art  of  star- 
vation. Through  want,  in  which  no  other  brute 
would  survive,  he  disports  himself  on  the 
scrapings  of  his  own  bones,  as  on  a  full  stall 
of  hay.  He  consumes  his  own  protuberances, 
turning  muscles  into  cavities,  and  generally 
devouring  his  whole  self  save  his  skeleton,  on 
which  his  skin  seems  stretched  out  to  dry. 
At  his  chance,  he  will  feed  himself  to  the  full 
and  store  away  for  days  to  come,  a  very  mon- 
ster of  gluttony;  or  he  will  plod  along,  a  frame- 
work of  backbone  and  ribs,  an  animated 
mummy,  a  spectre.  The  drivers  of  these 
caravans  seem  wilder  than  any  we  have  seen. 
By  a  passing  contemptuous  stare,  they  doubt- 
less take  in  materials  for  a  story  to  be  told 
when  they  have  returned  in  some  dowar  of 
the  desert  of  Timbuctoo. 

Fancying  that  it  was  a  palace  we  had 
gone  out  to  see,  you  may  guess  our  surprise 
on  alighting  at  the  gate  of  a  little  town,  in 
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which  were  the  same  labj'rinths  called  streets, 
the  same  holes  in  the  walls  we  have  almost 
learnt  to  call  shops,  in  which  are  perched 
the  same  statuesques,  amongst  the  same 
shoes,  biscuits,  etc.,  etc.,  found  in  the 
bazaars  ot  Tunis,  the  same  blind  alleys,  the 
same  tumble  -  down  whitewashed  -  rubbish 
effects. 


corners,  we  emerge 


Passing  through  street  after  street,  turning 
a  bewildering  number  of 
through  a 
gloomy  ar- 
cade into  the 
outer  court 
of  the  palace 
itself,  empty 
and  silent.  In 
spite  of  the 
splash  of  its 
solitary  foun- 
tain, there  is 
the  air  of  a 
prison  about 
it;  and  why 
not?  For 
beyond  those 
grated  loop- 
holes in  its 
high  wall 
there  are  the 
Bey's  prison- 
ers of  crime, 
and  the  win- 
dowless  wall 
on  the  other 
side  confines 
his  prisoners 
of  passion. 
One  side  is 
a  gaol,  the 
other  a  ha- 
rem. But  the 
Bey  is  not 
here  now, 
neither  are 
his  pampered 
or  punished 
prisoners  ; 
both      travel 

with  him.     Through  another  dark 
way  you  come  out  into  a  second  court,  then, 
by  a  gateway,  to  a  third  court  where  you  find 
the  imperial  palace. 

The   first  impression  produced  is  that  of 

dehcious    serenity   and  grace.     Surrounding 

the  court  are  regular  rows  of  marble  pillars 

joined    by   horseshoe    arches   of   airy   line, 

enclosing   a  spacious   covered   gallery   with 

carved  marble  balustrades,  the  whole  inlaid 
XXII-39 


with  softly  tinted  tiles  of  porcelain,  on  to 
which  open  the  chambers  and  apartments  of 
the  palace.  The  white  pavement  of  the 
court  itself  is  marble,  and  in  the  centre  there 
is  a  fountain.  The  graceful  lines  and  colours 
of  every  part  blend,  with  the  soft  harmonies 
of  splashing,  gurgling  waters,  into  the  ethereal 
beauty  of  a  delightful  dream.  From  this 
court  you  enter  the  palace  by  a  staircase 
decorated  with  crouching  marble  lions,  which 

leads  in  to  the 
a  n  t  e  c  h  a  m- 
bers.  Here 
one  stands 
breathless, 
silent,  awed 
as  by  some 
great  mo- 
ment in  life. 
Staggered  ad- 
miration im- 
pels one  to 
look  every- 
where at 
once.  The 
bewilder- 
ment  breaks 
into  rapture. 
It  is  the 
enchanted 
palace  of 
fairy- land ; 
you  stand 
amid  the  vi- 
vid dreams 
of  your  child- 
hood. Fo- 
rests of  de- 
licate pillars, 
lifting  light 
dentillated 
arches,divide 
the  room  into 
lovely  aisles 
and  uphold  a 
lofty,  silvery 
roof  of  fan- 
tastic ara- 
besque, fret- 
covered  I  ted  and  filigreed  arches,  dependants,  cupola, 
a  delicious,  dreamy  maze  of  snowy  purity 
and  elegance.  From  the  anteroom  you  enter 
the  palace  by  a  long  porcelain  corridor  in 
little  squares  of  soft,  breaking  colours,  where 
two  soldiers  in  shabby  uniform,  bare  feet, 
sharp  showy  teeth,  and  flashing  eyes,  break 
in  on  your  Elysium  by  demanding  your 
tickets. 

One  wonders  what  to  expect  from  an  army 
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Muffled  Arab  Woman. 

of  such  fellows.  One  can  imagine  savage 
fury,  reckless  daring,  tremendous  despair; 
but  steady  exalted  courage  which  having 
done  all  can  stand,  impossible  !  They  are 
just  the  sort  of  fellows  you  would  expect  to 
cram  a  chamber  of  horrors,  but  not  a  chamber 
of  heroes.  Their  guns  are  leaned  against  the 
marble  pillars,  and  we  have  interrupted  them 
in  a  friendly  wrestle.  Passing  the  soldiers  we 
enter  the  Hall  of  Justice,  a  design  in  pillars  and 
arches  worthy  of  the  soft  splendours  of  the 
Alhambra,  but  the  effect  is  both  disai^pointing 
and  disgusting  the  moment  the  eyes  alight  on 
such  incongruities  as  English  arm-chairs  for 
its  furniture.  Never  did  old  friends  look  so 
mean  and  out  of  place ;  the  outrage  is  un- 
pardonable. 

Memory  becomes  confused  among  the 
series  of  halls  and  corridors,  dim,  bright, 
shady,  of  airy  courts  and  murmuring  foun- 
tains, of  alcoves,  niches,  and  recesses  in- 
numerable, with  fairy  perspectives  at  every 
turn;  pure,  serene,  glorious,  save  for  an 
intrusion  of  European  upholstery,  some 
audacious  pictures   of  European  kings,  and 


certain  vast  floral-designed  Brussels 
carpets,  suitable  to  the  back  parlour 
of  an  English  grocer. 

The  palace  is  deserted,  the  late  Bey 
died  in  it.  So,  if  another  Bey  would 
live  in  a  palace,  he  must  levy  a  tax, 
grind  the  people  down,  and  build 
again.  The  present  Bey  lives  at  Ma- 
nuba  in  the  winter,  and  at  Goletta  in 
the  summer,  sometimes  holds  state 
receptions  in  the  Hall  of  Justice  at 
the  Bardo,  seems  an  enlightened  man, 
and  has  but  one  wife. 

A  couple  of  miles  journey  brings 
us  to  Manuba,  a  cluster  of  princely 
Moorish  mansions,  where  the  high  life 
of  Tunis  dwells.  Around  each  man- 
sion is  a  garden  enclosing  fountains, 
fronded  groves,  and  lakes.  Here  are 
respectably  harboured  the  most  cor- 
rupt men  in  the  world.  It  is  a  nest 
of  merchant  Moors,  a  frightful  race, 
with  dignity,  humility,  courtesy,  piety 
enough  to  grace  a  continent,  yet  mere 
sleek,  hthe,  supple,  and  subtle  ser- 
pents ;  concealing,  beneath  smiles, 
hideous  egotism,  bestial  passion,  dia- 
bolical pride  ;  overreaching  to  friends, 
relentless  to  enemies  ;  lying,  tattling, 
spiteful,  malignant;  crammed  with 
puerile  superstitions ;  vain  of  their 
ignorance ;  mad  with  fanaticism ; 
without  one  noble  aim  in  life  ;  whose 
very  religion  is  an  open  fraud ;  whose 
activity  is  avarice ;  whose  rest  is  indo- 
lence ;  who  own  no  neighbours,  have  no 
wives,  no  companions  ;  they  embrace  but  do 
not  love ;  whose  very  children  are  without  a 
father.  These  are  their  houses,  and  combine 
with  their  wealth  and  their  women  to  minister 
to  their  inordinate,  courtly,  brutalised  selfish- 
ness. To  this  bland  perfumed  depravity, 
the  ragged  lawless  bandit  of  the  desert  is  a 
Christian  gentleman. 

The  district  is  hilly,  and  broken  with 
avenues,  groves,  and  thickets  of  oranges, 
olives,  figs,  myrtle,  palms,  pomegranates,  and 
low  flowering  plants,  reaching  the  waist,  and 
filling  the  air  with  colour  and  fragrance.  A 
half-ruined  aqueduct  extends  from  the  neigh- 
bouring hills  across  the  view.  Away  south 
the  sun  glitters  on  the  face  of  a  sheet  of 
water. 

In  our  excursions  around  the  settlement 
we  pass  men  gathering  the  date  harvest, 
climbing  the  tall  straight  stem  of  the  trees, 
by  aid  of  loose  loops  of  twisted  reeds,  as  easily 
and  deftly  as  climbing  a  ladder ;  the  stem  of 
the  tree,   the  body  and  the  loop,  making  a 
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sort  of  triangle  with  a  perpendicular  base.  The 
feet  of  the  climber  are  fixed  against  the  tree. 
The  loop,  which  goes  at  once  round  the 
climber's  body  under  the  arms  and  round 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  is  long  enough,  when 
on  the  stretch,  to  allow  of  his  lying  back. 
By  a  succession  of  jerkings  forward  of  the 
body,  liftings  up  of  the  loosed  loop,  and 
creepings  up  with  his  feet,  rapidly  and  con- 
stantly repeated,  the  climber  seems  to  run  up 
the  perpendicular  stem  as  up  a  steep  incline. 
Though  the  ascent  is  accomplished  with 
seeming  ease,  it  must  require  great  coolness 
and  skill. 

We  return  to  Tunis  by  the  gate  Bab-es- 
Sadem,  which  stands  not  far  from  the  citadel. 
Close  by  the  gate  we  pass  a  naked  performer 
with  a  charming  picturesque  crowd  around 
him :  Arabs  leaning  against  their  camels, 
slaves  sitting  on  their  burdens,  negresses 
resting  their  water  pots,  muffled  Arab  women 
squinting  with  one  eye  through  their  veils, 
soldiers  with  grounded  guns,  cake-sellers  for- 
getting their  trade,  boys,  girls,  women,  in 
dazzling  combinations  of  costume  and  colour 
floating  in  the  mellow,  transfiguring  splen- 
dour of  the  level  sun.  It  is  the  exhibition 
of  a  big  Arab  serpent  charmer,  who  just  now 
is  sitting  down  in  the  midst  of  his  serpents, 
livid,  loathsome.  He  is  approaching  the 
climax  of  his  extraordinary  performance  ;  one 
by  one  he  seizes  his  sage-coloured  victims, 
twists  them  round  his  brow,  his  neck,  each 


arm,  and,  rising  to  his  feet,  around  his  loins 
and  his  legs;  ejaculates,  denounces,  impre- 
cates, standing  still  the  while,  then  suddenly 
he  commences  a  series  of  frantic  gesticula- 
tions, leaping,  writhing,  and  dancing.  Sud- 
denly he  stops,  stands  erect,  rigid,  as  if  in 
the  coils  of  his  victims,  addresses  coaxing 
tones  to  them,  when  suddenly  and  simulta- 
neously they  all  uncoil  and  quietly  drop  to 
the  ground.  What  the  shock  of  his  frenzied 
writhings,  tossings,  had  failed  to  do,  his  mere 
word  at  once  achieved.  On  the  ground, 
these  horrible  creatures,  ranged  in  a  circle, 
erect  their  bodies,  raise  their  heads,  open  their 
jaws,  dart  out  their  tongues  and  show  all  the 
signs  of  viperous  rage.  Then,'as  by  magic, 
a  note  of  melancholy  music  subdues  them 
to  the  docility  of  a  fondled  dog,  and,  wrig- 
gling affectionately  over  his  now  crossed  legs, 
they  with  one  accord  nestle  in  his  bosom! 
marvellous  !  odious  !  Whether  these  beasts 
have  natural  fangs  or  are  powerless  to  harm 
is  not  to  be  determined,  but  it  is  beyond  all 
manner  of  doubt  that  this  wild  fellow  exer- 
cises extraordinary  control.  One  is  more 
perplexed  than  amused.  Can  he  love  the 
loathsome  brutes?  He  claims  to  be  a  saint ! 
Who  amongst  saints  supports  his  claim  with 
such  signs  and  wonders?  With  this  glimpse 
of  Tunisian  "Punch  and  Judy"  Hfe  we  will 
close  our  notes  of  a  place  which  affords 
change  to  the  European  altogether  unsur- 
passed. 
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CHAPTER   XII. — AN    EMPTY    POST-BAG. 

IF  Dick  Netherby  had  wished  himself 
away  from  Castle  Aird  before,  how 
much  more  reason  had  he  now  to  bless  the 
happy  chance  which  offered  him  so  speedy 
and  triumphant  an  escape. 

Not  that  he  was  altogether  without  internal 
uneasiness,  however.  He  could  not  see  the 
broad  light  stream  across  his  path  from  the 
windows  of  the  Home  Farm,  as  he  stepped 
nightly  homewards  from  the  moor,  without 
a  recollection  of  the  many  times  on  which 
it  had  been  the  beam  by  which  he  had  steered 
his  way  thither,  nor  could  he  face  the  farmer's 
pew  in  church  without  wishing  his  own  had 
been  anywhere  else.  The  McClintocks' 
name,  he  owned,  as  we  know,  gav^e  him  a 
"  grue,"  and  if  so,  how  much  m.ore  unpleasant 
was  a  view  of  the  McClintocks'  ample 
persons.  But  youth  is  sanguine  and  volatile. 
A  very  short  time  was  to  end  it  all;  his 
penance  in  this  respect  could  not,  he  assured 
himself,  last  above  a  week  or  two,  and  each 
day's  post  might  bring  Captain  Thesiger's 
summons. 

Lord  Gait  meantime  set  to  work  to  look 
out  for  another  keeper,  and  before  very  long, 
it.  must  be  confessed,  he  found  himself  not 
altogether  sorry  that  things  had  taken  the 
turn  they  had.  He  had  never,  he  said, 
thought  a  great  deal  of  the  boy  Dick,  he  had 
never  expected  great  things  of  him,  but  he 
had  always  until  now  considered  his  late 
manager's  son  as  a  trusty,  hard-working  lad. 
Trusty  ?  Well,  he  supposed  Dick  was  trusty 
enough,  but  hard-working  he  was  not.  When 
he  looked  into  matters,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  could  find  out  nothing  which  had 
been  done;  and  James,  with  whom  the  young 
keeper  was  rather  a  favourite,  might  say 
what  he  liked,  his  father  held  to  his  opinion. 

"Show  me  that  I'm  wrong,"  he  said.  "I  am 
willing  to  be  convinced,  I  am  sure ;  but  I 
can't  find  out  a  single  thing  the  fellow's  good 
for.  It  is  even  on  my  conscience  that  I 
told  Thesiger  he  could  break  dogs,  for  a 
worse-broken  animal  than  that  great  hulking 
Jack  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere. 
He  is  perfectly,  hopelessly  useless.  I  have 
half  a  mind  to  shoot  him  to-morrow." 
"Which?  Dick  or  Jack?" 
"  Pshaw  ! — But  I  say,  James,  what  do  you 
think  about  it  seriously?   Is  the  dog  of  any 


use  at  all?  Is  he  worth  his  keep?  Shall  we 
give  him  one  trial  more,  or  get  rid  of  him 
at  once  ?  " 

"  Oh,  give  him  a  little  law.  And  father," 
continued  James,  who  was  ever  on  the  side  of 
leniency,  "  do  not  be  too  hard  upon  Dick, 
either.  He  is  rather  upset  just  now,  that's 
all.  Thesiger  made  a  fuss  about  him,  and 
turned  his  head.  Thesiger  blarneyed  him 
all  day  long,  that  he  might  be  in  a  good 
temper  and  get  Thesiger  the  best  shots.  I 
heard  the  sort  of  thing  that  went  on  once : 
it  was  not  Dick's  fault." 

"  What  an  ass  Thesiger  is  !  He  will  spoil 
any  servant  if  he  takes  that  line  with  him. 
Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  I  wish  he  would  loo-k 
sharp  and  take  Dick  off  our  hands,  for  this  not 
knowing  from  day  to  day  what  may  happen 
the  next — this  hanging  on  and  on,  as  we  are 
doing  now,  is  monstrous  disagreeable.  You 
don't  know  whether  to  treat  the  fellow  as 
your  own,  or  as  another  man's  !  Once  or 
twice  lately  I  should  have  given  him  a  good 
rousing,  only  that  it  did  not  seem  worth 
while,  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  going  away. 
I  do  wish  Thesiger  could  be  brought  to 
book  quickly." 

"  But,  you  know,  Ave  have  not  got  another," 
observed  James,  with  some  of  the  prudence 
in  which,  it  must  be  allowed,  his  father  was 
lacking. 

"  We  can  do  without  another,  for  a  time. 
No  one  is  coming  down  this  Christmas ; 
and  so,  though  I  am  on  the  look-out,  I  do 
not  really  particularly  mind  about  getting 
one.  We  could  do  without  till  the  spring, 
uncommonly  well." 

Another  week  came,  and  still  there  was  no 
word  from  Captain  Thesiger. 

"  Had  you  not  better  write  ? "  suggested 
James  to  his  father. 

"The  very  thing  I  was  going  to  say  to 
you.  I  should  certainly  write — write  per- 
emptorily too — inquiring  as  to  what  he  is 
about  ?  It  is  not  behaving  like  a  gentleman, 
either  to  me  or  to  Dick,  and  he  has  not 
thanked  for  his  visit  here  either  !  " 

"  It  is  very  odd,"  said  James  thoughtfully. 

"  Well,  write  and  see  what  comes  of  it." 

"  Am  /to  write  ?  Did  you  mean  me,  sir? 
Will  you  not  do  it  yourself?" 

"  No,  no ;  certainly  not.  No  need  for 
that,  no  need  at  all,"  replied  Lord  Gait, 
somewhat  hastily.     "  It  will  come  far  bettei 
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from  you,  and  besides,  I  am  busy  to- 
day." 

"  Are  you  busy  ?    What  about  ?  " 

"  Heaps  of  things.  I  cannot  possibly  be 
taken  up  writing  letters.  Just  you  do  that, 
and  put  it  pretty  stiff,  too." 

"  But — but,  I  don't  know  what  to  say." 

"  To  say?  Phoo,  that's  easy  enough.  Say? 
Let  me  see.  Say  ?  Why,  to  be  sure,  say 
that  we  have  been  expecting  to  hear  from 
him  before  this,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
There  is  no  difficulty.  You  need  not  spin 
out  your  epistle,  quite  a  small  sheet  of 
paper  will  do." 

"  Am  I  to  say  that  Dick  wants  to  be  off?  " 

"  Well,  no  ;  that  would  hardly  do,  though 
I  dare  say  it  is  true  enough.  No,  you  must 
not  say  that.  It  was  agreed  upon  that  we 
were  to  keep  him  on,  until  it  was  convenient 
to  have  him  at  Glenfarren ;  we  must  not 
insinuate  that  his  presence  here  is  superfluous 
now.  We  must  keep  clear  of  giving  offence, 
whatever  we  do." 

"  I  don't  see  how  it  is  to  be  managed.  I 
don't  know  in  the  least  what  I  am  to  say." 

"Am  I  not  telling  you  what  to  say?  It 
is  just  what  you  are  to  say  that  I  have  been 
expounding  and  explaining  for  the  last  five 
minutes.  Say  that  we  have  been  expecting 
a  letter  from  him,  '.nd  all  that  sort  of  thing — 
thafs  what  you  are  to  say.  My  conscience, 
you  can't  expect  me  to  give  it  you  in  black 
and  white  !  Put  it  into  your  own  words, 
and  mind  you  put  it  civilly.  I  would  not 
for  the  world  give  occasion  to  Thesiger  to 
think  there  had  been  sharp  practice  on  any 
one's  part." 

James  smiled.  *•  Except  on  his  own,  sir. 
I  wish  he  may  not  all  this  time  be  thinking 
what  ninnies  we  are  to  let  him  carry  off  our 
best  man  from  us  in  this  way." 

"Eh,  what's  that?"  cried  Lord  Gait,  in 

some  alarm.    "  Eh  ?    If  I  thought  that, 

but  no.  No,  no.  Thesiger's  an  ass,  and 
Dick's  another ;  there's  no  '  best  man  '  in  the 
question.  You  write  what  I  have  told  you  ; 
send  him  a  good  letter,  not  too  long,  saying 
that  we  have  been  expecting  to  hear  from 
him,  and  all  the  rest  of  it ;  and  we  shall  soon 
see  if  that  does  not  bring  matters  to  a  crisis, 
one  way  or  other." 

The  document,  towards  which  such  valuable 
contribution  was  made,  was  at  length  penned 
and  dispatched,  but  whether  it  ever  reached 
the  hands  of  Captain  the  Hon.  Eustace 
Thesiger  is  more  than  doubtful. 

He  had  given  them  his  address,  it  is  true 
— more  than  one  address,  indeed;  and  the 
houses  at  which  he  had  thus  inferred  he  was 


to  be  found  were  of  the  first  Vi'ater — unim- 
peachable. But  although  James  Gait's  en- 
velope was  carefully  directed  to  one  of  these, 
and  although  the  writing  was  clear  and  bold, 
and  the  capitals  of  the  largest,  it  is  but  too 
probable  no  one  was  the  wiser.  It  is  not 
out  of  the  question — gentle  reader,  prepare  for 
a  shock — that  the  grand  house  at  which  the 
missive  was  delivered  was  shut  up  for  the 
season,  delivered  over  to  the  hands  of  a 
butler  or  housekeeper,  who  knew  not  Thesi- 
ger's name.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible 
that  the  noble  master  and  mistress  upon 
returning  to  their  ancestral  seat  were  likewise 
ignorant.  Thesiger  was  careless  ;  his  slips 
were  too  frequent,  too  palpable  altogether,  at 
times.  When  not  in  company  with  those  by 
whom  he  might  expect  to  be  caught  tripping, 
his  tongue  would  wander  sadly  at  random, 
and  his  memory  would  grow  absurdly  slip- 
shod. He  would  forget  that  distinguished 
bachelors  with  whom  he  would  profess  to 
have  just  been  staying  were  at  the  moment 
many  thousand  miles  away;  and  that  if  a 
personage  lately  dead  were  in  reality  his  own 
relation,  it  would  have  been  but  decent  to 
appear  in  mourning.  He  would  fall  into  pit- 
falls out  of  very  wantonness. 

On  tHe  present  occasion  there  had  been  an 
overflow  of  nonsense  more  than  usually  re- 
dundant, and  the  confidence  with  which  he 
was  listened  to — or  imagined  he  was  listened 
to — led  invitingly  to  more  and  more.  Nobody 
opposed,  nobody  demurred ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  primarily,  that,  so  far  as  can  be 
known,  young  Gait's  diplomatic  epistle  never 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  person  for  whom  it 
was  intended.  Thesiger,  at  all  events,  never 
answered  it. 

Every  day  James  went  himself  to  receive 
the  post-bag.  The  poor  boy  swelled  with 
mortification  and  sense  of  wounded  manhood 
as  day  after  day  passed  and  it  contained 
nothing  for  him.  The  pleasant  apology  and 
profuse  excuses  which  had  been  counted  upon 
at  first,  came  by-and-by  to  be  regarded  with 
contempt.  The  idea  that  he  should  some 
morning  be  surprised  by  a  large,  square, 
crested  envelope,  and  be  in  no  doubt  for  a 
single  second  as  to  whence  it  came,  faded 
away.  "  He  must  write  some  time,"  said  Lord 
Gait,  with  confidence.  "  It  is  very  bad  con- 
duct, I  allow ;  but  he  must  write  some  time." 

By-and-by,  however,  it  was,  "There  must 
be  a  reason.  He  has  lost  your  letter  and 
forgotten  our  post-town.  He  must  be  written 
to  again." 

"  But  he  will  have  left  all  these  places  by 
this  time.     Where  can  we  address?" 
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"  Address  to  his  regiment." 

They  concluded,  however,  to  wait  a  little 
longer.  James  was  loath  to  compose  another 
reminder  :  he  hated  the  subject.  It  was  not 
only  the  daily  disappointment  to  himself  which 
was  galling,  it  was  the  vexatious  certainty  of 
finding  Dick  Netherby  somewhere  about,  so 
soon  as  he  should  set  foot  out  of  doors,  of 
being  obliged  to  take  notice  of  his  touched 
cap,  and  of  being  forced  to  reply  to  the  un- 
altered demand  of  his  eyes. 

Dick  behaved  well,  all  things  considered. 

His  torments  might  have  exceeded  those 
of  his  master,  and  he  had  no  one  to  whom 
they  could  be  with  safety  unbosomed,  since 
Marion  was  a  dangerous  confidante ;  but  he 
was  patient,  and  tried  to  be  cheerful.  All 
would  come  right  in  the  end,  he  thought. 
The  affair  was  as  good  as  settled,  and  why 
trouble  about  it  ?  He  was  not  unreasonable, 
and  he  was  easy-going ;  he  fared  better  than 
any  of  the  others  concerned  at  this  pass. 

A  month  passed.  Some  complained  openly, 
some  fretted  in  secret,  but  neither  word  nor 
sign  gave  Captain  Eustace  Thesiger. 

CHAPTER  XIII. — TROUBLESOME   QUESTIONS. 

By  no  means  so  silent,  however,  were  the 
tongues  of  the  neighbours.  Dick  tiisliked 
meeting  old  friends  more  than  he  minded 
anything  else,  dreaded  the  inevitable  halt, 
and  the  curiosity  and  questioning  into 
which  astonishment  was  sure  to  explode. 
While  still  a  long  way  off  he  could  mark,  or 
fancied  he  could  mark,  the  gathering  surprise, 
the  doubt  which  his  appearance  would  create, 
and  knev/  what  he  was  in  for.  The  women 
were  the  worst.  They  were  never  in  a  hurry 
themselves  ;  never  had  to  hasten  for  markets 
or  steamboats;  willy-nilly,  they  would  have 
their  gossip  out,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of 
recounting  it  to  the  next  they  met.  Some- 
thing of  this  kind  would  accordingly  trans- 
pire— 

"  It's  you,  Dick,  is  it  ?  Troth,  an'  I  mis- 
dooted  my  ain  e'en  when  I  caught  sicht  o' 
ye  frae  the  hill-tap.  I  thocht  they  were 
playin'  me  pliskies.  It's  you,  is  it  ?  No  awa' 
yet?" 

"Faith,  ay:  it's  me,  mistress.  E'en  like 
the  bad  penny,  you  see— aye  casting  up." 

"It's  you,  is  it?  and  no  awa  yet?  Losh 
me,  lad,  what's  keepit  ye?  Deed,  an'  I 
heerd  you  and  your  mither  were  awa  lang 
syne." 

"  You  must  have  been  hoaxed,  mistress." 

"  Hoaxed  ?  Awcel,  maybe.  But  I  wadna 
hae  credited  onybody  but  yersel'." 

"Well,  neighbour,  you  will   credit  me,  I 


suppose.  Here  I  am,  and  you  must  make 
all  you  can  of  me,  for" — always  with  the 
same  anxious  pretence  of  jocularity — "  who 
knows  if  we  may  ever  meet  again  !" 

"Eh,  Dick,  Dick.  Fy,  for  shame,"  the 
gudewife  would  here  remonstrate,  "  Fy, 
noo;  siccan  a  thing  to  say!  'Deed  an'  it's 
true  eneugh.  Wha  kens?  quo  he?  Ay, 
ay,  it's  true  enough.  Nathless,  it's  no  the  way 
to  talk,  maister.     An'  sae  ye  arena  awa  yet  ?  " 

There  was  no  getting  off — no  possibility  of 
a  diversion.  He  could  not  deny  his  bodily 
presence,  and  so  awkward  was  the  situation 
that  it  required  more  of  a  brazen  brow  than 
the  young  fellow  possessed  to  carry  it  off. 
He  would  shuffle  his  feet  and  look  foolish, 
but  he  would  aver,  as  lightly  as  he  could, 
that  his  departure  was  at  hand.  Yes,  indeed, 
he  should  be  off  soon  now,  very  soon — any 
day,  in  short.  He  was  only  awaiting  Cap- 
tain Thesiger's  orders,  and  these  had  not 
come  yet.  It  was  just  as  well;  it  gave  him 
and  his  mother  time  to  draw  breath  and  look 
about  them.  There  was  no  hurry — no  hurry 
whatever.  He  was  sure  he  should  not  have 
known  what  to  do  had  he  been  canted  off  to 
a  strange  country  straight  away. 

But  he  was  not  so  keen  to  dilate  on  the 
briUiancy  of  his  prospects  as  he  had  been  at 
first,  and  by-and-by  he  would  steal  off  very 
silently,  not  with  a  merry  whistle  as  he  had 
been  wont  to  do. 

"No  news  yet?"  That  was  almost  sure 
to  be  the  whispered  tremulous  inquiry  which 
fell  on  his  ears  on  his  return  home.  "  No 
news  yet?"  The  widow  would  be  on  the 
look  out  furtively,  uneasily ;  and  she  would 
speak  her  greeting  below  her  breath  for  fear 
of  being  overheard,  even  in  that  lonely  spot. 
"I  cannot  understand  what  it  means,  Dick. 
No,  I  cannot.     Eh,  dear  me  !" 

But  the  sigh  would  expend  itself  presently, 
and  hope  again  lift  up  her  head. 

"  Folks  must  not  be  let  to  notice  anything. 
They  will  be  ready  enough  to  point  their 
fingers  at  us,  for  that  we  have  always  held 
ourselves  above  them.  The  time  will  come, 
Dick — the  time  will  come  !  Never  be  down- 
hearted. Sure  enough  we  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise once,  and  'tis  but  natural  we  shall  be 
taken  by  surprise  again." 

But  the  second  surprise  came  not. 

"  Captain  Thesiger  is  not  a  man  of  busi- 
ness," Dick's  old  master  had  repeatedly  to 
explain  to  him ;  and  Lord  Gait  made  the 
assertion  in  the  tone  of  one  whose  own  claim 
to  the  title  was  indisputable.  "  Captain  Thesi- 
ger is  a  man  of  the  world,  with — ah  ! — no 
doubt  other  things  to  think  of.     He  is  cer- 
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tainly  somewhat  off-hand  in  transacting  affairs 
of  this  nature — all  done  by  word  of  mouth — 
but  no  doubt  it  will  be  all  right  for  you,  Dick, 
although,"  shortly,  "  it  is  rather  awkward  for 
me." 

James,  after  this,  would  be  sure  to  say  some- 
thing kind,  compassionating  the  dispirited 
look  on  the  young  keeper's  face.  He  and 
his  father  had  extended  their  stay  at  the 
Castle,  and  both  of  them  were  still  there  in 
the  middle  of  January.  He  was  out  a  good 
deal  with  Dick,  and  tried  to  take  the  plea- 
santest  view  of  things,  even  though  he  had 
daily  to  allow  that  no  letter  had  come. 

"  You  see,  of  course,  we  are  glad  to  keep 
you  on,"  the  boy  would  say  of  his  own  accord. 
"  My  father  only  means  that  it  is  awkward 

for  him  because — because But  we  have 

got  no  one  else,  you  know,  so  it's  all  right." 

"  Of  course  ;  oh,  yes,  it's  all  right ! "  But 
this  time  the  speaker's  tone  was  not  so  cordial. 
"  For,"  Lord  Gait  would  presently  explain  to 
his  son,  "  for  how  long  this  is  to  last  Heaven 
knows  !  /  see  no  end  to  it.  Here  are  you 
and  I  just  going  away,  and  nothing  settled. 
The  new  dog's  to  be  taken  in  hand  too.  If 
the  poor  fellow  would  only  look  brisk  and 
willing,  and  go  about  his  work  as  he  did 
before  this  confounded  scheme  was  set  afoot, 
why  I  don't -know  but  what  I  would  say  yet 
to  Thesiger,  '  He  shan't  budge  an  inch  after 
the  way  you  have  treated  him.'  I  don't  know 
but  what  I  should  just  say  that  slap  out. 
What  does  Thesiger  mean  ?  I  declare  I  can- 
not tell  what  to  think.  It  has  been  a  shame- 
ful proceeding  from  beginning  to  end.  Here 
he  has  demoralised  our  servant — filled  his 
head  with  nonsense — set  him  up  to  neglect 
his  duty  from  considering  himself  above  his 
place  ;  and  then,  after  my  having  given  in, 
and  behaved,  I  must  say,  better  than  most 
men  would  have  done  in  my  shoes,  then  he 
flies  away  and  leaves  us  all  in  the  lurch  ! " 

"  And  takes  no  notice  of  either  of  my 
letters."  For  James  had  written  twice,  and 
the  second  epistle  had  been  more  curt  and  less 
carefully  worded  than  the  first ;  but  even  it, 
with  what  its  author  considered  its  per- 
emptory demands,  had  failed  to  elicit  a  syl- 
lable. 

At  length  the  gentlemen  left  the  Castle. 

"  I  will  see  your  new  master  in  London, 
and  have  an  understanding  with  him  imme- 
diately," said  Lord  Gait  to  his  keeper,  for 
Dick  had  made  a  oretext  to  be  in  waiting  at 
the  moment  of  departure.  "You  may  de- 
pend upon  it  all  will  be  cleared  up  as  soon  as 
I  can  see  Captain  Thesiger.  If,  however  " — 
he  paused,  and  recollected  a  promise  given  the 


evening  before — "  if,  however,  the  interview 
is  not  satisfactory,  I  should  perhaps  state  that, 
provided  you  are  willing  to  remain  as  you  are, 
I  am  willing  to  keep  you." 

"  There  is  something  wrong,  I  am  afraid, 
Dick,"  subjoined  James  ;  "  but  never  fear,  my 
father  will  see  Captain  Thesiger  at  once,  and 
then  I'll  write  and  let  you  know." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Dick  heartily. 
The  formality  of  my  lord's  address  had  chilled 
his  veins,  and  he  had  almost  resented  an  over- 
ture so  evidently  wrung  forth  by  a  mere  sense 
of  justice — that  justice  in  which  Lord  Gait  had 
never  yet  been  known  to  fail — and  had  looked 
and  felt  sullen  until  James  spoke.  He  did 
not  know  what  even  the  few  coldly  uttered 
words  spoken  by  his  old  master  had  cost  him. 
How  often  is  it  thus  !  How  frequently  is  a 
gracious  act  lost  sight  of  through  an  un- 
gracious manner.  The  brief  assent,  the  bald 
acquiescence  has  been  perchance  bought  at 
a  price  little  recked  of,  for  dry  and  thorny 
barriers  hedge  in  many  a  fruitful  heart,  and 
it  remains  for  a  frank  word  and  genial  smile 
to  waken  the  glow  of  gratitude  due  to  the 
more  solid  benefit. 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  young  Netherby, 
lifting  his  head  and  looking  bright  again,  in^ 
answer  to  the  boyish  voice  ;  and  the  news  that 
Captain  Thesiger  was  to  be  personally  attacked 
was  conveyed  to  his  mother  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. 

"  Ah,  that's  as  it  should  be,"  observed  the 
widow  comj^lacently.  "  La !  'twill  be  put 
to  rights  in  the  threading  of  a  needle  now. 
London  ?  Ah,  dear  me — the  times  I  used 
to  have  in  London  !  'Tis  many  a  year  past, 
but  still  I  do  think  if  I  could  but  get  to  Lon- 
don nowadays !    However," — she  would 

cease  to  shake  her  head  and  wipe  her  eyes, 
and  would  perk  up  her  head  again  presently 
— "  however,  that's  neither  here  nor  there,  as 
one  may  say,  and  we  must  be  thankful  for 
what  we  have  got.  Why,  now,  Dick,  you 
and  I  may  expect  to  be  moving  any  day 
now  that  my  lord  is  to  see  Captain  Thesiger 
in  London." 

CHAPTER   XIV. "  HE   BUY   AN    ESTATE  1  " 

My  lord,  however,  did  not  find  seeing 
Captain  Thesiger  in  London  by  any  means 
so  simple  an  affair  as  he  had  anticipated. 

"Of  course  the  fellow  is  there,"  he  had 
concluded  in  his  old-fashioned  way.  "Of 
course  I  shall  light  upon  him  in  a  trice  now 
that  I  am  on  the  ground  myself.  A  dandi- 
fied creature  like  Thesiger  is  never  very  far 
away  from  his  comforts  in  weather  like  this," 
with  a  shudder.     "  He  is  up  for  this  frost  at 
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uny  rate,  and  we  shall  catch  him  before  he 
can  look  round." 

It  would  have  been  fully  as  easy  a  matter 
to  catch  the  typical  weasel  asleep  on  his  wall. 

If  Thesiger  were  in  town,  at  least  no  one 
knew  of  it.  His  leave  had  not  expired,  and 
he  was  still  absent  from  his  regiment,  but 
further  than  that  no  information  could  at  first 
be  obtained. 

Had  any  addresses  been  left?  Lots. 
Could  Lord  Gait  be  furnished  with  these  ? 
Oh  dear,  yes — they  were  of  no  use  to  any- 
body. 

At  length  he  found  a  brother  officer  who 
could  mention  Thesiger's  name  without  a  grin. 
This  young  gentleman  felt  for  the  obvious 
ignorance  and  innocence  of  the  inquirer,  and 
at  the  very  height  of  his  vexation  and  per- 
plexity withdrew  with  him  into  an  ante- 
room, and  tendered  his  services.  He  knew, 
he  said,  Thesiger  well — had  known  him  from 
a  boy,  and  if  Lord  Gait  were  a  relation 

But  Lord  Gait  disclaimed  the  idea. 

However,  here  was  an  opening;  he  would 
certainly,  he  considered,  open  out  his  mind 
to  his  new  friend, — and  well  it  was  he  took 
this  straightforward  course,  as  we  shall  see. 

He  had  hit  on  the  right  man.  He  had  by 
good  hap  lighted  on  one  who  neither  befooled 
him  to  his  face,  nor  ridiculed  him  behind  his 
back.  And  undoubtedly  his  lordship  had 
laid  himself  open  to  ridicule.  He  had  invited 
to  his  house — and  worse  than  his  house, 
his  moor — a  youth  of  whom  he  knew  nearly 
nothing,  on  the  mere  password  of  another  to 
whose  character  he  could  still  less  testify ;  and 
worse  still,  he  had  not  only  taken  the  interest 
in  Captain  Thesiger  which  has  been  shown 
in  these  pages,  but  he  had  transacted  with 
him  various  small  matters  of  which  there  was 
no  need  to  make  mention  to  James.  Very 
good  reason  indeed  had  he  had  for  desiring 
his  son  to  jog  the  tardy  memory  of  their 
late  guest,  but  he  had  not  told  the  lad  how 
good  it  was. 

It  was  this  recollection,  however,  which 
made  Lord  Gait's  face  so  long,  and  his  eyes 
so  round,  when  he  observed  the  sort  of  sen- 
sation his  search  for  Thesiger  occasioned  at 
the  barracks.  None  of  those  he  saw  could 
resist  playing  a  little  with  him— delicately, 
for  they  were  gentlemen,  but  with  subtilty, 
for  they  loved  a  joke.  The  Scotchman's 
lugubrious  face  and  accents  affected  them  in 
a  manner  so  peculiar,  that  they  were  unable 
entirely  to  keep  what  was  stirring  within  from 
appearing  on  their  countenances.  They  were 
thankful  at  last  when  one  of  their  number  led 
him  aside. 


"Well,  thank  you— yes,  I'll  tell  you  what 
it  is,"  said  Lord  Gait.  "  Thesiger  has  been 
buying  an  estate  in  the  North,  you  know  " 
(his  companion  looked  gravely  at  him),  "and 
it  happened — the  purchase  I  mean — when  he 
was  staying  with  me  in  November.  When 
he  first  came, — for  he  was  over  a  fortnight  with 
us, — the  thing  was  not  concluded,  he  was 
merely  in  treaty  with  the  agent,  but  he  had 
closed  with  him  before  leaving  Castle  Aird." 

"You  are  sure?    You  know  all  about  it?" 

"  Quite  sure,  he  told  me  everything.  He 
was  as  open  about  it  all  as  possible." 

"  Very  open,  no  doubt.  But  I  mean,  did 
you — ah — did  he  show  you  any  letters — any 
papers  ?  " 

"  I  don't  remember,  indeed.  But  why  do 
you  ask  ?  " 

"  You  are  not  touchy  about  Captain 
Thesiger's  honour  in  any  way,  Lord  Gait  ? 
Oh,  I  don't  mean  anything  bad,  but  simply — 
well,  this  is  about  it.  You  say  he  has  been 
buying  an  estate,  but  between  ourselves  I 
must  confess  I  rather  take  leave  to  doubt  the 
fact." 

"  Indeed  ?  "  Lord  Gait  opened  both  eyes 
wide,  and  stopped  short.  "Indeed?  But 
how?     Why?" 

"  Because  he  couldn't,"  replied  his  com- 
panion, with  a  smile  broadening  as  he  went 
on.  "  Euty  Thesiger  could  no  more  buy  an 
estate  than  I  could  !  He  buy  an  estate  !  He 
has  not  money  enough  to  buy  a  Cochin  China 
cock  !  Not  a  shilling  in  the  world  beyond 
his  pay,  and  it  all  goes " — he  broke  off 
abruptly. 

Lord  Gait  stood  silent.  The  revelation 
was  stunning. 

"  I  hope,"  continued  his  new  friend,  after  a 
few  minutes'  uneasy  pulling  of  his  moustache, 
"  I  hope  you  are  not  too  much  interested  in 
this,  eh  ?  Thesiger  is  such  a  deuce  of  a  fellow 
for  borrowing " 

"  Oh,  that  is  no  matter,  no  matter  at  all," 
rejoined  Lord  Gait  hastily,  and  with  the 
instinct  of  a  gentleman  disdaining  to  mention 
the  paltry  "fivers"  which  he  now  saw  irre- 
vocably lost.  "  Oh  no,  I  am  thankful  to  say 
I  had  nothing  to  do  with  Glenfarren." 

"Glenfarren?  Ah?  Oh,  now  I  begin  to 
see  my  way.   Glenfarren  is  in  Scotland,  is  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  in  Ross-shire." 

"  To  be  sure,  in  Ross-shire.  Oh,  it  is  clear 
as  day  now.  Good  gracious ! "  said  the 
young  man,  laughing  again,  "if  that  is  not 
Thesiger  all  over !  Sir  Wilfred  Curtiss  of 
ours  has  really  and  truly  bought  Glenfarren — 
in  fact,  he  has  just  concluded  to  purchase  a 
'  neighbouring  moor  as  well,  and  has  paid  a 
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jolly  good  price  for  the  two.  Well,  Thesiger 
has  his  own  little  way  on  these  occasions  ;  he 
does  the  honours  of  the  regiment,  and  takes 
to  himself  any  small  credit  it  may  achieve. 
Of  course  the  further  he  is  from  any  of  us, 
the  more  license  he  gives  himself." 

"  But  I  don't  understand.  What  has  this 
to  do  with  Glenfarren  ?  " 

"  He  has  been  hearing  Curtiss  talk  about 
Glenfarren,  and  Sir  Wilfred  has  been  rather 
big  about  Glenfarren,  and  altogether  there  has 
been  a  fuss  made  about  Glenfarren,  and  Euty 
does  not  see  why  he  should  not  have  a  Glen- 
farren too.  Now  that  you  have  put  me  in 
mind  of  it,  he  was  always  on  the  point  of 
buying  some  place  or  other  at  the  time  this 
was  going  on.  He  does  not  mind  much  what 
he  says,  even  here  where  every  one  knows 
him,  and  he  is  laughed  at  right  and  left, — so 
I  should  imagine  he  would  be  fairly  irre- 
pressible when  away  from  us  all.     As  soon 


as  he  found  that  you  knew  nothing  about 
Curtiss  and  Glenfarren,  he  would  buy  Glen- 
farren like  a  shot." 

"  What  ?"  said  Lord  Gait.     "  What  ?  " 

"  It's  all  moonshine,  you  know.  Glen- 
farren has  been  bought  sure  enough — but  not 
by  Euty  Thesiger." 

"  But— but — but — he  has  engaged  one  of 
my  keepers  to  go  to  him  there." 

"  Oh,  by  Jove  !  " 

"  He  has  indeed.  Fixed  his  place  and  his 
wages  and  everything.  Thesiger  was  to 
have  sent  word  in  a  few  days  after  leaving 
us,  and  the  poor  fellow  has  been  hanging  on 
and  on  from  day  to  day  and  week  to  week " 

"  Oh,  but  I  say,  that's  past  a  joke." 

"  And  here  have  we  been  wondering  what 
on  earth  to  make  of  it !  We  could  not  get 
at  him  anywhere.  My  son  wrote  twice,  and 
had  no  answers  to  his  letters.  Most  incon- 
venient it  has  been  for  me  in  every  way. 
Why,  I  can  hardly  now  believe  it.  He  has 
talked  by  the  yard  of  the  place,  and  all  about 
it.     Described  the  moor " 

"  Quite  his  style.  He  could  do  that 
famously." 
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"  But  I  know  the  country,  and  I  know  he 
was  correct ;"  suddenly  Lord  Gait  felt  as  if  he 
must  have  some  hold  for  his  feet.  "  I  assure 
you,"  with  a  touch  of  asperity,  "  I  am  not  a 
person  to  be  imposed  upon  so  easily  as  that 
comes  to.  I  should  have  detected  him  fast 
enough.  Why,  Strathgourlie,  my  brother-in- 
law's  place,  is  not  far  off;  and  I  stay  there 
constantly " 

"  Did  you  tell  Thesiger  so  ?  " 

"I  did."  Itwas  a  gauntlet  of  defiance.  Lord 
Gait  shook  out  the  words  from  between  his 
lips,  and  confronted  his  companion  boldly. 

"  Indeed  ?  How  then  had  you  not  heard 
of  the  sale  of  Glenfarren  ?  "  was,  however,  all 
the  answer  he  received. 

"  Why,  to  be  sure,  it  is  some  years  since 
my  last  visit,  and  my  brother-in-law  never 
writes " 

"  And  you  are  not  posted  up  in  affairs  in 
his  quarter  ?  Which,  probably,  you  yourself, 
Lord  Gait,  let  out  to  Thesiger  in  the  be- 
ginning of  your  acquaintance.  As  soon  as  he 
found  you  knewnothing  of  the  affair,  you  were 
at  his  mercy.  But  to  decoy  your  keeper 
away — that  was  too  bad." 

"  Too  bad,  indeed.  I  should  think  it  was. 
'Pon  my  word,  even  now  the  audacity  of  the 
whole  thing  seems  almost  incredible.  I  don't 
see  that  I  am  to  be  blamed  for  being  slow  to 
perceive  that  a  friend,  a  guest  in  my  house, 
and  a  member  of  this  regiment,  could  act  in 
a  manner  so  unworthy  of  a  gentleman." 

Before  he  left  the  barracks,  however,  Lord 
Gait's  indignation  had  been  in  some  degree 
appeased.  He  had  been  made  the  object  of 
a  great  deal  of  agreeable  politeness,  he  had 
been  introduced  to  several  superior  officers, 
and  he  had  been  told  in  confidence  by  them 
that  the  delinquent  Thesiger  was  "  half- 
cracked."  It  had  been  allowed  on  all  hands 
that  no  one  could  have  behaved  more  badly, 
but  it  had  also  been  broadly  hinted  that  Lord 
Gait  would  confer  a  very  great  obligation  on 
the  regiment  if  he  would  not  blow  abroad  the 
matter. 

Oh,  it  was  very  bad,  very  bad  indeed. 
They  had  no  objection  to  confessing  in  the 
most  candid  manner  possible  their  opinion 
among  themselves,  but  to  have  poor  Euty 
pubHcly  shown  up  was  another  matter.  Poor 
fellow  !  Really  he  could  not  help  himself ; 
it  was  his  nature.  Lord  Gait,  they  were  sure, 
would  not  be  too  hard  on  him.  Lord  Gait 
could  not  be  expected  to  have  known  the 
sort  of  tomfool  he  was.  Any  name  was  per- 
missible for  the  nonce,  provided  only  that  the 
outraged  and  dismayed  peer  would  hold  his 
tongue  subsequently. 


And  then  Lord  Gait  had  luncheon ;  and 
by  the  time  he  had  eaten  his  chop,  and 
drunk  his  glass  of  sherry,  friendly  relations 
had  been  quite  established  betwixt  him  and 
his  entertainers.  It  ended  in  this,  that  ere 
he  left,  all  intentions  of  branding  Captain 
Eustace  Thesiger  as  a  cheat  and  a  liar  wher- 
ever his  name  should  be  known,  had  subsided 
into  the  mere  occasional  grumble  of  his 
name,  as  he  went  along  the  street  afterwards. 
He  had  learned  to  understand  that  the  butt 
of  the  regiment  was  to  be  borne  with. 

The  first  burst  of  righteous  indignation  had, 
however,  had  one  good  effect.  He  had  so 
tragically  detailed  the  disappointment  in- 
flicted, had  talked  so  much  and  so  well  of 
"  poor  Dick,"  that  the  errors  and  short- 
comings of  the  latter  had  fallen  into  the  back- 
ground, and  he  was  able  to  order  James  to 
write  a  letter  to  him  that  should  be  really 
kind  and  commiserating. 

"Don't  say  too  much  about  it,"  he  sug- 
gested with  native  shrewdness.  "  Don't  make 
too  much  of  the  affair.  'Tis  a  fool's  business, 
and  we  have  all  played  fools'  parts.  And, 
look  ye  here,  James,  don't  let  Thesiger  down 
more  than  you  can  help.  In  fact,  I  should 
just  put  it  this  way,  that  it  has  been  rather  a 
mistake  altogether  (which  it  most  certainly 
has),  and  that  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  keep 
Dick  on  with  me  (which  I  shall  have  to  do 
whether  I  am  glad  or  not !)." 

With  which  admonition,  seasoned  by  the 
interlaced  reflections,  the  old  gentleman  dis- 
missed the  affair  from  his  mind,  glad  to  have 
done  with  one  so  unpleasant  and  unprofit- 
able. 

CHAPTER  XV. — "there's  METTLE  l'  THE 
LOON  YET ! " 

Thus  burst  the  bubble,  as  many  another 
has  done  before  it. 

We  will  pass  over  the  scene  in  Dick 
Netherby's  cottage  when  the  London  letter 
arrived,  since  our  readers  can  easily  imagine 
for  themselves  the  first  rapturous  emotions 
inspired  by  the  sight  of  the  lordly  envelope 
with  which  Lord  Gait's  young  son  had  armed 
himself,  the  opening,  the  perusal,  the  dawn- 
ing sense  of  something  amiss,  and  finally  the 
comprehension  of  the  whole  bitter  truth. 
Unhappily  James  was  not  present  to  soften 
with  smile  or  kindly  word  the  shock  inflicted 
by  the  bald  statement  of  facts  which  he  had 
felt  himself  compelled  to  make ;  none  of  the 
consolatory  expressions  which  would  as- 
suredly have  followed  had  the  communica- 
tion been  made  by  word  of  mouth,  had  been 
attainable  by  the  boy's  stiff  steel  pen,  and  in 
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short  there  was  absolutely  nothing  to  mitigate 
the  blow  in  all  its  severity. 

But  it  was  a  pity  that  this  should  have 
appeared  so  plainly  in  the  reply  which  was 
dispatched  from  the  cottage.  Marion  and 
her  son  were  not  adepts  in  the  art  of  com- 
position, and  sore  and  smarting  as  they  were, 
the  effusion  savoured  so  strongly  of  temper, 
discontent,  and  disgust,  that  it  was  no  won- 
der if  my  lord  on  receiving  so  unseemly  a 
provocative  reddened  to  his  brows,  and  ex- 
claimed, "Heyday!  that  settles  the  question. 
I'll  have  no  more  Netherbys  at  Castle  Aird, 
let  them  go  where  they  will !  " 

Again,  however,  a  sense  of  justice  inter- 
fered on  Dick's  behalf.  Had  Dick  been  dis- 
missed his  old  master's  service  at  this  juncture, 
the  young  man's  prospects  for  life  must 
inevitably  have  suffered  damage,  and  this 
single  consideration  ultimately  outbalanced  a 
host  on  the  other  side.  At  first,  indeed,  it 
\Vas  not  uppermost.  Displeased  as  he  was 
with  his  servant,  and  feeling  him  an  incubus, 
why  should  Lord  Gait  not  palm  off  the  hot- 
headed youth  upon  a  friend,  foist  him  on  to 
the  shoulders  of  some  other  man  ?  He  knew 
several  who  would  have  been  glad  to  oblige 
him  in  such  a  matter,  to  whom  he  could  have 
said  as  much  of  the  truth  as  was  necessary, 
and  who  would  at  any  rate  have  relieved  his 
shoulders  of  the  burden,  if  they  did  not  keep 
it  long  upon  their  own.  Norreys,  or  Shuttle- 
worth,  for  instance.  Each  of  them  had  scores 
of  keepers,  foresters,  watchers — it  mattered 
not  what  he  were,  so  long  as  Dick  was  in 
their  pay  somehow.  "  But  I  doubt  he  would 
not  be  with  any  one  long,"  meditated  the  old 
gentleman  shrewdly.  "  I  doubt  he  would 
come  down  in  the  world,  and  it  would  be  on 
my  conscience  that  I  had  given  him  the  first 
bowl  over.  No,  no,"  with  a  sigh;  "that 
must  not  be.  I'll  not  have  the  boy's  blood 
on  my  head ;  he  shall  have  his  chance,  come 
what  may  of  it.  But  as  for  this  letter," 
wrath  again  kindling,  "it  is  as  absurd  and 
impertinent  a  farrago  of  nonsense  as  ever 
was  strung  together.  What  to  reply  to  it, 
I  really — really  I  do  not  know.  He  ought 
to  be  well  put  down,  and  shown  how  shame- 
fully he  is  behaving.  It  is  almost  insulting, 
that's  what  it  is.  The  idea  of  such  a  thing  ! 
But,"  softening  again,  "  there  are  excuses  for 
the  lad.  He  has  been  grossly  deceived  and 
ill-used,  and  what  to  say  on  behalf  of  Thesiger 
I'm  sure  I  cannot  tell.  Ton  my  word,  it 
would  take  a  cleverer  man  than  I  am  to  say 
anything.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole — perhaps 
the  best  plan  will  be  not  to  take  any  notice 
of  Dick's  letter  at  all  ! " 


It  was  a  plan  so  congenial  to  the  mind  of 
its  progenitor,  that  Marion  and  her  son 
looked  in  vain  for  further  communications 
the  subject.     It  had  been  understood, 
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they  felt,  that  they  were  to  stay  where  they 
were,  and  sadly  and  silently  they  stayed. 
Neighbours  they  avoided  as  much  as  possible 
at  this  time,  for  reasons  which  may  be  easily 
imagined,  since  there  was  now  no  longer  a 
possibility  of  preserving  the  long-cherished 
illusion,  and  since  everybody,  far  and  near, 
seemed  all  at  once  to  know  as  much.  Rob 
McClintock  told  them,  perhaps.  How  the 
truth  had  come  out  to  him  was  a  mystery, 
but  on  the  very  evening  on  which  the 
enemy  had  met  with  his  downfall,  Rob 
was  flapping  his  wings  and  crowing  a  down- 
right good  hearty  crow  over  it,  while  in  a 
few  days  the  tidings  had  spread  all  over  the 
country. 

"  Is  na  yon  an  awfu'-like  story  ?  "  Rob 
and  the  gudewife  were  alone,  and  there  was 
no  restraining  the  loquacity  of  the  worthy 
farmer  on  the  all-engrossing  topic.  "  Heerd 
ye  e'er  o'  siccan  a  will-o'-the-wisp  a'  your 
days  ?  Ye'U  mind  I  tell't  ye  :  I  kenned  hoo 
it  wad  be  frae  the  affset.  I  was  aye  threepin' 
that  it  was  a  queer-hke  han'-ower-heed  busi- 
ness. What  kenned  the  Captain  o'  Dick  ? 
What  kenned  Dick  o'  the  Captain  ?  Baith 
the  twa  o'  them  were  bummin'  i'  the  dark. 
Dinna  ye  mind,  wife,  thon  nicht  that  you  an' 
me  had  the  first  obering  (Anglice,  hint)  o' 
what  was  like  to  be,  dinna  ye  mind  hoo 
stoonded  I  was,  an'  hoo  I  stood  an'  glowered 
at  Hector  wha  brocht  the  tale,  an'  says  I, 
'  Dick  Netherby  to  be  a  grand  gentleman's 
heed  keeper  !  Dick  Netherby  1 '  says  1.  Ye'll 
mind  hoo  I  said  it  ?     An'  ye'll  mind " 

But  Mrs.  McClintock  would  "  mind  "  no 
more.  "  Oo  ay,"  she  retorted  briskly.  "  Oo 
ay,  we  can  a'  mind  gin  we  wull,  what  ither 
folks  wad  be  fain  to  forget.  It's  queer  hoo, 
whan  the  Lord  sends  affliction,  a'body's 
keen  to  hae  had  a  han'  in  it.  What  for  suld 
ye  hae  misdooted  the  Captain  ?  Ye  kenned 
naethin'  o'  the  Captain " 

"  I  misdooted  him  a'  the  same,"  said  Rob 
exultingly. 

"  Misdooted  him  ?  Muckle  gude  that  did," 
cried  the  dame,  swiftly  changing  her  tack. 
"Misdootin'  warks  a  heap  o'  wonders,  does 
na  it  ?  Whae'll  ye  misdoot  neist  ?  Mysel',  or 
Meg  ?     It  begoud  wi'  puir  Dick " 

— "  Puir  Dick  indeed  !  Puir  craven  cuif ! 
Puir  pea-hen,  wha  hasna  the  gizzard  o'  ane  ! 
Keep  me,  when  I  was  his  age  I  wad  hae  askit 
naethin'  better  than  a  brattle  wi'  ony  fellow 
wha  girded  at  me  as  I  did  at  him " 
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"An'  sae  wad  ye  yet,  gudeinan." 
"  Sae  wad  I  yet  ?  What's  that  she  says  ? 
Sae  wad  I  yet  ?  Na,  na,  my  day's  ower. 
Gudesakes,  wife,"  but  his  tone  was  no  longer 
fierce  and  loud,  "  Gudesakes,  what  are  ye 
thin  kin' o'?  Sae  wad  I  yet?  Aweel,  she's 
no  that  faur  wrang.  Like  it  ?  I  micht  like 
it  weel  enough ;  but  see  ye,  I'm  an  elder  o' 
the  kirk,  an'  my  Lord  Gait's  manager,  forbye 
bein'  an  auld  man  wha  suld  ken  better.  Na, 
na ;  fechtin's  no  for  the  likes  o'  me,  but  an'  I 
had  been  i'  Dick  Netherby's  shoon,  troth,  I 
wad  hae  tell't  ye  anither  story.  Deed  an'  it's 
true,  '  Conscience  niaks  cowards  o'  us  a','  as 
the  Scriptures  hae  it.  Faix,  it's  true,  yon. 
'  Conscience  maks  cowards  o'  us  a','  an'  gin 
itwerena  for  his  ill  conscience,  I  wud  believe 
there's  mettle  i'  the  loon  yet." 

"  Aweel,  conscience  or  no  conscience,  I'm 
vexed  for  him,"  rejoined  Mrs.  McClintock, 


somewhat  pacified  by  the  admission.  "  When- 
e'er I  think  o'  Dick,  I  aye  think  *  puir  Dick.' " 

"  Think  awa  as  muckle's  ye  please  ;  'deed 
it's  as  ye  said  yersel',  gin  it  does  little  gude, 
it'll  do  little  ill,"  said  Rob,  with  a  grim 
delight  in  thus  turning  the  tables.  "  '  Puir 
Dick,'  quoth  she!  Puir  Dick,  certie!  He's 
puir  enough  Dick  noo,  the  rascal !  An'  wha's 
to  blame  ?     Wha's  faut  is't  ?  " 

"  No  a'thegither  his  ain,  Rob." 

"  Maist  a'thegither  his  mither's  then.  She's 
bred  him,  she's  fostered  him,  she's  ruined 
him,"  he  went  on,  after  a  long  pause,  during 
which  he  had  been  sunk  in  meditation. 
"The  Lord  forbid  that  ane  o'  His  creatures 
suld  cast  a  stone  at  anither,  an'  that  ither  i' 
trouble,  but  if  Marion  Netherby  has  to  see 
her  ain  son  leave  this  world  for  a  warse  in- 
stead o'  a  better,  she  has  hersel'  to  thank  for 
it,  an'  nane  besides." 
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NO  grateful  zephyr  breathes  at  eventide, 
Fondly  expected  all  the  sultry  day ; 
Stillness  oppressive  reigns  on  every  side, 
While  tardily,  on  his  descending  way, 
The  crimson  sun  withdraws  his  scorching  ray. 
All  Nature  feels  the  burden ;  nor  around 
Is  seen  a  moving  thing.     The  lambs  of  play 
Are  wearied,  and  now  sleep.     The  birds  have  found 
Long  since  their  mighty  shelter.     Hush  !  there  is  a  sound. 

High  overhead  the  swallows  poise  and  dart 
(The  tropic  warmth  has  tempted  from  the  nest 
The  gaping  fledglings,  who  the  novel  art 
Of  self-support  acquire).     The  gnat  is  pressed 
In  their  soft  beaks,  whose  frequent  snaps  arrest 
The  vacant  ear  below  :  so  deep  the  calm. 
Does  this  profound  tranquillity  suggest 
No  thought  in  sympathy— this  peace  embalm 
No  treasured  reminiscence  ?     Hark!  a  joyous  psalm. 


Though  on  the  wide-stretched  fields  the  sea-green  corn 
Stands  motionless — no  jointed  stem  vibrates, 
No  bloom-tipped  head,  unfilled,  aslant  is  borne. 
No  pendent  blade  a  breath  now  agitates  ; 
O  gracious  stillness  !     He  who  animates 
The  mute  celestial  spheres  with  praiseful  strain, 
In  Reason's  ear  attent,  in  thee  creates 
A  kindred  voice.     Though  silent  thy  refrain, 
To  sense-bound  hearing,  it  is  sung  each  year  again. 
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For  in  the  universal  quietude 
Omnipotence  the  breath  of  heaven  holds  chained, 
While  storing  from  its  boundless  plenitude 
The  tender-blossomed  corn.     So  is  there  gained 
The  battle  of  the  people's  life,  unstained 
The  battle-ground  by  hostile  peoples'  blood. 
"  Be  filled  with  bread,"  the  still,  small  voice  proclaimed, 
Unheard  by  sense.     The  fields  are  charged  with  food  ; 
And  in  its  calm  the  landscape  shouts,  "  All  praise  to  God." 

R.    COOPER. 
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By    R.    H.    SCOTT,    F.R.S.,    Meteorological    Office. 


II. 


I  HAVE  already  stated  that  all  our  weather 
is  produced  by  the  action  of  these  systems 
of  excessive  and  defective  pressure,  these  anti- 
cyclones and  depressions  which  I  have  de- 
scribed, but  meteorologists  are  not  yet  in  a 
position  to  point  out  the  conditions  which 
give  rise  to  either  state  of  things.  We  can- 
not tell  what  sort  of  weather  is  coming  on 
until  it  has  shown  itself  in  some  part  of  our 
reporting  area,  and  signs  have  been  tele- 
graphed up  to  London.  We  are  simply  de- 
pendent on  our  telegraphic  arrangements. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago,  Leverrier, 
when  he  proposed  to  Sir  G.  Airy  an  inter- 
national system  of  Storm  Warnings,  in  a 
letter  dated  April  4,  i860,  used  the  following 
expressions : — 

"  The  final  object  of  the  organization  we 
are  seeking  to  establish  should  be  to  an- 
nounce by  signals  a  hurricane  on  its  appear- 
ance at  any  point  in  Europe,  to  follow  it  in 
its  course  by  means  of  the  telegraph,  and  to 
issue  timely  notices  to  the  coasts  which  it 
may  reach." 

In  1S81  we  have  hardly  got  beyond  that 
modest  programme,  no  matter  how  posi- 
tively weather  prophets  may  announce 
changes,  days  and  weeks  beforehand.  We 
want  to  know  what  is  the  size,  shape,  and 
general  character  of  the  atmospheric  systems 
which  successively  pass  over  us,  the  direction 
in  which  they  are  going,  and  the  rate  of  their 
motion,  and  there  is  not  one  of  these  parti- 
culars about  which  any  certainty  is  attainable. 
In  fact,  the  problem  which  weather  fore- 
casters have  to  deal  with  every  day  is  one 
which  astronomers  would  at  once  recognise 
as  insoluble.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  elements  of  a  comet's  path 
from   the   first   observation   we   have   of  it 


rift  in  the  clouds  on  a  showery 


through  a 
night ! 

The  motion  of  the  depressions  is  one  of 
their  most  important  characteristics,  and  this 
is  not  at  all  constant  either  in  direction  or  in 
rate.  If  we  knew  anything  on  these  points 
our  difficulties  would  be  greatly  lessened. 

The  following  diagrams  (Figs.  4 — 6),  will 
give  a  good  idea  of  the  weather  we  experience 
when   a   cyclonic    system    passes    over   the 


Fig.  4. — Nov.  13th,  1875,  6  P.M.   , 
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centre  of  England.  Fig.  4,  for  6  p.m.  on  the 
13th  November,  1875,  shows  us  the  depres- 
sion advancing  from  the  Atlantic,  and  with 
its  centre  not  far  from  Valentia.  The  winds 
on  the  east  coast  and  in  Scotland  are  Easterly, 
over  the  south  of  England  and  in  France 
they  are  South-westerly,  and  over  the  whole  of 
the  United  Kingdom  rain  prevails,  with  a  rise 
of  temperature. 

During  the  day  the  system  moved  on,  and 
by  eight  o'clock  next  morning,  Nov.  14 
(Fig.  5),  we  find  the  centre  of  the  storm 
near  Holyhead.  The  area  of  Southerly  and 
South-westerly  winds  has  extendedto  northern 
Germany  and  Denmark,  the  cloud  and  rain 
going  with  it.     All  along  the  west  coast  of 


I'lg.  5.— Nov.  14th,  1875,  8  A.M. 

these  islands  the  sky  is  clearing,  while  the 
wind  blows  a  hard  gale,  whose  direction 
changes  in  a  regular  sweep  from  North-east 
off  the  north  of  Ireland  to  West-north-west 
at  the  entrance  of  the  English  Channel. 
This  region  is  all  in  the  rear  of  the  advanc- 
ing depression. 

The  storm  moved  very  fast,  and  by  the 
evening  of  the  14th  (Fig.  6),  its  centre  had 
passed  plear  away  from  our  islands  and  lay 
off  the  Texel,  while  we  were  experiencing  fine, 
but  much  colder  weather,  with  Northerly  winds 


which  amounted  to  a  gale  at  several  stations, 
especially  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  at 
Holyhead  and  Scilly.     The  area  of  cloud 


i'lg.  o. — >;ov.  I4tb,  1875,  "  i'-^i-. 

has  extended  to  the  Baltic,  where,  as  might 
be  expected  in  November,  instead  of  rain, 
snow  falls. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  successive  condi- 
tions reproduced  in  these  figures  for  each 
station  are  precisely  those  which  would  seem 
if  the  ideal  sketch  given  in  Fig.  3  (page  457) 
were  gradually  moved  across  the  map. 

It  is  evident  that  the  sequence  of  condi- 
tions must  be  materially  altered  if  the  path 
of  the  system  varies  from  the  due  easterly 
one,  which  occurred  in  the  case  first  cited. 

One  broad  principle  may,  however,  be 
taken  for  granted  in  the  study  of  all  European 
weather,  and  that  is  that  all  changes  have  a 
general  tendency  to  propagate  themselves 
from  west  to  east.  By  this  I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  all  our  weather  comes  over  to 
us  ready-made  from  America,  but  what  I  do 
say  is,  that  most  of  the  changes  come  on  us 
from  the  Atlantic,  and  that  it  is  far  more 
likely  that  weather  prevailing  in  Ireland  will 
extend  to  Great  Britain,  than  that  a  weather 
system  will  make  an  advance  in  the  opposite 
direction. 
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This  shows  u?  why  stations  on  our  Atlantic 
coasts  are  of  so  great  importance  to  weather 
telegraphy,  not  only  in  these  islands,  but  in 
Europe  generally,  and  why  the  Chief  Signal 
Office  at  Washington  can  be  more  correct  in 
its  forecasts  than  we  in  London  are.  The 
Washington  office  has  a  whole  continent 
lying  to  the  westward,  whence  it  can  obtain 
information,  while  we  are  bounded  by  the 
ocean,  whence  we  can  derive  none. 

The  question  then  at  once  suggests  itself, 
how  can  we  better  this  state  of  things  ?  The 
idea  of  mooring  ships  off  the  coast,  and  con- 
necting them  with  the  shore  by  telegraphic 
cables,  has  been  repeatedly  thrown  out.  The 
experiment  was  actually  tried  about  ten 
years  ago  for  six  weeks  with  H.M.S.  Brisk, 
which  was  moored  between  Ushant  and 
Scilly,  but  the  result  was  an  utter  and  ex- 
pensive failure. 

There  are  no  islands,  except  Rockall, 
nearer  to  us  than  the  Azores  or  Faroes.  As 
regards  the,:  first-named  pinnacle  in  mid- 
ocean — for  it  well  deserves  the  name,  being 
only  seventy  feet  high  and  not  more  than  a 
hundred  yards  in  circumference,  according  to 
Basil  Hall — although  some  individuals  have 
been  enthusiastic  or  insane  enough  to  dream 
of  living  on  it  if  a  storm-proof  house  could 
be  erected,  they  utterly  forget  that,  to  land  a 
cable  on,  and  maintain  telegraphic  connec- 
tion with,  an  isolated  rock,  is  recognised  as 
impossible.  We  may  therefore  dismiss  that 
idea.  The  necessary  funds  for  laying  a  cable 
to  the  Azores  or  to  the  Faroes  are  not  forth- 
coming, so  that  we  have  no  point  whence  Ave 
can  get  intelligence  nearer  to  us  than  New- 
foundland, and  that  is  too  far  off  to  be  of 
much  use,  for  the  storms  felt  there  are  very 
likely  to  change  their  character  when  they 
travel  over  fifty  degrees  of  longitude. 

This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  the  warn- 
ings which  we  owe  to  the  great  public  spirit 
and  liberality  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Bennett,  of  the 
New  York  Herald,  and  which  have  been 
published  so  frequently  in  the  newspapers 
during  the  last  four  years.  The  mode  of 
preparation  of  these  announcements,  and  the 
facts  on  which  they  are  based,  are  kept 
close  secrets,  but  as  we  know  that  the  ob- 
servations taken  on  board  the  Atlantic 
steamers  are  carefully  collected  by  the 
Herald  staff,  we  have  strong  reasons  for 
beheving  that,  as  soon  as  a  ship  arriving  at 
New  York  reports  that  she  has  met  a  storm 
on  her  passage,  a  warning  is  at  once  sent  to 
Europe. 

If  these  warnings  were,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, founded  solely  on  the  conditions  of 


weather  prevailing  in  the  United  States,  we 
are  in  a  position  to  show  that  not  a  quarter  of 
them  could  be  correct.  Of  late  years.  Cap- 
tain Hoffmeyer,  the  able  head  of  the  Danish 
Meteorological  Service,  has  published  charts 
of  the  weather  over  the  Atlantic  at  8  a.m.  on 
every  day  for  the  space  of  three  and  a  quarter 
years.  His  experience  on  this  question  is, 
therefore,  not  lightly  to  be  set  aside.  He 
has  studied  these  charts  specially  for  a  period 
of  twenty-one  months,  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  trace  where  the  Atlantic  storms  come  from 
and  whither  they  go. 

During  the  period  he  found  that  285  dis- 
tinct depressions  were  traceable  within  the 
area  between  Newfoundland  and  Ireland. 

Of  these— 

8  per  cent,  came  from  Arctic  America. 

44       ,,  came  from  the  United  States  or  Canada, 

and  were  therefore  within  the  area 
covered  by  the  United  States  Signal 
Office  Reports. 

9  „  appeared   between    Newfoundland    and 

the  Azores,  and  were  therefore  pro- 
bably  connected   with   West    India 
hurricanes. 
37       ,,  formed    themselves   over    the   Atlantic 

Ocean   by  the    "calving"   or    seg- 
mentation of  existing  depressions. 
2        ,,  were  untraceable. 

He  then  went  farther,  and  ascertained  that 
only  one-half  of  these  depressions  had  suf- 
ficient vitality  to  reach  the  meridian  of  10°  W., 
the  west  coast  of  Ireland ;  and  that  among 
these  the  proportions  just  given  were  main- 
tained; accordingly,  that  only  22  per  cent, 
of  the  storms  reaching  our  western  coast 
could  possibly  have  been  predicted  by  Ame- 
rican meteorologists,  trusting  solely  to  their 
own  land  observations. 

As  to  the  practical  value  of  these  warnings, 
if  we  disregard  their  undeniable  popularity 
with  the  newspaper-reading  public,  whenever 
they  have  been  carefully  tested  by  meteorolo- 
gists in  Europe  or  in  America  the  results  have 
not  been  satisfactory.  Professor  Cleaveland 
Abbe,  of  the  Chief  Signal  Office,  Washington, 
says  that  17  per  cent,  are  quite  right,  and  if 
we  add  to  this  number  23  per  cent,  partially 
right,  we  leave  a  residue  of  60  per  cent, 
which  are  not  fulfilled.  I  myself  tested  them 
carefully  during  a  period  of  eleven  months  in 
1877,  and  published  the  results  in  the  Nau- 
tical Magazine  for  March,  1878.  My  figures 
were  17  "5  per  cent,  quite  successful,  25  per 
cent,  partially  right,  and  57*5  per  cent,  not 
fulfilled.  The  figures  for  1878  were  nearly  the 
same,  but  these  have  not  been  published  in 
detail. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  analysis  of 
the  warnings  published  in  the  Herald  itself 
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gave  far  more  favourable  figures  than  those 
given  above.  In  one  year  at  least  99  per 
cent,  of  success  was  claimed. 

The  fact  is  that  these  warnings  are  much 
too  vague  in  their  phraseology  to  be  of  prac- 
tical use  to  the  seaman  or  the  farmer.  The 
usual  terms  in  which  they  are  couched  are, 
e.g.  "That  a  disturbance  will  arrive  on  the 
North  British  and  Norwegian  coasts,  between 
certain  dates  (usually  covering  two  or  three 
days),  and  producing  such  and  such  strong 
winds  and  gales,  with  rain  and  warm,  followed 
by  colder,  temperature."  This  sweep  of  the 
net  embraces,  at  the  least,  fifteen  degrees  of 
latitude,  from  55°  to  70°;  and  it  is  not  once 
in  a  year  that  a  disturbance  of  such  gigantic 
dimensions  visits  us.  Accordingly  there  are 
considerable  chances  that  such  a  warning  will 
be  a  failure  on  much  of  the  extensive  coast- 
line to  which  it  refers.  The  warnings,  to  be 
really  useful,  should  be  more  precise  as  to  the 
area  which  they  are  to  cover,  but  this  the 
senders  of  the  messages  are  evidently  unable 
to  make  them. 

Again,  as  regards  dates,  the  period  of  dan- 
ger is  usually  well  defined.  If,  then,  that 
period  be  exceeded,  the  warning  must  be 
counted  as  a  failure.  The  loss  of  a  night's 
fishing  to  the  mackerel  fleet  in  spring,  or  the 
herring  fleet  in  autumn,  means  a  loss  of  several 
hundred  pounds,  and  if,  therefore,  a  storm 
comes  two  days  late,  the  confidence  of  the 
fishermen  in  the  general  accuracy  of  the 
predictions  for  their  particular  district  is 
shaken. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  after  four  years' 
experience,  we  cannot  say  that  these  warnings 
are  of  much  practical  use  to  the  seaman  or 
fisherman  in  European  waters. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  give  some  account 
of  what  we  are  able  to  effect  in  the  way  of 
forecasting  for  our  own  country,  and  I  think 
I  shall  be  able  to  show  that  the  post  of 
weather  forecaster  is  far  from  being  an  easy 
or  an  enviable  one. 

Once  we  learn  from  our  telegrams  that  a 
depression  has  arrived  on  our  coasts,  we  have 
to  consider  that  the  resulting  weather  will  be 
materially  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the 
country  over  which  the  system  has  to  travel  : 
thus,  the  wind  will  blow  with  far  less  force 
inland  than  on  the  coast,  owing  to  friction ; 
and  we  all  know  that  clouds  and  thunder- 
storms will  drift  along  the  hillsides  and  leave 
the  intervening  valleys  untouched.  In  some 
cases  the  whole  depression  appears  to  be 
checked  in  its  career  and  deflected,  or  even 
turned  back,  by  the  mechanical  obstacle  of 
a  mountain  chain.      I  have  already  stated 


how  the  Western  Ghauts  affect  the  storms  of 
Hindostan. 

As  the  reader  is  doubtless  aware,  the  whole 
United  Kingdom  is  divided  into  eleven  dis- 
tricts, and  forecasts  are  prepared  for  each 
of  these  districts  twice  a  day.  Now  these 
districts  embrace  very  different  types  of 
country.  Thus  the  region  in  which  London 
is  placed  stretches  from  Dorsetshire  to  the 
Thames.  If  we  were  to  allot  London  to 
another  district  we  should  have  to  range  it 
either  with  the  Fens  of  Cambridgeshire  or 
with  the  Peak  Country  of  Derbyshire.  This, 
therefore,  tells  heavily  against  the  chance  of 
a  forecast  suiting  an  individual  station,  and 
in  favour  of  the  Office,  for  we  can  usually 
show  that  the  forecast  was  correct  for  a 
great  part  of  the  district  to  which  it  referred. 
If  it  is  suggested  that  we  ought  to  subdivide 
our  districts  further,  and  issue  special  fore- 
casts for  particularly  important  places,  such 
as  London,  we  can  only  plead  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  keep  in  our  minds  the 
minute  peculiarities  of  such  a  limited  area. 

We  find  a  very  great  difficulty  in  arriving 
at  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  analysis  of  our 
results.  For  two  years  past  forecasts  have 
been  sent  out  gratis,  during  the  hay  season, 
to  a  number  of  gentlemen  largely  interested 
in  agriculture,  the  sole  condition  made  being 
that  they  should  keep  and  send  to  the  office 
an  accurate  account  of  the  weather  which 
followed  each  announcement. 

In  these  reports  the  personal  equation,  as 
astronomers  call  it,  comes  out  very  strongly. 
One  man  counts  every  shower  as  a  wet  day, 
another  every  gleam  of  sunshine  as  a  fine 
one. 

Two  gentlemen  in  Scotland,  one  in  the 
extreme  north,  the  other  in  one  of  the 
southern  islands,  stated  respectively  that 
last  year's  record  showed  45  and  48  per 
cent,  of  total  successes,  and  that  there  were 
no  absolute  failures  at  all.  A  third,  living  in 
the  south  of  Scotland  near  the  west  coast, 
gave  only  13  per  cent,  of  successes  and  30 
per  cent,  of  total  failures. 

Of  course  all  such  figures  must  be  accepted 
with  a  mental  reservation.  It  is  simply  im- 
possible that  if  48  per  cent,  were  quite  right, 
and  none  utterly  wrong,  on  an  island  off  the 
coast,  only  13  per  cent,  could  have  been' 
quite  right,  and  30  per  cent,  utterly  wrong, 
at  a  station  on  the  mainland  at  a  distance  of 
some  fifty  miles. 

It  was  not  until  we  had  tested  our  forecasts 
in  a  private  way  for  a  long  time  that  we 
ventured  to  issue  them  to  the  public.  More 
than  five  years  ago  the  success  attained  was 
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put  down,  certainly  by  a  friendly  critic,  as 
"  mottled,"  and  showing  evidence  of  im- 
provement. During  1878  forecasts  were 
prepared  tentatively,  and  occasionally  for  the 
Times,  the  management  of  which  journal  has 
always  shown  a  most  friendly  and  liberal 
spirit  towards  tl^e  advances  of  meteorology. 

The  forecasts  were  issued  to  the  public 
at  the  beginning  of  April,  1879,  ^"d  they 
have  been  tested  in  the  office  since  that 
date,  while  the  liay-harvest  forecasts  have 
been  tested  specially,  as  already  explained, 
during  the  last  two  summers.  I  shall  take 
the  latter  first,  as  they  indicate  the  judgment 
formed  by  independent  critics  of  the  value 
of  our  work. 

The  mean  for  all  the  stations,  some  thirty 
in  number,  was,  in  percentages,  in  the  two 
years  : — 


Total  success, 

A 

B 

C 

D     A  +  B 

1879 

48 

28 

15 

9           76 

1880 

3« 

3« 

20 

4           76 

In  these  columns  A  is  entire  success ; 
B  nearly  as  good  ;  C  is  partial,  and  D  total 
failure.  And  we  count  A  +  B  as  the  total 
success. 

The  corresponding  figures,  from  our  own 
estimates  for  the  eleven  districts,  for  the 
eight  P.M.  forecasts,  these  appearing  in  the 
Times  during  the  period  from  April,  1879,  ^o 
March,  1881,  inclusive,  were  as  follows  : — 


Total  success, 

A 

B 

C 

D       A  +  B 

1879—80 

28 

47 

20 

5          75 

1880—81 

35 

40 

17 

9          75 

These  figures  show  that  we  claim  to  be 
reasonably  correct  in  three  cases  out  of 
four. 

Let  us  now  see  what  results  are  printed 
for  the  Continental  forecasting  systems.  For 
France  we  have  no  pubUshed  data,  and  as 
that  is  a  country  nearly  as  much  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  the  Atlantic  on  its  western 
coast  as  we  are,  the  experience  gained  there 
would  be  most  interesting,  if  we  could  learn 
what  it  is.  The  figures  I  give  are  for  Northern 
and  Central  Germany  and  for  Switzerland, 
all  which  districts  are  far  removed  from  the 
disturbing  influences  at  work  over  the  open 
sea,  being  covered  by  the  reports  from  the 
British  and  French  stations. 

For  North  Germany  a  general  percentage 
of  success  of  80  is  claimed  for  the  year  1880, 
and  of  7 9 '6  on  the  average  of  the  last  four 
years.  The  figure  for  the  coast  stations  is 
81,  and  for  the  inland  parts  of  Prussia  79. 
For  Saxony  and   Central  Germany,  and  for 
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Switzerland    (but   on    the   average    of    four 
stations  only)  the  percentages  range  over  80. 

In  all  these  cases  the  forecasts  are  issued 
from  a  central  office,  as  in  this  country,  and 
there  is  no  provision  for  modifying  them 
locally  according  to  local  peculiarities  of 
climate.  All  concur  in  putting  down  the 
utmost  proportion  of  success  attainable  in 
Europe  at  present  at  90  per  cent. 

These  being  the  results  of  central  forecast- 
ing in  Europe,  it  seems  very  probable  that 
local  experts,  when  placed  in  possession  of 
the  conditions  prevailing  around  them,  might 
in  some  cases  have  framed  better  forecasts 
for  their  own  neighbourhood  than  it  was  pos- 
sible for  the  Central  Office  to  prepare. 

In  the  United  States,  and  in  France  es- 
cially,  the  arrangements  for  agricultural 
weather  warnings  have  been  devised  with 
the  object  of  utilising  local  experience.  In 
the  United  States,  where  the  chief  signal 
office  is  most  liberally  supplied  with  funds,  a 
frame,  called  "  The  Farmer's  Weather  Case," 
is  erected  at  a  number  of  stations.  It  con- 
tains a  barometer,  two  thermometers  (dry  and 
wet),  and  a  series  of  discs,  one  of  which  shows 
the  actual  wind  which  is  blowing,  and  also 
the  previous  duration  in  days  and  hours  of 
wind  from  a  dry  or  a  wet  quarter.  Another 
disc  is  to  be  set  daily  according  to  the  character 
of  the  sunset. 

The  frame  is  also  fitted  to  exhibit  the  mean 
readings  of  the  barometer  and  thermometers 
for  the  place  and  season,  and  the  printed 
legend  on  the  frame  gives  a  well-considered 
epitome  of  useful  weather  knowledge.  The 
idea  is  that  the  frame  should  be  hung  up  in 
some  public  place,  as  at  a  post-office  or  out- 
side a  town-hall,  and  be  set  every  evening 
at  sundown,  the  person  in  charge  of  it  receiv- 
ing regularly  by  telegraph  the  latest  informa- 
tion which  has  reached  the  central  office  at 
Washington. 

Such  a  system  is  most  admirably  suited 
for  the  dissemination  of  useful  agricultural 
forecasts  among  a  rural  population,  provided 
a  sufficiency  of  trained  experts  can  be  found. 
This  is  comparatively  easy  in  the  States, 
for  the  Chief  Signal  Office  possesses  a  regular 
training  school  for  its  extensive  staff,  and  as 
its  organization  is  purely  military,  it  can  be 
confident  that  at  every  important  centre  the 
weather  case  will  be  managed  by  an  expe- 
rienced official  who  will  conduct  his  opera- 
tions in  strict  conformity  with  the  regulations. 
In  this  country  the  conditions  are  widely 
different,  and  the  local  forecasting  service,  if 
ever  organized,  must  be  dependent  on  the 
convenience  of  volunteer  observers. 
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In  France,  Leverrier,  shortly  before  his 
death,  devised  a  plan  for  utilising  local  know- 
ledge. He  supplied  an  aneroid  barometer 
and  daily  telegrams,  and  he  required  the 
local  officials  to  prepare  and  post  up  fore- 
casts for  their  own  districts  by  utilising  the 
two  sources  of  information  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

We  are  as  yet  without  any  official  report 
of  the  practical  working  of  this  system,  but  it 
was  announced  that  within  a  year  after  its 
establishment  eleven  hundred  communes  had 
availed  themselves  of  its  advantages. 

We  in  this  country  have  no  prospect  of 
organizing  any  such  plan  of  local  co-operation. 
In  the  first  place,  as  I  have  just  said,  we 
must  be  dependent  on  volunteers  to  set  the 
weather  cases  and  prepare  the  forecasts,  as 
neither  the  Government  nor  the  local  authori- 
ties are  likely  to  provide  funds  to  pay  salaried 
agents.  In  the  second  place  our  telegrams 
are  not  transmitted  free,  and  the  cost  of 
transmitting  daily  messages  to  the  local  cen- 
tres would  be  heavy,  while  there  are  no  funds 
available  to  meet  it. 

This  same  difficulty  of  expense  meets 
us  in  the  case  of  issuing  inland  warnings, 
for  instance  to  collieries.  A  warning  signal 
hoisted  on  a  pier-head  is  visible  from  every 
ship  in  the  harbour  or  roadstead,  but  a 
signal  hoisted  at  a  post-office  will  only  be 
seen  by  those  who  live  near  at  hand.  The 
messages  intended  for  farmers  must  be 
brought  almost  to  their  doors,  and  for  colliers 
to  the  very  pit's  mouth.  Here  again  is  an 
enormous  expense,  for  with  our  tariff  of  is. 
for  twenty  words,  the  cost  of  warning  regu- 
larly even  one  hundred  stations  would  be 
j£^  a  day,  or^i^o  a  month,  while  any  agri- 
cultural county  could  produce  more  than  one 
hundred  villages  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  the  recipients  of  daily  forecasts.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  meteorology  is  money, 
at  least  as  regards  forecasting,  and  as  there 
seems  to  be  no  probability  of  funds  being 
provided  by  the  Government  to  maintain 
such  a  system  as  that  of  France  or  of  the 
United  States,  the  Meteorological  Office  must 
only  avail  itself  of  the  public  press  to  dissemi- 
nate its  intelligence  and  its  forecasts. 

As  regards  the  possibility  of  really  predict- 
ing the  weather  for  these  islands,  weeks  or  even 
days  beforehand,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  honest 
meteorologists  to  warn  the  public  against  ex- 
pecting what  is  clearly  impracticable.  No 
cycle  of  weather  has  yet  been  discovered  of 
any  practical  utility  in  predicting  the  seasons. 


Nay,  meteorologists  are  unable  to  comply  with 
even  simpler  demands  than  these.  Not  long 
ago,  the  agriculturists  of  Germany  met  in 
conference  with  the  meteorologists  to  deli- 
berate on  what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of 
forecasting  for  farmers.  Two  requirements 
were  put  forward,  both  distinctly  impractic- 
able in  the  present  state  of  our  science. 
The  first,  that  the  forecast  should  say  what 
amount  of  rain  was  likely  to  fall ;  the  second, 
that  they  should  announce  what  farms  would 
be  visited  by  hailstorms. 

As  regards  rain,  I  have  already  said  that 
we  are  unable  to  predict  its  amount,  and  this 
is  to  some  extent  due  to  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  any  information  as  to  what  is  going 
on  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 
There  has  not  been  a  single  occasion  in 
which  floods  have  been  foretold  before  the 
rain  which  caused  them  had  actually  fallen. 
I  need  only  quote  the  floods  of  July  14, 
1875,  in  South  Wales,  and  of  April  10  and 
II,  1878,  in  London,  on  both  of  which  occa- 
sions over  four  inches  of  rain  fell  at  some 
stations  in  twenty-four  hours.  To  take  more 
recent  instances,  the  snow-storms  in  the 
South  of  England  on  January  18,  or  those  in 
the  North  of  England  and  Scotland  on 
March  4  and  5  of  the  present  year,  were 
entirely  unforeseen  as  to  quantity.  The  office 
was,  in  most  cases,  able  to  predict  rain  or 
snow,  but  was  utterly  unable  to  say  what  its 
amount  was  likely  to  be.  They  do  not 
manage  this  one  whit  better  in  other  parts  of 
Europe — the  inundations  in  Austria  of  the 
nth  and  12th  August,  1880,  were  utterly 
unexpected  by  meteorologists  there. 

Again,  as  to  hail,  the  problem  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  path  of  a  haii-storm  before  it 
is  formed  is,  at  the  least,  as  complicated  as 
that  of  foretelling  a  flood. 

Meteorologists  must,  therefore,  content 
themselves  with  the  endeavour  to  improve 
their  present  modest  efforts  at  prediction  for 
a  day  or  so  in  advance.  When  they  are 
able  to  point  to  a  generally  recognised  success 
of  80  or  90  per  cent.,  it  will  be  tiir.e  to  think 
what  more  can  be  done. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the 
issue  of  forecasts  has  not  been  sought  by  us  or 
any  meteorological  office  in  Europe  of  late 
years.  The  task  of  preparing  them  has  been 
undertaken  with  the  desire  ot  complying  with 
an  outspoken  demanil  on  the  part  of  the 
public.  Once  undertaken,  it  becomes  our 
duty  to  devote  the  best  efforts  of  our  staff 
to  Its  lulfiiment. 
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WHEREFORE  is  education  in  art 
needed  ?  The  answer  is,  that  without 
education  ignorance  and  prejudice  reign 
supreme :  darkness  covers  the  earth  and 
gross  darkness  the  people.  If  the  folHes  of 
fashion  are  to  be  chastised,  if  the  false  taste 
in  the  furnishing  of  our  houses  is  to  be  cor- 
rected, if  the  waste  of  public  money  on  mon- 
strous municipal  monuments  such  as  the 
effigy  of  the  griffin  set  up  at  Temple  Bar,  is 
to  be  put  an  end  to,  then  the  first  desideratum 
will  be  the  sound  and  the  thorough  art 
education  of  all  classes  in  the  community. 
Art  is  something  more  than  a  caprice  or  a 
fancy  ;  it  is  not  a  mere  flight  of  imagination 
or  a  stroke  of  genius.  When  good  and  en- 
during it  is  solid  and  subject  to  law ;  its  sure 
foundations  are  deeply  laid  in  nature,  while 
its  symmetric  superstructure  fills  the  cham- 
bers of  the  mind.  A  theme  so  subtle,  a 
manifestation  so  comprehensive  and  cv^mplex, 
is  not  to  be  taken  up  and  thrown  aside  at 
the  impulse  of  the  moment :  art  is  long  while 
life  is  short,  and  needs  to  be  approached  by 
serious  and  sustained  study. 

The  amazing  art  movement  of  the  present 
day  is  made  manifest  on  all  hands.  An 
advanced  art  education  for  the  higher  and 
non-professional  classes  has  been  provided 
by  the  appointment  of  four  professors  in  four 
chief  universities,  and  more  technical  train- 
ing is  furnished  by  academies  established 
in  the  capital  cities  ot  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  Dublin,  as  well  as  in  many  chief  pro- 
vincial towns.  In  addition  to  authorised 
professors  must  be  reckoned  innumerable 
masters  and  teachers  scattered  throughout 
the  country,  and  busily  engaged  in  the  tuition 
of  classes  and  private  pupils.  For  the  com- 
munity at  large  no  less  than  146  Government 
Schools  of  Art  are  now  in  active  operation, 
affording  systematic  tuition  to  29,191 
scholars.  Also  exist  400  art  classes  with 
i6,ooo  students,  besides  4,489  elementary 
schools  wherein  under  Government  inspec- 
tion drawing  is  taught  concurrently  with 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  This  truly 
national  art  education,  according  to  the  latest 
returns,  reaches  a  grand  total  of  795,444 
scholars  annually  receiving  instruction  in 
drawing,  painting,  or  modelling.  The  cost 
to  the  country  is  naturally  considerable ;  the 
last  parliamentary  grant  amounted  to 
^^69,423.     Also  to  be  taken  into  calculation 


is  the  fact  that  this  art  education  is  not 
gratuitous  ;  the  parents  of  the  pupils  pay  fees 
which  go  towards  the  instruction,  the  rent, 
and  other  expenses  of  the  schools.  My  only 
reason  for  thus  carefully  counting  the  cost  is 
to  ascertain  whether  the  gain  in  return  can 
be  accepted  as  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  out- 
lay. Evidently  no  doubt  can  be  raised  as  to 
the  quantity  of  art  education  dispensed  to 
the  people;  the  only  que&tion  touches  its 
quality  and  character.  Briefly  therefore  may 
be  considered  what  should  be  the  scope  and 
aim  of  art  education. 

An  answer  may  in  some  measure  be 
gathered  from  a  correspondence  recently 
appearing  in  the  Times.  Sir  Henry  Cole 
having  maintained  with  show  of  reason  that 
the  elements  of  drawing  should  be  made  an 

j  indispensable  part  of  the  education  of  the 
people,  Mr.  James  Nasmyth,  the  eminent 
engineer,  fortified  the  argument  to  the  follow- 
ing  effect :    "  Sixty   years'   experience    with 

I  engineering  works,  and  with  the  mechanics 
and  other  classes  of  workmen  engaged  in 
such  occupations,  enables  me  to  say,  that  of 
all  the  useful  acquirements  beyond  those  of 
the  three  R's  is  that  of  drawing.  By  the  term 
*  drawing,'  I  mean  the  art  of  representing;  the 
forms  of  natural  or  artificial  objects  by  lines 
which,  when  even  rapidly  sketched  by  a 
practised  hand  and  educated  eye,  can  bring 
an  object  before  you  with  a  distinctness  and 
rapidity  such  as  no  oral  or  written  descrip- 
tion could  accomplish.  During  a  long  and 
active  lite  engaged  in  occupations  in  which  I 
have  had  daily  occasion  to  communicate 
definite  ideas  to  others  in  respect  to  forms 
and  combinations  of  forms,  the  possession  to 
a  certain  extent  of  the  power  of  rapid  sketch- 
ing, such  as  conveys  correct  ideas  of  what  I 
desired  to  communicate  to  others,  has  done 
me  more  real  service  than  any  other  acquire- 
ment or  faculty  I  may  be  in  possession  of." 
"  If  we  desire  to  produce  really  useful  and 
effective  men  by  means  of  our  schools,  let 
the  pupils  by  every  opportunity  acquire  this 
valuable  art  of  hand-sketching,"  this  "  will 
best  serve  in  the  general  affairs  of  life."  Our 
Government  schools  need  not  attempt  to  pro- 
duce artists,  but  should  "enable  the  pupils 
with  pencil  or  chalk  to  represent  the  objects 
they  desire  to  bring  before  you ;  the  possession 
of  this  power  will  be  found  to  transcend  m 
its    general  usefulness  all   'tongue  acquire- 
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ments/  and  do  more  to  lead  to  success  and 
enjoyment  than  any  other  attainments  I 
know  of." 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  teach 
technicalities,  to  treat  of  perspective,  geome- 
try, or  the  science  of  colours,  which  ground- 
work may  be  best  laid  in  schools  or  academies, 
but  rather  I  shall  attempt  to  throw  out  some 
broad  educational  suggestions  which  may  not 
be  without  service  to  art  students  and  art 
lovers  in  general.  In  the  first  place  I  would 
point  out  in  how  many  ways  art  education 
stands  in  alliance  with  general  education,  and 
how  the  one  aids  the  other.  For  example, 
it  has  been  found  that  the  teaching  of  draw- 
ing assists  the  learning  to  write,  and  it  is 
manifest  that  art  must  improve  penmanship, 
in  fact,  ornamental  lettering  becomes  itself 
an  art.  Again,  as  soon  as  simple  arith- 
metic advances  to  algebra,  geometry,  or 
mathematics,  the  pupil  enters  the  sphere  of 
proportions,  quantities,  ratios,  which  severally 
serve  as  fundamental  laws  in  art  compositions, 
imposing  on  architecture  and  sculpture,  sym- 
metry ;  on  painting,  balance  and  unison ;  on 
decorative  design,  the  just  relation  of  parts  to 
the  whole.  In  like  manner  the  rudiments  of 
science,  which  are  but  the  laws  of  nature, 
serve,  with  slight  modification,  for  the  first 
principles  of  art :  "  science  and  art,"  indeed, 
have  grown  into  watchwords,  the  two  are 
sisters  and  helpmates  ;  indeed,  such  advance 
as  art  makes  in  modern  times  generally 
comes  through  the  instrumentality  of  science. 

These  fundamental  truths  obtained  felici- 
tous expression  in  an  address  delivered  by 
the  late  Prince  Consort,  on  the  foundation  of 
"The  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute." 
This  honoured  pioneer  in  the  art  education 
'Of  the  country  took  as  his  theme  the  laws  of 
nature  which  science  and  art  find  in  opera- 
tion :  "  It  is  not  we  who  operate,  but  the 
laws  of  nature  which  we  have  set  in  opera- 
tion. These  laws  of  nature,  these  Divine 
laws,  are  capable  of  being  discovered  and 
•understood,  and  of  being  taught  and  made 
■our  own.  This  is  the  task  of  science  ;  and 
whilst  science  discovers  and  teaches  these 
laws,  art  teaches  their  application.  No  pur- 
suit is,  therefore,  too  insignificant  to  be 
capable  of  becoming  the  subject  both  of  a 
science  and  an  art.  The  fine  arts  (as  far  as 
they  relate  to  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture), which  are  sometimes  confounded 
with  art  in  general,  rest  on  the  application  of 
the  laws  of  form  and  colour,  and  what  may 
be  called  the  science  of  the  beautiful.  They 
do  not  rest  on  any  arbitrary  theory  on  the 
modes  of  producing  pleasurable    emotions, 


but  follow  fixed  laws — more  difficult,  perhaps, 
to  seize  than  those  regulating  the  material 
world,  because  belonging  partly  to  the  sphere 
of  the  ideal  and  of  our  spiritual  essence,  yet 
perfectly  appreciable  and  teachable,  both 
abstractedly  and  historically,  from  the  works 
of  different  ages  and  nations.  No  human 
pursuits  make  any  material  progress  until 
science  is  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  We 
have  seen,  accordingly,  many  of  them 
slumber  for  centuries  upon  centuries  ;  but 
from  the  moment  that  science  has  touched 
them  with  her  magic  wand  they  have  sprung 
forward  and  taken  strides  which  amaze  and 
almost  awe  the  beholder."  "The  study  of  the 
laws  by  which  the  Almighty  governs  the 
universe  is  our  bounden  duty."  '"  The  laws 
which  regulate  quantities  and  proportions 
form  the  subject  of  mathematics;  the  laws 
regulating  the  expression  of  our  thoughts, 
through  the  medium  of  language,"  constitute 
grammar ;  "  the  laws  governing  the  human 
mind  and  its  relations  to  the  Divine  Spirit 
form  the  subject  of  logic  and  metaphysics  ; 
those  which  govern  our  bodily  nature  and 
its  connections  with  the  soul  are  the  subject 
of  physiology  ;  while  the  laws  which  govern 
human  society  and  the  relations  between 
man  and  man  become  the  subjects  of  poli- 
tics, jurisprudence,  and  political  economy." 
In  due  sequence  follow  the  fine  arts  as 
themes  for  investigation  and  study,  and  thus 
the  essentials  of  education  are  found  in  the 
laws  of  nature  and  of  art. 

To  lay  down  on  paper  a  scheme  of  art 
education  thus  wide-embracing  is  compara- 
tively easy,  but  to  find  teachers  competent 
to  the  task,  and  then  to  discover  pupils  of 
adequate  talent  and  perseverance,  are  diffi- 
culties which  bring  discouragement.  Speak- 
ing from  some  experience,  I  must  say  that  I 
have  never  known  a  school  that  did  not  fall 
far  beneath  the  standard  thus  raised ;  yet 
the  fault  lies  not  in  the  system,  but  in  the 
breakdown  of  human  instruments.  Great, 
verily,  is  the  value  of  such  a  scheme  of 
tuition;  thereby  the  arts  are  rescued  from 
their  isolation  and  taken  into  close  com- 
panionship with  universal  knowledge  ;  they 
no  longer  stand  apart  on  an  all  but  inacces- 
sible eminence  far  removed  from  the  com- 
mon uses  of  daily  life,  but  are  brought  near 
to  our  homes,  hearts,  and  hourly  require- 
ments, and  made  the  equal  associates  of  our 
best  thoughts  and  emotions.  It  has  often 
been  laid  to  the  charge  of  artists  that  they 
are  wanting  in  intellectual  culture,  that  they 
are  unread  and  illiterate.  But  an  art  educa- 
tion thus  thorough  would  call  into  action  the 
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noblest  faculties,  and  serve  to  place  the 
painter,  sculptor,  and  architect  on  the  same 
intellectual  level  as  the  man  of  science  and 
of  letters.  The  difficulty  in  our  art  schools 
is  first  to  discover  any  mind  at  all,  and  then 
to  call  mind  into  action ;  the  common  bane 
is  mental  stagnation  relieved  only  by  blind 
mechanical  movement — manipulation  without 
motive,  hand-labour  without  the  propulsion 
of  intention. 

Another  and  analogous  want  specially  felt 
in  the  present  day  is  a  rightful  conception 
of  art,  not  merely  as  a  transcript  of  nature, 
but  as  a  product  of  intellect  and  imagina- 
tion. And  while  it  is  wholesome  that  pupils 
should  learn  how  much  in  these  times  art 
has  been  indebted  to  science  for  exactitude 
and  realistic  truth,  it  is  well  we  should  not 
forget  that  the  best  part  of  a  picture  comes 
from  the  soul  of  the  painter,  and  that  the  only 
art  which  can  arouse  and  sustain  emotion  is 
born  of  emotion.  Therefore  too  much 
stress  can  hardly  be  laid  on  the  teaching 
which  tells  of  "  the  laws  governing  the 
human  mind  and  its  relation  to  the  Divine 
Spirit " — the  laws  which  stand  in  "  connec- 
tion with  the  soul."  And  such  doctrine, 
though  perchance  scoffed  at  as  too  tran- 
scendental, becomes  really  practical  if  not 
imperative,  for  through  want  of  it  our  modern 
art,  suffering  grievous  loss,  proves  lacking  in 
all  power  to  move  the  mind  of  the  people  to 
the  love  of  God  or  to  fellowship  with  the 
true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good.  It  were 
surely  not  wholly  vain  to  hope  that  if  the  art 
education  of  the  country  be  made  to  take  a 
wider  and  higher  scope,  the  broad  gulf  would 
be  bridged  over  which  separates  the  age  of 
Pericles,  of  Augustus,  or  of  the  Medici  from 
our  nineteenth  century.  And  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  mental  side  of  art  may 
be  left  to  take  care  of  itself  in  after  life,  for 
then  much  of  the  youthful  ardour  for  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  will  have  subsided,  and 
the  pressure  put  upon  life,  the  race  against 
time  and  the  struggle  to  make  the  two  ends 
meet,  will  probably  necessitate  the  readiest 
and  rudest  means  of  coining  a  common- 
place idea  into  cash.  Sow,  then,  betimes  in 
the  seed-plot  of  the  mind  poetic  and  philo- 
sophic thoughts  which,  germinating  silently 
and  slowly,  may  in  after  life  grow  up  into 
art  instincts,  and  so  into  vital  art  products. 

Art  education,  as  already  indicated,  pre- 
sents a  twofold  aspect ;  the  one  concerns 
those  who  propose  to  make  of  art  a  profes- 
sion ;  the  other  applies  to  the  ever-increasing 
class  who  use  the  arts  as  a  kind  of  elegant 
furniture  for  the  mind,  as  a  means  of  refined 


and  pleasurable  culture,  or  who  as  purchasers 
or  patrons  have  money  to  spend  either  wisely 
or  foolishly.  It  is  scarcely  my  purpose  to 
treat  of  professional  education,  except  as  it 
coincides  with  the  general  culture  proper  to 
all  men ;  but  the  points  of  contact  between 
the  two  are  nearer  than  is  usually  supposed, 
and  happily  are  becoming  day  by  day  closer. 
Mechanics'  institutions,  athenaeums,  and 
schools  of  art  have  brought  the  simple 
laws  of  perspective,  of  pictorial  composi- 
tion, of  light,  shade,  and  colour  within 
the  comprehension  of  the  industrious  and 
well-to-do  classes,  who  of  late  years,  at 
least  in  all  practical  points,  have  made 
decided  advance  on  those  above  them  in 
social  scale.  Indeed,  chief  anxiety  must 
now  be  felt  for  the  higher  ranks  in  society, 
the  fashionably  dressed  frequenters  of  picture 
galleries  and  studios,  whose  senseless  and 
purely  sentimental  remarks  betray  such  total 
ignorance  that  it  becomes  easy  to  comprehend 
why  the  worst  works  please  the  best  and 
prove  most  profitable.  And  so  long  as  the 
money  power  lies  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
care  not  to  give  five  minutes  to  any  serious 
study,  the  best  interests  of  art  will  remain 
at  the  mercy  of  charlatans.  What  is  the 
remedy?  Fortunately  it  is  within  easy  reach. 
The  art  education,  now  so  abounding,  ought 
to  enable  any  man  or  woman  of  average  in- 
telligence to  judge  with  knowledge,  to  decide 
with  some  precision,  as  to  the  right  treat- 
ment of  a  work ;  to  determine  whether  the 
story  be  told  incoherently,  or  clearly  and 
collectively ;  whether  the  lines  of  composition 
lie  in  discord  or  harmony ;  whether  the  hght 
and  shade  be  scattered  or  concentrated; 
whether  the  colours  be  chaotic  or  accordant. 
Short  of  this,  the  knowledge  affected  can  be 
of  little  value.  In  fine,  the  more  the  art 
education  of  the' professional  and  the  non- 
professional man  can  assimilate,  the  better 
for  both ;  indeed,  the  difference  between  the 
two  is  less  in  kind  than  in  degree  :  the  chief 
distinction  being  that  while  the  artist  needs 
to  perfect  his  manipulation,  the  connoisseur 
may  rest  content  with  little  more  than  the 
culture  of  his  art  faculties. 

I  will  venture  to  throw  out  a  few  hints  on 
the  line  of  reading  which  may  profitably  be 
joined  with  deliberate  art  studies.  It  were 
easy  to  show  that  sympathy  and  reciprocity 
between  artists  and  the  lovers  of  art  bring 
mutual  benefits.  The  average  business  and 
commercial  mind  accustomed  to  cold  calcu- 
lation and  steady-going  routine,  coming  in 
contact  with  men  embued  with   art,  catches 


ardour   and   the   fire   of 
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artistic  nature  invites  to  genial  intercourse; 
its  movements  and  modes  of  manifestation, 
its  moments  of  exaltation  and  depression, 
present  fine  studies  of  characters.  The  sus- 
ceptibilities, suft'erings,  and  calamities  of  the 
artist  and  the  author  are  proverbial :  "  chords 
which  vibrate  sweetest  pleasure,  thrill  the 
deepest  notes  of  woe."  Hence,  it  may  be 
that  a  course  of  reading  is  seldom  more  plea- 
santly or  profitably  directed  than  in  scanning 
the  lives  of  the  great  painters,  sculptors,  and 
architects  who  have  left  "  footprints  on  the 
sands  of  time."  Such  biogi-aphies  come  home 
to  daily  experience,  meet  actual  exigencies, 
and  in  hours  of  weakness  and  misgiving  com- 
municate courage  and  strength.  And  in  the 
day  of  small  things,  perchance  in  a  garret, 
timely  encouragement  may  come  to  the  pro- 
fessional and  non-professional  man  alike,  in 
the  consideration  that  art  is  a  kingdom 
wherein  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble 
are  called.  Biography  recounts  how  humble 
has  been  the  birth,  how  necessitous  the 
estate,  of  many  artists  who  in  the  end 
won  world-wide  renown.  "  Far  from  the 
madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife"  was  the 
boy  Giotto,  found  on  the  hillside,  pencil 
in  hand,  guarding  the  sheep-fold.  The 
career  of  the  artist  has  a,. charm-like  spell 
for  the  outside  pubhc  ;  its  orbit  is  eccentric  ; 
its  track  glitters  with  light;  its  goal  is  oft 
girt  in  darkness.  Art  talent,  with  some  few 
signal  exceptions,  is  not  hereditary  ;  it  would 
seem  to  estabhsh  a  democracy  of  genius  ; 
it  comes  as  the  wind,  we  know  not  whither  ; 
and,  long  before  it  makes  itself  heard  aloud 
in  the  world,  it  speaks  within  the  solitary 
chambers  of  Ihe  mind  as  a  still,  small  voice. 
And  it  were  well  for  a  youth  before  he  com- 
mits himself  irrevocably  to  an  art  career,  to 
search  whether  he  can  find  within  him  such 
promptings  and  inspirations  as  are  never 
wanting  as  the  signs  of  true  vocation.  For 
if  nature  have  not  unmistakably  marked  him 
for  the  calling,  he  will  only  swell  the  multi- 
tude of  mediocrity  which  the  educational 
facilities  of  the  present  day  inflict  upon  our 
contemporary  arts.  Fortunately  the  general 
and  non-professional  public  need  not  subject 
themselves  to  such  scrutiny ;  for  them  sym- 
pathy and  appreciation  are  sufticient;  a 
power  to  comprehend  and  enjoy  the  crea- 
tions of  the  exceptionally  gifted.  All  of  us 
look  with  sympathetic  interest  on  the  scenes 
of  art-life  around  us;  many  of  us  are  in  the 
daily  use  of  art  as  a  means  of  culture,  and 
Ihe  checkered  experiences  of  artists  both 
dead  and  living,  in  their  fortune  or  distress, 
in  their  health  or  sickness,  teach  how  the  art 


faculty  is  best  sustained  and  trained,  and 
how  sensitive  natures  may  preserve  the  sane 
mind  in  the  sound  body.  The  biographies 
of  artists  therefore  deserve  to  be  taken  into 
the  curriculum  of  education. 

The  choice  of  reading  for  all  who  in  any 
way  addict  themselves  to  art  deserves,  I  need 
scarcely  say,  careful  consideration.  Many 
minds  in  the  present  day  are  absolutely  lost 
by  the  aimless  miscellaneous  reading  inces- 
santly supplied  by  periodicals  and  circulating 
libraries.  The  wholesale  devouring  of  all 
sorts  of  hterature,  especially  fiction,  for  which 
the  vicious  appetite  is  insatiable,  seems  to 
have  no  better  purpose  than  to  fill  empty 
minds  and  to  waste  away  the  time  that  lies 
on  hand  idle.  Surely  one  of  the  first  things 
for  a  youth  on  entering  seriously  upon  life  to 
determine,  is  a  systematic  course  of  reading, 
the  choice  of  books  which,  while  bearing 
somewhat  on  daily  avocations,  shall  bring 
variety  and  serve  for  recreation,  and  with 
this  end  I  would  suggest  some  of  the  many 
forms  of  art  literature.  If  the  student  desire 
to  mingle  amusement  with  instruction,  I  know 
not  where  he  can  better  seek  for  the  happy 
combination  than  within  the  sphere  of  art, 
wherein  fact  and  fiction,  romance  and  reality 
go  hand  in  hand.  If  he  seek  adventure,  let 
him  read  the  exploits  of  Salvator  Rosa — 
painter  and  improvisatore — among  the  ban- 
dits of  Calabria.  If  he  be  fond  of  anecdote, 
he  may  seek  the  origin  of  the  painter's  art  in 
the  romantic  myth  of  the  Grecian  girl  who 
traced  her  lover's  likeness  on  a  marble  slab  ; 
or  he  can  peruse  the  pleasing  and  not  quite  apo- 
cryphal stories  of  how  Charles  V.  graciously 
picked  up  the  brush  which  Titian  had  let  fall 
on  the  ground ;  how  Philip  IV.  took  the 
pencil  from  the  hand  of  Velasquez  and 
dubbed,  or  rather  daubed,  the  painter  Knight 
of  Santiago  ;  or  how,  as  a  consummation  of 
condescension,  Francis  I.  received  in  his 
arms  the  dying  Da  Vinci.  Coming  nearer 
home,  the  history  of  our  English  art,  espe- 
cially in  the  time  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
with  his  brilliant  associates,  Garrick,  Sheridan, 
Goldsmith,  Johnson,  Burke,  and  Boswell, 
ofters  chapters  so  vivid  in  personal  incident 
that  the  novelist  has  seldom  penned  situa- 
tions more  picturesque  or  dramatic.  And 
within  our  own  experience  let  me  quote  the 
sad  story  of  poor  Haydon,  and  by  way  of 
summary  of  much  more  that  might  be  en- 
larged upon,  I  will  transcribe  Wordsworth's 
noble  sonnet  to  the  painter : — 

"  Hifjli  is  our  calling-,  friend!     Creative  Art 
(Wliothcr  the  instrument  of  words  she  use. 
Or  pencil  pregnant  with  ethereal  lues) 
Demands  the  service  of  a  mind  and  heart, 
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Though  sensitive,  yet  in  their  weakest  part 
Heroically  tashioncd — to  infuse 
F  lith  in  the  whispers  of  the  lonely  muse, 
While  the  whole  world  s"ems  adverse  to  desert: 
And  oh!  when  Nature  sinks,  as  oft  she  may, 
Through  long-lived  pressure  of  obscure  distress, 
Still  to  be  strenuous  for  the  bright  reward, 
And  in  the  soul  admit  of  no  decay,  — 
Brook  no  continuance  ot  weak-mindedness  : 
Great  is  the  glory,  for  the  strife  is  hard  !  " 

The  art  student,  in  common  with  all  who 
in  life  have  a  definite  aim,  must,  as  before 
said,  substitute  systematic  for  casual  reading, 
and  in  the  choice  of  books  he  will  naturally 
incline  towards  volumes  that  cast  a  light  on 
those  brilliant  periods  of  history  which  are 
illumined  by  the  arts.  Historic  reading,  in 
fact,  elucidates  national  art,  just  as  the  reailing 
of  biographies  portrays  the  individual  artist. 
The  statesman,  the  political  economist,  the 
social  reformer  severally  takes  lessons  from 
the  pages  of  the  world's  experience;  in  like 
manner  the  art  student  should  learn  to  recog- 
nise in  history,  situations,  dramas,  pictures, 
and  to  see  how  the  painter  may  reflect  light 
and  borrow  colour  from  the  historic  pano- 
rama of  the  past.  It  is  for  him  to  note  the 
conditions  under  which  the  arts  have 
flourished;  to  mark  how  pohtical  liberty  has 
fostered  the  free  play  of  fancy,  the  bold 
flight  of  imagination  ;  how  commerce,  by  creat- 
ing wealth  and  aiding  the  interchange  of 
riches  and  the  intercourse  of  distant  and 
divers  civilisations,  has  given  to  the  arts 
sinews  and  sustenance  ;  and  how  in  the  vita- 
lity of  the  common-weal  the  arts  have  shared 
with  letters,  honours  and  rewards.  And  it 
will  be  well  for  art  students,  for  painters, 
sculptors,  and  architects,  especially  for  all 
who  may  aspire  to  the  rearing  of  national 
monuments,  to  bring  as  clearly  and  vividly 
as  may  be  be: ore  the  mind's  eye  the  great 
epochs  in  history — the  eras  of  Themistocles, 
the  Caesars,  and  Charlemagne  ;  to  realise  the 
whole  scene  and  situation  ;  to  observe  the 
connection  between  national  life  and  national 
art — between  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  its  em- 
bodiment in  visible  form  ;  in  short,  to  under- 
stand the  process,  the  relation  of  cause  and 
eftect,  under  which  came  into  the  world  the 
greatest  art  products,  such  as  the  Parthenon 
sculptures  of  Phidias,  the  Sistine  composi-  j 
tions  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  the  Vatican  j 
pictures  by  Raphael.  Artists  and  art  students  [ 
too  may  make  timely  amends  for  past  omis- 
sions by  acting  on  a  suggestion  thrown  out  at 
a  recent  dinner  of  the  Royal  Academy  ;  Lord 
Beaconsfield  pointed  to  periods  in  English 
history  which  had  been  comparatively  ne- 
glected by  our  painters;  and  especially  singled 
out  as  worthy  of  representation  the  Wars  of 
the   Roses,   and  the   great   national   events 


dramatized  by  Shakespeare.  The  art  student 
of  history  will  doubtless  feel,  sometimes  pain- 
fully, the  wide  gulf  which  separates  times 
past  and  present,  which  divides  the  dead 
from  the  living  ;  yet  the  agencies  at  work  are 
essentially  the  same,  the  aspirations  of  hu- 
manity perish  not,  and  art  ever  presents  new 
possibilities  and  promises  for  the  future. 
History,  it  is  often  asserted,  never  repeats 
herself,  yet  art,  like  nature,  observes  law, 
preserves  consistency  and  continuity,  and 
secures,  notwithstanding  occasional  retro- 
gression, assured  advance.  Some  such  prin- 
ciples, I  think,  may  with  advantage  be 
brought  by  the  student  to  the  right  reading 
of  art  history ;  some  such  faith  in  the  destiny 
of-  the  race  may  sustain  the  hope  that  for  the 
arts  there  is  slill  in  reserve  a  bright  hereafter. 
And  the  youth  who  perchance  when  the  day 
is  dark  and  the  strength  insufficient,  sufters 
discouragement,  may  for  comfort  turn  even 
to  the  by-ways  of  history,  and  learn  that  out 
of  the  beaten  path  in  the  strait  and  narrow 
way,  the  true  labourer  has  not  been  found 
unworthy  of  his  hire,  and  that  the  artist  who 
serves  nature  diligently  has  seldom  been 
denied  his  reward. 

Poetry,  dramatic  literature,  and  works  of 
fiction  stand  in  such  obvious  relation  to  the 
Fine  Arts  that  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  urge 
such  reading  on  the  student.  1  cannot,  how- 
ever, omit  to  say  that  the  perusal  of  books 
for  mere  passing  pleasure,  vague  impression, 
or  sensational  enjoyment  is  to  be  deprecated, 
and  that  instead  the  aim  should  be  to  trace 
in  the  poem  a  picture,  to  recognise  in  the 
drama,  character  and  situation,  to  translate 
a  ballad  into  a  panorama,  a  sonnet  into  a 
cabinet  gem,  a  lyric  or  an  ode  into  a  piece 
of  pictorial  colour.  Such  habit  of  reading 
sets  on  sharp  edge  the  critical  sense,  brings 
true  perception  of  poetic  treatment  and  style, 
and  in  opening  to  view  the  art  aspects  of 
literature,  presents  enticing  vistas  to  the 
painter's  eye. 

Art  education  should  not  ignore  mental 
philosophy,  for,  though  apparently  tar  re- 
moved from  practical  results,  it  lies  at  the  root 
of  art  germination.  And  inasmuch  as  in  the 
act  of  art  creation  every  laculty  is  in  turn 
called  into  action,  the  constitution  and  capa- 
city of  the  mind  itself  become  of  primary 
consideration.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  great  artists  of  the  world,  such  as  Da 
Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Diirer,  have  been 
large  -  brained,  endowed  with  capacious 
powers  which  would  have  obtained  command 
in  any  sphere.  And  when  we  recall  the 
arduous  achievements  of  past  times  at  im- 
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portant  art  centres  such  as  Athens.  Rome, 
and  Florence,  we  cannot  but  feel  how  wide 
must  have  been  the  sweep  of  vision,  how 
mighty  the  mental  forces  brought  into  play. 
But  though  no  intellectual  energy  is  abso- 
lutely dormant,  yet  some  more  than  others 
are  rightly  deemed  pre-eminently  art  faculties. 
Among  the  mental  powers  habitually  called 
into  action  are  perception,  the  understanding, 
reason,  fancy,  imagination,  taste,  judgment; 
and  the  rank  and  value  of  any  product  may 
be  fairly  determined  by  the  amount  and 
intensity  in  which  these  faculties  obtain 
visual  expression.  The  perceptive  sense,  or 
the  power  of  observation,  prompts  to  realism, 
as  in  the  Dutch  School ;  the  reasoning  faculty 
tends  to  idealism,  to  generic  forms,  and 
representative  types — manifestations  which 
may  be  said  to  distinguish  the  schools  of 
high  art.  Fancy  and  imagination  almost 
speak  for  themselves ;  these  are  in  art  the 
originative,  the  creative  powers,  the  springs 
and  the  life  blood  of  genius.  Then,  lastly, 
taste  and  judgment  come  to  control  what 
may  be  wild  and  out  of  balance  in  the  mind's 
imaginings.  And  this  complexity  of  mental 
operations  accounts  for  the  frequent  break- 
down in  artists  and  their  works.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  student  will  not  be  wise  to 
neglect,  as  too  often  permitted,  the  mental 
machinery  which  each  moment  is  brought 
into  motion ;  it  is  evident  each  spring,  wheel, 
and  axle  needs  to  be  watched,  tended,  and 
diligently  kept  in  going  gear.  The  art  func- 
tions of  the  mind  are  peculiarly  liable  to  get 
wrong,  if  not  guided  aright  by  the  training 
of  tutors  or  of  books.  Numerous  are 
the  volumes  which  may  be  read  with  advan- 
tage ;  those  used  by  the  present  writer  in 
his  youth  have  grown  by  this  time  all  but 
obsolete,  yet  as  samples  may  still  be  quoted, 
Watts's  "Logic,"  Lord  Kames'  "Elements  of 
Criticism,"  Dr.  Blair's  "  Lectures  on  the 
Belles  Lettres,"  Dr.  Abercromby  on  the 
"  Intellectual  Powers,"  Dugald  Stewart's 
"  Mental  Philosophy,"  and  Schlegel's  "  Dra- 
matic Literature."  I  may  add  that  my 
observation  of  artists  tells  me  that  the  best 
— those  at  least  who  are  most  companionable 
— combine  in  their  mental  constitution  and 
culture  the  poet  with  the  philosopher.  I 
have  also  noticed  that  painters  who,  as  Dog- 
berry, scoff  at  such  "vanity,"  for  the  most 
part  do  so  in  self-defence,  by  way  of  excuse 
for  their  own  want  of  mind  and  for  a  corre- 
sponding absence  of  intelligence  within  their 
works. 

The  art  student  must  learn  to  think  re- 


verently of  religion.  In  these  days,  when 
creeds  are  questioned,  art  to  her  loss  becomes 
dissevered  from  Churches,  yet  the  most 
superficial  of  inquirers  cannot  shirk  the  con- 
viction that  her  best  inspiration  has  been 
on  the  side  of  religion.  History  tells 
that  in  all  times  and  among  all  peoples 
the  worship  of  the  Divine  has  prompted 
and  sustained  the  noblest  creations.  With- 
out entering  on  matters  of  controversy,  I 
may  simply,  as  art  critic,  state  my  conviction 
that  nothing  is  more  withering  and  fatal  in 
our  modern  art  than  the  materialism  and  the 
soulless  rationalism  now  the  vogue,  especially 
among  those  who  have  not  passed  the 
threshold  of  a  "  little  learning."  Youths  of 
promise  and  aspiration,  who  seek  for  sym- 
pathetic aid  from  minds  of  a  high  order,  will 
be  wise  to  choose  as  their  guides  teachers  in 
the  opposite  school  —  men  who  have  not 
wholly  thrown  overboard  the  belief  in  a 
spiritual  world  and  the  agency  of  the 
supernatural.  The  art  student  must  abide 
in  a  state  of  reverence ;  he  should  cultivate 
humility,  the  sense  of  his  own  insignificance, 
coupled  with  a  conviction  of  the  immensity 
around  and  above  him  in  God,  nature,  and 
the  human  soul.  One  cause  of  the  low  con- 
dition of  our  contemporary  art  is,  that  these 
states  of  mind  are  in  artistic  circles  laughed 
at. 

Persons  engaged  in  the  education  of  them- 
selves or  others  may  wisely  deal  with  art  as 
a  language,  an  instrument  of  expression,  a 
mode  of  conveying  thought  from  mind  to 
mind.  A  picture  is  to  the  eye  what  a  melody 
is  to  the  ear  or  a  poem  to  the  imagination : 
it  speaks,  it  declares  the  personahty,  depicts 
the  condition  of  the  intellect  and  the  emo- 
tions. Whatever  be  the  character — whether 
gloomy  or  gay,  refined  or  coarse,  earnest  or 
frivolous — such  will  inevitably  be  the  art 
manifestation.  No  mirror  reflects  more 
lucidly  or  literally  an  image  than  does  a 
picture  repeat  the  mental  conception  or 
vision.  And  just  as  the  voice  in  song,  or 
words  in  written  composition,  come  as  the 
issues  of  the  inner  sense,  so  is  a  picture  the 
outer  garb  of  the  mind.  And  not  only  does 
active  consciousness  obtain  outward  and 
visible  sign,  but  "  unconscious  cerebration  " 
also  declares  itself  involuntarily.  The  whole 
being — physical,  intellectual,  moral,  and  re- 
ligious— obtains,  through  art,  utterance.  Edu- 
cate therefore  the  man,  train  the  mind  to 
creative  thought,  the  hand  to  truth-seeking 
execution  ;  then  will  the  nation's  art  express 
the  best  intelligence  of  the  people. 


"  There  could  not  have  been  a  better  time  for  any  one  to  look  at  bcr." 
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CHAPTER   XXXII. — UNDER   THE    ASH-TREE. 

THE  evening  of  a  ripe  summer  day  was 
slanting  down  the  western  heights,  and 
spreading  waves  of  peace  and  rest  (too  soft 
to  be  called  shadows  yet),  along  the  fertile 
lowland,  and  the  villages,  where  people  talk. 
The  striped  proceedings  of  the  harvest,  and 
the  winding  tree-girt  roads,  and  meadows 
coned  with  hay  uncarted  still  (because  of 
summer-floods),  patches  also,  streaked  ac- 
cording to  the  coat  they  had  put  on  (whether 
of  beans,  or  rape,  or  turnips,  or  the  hungry 
and  hungrifying  potato,  or  brown  vetches 
spent  in  pods)  and  the  green  leisure  of  soft 
pasture,  frilled  with  alders  by  the  brook — 
these,  and  a  thousand  other  beauties,  spread- 
ing wide  content  to  gaze  at,  lay  in  the  mellow 
summer  eve,  below  the  rampart  of  rough 
moor. 

Returning  from  Christowell,  in  time  to  get 
her  father's  supper  ready.  Rose,  with  one 
hand  full  of  wood-bine,  blue-cup,  and  dark 
beads  of  worts,  espied  a  lovely  place  to  rest 
in,  and  enjoy  the  varied  view.  A  bend  of  the 
wandering  lane  lay  open,  where  a  gate  had 
once  kept  guard ;  for  time  had  dispersed 
the  gale,  and  man,  and  his  cattle,  had  done 
very  well  without  it.  Over  the  moss-browed 
granite  posts,  (whose  heads  were  antlered, 
like  a  stag's,)  a  grand  old  ash-tree,  hung  with 
tassels,  spread  a  cool  awning,  to  improve 
the  sight.  Ferns,  and  fox-gloves,  and  puce 
heath-flowers  fringed  the  descent  of  the  steep 
fore-ground,  while  the  lowland  distance  was 
beginning  to  acknowledge  the  cast  of  these 
great  hills. 

Here  she  sat,  to  think  a  little  of  the 
beauties  earth  presents,  and  perhaps  (al- 
though she  was  so  young)  of  the  many 
troubles  it  inflicts.  She  was  capable — as 
she  thought — of  putting  two  and  two  toge- 
ther- but  this  capability  had  not  brought  the 
comfort  of  so  rare  a  gilt.  Nothing  came  of 
meditations ;  and  perhaps  the  wisest  plan 
would  be,  to  stop  them  altogether.  But  this 
was  easier  said  than  done  ;  none  but  the  most 
commanding  minds  can  turn  their  pressure 
off  and  on;  and  Rose  was  not  given  to  pry 
continually  into  her  own  machinery. 

The  sweetness  of  the  hovering  light,  and 

calm  of  summer  fragrance,  were  enough  to 

make  one   think   of  nice  things  here,  and 

scorn  anxiety.     For  in  the  distance  people 
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clearly  were  at  work,  but  made  no  noise ; 
and  nearer  toward,  at  the  hill-foot,  cows  (as 
quiet  as  the  milky  way)  jotted  the  winding 
meadows  with  slow  movement,  seeking  the 
prime  of  dew.  There  was  nothing  to  disturb 
one's  mind,  under  the  dignity  of  that  tree; 
unless  iht  disturbed  one  brought  it  with  him, 
or  let  himself  be  vexed  (through  excess  of 
sensibility),  by  the  lightly  mended  fractures, 
which  the  Christow  made  a  murmur  of.  In 
spite  of  breakage,  the  brook  flowed  on,  and 
in  spite  of  shadows  the  evening  spread,  and 
over  the  lines  of  care  and  trouble  the  young 
heart  passed  into  the  like  repose. 

There  could  not  have  been  a  better  time 
for  any  one  to  look  at  her,  with  her  head 
reclined  against  the  granite  pier,  and  her 
hat  full  of  flowers  by  her  side.  The  rugged 
face  of  the  stone  set  off  the  delicate  damask 
of  her  own,  and  the  hoary  lichens  of  a  hun- 
dred years  made  a  foil  for  the  brightness  of 
silky  young  locks.  It  was  doubtful,  whether 
she  was  half-asleep,  or  wholly  thinking  ;  but 
in  either  case,  a  gentle  smile  was  sweetly  rest- 
ing with  her.  And  not  to  disturb  its  beauty, 
or  his  own  delight  in  watching  it,  a  young 
man  (who  had  come  softly  up  the  turfy 
slope)  drew  back,  and  pondered. 

By  some  strange  gilt  of  time  and  place, 
this  happened  to  be  John  Westcombe,  who 
had  long  been  in  a  condition  of  mind  more 
easy  to  feel,  than  to  describe.  It  had  neither 
been  distraction,  anguish,  transport,  misery, 
temerity,  abasement,  nor  any  of  the  many 
dark  profundities  of  despair.  Rather,  there 
had  been,  from  time  to  time,  some  element 
of  all  those  moods,  combining  undesirably, 
and  confounding  self-inspection.  And  now 
to  see  the  cause  of  all  this  stir,  intensified  it. 
For  since  that  day  at  Fingle-bridge,  he  had 
only  seen  her  far  away,  although  he  had 
diligently  fished  the  river,  to  the  utmost  of 
his  leave.  "  This  is  a  fair  chance  now," 
thought  he,  "  on  neutral  ground — the  Queen's 
highway,  or  at  any  rate,  a  parish  road.  Am 
I  to  go  on  like  this  for  ever,  until  some 
dishonourable  feliow  cuts  me  out  ?  How 
sweetly  lovely  she  does  look  !  There  never 
was  any  one  like  her." 

For  her  simple  dress,  long-waisted,  flowing 
(and  neither  skewered  in,  nor  scrimped  to 
show  a  foot  squeezed  into  a  lobster's  claw, 
nor  thatched  Avith  stripes  of  hideous  hues) 
followed  the  elegance  of  her  form;  as  nature's 
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self  would  have  provided,  if  the  human  race 
were  born  in  husks,  as  a  comely  filbert  is. 
The  finish  of  every  part  was  perfect,  like  a 
sculptor's  dream  (but  happily  quite  unlike  his 
deeds),  from  the  tapering  finger-tips  and  nails, 
resembling  the  aforesaid  filbert,  to  the  carven 
curves,  and  flexured  tracery  of  soft  little  ears 
that  had  never  been  bored.  To  these  Jack 
Westcombe  thought  it  now  good  time  to 
make  his  love's  appeal. 

"You  did  not  know  that  I  was  here.  I 
came  up  quite  by  accident.  And  I  hope 
you  won't  be  angry  with  me,  for — for  looking 
at  you  ?  " 

"After  all  your  kindness,  how  could  I  be 
angry  with  you,  for — for  looking  at  me  ?  " 

"  But  I  want  to  do  a  good  deal  more  than 
that.  I  want  to  tell  you,  i(  I  may,  the  con- 
tinual things  I  think  of  you.  You  cannot 
understand  them ;  but  I  should  like  to  make 
them  clear  to  you." 

"  But  how  can  you  do  that,  if  they  are 
bej'ond  my  understanding  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all ;"  said  Jack,  "if  you  will  only  try 
to  put  yourself  in  my  place.  Suppose  that 
you  loved  any  body,  with  all  your  heart,  and 
for  all  your  life.  The  first  thing  you  would 
want  to  do,  would  be  to  make  it  clear  to 
them." 

"  But  they  would  be  sure  to  know  it.  Why 
should  I  tell  them  what  they  knew  already  ? 
They  would  feel  that  I  was  doing  it." 

"  Then  do  you  feel,  that  I  am  doing  it, 
doing  it  ever  more,  for  you  ?  And  if  you  do, 
are  you  vexed  about  it  ?  " 

Rose  had  risen,  and  was  looking  at  him, 
with  maiden  bashfulness,  and  some  grief. 
"You  are  not  thinking  what  you  say;"  she 
said. 

"  Yes,  I  am.  I  have  thought  about  it,  for 
days,  and  nights,  and  weeks,  and  months. 
Ever  since  I  first  saw  you,  nothing  else  has 
been  really  in  my  thoughts.  I  cannot  ex- 
pect you  to  care  for  me  yet ;  but  only  say 
that  you  will  try.  Put  it  in  this  way  to  your- 
self Say,  '  here  is  a  fellow  not  worth  much, 
and  in  no  single  way  to  be  compared  to  me. 
But  he  loves  me  with  all  his  heart  and  soul ; 
and  lovely  as  I  am,  I  never  shall  get  any 
body  else  to  do  it  half  so  well.'  " 

"  Really,  Mr.  Westcombe,  if  I  am  to  talk 
to  myself  like  that,  I  must  be  a  mass  of  self- 
conceit." 

"  So  you  ought  to  be.  And  then,  go  on 
like  this — '  although  I  don't  care  about  him 
nov/,  and  he  does  not  come  up  at  all  to  my 
ideas,  it  is  my  duty  to  give  him  fair  play, 
and  not  for  a  moment  to  entertain  a  sincrle 
thought  of  any  other  person,  until  I  have 


tried   my  very  best  to  like  him.'     Now,  will 
you  promise  to  consider  it  like  that?" 

"Surely  your  ideas  of  fair  play,"  she 
answered,  with  a  smile  of  pleasure  at  his  skill 
in  putting  things,  so  as  not  to  terrify  her, 
"  are  fairer  to  yourself,  supposing  that — that 
you  make  a  point  of  me,  than  they  are  to 
any  other  person ;  such  as  I  am  not  to  think 
of." 

"  How  can  I  argue  with  3''0u,"  said  Jack, 
contriving  to  get  very  near  to  her,  without 
any  perceptible  nearing,  "  unless  you  could 
spare  me  your  hand,  that  I  might  count  my 
reasons  on  it  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  that  I  ought  to  go  home  ; " 
said  Rose. 

"  Thank  you  for  being  afraid,"  he  answered, 
with  much  ability  offering  his  hand,  in  the 
manner  of  one  who  says  'Good-bye;' 
"  because  it  seems  almost  to  mean  that  you 
are  not  afraid  to  be  with  me.  It  seems 
almost  as  if  you  were  beginning  at  last  to 
understand,  just  a  little,  how  I  worship  you." 

"  Hush  !  You  must  not  use  such  words. 
It  is  most  sinful.  You  may  say  '  love '  me. 
But—" 

"  Oh,  if  you  give  me  leave  to  say  '  love 
you,'  I  shall  care  for  nothing  more.  Come, 
you  can  never  call  that  back." 

"  But  I  have  given  you  no  leave  at  all  1 
You  are  taking  the  whole  of  it,  yourself;" 
said  Rose,  as  he  began  to  count  her  fingers, 
in  one  of  the  many  bedazements  of  love,  as 
mothers  count  the  baby's  toes — "  Good- 
night, and  good-bye,  was  the  leave  you  were 
to  take.  And  if  you  won't  do  it,  I  must  do 
it  for  you." 

"  I  am  off,  at  once.  Or  at  least  I  shall  be 
off,  before  you  can  count  ten.  Only  before 
I  go,  be  so  very  kind  as  to  do  me  one  little 
favour.  You  know  that  I  am  not  unreason- 
able?" 

"  I  have  always  thought  that  of  you,  until 
— till  now." 

"  I  will  do  my  best  for  you  to  think  it  still. 
I  ask  you  nothing  more  than  this — to  give 
me  both  your  hands,  and  say — '  John  West- 
combe, I  will  think  kindly  of  you'." 

"  Why  those  are  the  very  words  Sam 
Slowbury  says,  that  his  wife  used  to  him  ; 
and  whenever  they  quarrel,  he  reminds  her 
of  them." 

"  I  shall  be  quite  content  to  be  reminded 
of  them,  fifty  thousand  times,  if  the  result  is 
the  same  in  our  case."  This  was  confusion 
of  thought  on  Jack's  j^art.  But  what  better 
could  be  expected?  For  Rose,  with  her 
gentle  graceful  manner,  gave  him  both  her 
hands,  and  said — "  Mr.  Westcombe,  I  will 
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think  kindly  of  you."  The  bloom  of  a  bright 
blush  deepened  on  her  cheeks,  as  her  eyes 
met  his  courageously ;  and  then  s^lie  turned 
her  face  away,  lest  any  tell-tale  tears  should 
own,  that  her  promise  had  been  fulfilled 
already, 

"  I  will  ask  no  more  ;  "  John  Westcombe 
said,  longing  to  see  her  face  again,  but  like  a 
man,  forbearing ;  "  you  have  given  me  all 
that  I  can  expect.  There  are  many  obstacles 
between  us.  But  as  sure  as  I  love  you,  they 
shall  vanish.  Now  darling,  give  me  one 
sweet  flower,  from  where  the  sweeter  head 
has  been." 

A  tear  fell  into  her  nosegay,  as  she  stooped 
to  choose  a  pretty  one ;  and  without  a  word, 
she  gave  him  a  truss  of  woodbine,  seven  sweet 
rosy  bells.  Then  she  took  up  her  hat,  and 
trembling  fingers  played  among  the  other 
flowers ;  because  he  might  think  her  sadly 
stingy,  for  only  giving  him  that  one. 

But  it  was  the  one  on  which  the  tear  had 
fallen,  as  Jack's  sharp  eyes  had  perceived  with 
joy.  "  This  flower  shall  be  with  me  all  my 
life,"  he  said,  as  he  held  it  reverently  ;  "  now 
Rose,  my  Rose,  I  must  see  you  home ; 
because  there  are  great  rogues  about.  You 
shall  go  in  front,  and  I  will  watch  you  ;  as  I 
mean  to  do,  all  my  life." 

CHAPTER   XXXIII. — AMONG   THE    CORN. 

When  big  rogues  are  about,  which  happens 
seven  days  in  the  week  at  least,  honest  men 
and  women  feel  the  deepest  interest  in  them. 
Not  from  fear  alone ;  oh  no,  even  the  women 
are  not  afraid ;  but  partly  from  pure  joy  at 
having  one's  neighbour  robbed,  and  not 
oneself;  and  partly  from  jealousy  of  beholding 
enterprise  beyond  one's  own.  Any  play  that 
has  a  fine  thief  in  it  makes  us  heartily  thump 
the  floor ;  and  the  tale  of  his  Hfe  holds  us 
suspended,  until  the  dear  hero  is  sus.  per 
coil. 

Any  such  romantic  doings  of  the  night  are 
doubly  refreshing  to  the  human  system,  in 
the  glare  of  day,  and  the  social  glow,  and 
the  radiant  encouragement  of  a  large  beer- 
can.  And  when  the  men  have  worked  hard, 
and  earned  their  talk,  and  have  women 
among  them,  at  once  to  enliven  and  chasten 
the  tenour  of  their  discourse,  the  truth  of 
their  tales  receives  a  flash  of  fancy,  at  which 
they  will  shudder,  when  they  go  home,  in  the 
dark. 

"  Farmer  Willum  "  (as  Mr.  William  Bird 
was  called,  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
broLher  John)  was  renting,  besides  his  Moor- 
land farm,  on  which  he  would  never  think  of 
trying  to  grow  wheat,  a  snug  little  piece,  of 


about  thirty  acres,  down  in  the  lowlands 
below  Christowell.  Here  there  was  rich 
alluvial  soil,  stolen  by  the  river  from  its 
earlier  stage,  and  spread  out  well  above  the 
reach  of  floods,  for  man  to  stick  his  staff  of 
life  in.  And  Farmer  Willum  had  stuck  it  in 
well,  with  stable  support,  and  the  increment 
of  cows ;  ere  ever  the  farmers  began  to  be 
cheated,  with  stuff  they  now  test  in  their 
tobacco  pipes.  But  not  to  say  a  word,  that 
might  afford  ground  of  action  to  any  artificial 
Company,  it  would  be  a  libel  to  deny,  that 
Farmer  Willum  had  got  a  very  prime  piece 
of  wheat  just  here.  He  was  as  proud  as 
Punch  about  it,  although  he  only  said — 
"  Middling,  well  middling.  I  have  seen 
worse,  and  I  have  seen  better.  In  these 
bad  times,  us  must  be  thankful  for  aught 
that  it  pleases  the  Lord  to  send.  But  a' 
never  would  have  been  like  that,  without 
sixty  load  of  muck,  as  I  drawed  in." 

Now  the  day  was  come  for  reaping  this, 
after  Farmer  Willum  had  been  in  and  felt  it, 
and  found  the  kern  gone  out  of  milk,  and 
looked  fifty  times  at  his  weather-glass,  and 
tapped  it  with  his  knuckles,  every  time,  to 
detect  any  wavering  of  its  hand,  and  listened 
for  it  to  tick — for  he  never  could  understand 
how  it  could  go  without  ticking ;  and  after  a 
long  council  with  his  wife,  who  despised  a 
clock  that  never  told  the  time  of  day,  down 
he  went  to  the  "  Three  Horse-shoes,"  on  a 
Saturday  night,  when  all  the  useful  men  were 
there ;  and  he  said  through  a  beard,  that 
would  be  reaped  to-morrow,  "  Drat  the 
weather;  I  can't  make  head  or  tail  of  'un. 
And  John  'Sage  never  cometh  here  now. 
But  rain,  hail,  or  shine,  I've  a  made  up  my 
mind  to  cut  they  three  Ox-lands,  Monday 
morning.  Any  of  you  lads,  as  has  worked' 
for  me  afore,  come  into  the  traveller's  room, 
and  speak  your  minds  concerning  it." 

And  now,  here  they  were,  and  had  been 
hard  at  it,  up  to  eleven  o'clock  of  day, 
according  to  the  stroke  from  the  high  Church- 
tower,  which  came  down  the  valley,  and 
rejoiced  their  hearts.  Then  they  flung  down 
their  sickles,  and  they  left  their  binds  ;  and 
the  children,  who  had  long  been  endangering 
their  spotty  fat  legs  among  the  flash  of  steel, 
raced  down  the  ditch  for  their  fathers'  knot- 
ted kerchiefs,  or  hats,  according  as  the  case 
might  be,  and  brought  them  with  a  dutiful 
sniff  at  the  contents,  to  the  spot  where  the 
cider-barrel  stood  upon  its  wheels. 

The  sun  was  very  strong,  and  it  was  time 
to  call  a  halt.  Brawny  men  wiped  their 
reeking  brows,  and  untied  the  fillet  that  kept 
their  shaggy  hair  back ;  and  some  wdth  stift" 
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legs  bowed  by  straddling,  went  down  to  the 
brook  to  cool  arms  and  faces.  The  rest 
made  straightway  for  the  cider-barrel,  where 
]\Irs.  Willum  sat  upon  a  milking  stool,  to 
temper  liberality  with  justice.  And  this  was 
a  thing  requiring  care,  and  quick  memory,  as 
Avell  as  strength  of  mind  ;  so  many  were  the 
tricks  of  crafty  men,  coming  with  a  hat  on, 
coming  with  it  off,  coming  with  their  neigh- 
bour's hat,  meanly  sending  their  neighbour's 
wife,  when  their  own  had  had  it,  and  worst  of 
all  turning  their  coat,  like  liberals,  for  the 
sake  of  another  pint  out  of  the  spigot.  But 
the  farmer's  wife  was  tolerably  sharp ;  and 
the  sharpest  of  them  cheated  her  no  more 
than  twice ;  and  that  was  the  stupid  Sam 
Slowbury. 

For  this  was  a  man  of  such  deliberation, 
and  so  many  children,  that  a  very  cool  mind 
was  needed,  to  take  a  sinister  view  of  him. 
His  countenance  alone,  and  his  style  of 
thinking — which  could  be  seen  in  his  fore- 
head when  he  did  it — and  the  gentle  kindling 
of  his  eyes,  when  he  began  to  begin  to  under- 
stand a  thing  ;  and  above  all,  the  slow  and 
steadfast  wrinkles  of  his  smile,  which  came 
like  a  summer  groundswell,  as  soon  as  it  was 
impossible  for  him  not  to  understand — these, 
and  many  other  gifts,  to  be  envied  rather  than 
understood,  proved,  beyond  doubt,  that  if 
nature  can  be  trusted,  Sam  was  the  last  man 
she  intended  for  a  rogue. 

It  is  not  within  the  present  limit,  to  enter 
into,  far  less  to  settle — as  everyone  does  to 
his  own  content — points  of  extreme,  and 
extremely  vague  delicacy.  But  for  the  sake 
of  human  nature  (which  in  spite  of  its  own 
convictions,  does  not  always  know  exactly 
Avhat  it  is  about)  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  if 
Sam  Slowbury  Avas  a  rogue  at  all,  he  was 
so,  without  privity  of  his  own  conscience, 
and  purely  for  the  sake  of  his  family. 

"  Missus,"  he  said,  when  he  had  done 
some  of  his  dinner,  but  kept  some  more  to 
be  done  yet,  and  a  horn  of  cider  to  go  after 
it,  '•'  if  e'  can  foind  to  spare  a  minute,  come, 
and  zit  upon  this  here  stook  out  o'  the  zin, 
and  tell  up  a  bit." 

Betty  Sage — for  Sam  was  speaking,  with 
this  freedom  of  address,  to  no  less  a  person — 
looked  at  Sam,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Young 
man,  you  are  making  too  bold  with  your 
betters."  But  it  came  to  her  mind,  that  the 
■  harvest-field  might  level,  for  the  moment, 
even  the  distinction,  between  the  head- 
gardener  of  a  Colonel,  and  a  mere  Captain's 
understrapper ;  therefore  she  smiled,  as  Sam 
showed  his  horn  of  cider,  and  letting  down 
her  linsy-woolsy,  followed  to  hear  what  this 


labourer  might  have  to  tell  lier.  Slowbury's 
wits  were  at  their  best,  because  he  had  been 
working  hard,  being  compelled  to  keep  pace 
with  the  rest,  unless  he  were  prepared  to 
taste  reaping-hook  ;  and  the  movement  of 
his  body  had  worked  his  mind  up.  More- 
over he  was  conscious  of  some  cash  in  pocket, 
and  his  consciousness  was  brisker  to  rejoice 
therein,  than  his  conscience  to  grieve  over  it. 
And  who  shall  blame  the  jDarent  of  so  many 
small  bread-baskets  ? 

"  Why  Sam  !  I  never  knowed  'e  look  so 
peart,"  Mrs.  Sage  began,  almost  before  they 
had  settled  their  quarters  upon  the  two 
stooks,  in  a  corner  the  sun  had  done  with  ; 
"  whativer  hath  come  to  'e  now,  Sam  Slow- 
bury ?  Too  much  zider,  I  reckon — hand  me 
over.     I  han't  had  a  drop,  to  count  on." 

But  this  solution  of  his  "  psychical  phe- 
nomena," by  a  disinterested  observer,  was  not 
satisfactory  to  Sam.  "  Naw,  naw,"  said  he  ; 
"  pl'aize  to  baide  a  bit.  The  time  of  the 
women-volk  beginneth,  when  the  men  be 
done  with."  To  illustrate  this,  he  sloped  his 
horn,  displaying  a  throat  well  adapted  for 
its  duties,  and  intent  upon  them  now,  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  of  a  sliding  lump  in 
front.  This  was  observed  by  Betty  Sage  with 
a  large  and  liberal  contempt.  "  Did  'e  think 
as  I  wanted  thy  zider?"  she  asked,  as  Sam 
laid  down  the  empty  horn. 

"  Your  maister  be  getting  on  bravely,  they 
tell,  over  yonner  to  Ockington,"  said  Slow- 
bury, with  his  tones  refreshed ;  "  I  have  a'- 
heered  zay,  putting  wan  thing  with  anither, 
and  allowing  of  what  a'  bringeth  home  on 
Zinday,  faive-and-twenty  zhillin'  a  week  be 
not  a  brass  farden  below  the  vally  ! " 

"  What  heed  of  thaine,  Sam  Slowbury  ?  " 
enquired  Mrs.  Sage,  leaning  forward  on  her 
stook,  and  with  sternly  set  wrinkles,  regard- 
ing him;  "  'tis  the  brains  as  doeth  it;  and  if 
the  Lord,  in  His  wisdom,  hath  not  gifted 
thee  with  many.  He  hath  made  it  thy  dooty 
not  to  grumble." 

"  And  I  be  not  a'-grumbling,"  answered 
Sam,  humbly  fingering  his  big  head  ;  "  I 
be  quite  zatisfied  with  my  allowance,  though 
a'  don't  vetch  their  vally  out  of  harvest-time. 
But  I  coom  here,  to  do  'e  a  good  turn. 
Mother  Sage  ;  and  all  I  gets  for  it,  is  to 
foind  'e  a-zitting  in  the  zeats  of  the  scornful." 

"  Not  the  worst  of  my  henemies  can  say 
that  of  me ; "  Betty  Sage  answered  with 
politeness,  as  Sam  began  to  fill  his  pipe, 
with  a  nod  of  superior  indifierence  ;  "  if  thou 
hast  aught  to  say,  Sam,  say  it.  Thy  mother 
was  a  sensible  woman  before  thee;  and 
many  's  the  good  turn  I've  a'doed  her.     And 
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her  always  said  'my  son,  Sam,  will  repay 
thee."  Can  'e  call  to  mind  the  red-brick 
taybeggin  ?  " 

"Ay,  and  the  lather  there  was,  when  I 
brak  'un ;  because  her  were  a  marriage- 
present.  So  be,  Missus,  I'll  be  toord,  and 
tell  'e.  Dont  'e  let  your  maister  ever  goo  to 
Weist-Tor,  of  a  Friday  night.  He  be  getting 
on  in  years  ;  but  the  life  of  him  wur  gived  to 
him,  for  so  long  as  he  can  count  it." 

"  And  why,  if  you  plaize  Sam  Slowbury, 
is  John  Sage  to  be  denied  of  going  to  Weist- 
Tor,  of  a  Friday  night  ?  Hath  a'  doed  any 
sin  for  Old  Nick  to  grab  'un  ?  " 

"  No  more  nor  the  main  of  us,  to  my  know- 
ledge. Missus.  And  old  John  be  pretty  wull 
a  match  for  Old  Nick,  with  his  General  sin, 
to  help  'un.  But  though  a'  was  a  fust-fly 
wrastler,  on  a  time,  and  could  show  a  good 
fall  yet,  wi'  sich  a  chap  as  I  be ;  what  could 
a'  do,  Missus,  what  could  a'  do,  wi'  a  score 
of  big  men  a'  top  of  'un  ?  " 

"  A'  maight  crape  out.  A'  can  turn  win- 
derful ;  "  the  old  lady  answered,  with  a  smile 
at  thinking  of  some  of  her  husband's  stories  ; 
"  but  who  be  they,  that  he  be  bound  to  ware 
of?" 

"  I've  a'  told  'e  enough ; "  Master  Slow- 
bury answered,  shaking  all  the  sheaves  of  tlie 
stook,  as  he  got  up.  "  Rippers  be  to  wark 
agin ;  time  for  me  to  vail  in,  or  vorvet  drep- 
pence." 

"  Reckon,  thou  wilt  spake  again  bumbai. 
Us  shall  have  to  wait  upon  'e,  zupper- 
time." 

"Missus,  it  goo'th  agin  my  conscience- 
and  nort  but  old  times  wud  a'  made  me  zay 
the  words  as  I  have  zed.  Dont  'e  tell  no 
one.     For  good  now,  don't  'e." 

"  I'll  pay  the  dreppence,  Sam,  for  half-an- 
hour  of  thee.  For  good  now,  stop  a  bit,  and 
unfold  thy  maning." 

"  If  I  wor  to  spake  anither  word,"  said 
Slowbury,  buckling  up  his  breeches'  strap,  to 
go  to  work  again  ;  "  twud  be  worse  than  the 
procading  of  thic  beastie,  by  the  gate." 

Farmer  Willum's  donkey  had  come  down 
the  hill,  with  a  basket  of  refreshment  for 
IMistress  Willum,  and  the  maids  of  the  farm 
who  were  hungry ;  and  perceiving  no  sign  of 
the  like  for  himself,  was  unburdening  his 
grievances  in  a  loud  hee-haw.  "  You  get 
along,  I  don't  attach  no  importance  to  'e ; " 
Mrs.  Sage  exclaimed,  as  Sam  strode  away, 
with  his  rip-hoop  swinging ;  "  thy  moUier 
were  a  fule  before  thee ;  and  I  doubt 
whether  thou  be  bieger  fule,  or  rogue,  Sam 
Slowbury." 

Although  her  mind  was  eased  by  this  dis- 


charge, in  a  minute  or  two  it  became  again 
uneasy,  as  she  saw  Sam  swaying  in  the 
reaper's  rank.  He  was  the  biggest  man  there, 
save  one,  and  he  seemed  to  make  the  cleanest 
sweep  of  all ;  and  he  laughed  beyond  the 
power  of  the  rest,  at  jokes,  without  taking 
any  pains  to  make  his  own  ;  the  which  is  the 
wisest  of  all  human  wit.  Betty  Sage  watclied 
him,  and  went  reasoning  with  herself,  that 
he  must  have  something  in  him,  to  behave 
like  that.  And  when  the  reapers  halted  in 
the  bottom  by  the  hedge,  and  one  of  them 
sought  counsel  of  Sam,  and  he  scolded  a 
fellow  of  some  cleverness  for  setting  up  the 
stooks,  Mrs.  Sage  was  glad  indeed  to  see 
Betty  Cork  come  up  the  rigs. 

"  I  hope  I  see  you  well,  ma'am.  How  hot 
the  sun  be  !  But  her  maketh  no  difference 
to  3'our  complexion.  Ah,  Mrs.  Cork,  with 
my  John  away  so,  I  can  hardly  pronoonce 
the  words  inside  me." 

Mrs.  Cork,  who  was  the  mother  of  Solomon 
(now  earning  his  keep  and  /^^  a  year,  under 
my  lady  at  Touchwood  Park),  and  herself 
kept  the  chief  shop  in  Christowell,  was  not 
come  to  work,  of  course,  but  to  look  at  the 
work,  and  deliver  her  opinion,  and  jot  down 
the  names  of  the  men  who  were  earninsr 
corn-wages,  and  must  be  looked  up  next 
Saturday  night,  to  pay  their  debts,  ere- 
ever  they  spent  them.  But  though  Mrs. 
Cork  had  an  eye  to  business,  as  every  one 
must  have  to  live  thereby,  she  was  not  above 
enjoyment  of  herself  sometimes,  and  of 
pleasurable  doings  around  her.  Moreover 
Mrs.  Sage  paid  ready  money,  though  she 
might  have  had  credit  up  to  thirty  shillings, 
if  she  booked  her  orders  ;  and  Mrs.  Cork, 
being  of  liberal  mind,  refused  to  be  irritated 
by  the  lies,  that  came  to  her  shop,  about  old 
John  spending  all  the  loose  of  his  money  at 
Ockington.  Her  faith  in  him  was,  that 
he  kept  it  all  tight  and  could  not  even 
bear  to  run  a  bill  up ;  because  of  the  pain 
accumulating,  at  the  time  of  settlement. 
These  meditations  made  Mrs.  Cork,  although 
with  her  holiday  gown  on,  speak  quite  as  if 
Betty  Sage  were  her  equal. 

"  And  I  hope  I  see  you  well,  ma'am,  also," 
she  replied,  with  a  sweet  nod  of  her  bonnet ; 
"  if  you  are  as  good  as  your  looks,  Mrs.  Sage, 
we  never  need  tremble  about  'e.  'Tis  the 
sperrit  as  keepeth  our  heads  up,  ma'am ; 
and  I  wish  I  wur  like  'e,  sometimes  that  I 
do.  'Tis  a  down-hearted  thing  to  contend, 
as  I  do,  without  ever  a  husband  to  go  on  at. 
He  hath  been  in  Churchyard  seven  year 
now ;  and  though  he  took  his  pleasure  ill- 
convenient   sometimes,  when   it   cometh  to 
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the  slating  work,  I  do  miss  'un  sadly.  What 
a  gift  a'  had  of  the  rathmetick  ! " 

A  person  scant  of  reverence  for  his  betters 
(when  gone  be3'ond  expostulation)  might 
have  been  low  enough  almost  to  say.  that 
the  late  Mr.  Cork's  arithmetical  gifts  were 
mainly  exerted  in  doubling  the  objects  within 
his  field  of  vision.  But  Mrs.  Sage  knew 
what  mankind  is,  and  never  blamed  any  man, 
seven  years  too  late. 

"  His  gifts  of  discoorse  led  'un  irito  faine 
society;"  she  replied,  as  she  made  a  soft 
place  for  Mrs.  Cork  ;  "  I've  a'  often  feared 
the  same  of  my  good  man;  but  John  sticketh 
fast  by  his  airnings.  I  have  heered  say, 
ma'am,  that  your  Master  Cork  could  hold 
his  own  with  the  best  of  they,  as  writes  this 
papper ! " 

"  He  were  the  front  of  them,  the  foremost 
on  the  rank ; "  Mr.  Cork's  widow  made 
answer,  as  she  struck  a  celebrated  journal 
with  her  knuckles  ;  "  I've  a  seen  him  many 
times,  correct  they  printers,  though  a'  never 
zeed  a  printer's  press  himzell.  Winderful  to 
my  mind,  however  a'  could  contraive  it !  I 
takes  in  the  papper  still,  for  the  sake  of  my 
Harry;  but  a'  never  zim'th  to  be  worth  rad- 
ing  now.  Half  the  long  words  is  gone,  since 
they  lost  his  vaine  larnin' !  Here's  a  bit  of 
stuff !  To  think  what  Harry  would  a'  made 
of  it!" 

Mrs.  Cork,  although  she  talked  like  this, 
was  proud  enough,  as  everybody  knew  inside 
the  shop,  of  taking,  and  managing  to  make 
out  mainl}',  an  admirable  journal  of  the 
West  of  England,  which  combined  all  the 
dash  of  the  brightest  London  style,  with  a 
sharpness  of  wit,  which  is  not  to  be  got, 
where  nobody  knows  his  next-door  neigh- 
bour. And  now  she  had  brought  this 
paper,  not  only  to  jot  down  upon  it  the 
names  of  her  debtors,  but  also  to  astound 
any  wide-eared  friend,  with  an  article  in  it, 
concerning  Christowell.  "  You  put  on  your 
specks,  ma'am,  and  read  that ;"  she  said. 

This  was  not  a  nice  thing  for  her  to  say; 
but  rather  in  the  sarcastic  vein  of  the  paper 
she  indulged  in.  For  she  knew  that  no  specks 
of  the  very  highest  power  would  enable  Mrs. 
Sage  to  make  out  a  single  word,  "  Deary 
me  !  I've  a  been  and  left  my  specks  at  home," 
said  the  old  lady,  after  a  sham  search  among 
her  pockets ;  "  but  you  do  read  so  bootiful, 
ma'am  ;  would  you  plaize  put  your  voice  to 
it,  ior  me?" 

Mrs.  Cork  smiled,  because  she  loved  her 
education  ;  and  then,  without  even  putting 
any  glasses  on,  which  made  the  feat  more 
wonderful  to  any  one  who  heard  her — which 


half  a  dozen  women  and  a  man  began  to  do — 
she  read  with  such  disdain  of  all  difficulties, 
that  she  skipped  them,  the  following  remark- 
able paragraph. 

"  When  a  matter  is  beyond  our  explana- 
tion, we  have  always  considered  it  the  most 
judicious  plan,  to  abide  in  our  patience,  until 
the  inexplicable  gradually  brings  about  its 
own  solution.  With  a  certain  exalted 
Prelate,  exalted  above  the  highest  scope  of 
human  reason,  we  have  felt  ourselves  driven 
to  adopt  this  system,  because  he  was  amen- 
able to  no  other."  —  "Why  they've  got  three 
column  agin'  the  poor  Bishop,  in  this  very 
papper ! "  Mrs.  Cork  stopped  to  say,  with  a 
breath  of  surprise,  which  proved  that  she  did 
not  understand  the  sweet  manners  of  jour- 
nalists ;  "  but  perhaps  the  man  who  wrote 
this,  forgot  all  about  it."  "  But  though  " — 
continued  this  eloquent  writer,  "we  have 
lapsed  into  the  silence  of  despair,  concerning 
a  Churchman,  as  he  loves  to  style  himself, 
who  is  all  Church,  and  no  man,  we  did 
indulge  a  hope  that  in  our  peaceful  County, 
there  was  nobody  else  we  need  shudder  to 
mention.  Far,  very  far,  be  it  from  us  to 
institute  a  parallel,  however  well  suggested, 
between  His  Lordship  of  Exeter,  and  a  poor 
man  who  has  not  had  his  advantages,  any 
more  than  his  sinecure  to  batten  on. 

"  This  poor  man  appears  to  be  compara- 
tively honest,  and  to  have  some  very  cha- 
ritable feelings,  such  as  we  would  gladly 
find  elsewhere.  When  driven  by  straitened 
circumstances  to  commit  a  robbery,  he  does 
it  like  a  man,  and  with  a  tenderness  for 
women,  which  might  afford  a  lesson  to  our 

admirable   B p.      And,   unless   we    are 

misinformed,  a  certain  amount  of  good  feel- 
ing characterizes  this  felon,  which  has  not 
yet  been  found,  though  with  many  tears 
sought  for,  in  the  precincts  of  our  venerable 
pile. 

"  But  not  to  overpress  this  extraordinary 
analogy — for  we  hear  that  his  Lordship  did 
weep  last  week,  when  he  lost  a  fine  appoint- 
ment for  a  member  of  his  family— our  duty 
is  simply  to  point  out  that  measures  are  about 
to  be  applied  to  this  minor  Dartmoor  evil, 
which  a  vigorous  Government  should  rather 
have  exerted  upon  the  more  crying  roil  we 
have  feebly  indicated.  We  are  informed,  upon 
the  very  best  authority,  that  as  those  noble 
dunderheads,  our  great  J.  P.'s,  only  wring 
their  fat  hands,  when  they  can  spare  them 
from  their  knives  and  lorks,  and  bottles  of 
ancient  port,  at  the  lawless  proceedings  ot  the 
unmitred  felon,  a  very  famous  General,  with 
a  name  suggestive  of  tinder,  has  been  ordered 
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to  encamp  over  against  him.  We  have  one 
great  warrior  aheady,  in  the  West,  quaHfied 
for  the  Commission  of  the  Peace,  by  whole- 
sale slaughter  of  French  patriots ;  but  the 
remnant  of  his  energies  has  been  absorbed 
in  the  production  of  grouse,  and  some  other 
French  game.  We  can  assure  our  readers, 
that  we  shall  observe,  with  deepest  interest, 
the  result  of  this  twofold  experiment,  this 
attempt  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone; 
premising  only  two  things — that  if  the  poor 
outlaw  could  have  limited  his  appetite  to 
farmer's  produce,  instead  of  devouring  the 
sumptuous  dinner  of  a  Sybarite  High-Church 
rector,  he  might  have  enjoyed  the  fine  moun- 
tain air,  for  many  years,  unmolested.  Also 
that,  in  our  very  humble  opinion,  that  British 
Commander,  of  the  fire-eating  name,  might 
have  received  more  appropriate  instructions 

— to  bombard  the  P ce  of  our  fire-eatina: 

B p.     We  trust,  that  when  he  has  caught 

the  inferior  felon,  he  may  gird  up  his  loins 
to  the  larger,  more  glorious,  and  infinitely 
more  needful  task." 

All  the  good  people,  who  heard  this  read 
(as  it  was  read  by  Betty  Cork,  with  many 
sagacious  nods  at  the  words  that  went  beyond 
three  syllables),  said,  "  thank  you,  ma'am  ; 
you  have  dooed  it  winderful,  and  winderful 
faine  the  writing  be  !  "  So  fine  indeed  was 
it — though  rather  below  than  above  this 
paper's  standard — that  none  of  the  listeners 
could  make  out  any  more,  than  that  the 
writer  was  a  clever  man  as  need  be,  but  unfit 
to  have  any  faith  laid  in  him,  without  his 
right  name  to  the  foot  of  it.  The  rule,  to 
their  mir.ds,  was  that  any  honest  man  could 
get  on,  with  speaking  simple.  If  he  wanted 
to  be  clever,  let  him  speak  it  with  his  voice  ; 
there  was  no  such  thing,  as  to  laugh  by  ink 
and  paper;  you  might  as  well  try  to  get  salva- 
tion from  a  sermon  you  clapped  eyes  upon 
the  parson  with  his  pen  at. 

But  I\Irs.  Sage  was  of  keener  intelligence, 
as  the  wife  of  the  seer  of  the  parish  should 
be.  She  took  in  a  great  deal  of  the  meaning 
of  the  paper ;  and  to  that  she  added  a  great 
quantity  of  her  own.  By  this  double  process, 
her  mind  became  most  active,  combining 
conception  and  generation.  "  Never  you  tell 
me,"  she  screamed  to  Mrs.  Cork  (who  was 
off,  amid  a  rounder  of  "  Thank  'e,  ma'am  ; 
thank  'e ;  plaize  to  come  again,  and  tell  us  ; ") 
"  never  you  tell  me  that  the  holy  gentleman, 
with  window-blind  sleeves,  who  hath  laid 
his  hand  dree  times  upon  my  head,  and 
bettered  me  continual,  be  put  alongside  of  a 
shape-staling  villain,  by  the  biggest  thief  as 
ever  wrat  upside  down.     I'd  scratt  'un,  if  I 


coom  acrass  'un,  that   I  wud,  and  gie  'un 
the  tail  of  's  own  big  talk." 

CHAPTER   XXXIV. — GENERAL   PUNK. 

Young  Squire  Touchwood  had  borne,  as 
well  as  could  reasonably  be  expected,  the 
blight,  or  even  worse  than  that,  the  blasting 
of  his  ardent  hopes.  When  Mr.  Arthur,  in 
the  kindest  manner,  set  before  him  the  state 
of  the  case,  and  denied  him  all  hope  of  his 
daughter,  Dicky  replied,  with  some  dignity, 
that  he  was  old  enough  to  understand  his 
own  business,  and  could  not  allow  even 
Captain  Arthur  to  lay  down  the  law  for  him 
about  his  own  good.  With  orders  to  clear 
out,  he  must  do  so,  although  he  must  say 
that  it  was  very  hard  upon  him  ;  particularly 
when  he  would  be  having  to  be  off  in  about 
six  weeks  to  Cambridge.  For  he  must  keep 
next  October  term,  and  glad  he  would  be  to 
do  it ;  for  he  found  the  people  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood very  hard  upon  him,  and  he  had 
left  three  dogs,  at  a  shiUing  a  week  apiece, 
in  the  mews  near  Sidney  Sussex.  Upon  the 
whole,  he  thought  that  dogs  were  better,  to 
be  kind  to  a  fellow,  than  human  people. 
However  he  would  stick  up  to  Miss  Arthur 
still,  because  he  had  never  seen  any  body 
like  her,  until  he  was  kicked  off  the  pre- 
mises. 

Captain  Larks  could  not  help  smiling  at  the 
natural  mixture  of  his  ideas,  and  the  dismal 
downfall  of  his  short  brisk  face,  and  the 
Classical  cast,  which  his  dear  mother  had  been 
assured  was  the  image  of  an  ancient  coin. 
"  Don't  you  be  too  hard,  sir ;  "  he  said ;  "'  I 
shall  have  to  bunk,  in  next  to  no-time,  and 
if  I  could  go  away  without  being  sacked,  it 
would  keep  me  to  the  mark,  and  set  me  up 
so.  I  know  that  INIiss  Arthur  is  a  million 
cuts  above  me.  But  still,  I  might  think  ; 
and  it  keeps  me  thinking.  Old  Jakes,  or 
at  least  I  mean  our  Senior  Tutor,  says  that 
nothing  has  ever  been  proved  against  me, 
except  some  want  of  thought,  and  a  leaning 
towards  trivial  amusements.  But  this  is  so 
serious,  and  so  enduring,  that  I  am  sure  he 
would  approve  of  it." 

"  You  put  these  matters  in  a  light  quite 
new  to  me,  but  perhaps  a  very  excellent 
one,"  said  Mr.  Arthur ;  "  of  our  great  Uni- 
versities I  know  nothing.  If  it  will  help  you 
in  your  curriculum,  as  I  believe  you  term  it, 
to  call  upon  me,  when  you  come  home  for 
the  holidays " 

"  But  we  never  come  home  for  the  holi- 
days, sir.     We  go  down  for  Vacation." 

"  Well,  when  you  are  vacant,  or  whatever 
it  may  be,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to   see  you 
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again.  Your  mind  is  a  very  candid  one,  and 
open  to  good  impressions." 

"  I  tell  you,  sir,  whatever  you  may  think, 
that  nothing  can  ever  compare  with  the  one 
impression  I  am  suffering  from.  But  as  facts 
are  against  me,  I  must  go.  No  gentleman 
could  do  otherwise.  Only  I  would  like  to 
have  two  things  settled.  First,  that  a  dread- 
fully stuck  up  young  fellow,  of  the  name  of 
Westcombe,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  take 
advantage  of  my  absence,  and  jockey  me  (as 
we  say  at  Cambridge),  by  tricks  such  as  we 
cannot  stoop  to ;  and  again  that  I  may  be 
allowed  to  come  and  say  '  good-bye,'  before 
I  go  back  to  Trinity." 

"  Certainly,  if  I  am  at  home,  we  shall  be 
very  glad  to  say  '  good-bye,'  though  there 
must  be  nearly  two  months  yet  to  run.  But 
as  to  Mr.  Westcombe,"  said  the  Captain 
smiling,  "  I  cannot  undertake  to  warn  him 
off  the  premises,  any  more  than  has  been 
done  already.  He  is  a  good  young  man ; 
and  you  should  do  him  justice  fairly." 

"  Well,  he  may  be  good  enough  ;  "  Squire 
Dicky  confessed,  in  his  fine  candid  manner  ; 
"  but  for  all  that,  I  call  him  exceedingly 
nasty.  I  like  a  man  to  be  honest,  and  up- 
right, and  come  to  the  front-door,  as  I  always 
do,  instead  of  going  fishing  round  the  corner. 
Now,  sir,  please  to  make  a  mem.  of  what  I 
say.  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world 
in  my  time ;  and  I  never  knew  any  good 
come  of  those  fellows,  who  stick  up  to  be 
everything  wonderful.  If  anything  happens 
to  your  house,  w^orse  than  our  Reverend 
friend  had  to  put  up  with,  you  will  find  that 
the  blame  lies  upon  that  young  Westcombe. 
He  rushes  all  over  the  moor,  like  a  moor- 
man  ;  and  he  must  fall  into  bad  company. 
And  you  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  what  comes 
of  that." 

"  But,  Mr.  Touchwood,"  Captain  Larks 
could  not  help  saying;  "  surely  it  is  not  Mr. 
Westcombe,  but  sombody  else,  who  in  a 
youthful  manner,  seeks  the  society  of  sport- 
ing men.  You  called  him  a  'stuck  up  young 
fellow,'  just  now,  though  he  must  be  four  or 
five  years,  your  senior.  And  if  that  means 
anything,  it  seems  to  mean  that  he  would 
hold  himself  above " 

"  Begging  your  pardon,  sir,  for  interrupt- 
ing you,  it  seems  to  mean  that,  to  a  certain 
extent.  But  I  have  had  more  experience, 
than  you  might  suppose,  to  look  at  me. 
And  I  know  what  men  of  that  character 
always  prove  to  be  at  Cambridge.  Till  you 
come  to  know  them,  you  would  fancy  that 
butter  would  not  melt " 

"  If  I  may   interrupt  you,  in  my  turn,  I 


would  say,  that  such  things  might  be  spoken 
more  fairl}^,  in  the  presence  of  the  person 
they  concern.  Or  at  least,  that  some  instance 
should  be  given." 

"  That  is  the  very  thing  ;  they  take  good 
care,  that  there  never  shall  be  any  instance 
to  give.  I  have  nothing  particular  to  say 
against  him.  I  give  you  my  general  con- 
clusions, founded  upon  his  behaviour  to  me, 
which  has  not  been  that  of  a  gentleman.  I 
thought  that  he  was  after  my  sister  Julia ; 
which  would  have  been  a  very  proper  thing.. 
And  poor  Judy  thought  so  too,  as  I  may  tell 
you ;  of  course,  in  the  strictest  confidence. 
I  offered  him  a  shake-down  at  our  place, 
and  the  run  of  my  best  Imperials.  But  he 
preferred  to  have  a  crib  at  Parson  Short's." 

"We  had  better  quit  the  subject.  He 
behaved  quite  rightly,  in  declining  your 
hospitality,  under  the  circumstances.  When 
you  are  older,  you  will  look  at  things  more 
fairly.  Take  the  word  of  a  man,  who  has  seen 
something  of  the  world ;  which  you  fondly 
imagine  you  have  done.  Hold  your  own 
course  resolutely,  when  it  is  a  worthy  one  ; 
say  nothing  against  those  who  cross  it,  unless 
you  say  it  in  their  presence ;  and  make  more 
allowance  for  their,  view  of  the  question, 
than  you  expect  them  to  make  for  yours." 

"  I  have  a  great  deal  to  thank  you  for  ;  " 
replied  Dicky,  who  was  not  ungrateful;  "but 
I'm  blest  if  I  can  make  much  allowance 
for  that  fellow.  You  bear  in  mind  my 
warning  about  him.  I  always  stick  fast  to 
what  I  have  said.  Right,  or  wrong,  I  stick  to 
it  ;  though  many  people  call  me  changeable. 
Good-bye,  sir;  you  may  trust  me  to  come 
again,  before  I  go  up." 

It  was  all  the  more  unfair,  on  the  part  of 
Squire  Dicky,  to  go  on  in  that  style  about 
Jack  Westcombe,  because  he  knew  not  a 
syllable  as  yet  of  what  Jack  had  been  saying 
in  the  gateway.  The  knowledge  of  that  might 
have  hurt  his  feelings,  beyond  all  reserve  of 
judgment;  as  a  man  who  tumbles  into  a 
water-butt,  when  meditating  on  the  beauties 
of  the  night,  must  be  pardoned  for  loss  of 
philosophy.  But  the  young  Squire,  humble 
though  he  was  in  many  ways,  could  not  help 
thinking,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  fair 
sex,  that  he  ought  to  get  on  with  them,  at 
least  as  well  as  Jack  Westcombe  did.  Jack 
had  not  half  as  much  to  say  as  Dicky,  neither 
did  he  understand  the  style  of  dresses,  or 
the  turn  of  thought  shaped  to  some  half-a- 
dozen  types,  which  the  young  lady  chooses, 
and  changes  very  properly.  Dicky's  know- 
ledge of  these  subjects  made  him  always 
most  agreeable,  if  he  only  got  a  fair  chance 
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of  displaying  it ;  while  it  enabled  him  to 
be,  when  baited,  nicely  disagreeable  to  all 
of  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  John  Westcombe 
now  was  full  of  magnanimous  ideas.  He 
felt  an  extremely  contemptuous  charity — 
which  could  not  in  such  a  case  be  rendered 
into  "  love,"  towards  the  versatile  and  light- 
hearted  Dicky.  No  provocation  would  have 
made  him  punch  the  head  of  his  rival,  in 
the  present  fine  state  of  things.  He  bore 
with  him  well ;  as  the  man  who  has  got  into 
the  right  box,  sympathises  with  the  outsider — 
a  sitting  down  sympathy,  which  abides  in  its 
breaches.  Not  that  John  "Westcombe  was 
at  all  cock-sure  of  winning  his  beloved  Rose, 
for  a  long  time  to  come;  only  that  it  became 
a  joy  to  him  to  find,  that  the  other  fellow's 
innings  were  cut  short.  And  reason  as  we 
may  upon  such  a  state  of  things,  they  turn 
out  to  be  both  above  and  below  reason. 

"I  am  going  to  tell  you  something,  father  ;  " 
said  the  youth  to  the  Colonel,  at  a  genial 
time,  when  a  quiet  and  solid  repast  had  been 
dealt  with,  or  in  plainer  English,  after  a 
good  dinner ;  "  we  shall  have  visitors  to- 
morrow ;  and  I  dare  say,  as  long  as  there  is 
anything  to  shoot,  General  Punk  will  stick 
here." 

"  My  dear  boy,  your  tone  is  inhospitable  ;  " 
the  father  replied,  with  mild  reproof.  "  My 
old  friend  is  coming,  to  enjoy  himself,  and 
also  to  afford  us  pleasure.  He  has  been  a 
highly  distinguished  soldier,  and  must  not  be 
made  light  of,  because  no  longer  wanted. 
Under  Providence,  he  has  contributed  greatly 
to  the  discomfiture  of  our  foes.  He  deserves 
our  best  welcome,  and  he  shall  have  it." 

"  You  may  trust  me,  sir,  to  be  at  his  ser- 
vice wholly ;  even  if  he  shoots  me,  as  he  partly 
did,  last  time.  All  I  mean  is,  that  I  shall 
have  little  chance  of  a  quiet  talk  with  you, 
when  he  begins  bombarding." 

"He  certainly  uses  his  gun  very  freely," 
Colonel  Westcombe  answered,  with  some 
grave  thought ;  "  but  it  is  delightful  to  see 
how  he  smiles,  when  he  seems  to  have 
brought  down  something.  His  eyes  are  not 
capable  of  fine  discrimination,  after  all  the 
powder  smoke  they  have  been  through.  I 
shall  observe  him  very  carefully,  my  boy  ; 
and  if  I  find  him  worse,  than  he  was  last 
time,  we  can  simply  load  him  with  blank- 
cartridge.  You  are  a  good  shot.  Fire,  when 
|i.  he  does,  and  bring  him  whatever  you  knock 
'!     over." 

"  It  is  the  only  safe  plan,  I  believe ;  "  Jack 
Westcombe  replied,  as  he  rubbed  his  left  leg, 
where  he  still  had  a  pellet  of  the  General's 


imbedded.  "  And  if  we  put  in  five  drachms 
of  powder,  he  would  never  find  it  out, 
through  want  of  kick.  However,  let  him 
have  some  shot,  the  first  day,  and  see  how  he 
goes  on  with  it.  There  is  one  great  comfort, 
that  as  he  cannot  walk,  he  nearly  always  fires 
over  other  people's  heads.  But  the  great 
danger  is  when  a  hare  gets  up.  Keep  be- 
hind him,  father,  I  entreat  you.  Let  him 
shoot  A^ous,  or  Mr.  Short,  or  me,  if  he  must 
hit  something." 

"  He  seems  to  have  a  gift  of  hitting  some- 
thing, though  not  at  all  the  thing  he  aimed 
at.  But  we  will  hope  for  the  best,  my  boy» 
What  was  it  you  were  going  to  say  to  me  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,  I  was  thinking  that  you  ought 
to  know,  that  I  had  the  good  luck  to  meet 
Miss  Arthur,  two  or  three  evenings  ago,  as  I 
came  up  from  fishing  in  the  valley;  and  I 
said  to  her " 

"  You  promised  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
that  young  lady ;  until  I  had  some  explana- 
tion with  her  father." 

"  I  know  I  did.  But  upon  the  understand- 
ing, that  you  should  have  it  speedily.  Well, 
that  must  have  been  nearly  six  weeks  ago, 
sir." 

"  Well,  suppose  it  is.  I  don't  call  that 
much,"  said  the  Colonel,  with  his  broad  gray- 
eyebrows  moving,  "  I  tell  you  that  is  no 
time  ;  and  you  have  behaved  badly." 

"  I  call  it  a  very  long  time,"  answered 
Jack,  looking  at  his  father,  with  the  very 
same  glance,  which  the  latter  would  have 
given  five  and  thirty  years  ago ;  "and  begging 
your  pardon  I  have  not  behaved  badly.  But 
I  should  have  behaved  very  badly  indeed, 
and  in  my  own  opinion  sneakingly,  if  I  had 
passed  her  like  a  stranger,  simply  because 
you  hang  fire  so  long." 

"  You  express  yourself  in  a  most  disrespect- 
ful manner ;  and  until  you  beg  my  pardon, 
for  using  such  language,  I  shall  not  regard 
you  as  a  gentleman." 

The  Colonel,  in  this  most  tremendous,  and 
at  the  same  time  almost  tremulous,  state — for 
he  never  had  such  a  quarrel  with  his  son  be- 
fore— doubled  up  his  napkin,  and  cracked  an 
early  filbert  (of  the  thin-shelled  Cosford 
kind)  with  the  napkin,  instead  of  the  crackers, 
and  crunched  up  the  nut  without  a  bit  of 
salt,  to  prove  the  tranquillity  of  his  mind. 
And  instead  of  looking  any  more  at  his  son, 
he  directed  his  gaze  at  the  decanter-stoppers 
first,  and  then  higher,  and  higher,  until  he 
took  in  all  the  ceihng. 

"  Sir,"  said  Jack  Westcombe,  though  his 
feelings  too  were  hurt;  "I  confess  that  I 
spoke  disrespectfully,  and  deserve  to  be  well 
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thrashed  for  it.  I  beg  you  pardon  with  all 
my  heart ;  and  will  promise  to  do  nothing  of 
the  kind  again."'  Then  the  gaze  of  the 
father  came  back  from  the  ceiling  and  fell 
upon  the  bright  eyes  of  his  son ;  and  if  the 
two  had  been  of  any  race  but  ours,  there 
must  have  been  a  little  scene  between  them. 
But  equally  possessing  that  most  precious 
birth-right,  self-control,  and  disdain  of  out- 
bursts, they  were  satisfied  to  know,  from 
each  other's  look,  and  manner,  that  the 
temper  between  them  was  put  quietly  away. 

"Very  well;  now  you  may  go  on;"  said 
Colonel  Westcombe  ;  "  and  I  will  make  all 
allowances  for  you.  Jack." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  went  up  to  Miss  Arthur ;  as 
any  one  but  a  sneak  must  have  done.  And 
I  told  her  exactly  what  my  views  were." 

"■  That  you  meant  to  marry  her,  I  suppose, 
without  anybody's  leave,  except  her  own, 
and  the  parson's  ?  " 

"  How  could  I  put  it  in  so  coarse  a  way?" 
The  young  man  asked  with  an  undercut  at 
his  admirable  father  ;  "  no  sir,  what  I  said 
was  very  mild  indeed  ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  there  was  nothing  settled." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say.  Jack,  that  you  were 
so  afraid  of  rae,  that  you  durst  not  speak  out, 
in  a  straight-forward  manner  ?  " 

"  No,  it  was  not  quite  that,  so  much. 
Though,  of  course,  you  are  very  hard  upon 
me.  But  I  felt  that  I  could  not  press  a  young 
lady,  very  young  still,  and  without  any 
mother,  to  engage  herself  to  me,  even  if  she 
liked  me,  against  her  father's  wishes,  and  my 
own  father's  too." 

"  Then,  after  all,  nothing  came  of  your 
proceedings."  There  was  some  contempt  in 
Colonel  Westcombe's  voice,  as  well  as  a 
little  touch  of  disappointment,  for  he  had 
taken  a  very  great  liking  to  Rose,  and  pitied 
her  peculiar  position.  "  You  young  fellows 
never  know  your  own  minds  now." 

"What  are  we  do,  with  all  the  other  minds 
against  us  ?  "  The  young  fellow  asked,  as  if 
his  will  were  only  wax ;  "  in  such  a  state 
of  things,  what  would  you  have  done,  sir  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "  I  would 
have  done  just  this.  I  would  have  taken  the 
young  lady  in  my  arms,  very  tenderly,  but 
without  any  warmth,  to  alarm  her ;  and  I 
would  have  said,  'my  dear,  they  are  all 
against  us  ;  but  if  you  stick  to  me,  I  will  stick 
to  you ;  and  the  Lord  will  carry  us  through 
with  it;'  and  possibly  then,  I  might  have 
kissed  her." 

"  Sir,"  answered  Jack,  with  a  smile,  and  a 
blush — for  his  mind  was  very  delicate — "you 
have  taught  me  the  proper  thing  to  do,  next 


time  ;  and  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
and  if  I  ever  have  such  luck,  I  shall  add,  '  I 
am  acting  on  my  dear  father's  orders.' " 

"  You  vtill  add  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said 
the  Colonel,  trying  notto  smile  at  this  bad  turn 
of  the  case ;  "  I  authorise  no  such  extreme 
proceeding.  I  have  not  to  consider  my  own 
wishes  only,  nor  even  yours,  which  are  yet 
dearer  to  me.  I  have  to  consider  what  is 
right,  and  upright.  And  the  matter  is  full  of 
grave  difficulties.  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that 
I  cannot  tell  you,  what  they  are.  However, 
I  think  that  we  can  do  no  great  harm,  by 
drinking  the  health  of  that  sweet  girl.  Fill 
your  glass,  my  boy  ;  and  here  is  my  love  to 
Miss  Rosie.  I  will  candidly  own,  that  I  like 
her  dearly.  I  would  not  desire  a  better  wife 
for  you ;  if  things  can  only  be  brought 
round." 

"  I  don't  care  whether  things  are  round,  or 
square ; "  cried  Jack,  after  standing  up  (as 
decency  used  to  require,  when  a  lady's  health 
was  given)  "  but  if  you  are  with  me,  sir,  as 
you  now  have  pledged  yourself,  the  only 
trouble  for  me  is,  to  make  her  love  me." 

Having  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  extra- 
ordinary merits  of  his  son.  Colonel  Westcombe 
would  not  say  a  word  of  any  sort,  upon  that 
particular  point;  upon  which  Jack  was  hoping 
for  something  to  strengthen  him.  But  his 
father  seemed  afraid  of  making  him  conceited. 
At  any  rate,  he  only  shook  his  head,  and 
looked  sagacious.  And  then  they  went  to 
see  John  Sage. 

There  was  nothing  on  the  turn-pike  roads 
of  England  to  be  compared  now  with  the 
'  Quicksilver '  mail,  which  ran  at  the  full  speed 
of  horse,  whip,  and  man,  right  away  from 
Exeter  to  London,  and  back  in  the  duplicate, 
crossing  one  another,  with  scarcely  time  for 
Jehus  to  lift  elbow.  Although  the  Rail  was 
open  now  considerably  westward,  the  'Quick- 
silver '  held  her  own — from  her  haste  she  was 
a  female — and  swallowed  up  the  plains,  and 
the  hills  as  well,  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  miles 
an  hour,  from  the  General  Post-ofiice,  to  the 
London  Inn,  at  Exeter.  Then  with  a  modi- 
fied, but  still  rapid  speed — far  greater  than 
that  of  our  surburban  trains,  she  went  on  to 
Plymouth,  and  even  to  Falmouth,  with  some 
loss  of  vehemence,  among  the  quiet  Cornish- 
men. 

General  Punk  was  not  the  man  to  travel 
inside  the  best  coach  that  ever  breathed,  or 
panted — by  means  of  its  horses ;  moreover 
he  liked  to  save  his  money,  whenever  he  could 
do  so,  without  self-expense.  He  rode  upon 
the  roof;  and  let  nobody  know  what  his 
importance  was  ;  because  he  must  have  had 
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to  give  half-a-crown,  where  a  shilling  answered 
nobly.  Two  coachmen  retired  to  the  bosoms 
of  their  families,  one  at  Salisbury,  and  one  at 
Exeter,  without  guessing  what  a  hero,  both 
of  fame,  and  cash,  had  been  sitting  behind 
them,  and  watching  them  keenly,  and  giving 
them  a  shilling,  to  be  thankful  for.  If  they 
had  known,  they  would  have  looked  each 
one  at  his  shilling  arithmetically  ;  as  the  time- 
hallowed  manner  of  the  cabman  is ;  who 
seems  to  say,  '  there  are  twelve  pence  in  it ; 
and  I  scorn  you  for  every  one  of  them.* 

But  when  the  Quicksilver  began  to  lose 
some  of  its  too  mercurial  properties,  west- 
ward of  the  faithful  city  ;  and  a  coachman  sat 
upon  the  box,  who  had  almost  time  enough 
to  speak,  without  pulling  out  his  watch  ; 
General  Punk  came  forward  well,  with  some 
very  shrewd  remarks  about  the  weather, 
every  one  of  which  would  have  cost  him  two- 
pence, if  offered  in  the  earlier  stages.  They 
would  stand  him  in  that  amount  even  now;  but 
he  knew  that  he  must  come  out  handsomely, 
when  he  should  stop  at  Colonel  Westcombe's 
gate ;  and  having  brought  up  his  courage  to  a 
full  crown-piece,  for  the  coachman  and  guard 
to  apportion,  he  might  as  well  have  his  talk, 
out  of  it. 

"  Five  minutes  after  time  already,"  he  said, 
pulling  out  a  vast  gold  watch,  as  they  trotted 
past  South  Tawton ;  "  but  I  suppose  you 
don't  care  about  time  down  here." 

"  No  sir,  not  very  much,"  the  coachman 
answ'ered ;  '•'  we  gets  a  lot  of  gentlemen, 
with  heaps  of  luggage,  that  we  ought  to  have 
left  behind,  of  rights.  Where  be  you  going 
to  get  down,  sir?  " 

"  At  Colonel  Westcombe's,  Westcombe 
Hall,  a  little  way  beyond  Okehampton.  My 
luggage  need  not  cost  you  more  that  thirty 
seconds,  if  you  have  arranged  it  properly." 

"  Colonel  Westcombe  is  a  very  nice  gentle- 
man, sir.  Likewise  a  liberal  one,  in  all  his 
ways.  We  shall  not  grudge  a  minute  or  two, 
at  his  gate." 

"  My  things  must  be  handled  with  care," 
said  the  General ;  "  and  it  takes  me  a  little 
time  to  get  down.  These  coaches  are  made  so 
confoundedly  narrow.  I  have  got  the  cramp 
in  both  my  legs,  and  a  Frenchman's  bullet  in 
one  of  them.  I  mustj  not  be  hurried,  if  it 
takes  ten  minutes." 

"Right,  sir;  you  shall  not  be  hurried;" 
the  coachman  answered  cheerfully.  "  The 
likes  of  us  must  make  allowance,  for  the 
gentlemen  as  have  fought  for  us." 

"  This  fellow  will  expect  at  least  half-a- 
guinea,"  thought  the  General,  regretting  his 
patriotism,  and  relapsing  into  silence,  to  save 


gold.  For  here  was  one  of  those  rich  men, 
who  look  after  their  money  sharply,  having 
enough  to  make  it  worth  their  while.  Neither 
do  they  value  it  one  halfpenny  the  less, 
for  the  very  weak  reason,  that  they  soon  must 
say  "  good  bye ; "  but  rather,  with  the 
loyalty  of  friends  who  soon  must  part,  cling 
heartily,  and  faithfully,  to  every  token  of  it. 

This  was  not  the  only  thing  that  made 
him  so  respectable.  For  General  Punk  had 
a  hundred  virtues,  even  more  noble  than 
parsimony.  He  was  brave,  determined, 
straight-forward,  contemptuous,  candid,  lo- 
quacious, tender  hearted,  fiery,  and  conserva- 
tive. And  people,  who  began  with  making 
sad  mouths  at  him  (from  the  salt  of  his  crust), 
very  often  went  on  (when  they  were  com- 
pelled to  do  so),  deeper  into  him,  with  a 
nicely  growing  relish.  For  he  did  not  pre- 
tend to  be  a  superior  man. 

CHAPTER   XXXV. — WORLDLY   WISDOM. 

The  sagacious  Jack  had  brought  down 
a  pair  of  steps,  for  he  knew  that  General 
Punk  was  shaky  in  his  lower  members.  That 
distinguished  officer  had  never  been  at 
Westcombe  Hall,  before,  and  was  now  deter- 
mined to  have  a  good  time  of  it.  When 
last  he  came  to  shoot  something,  or  some- 
body, in  the  company  of  his  ancient  friend. 
Colonel  Westcombe  was  a  poor  man,  living 
in  a  little  house  near  Frome ;  and  only  able 
to  procure,  from  wealthier  neighbours,  a  day 
or  two  of  sport,  just  to  keep  his  hand  in. 
But  the  General  had  enjoyed  his  visit  rarely, 
and  abstained  from  shooting  anything,  except 
a  little  piece  of  Jack.  Now  when,  with  the 
help  of  that  young  man,  he  was  safely  landed 
at  the  Colonel's  gate,  and  rendered  into  the 
owner's  arms,  the  General  counted  all  his 
boxes,  blew  up  his  man,  because  one  of  them 
was  uncorded,  and  then  shook  hands  with 
everybody,  including  John  Sage,  who  had  a 
red  waistcoat  on.  "  Magnificent,"  he  said, 
"magnificent!  I  had  no  idea  there  were 
such  hills  in  England." 

In  honour  of  this  special  guest,  Mrs.  West- 
combe came  down  that  day  to  dinner,  which 
she  very  seldom  did ;  not  from  any  small 
reserve  ;  but  because  she  could  not  take  food 
like  the  rest,  and  feared  to  make  her  visitors 
uncomfortable.  And  the  Colonel  was  in  the 
very  best  of  spirits,  and  prepared  to  fight  his 
way  through  anything.  "  We  hoped  to  have 
had  a  very  lively  young  lady,  and  a  very 
handsome  one  as  well,"  he  said,  "  who  would 
put  even  General  Punk  upon  his  mettle — my 
fair  Godchild,  Julia  Touchwood.  But  she 
cannot    come,    until    to-morrow.      Prepare 
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yourself  to  capitulate;  for  the  first  time  in 
your  life,  my  friend." 

"  Mrs.  Westcombe,  I  have  brought  my  two 
stars  with  me,  as  big  as  those  on  the  panels 
of  the  '  Quicksilver,'  would  you  recommend 
me  to  wear  them  ?  Or  will  they  only  be  my 
death,  like  my  old  friend  Nelson's?" 

Mrs.  Westcombe  laughed,  and  they  got  on 
well  together ;  for  the  General  had  always'  a 
good  word  among  the  ladies.  He  looked 
down  upon  them,  and  yet  up  to  them  ;  which 
makes  them  feel  pleased  with  themselves, 
and  their  admirers. 

"  Jack,  you  be  off  now.  We  want  to  talk 
about  you ; "  Colonel  Westcombe  said,  when 
the  dessert  was  done  with,  and  the  upshot  of 
sunset,  on  the  brown  oak  beams,  was  quiver- 
ing like  water-weeds.  "  Take  Plover,  and 
Bell,  for  a  run ;  or  go  and  catch  us  half-a- 
dozen  trout  for  breakfast." 

"  A  very  extraordinary  young  man,"  the 
General  observed  to  the  Colonel ;  as  Jack 
with  a  bow,  but  without  a  word,  withdrew. 
"  I  never  could  bear  the  idea  of  having  a  son  ; 
because  they  are  so  envious.  But  if  I  could 
have  had  a  boy  of  such  discipline  as  yours,  I 
do  believe  I  could  have  got  on  with  him." 

"  You  must  not  suppose  that  I  have  grown 
Master  Jack,  as  I  grow  a  cabbage,  or  a  cu- 
cumber. He  is  the  result  of  a  quantity  of 
care,  and  discipline,  and  good  example.  But 
in  spite  of  all  that,"  said  the  Colonel,  coming 
nearer,  "  he  falls  out  of  the  ranks  sometimes. 
He  is  a  very  steady-going  young  fellow ;  but 
he  has  a  confoundedly  strong  will  of  his  own." 

"  No  soldier  is  much  good,  without  that, 
when  it  comes  to  close  quarters,  and  the 
bayonet." 

"  That  is  true  enough,  as  we  have  often 
proved.  But  this  must  be  taken  in  a  different 
light.  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  thing  alto- 
gether ;  and  I  cannot  tell  what  to  make  of  it. 
You  remember  young  Pole,  of  the  '  Never 
mind  Whats,'  as  we  used  to  call  them  ;  and 
the  mysterious  scrape  he  got  into  ?  " 

"  I  should  rather  think  I  did  ;  "  replied 
General  Punk,  shaking  off  the  drowsiness  of 
his  long  journey  ;  "  Westcombe,  that  was  one 
of  the  things  which  I  never  could  make  head 
or  tail  of,  and  never  hope  to  do  so." 

"  You  would  have  said  that  he  was  the 
very  last  man  in  the  whole  British  army,  to 
act  as  he  did  ?  " 

"Sir,"  said  the  General,  with  a  strong  ex- 
pression ;  "  I  would  as  soon  have  believed  it 
of  myself,  or  you." 

"  So  would  I.  So  would  I,"  exclaimed 
Colonel  Westcombe ;  "  I  had  reason  to  love, 
and  admire  that  young  fellow,  as  I  have  often 


told  you,  for  the  very  rarest  pluck,  and  self- 
possession.  But  what  can  you  say,  in  the 
teeth  of  a  man's  own  statement,  and  confes- 
sion ?" 

"  Sir,  I  would  tell  him  that  he  was  a  liar. 
That  a  man  may  speak  falsely,  for  reasons  of 
his  own,  but  cannot  act  falsely  to  his  whole 
nature." 

"  I  know  that  you  have  sometimes  looked 
at  it  in  that  way  ;  and  my  own  mind  goes 
with  you.  But  the  man  lives  under  a  ban  for 
his  life ;  whether  he  has  earned  it  by  his  deeds, 
or  by  his  words.  And  you  would  not  like 
your  only  son  to  marry  that  man's  daughter." 

"  Certainly  not,  while  the  father  lived  un- 
cleared. But  he  is  dead  long  ago.  And  his 
daughter  may  be  pardoned." 

"  You  are  a  generous  man,  as  well  as  a 
man  of  the  world  ;"  Colonel  Westcombe 
answered,  with  a  sad  look  at  his  friend.  "But 
Pole  is  not  dead.  He  is  living  here  on  Dart- 
moor; and  my  son  Jack  is  in  love  with  his 
daughter.  And  worse  than  that,  he  has  en- 
gaged himself  so  far,  that  he  cannot  honour- 
ably draw  back." 

"  What  a  kettle  of  fish,  to  be  sure  !  It 
serves  you  quite  right  for  educating  him. 
We  never  wanted  any  education.  I  can  speLI 
'  Officer,'  but  I  can't  spell  '  Mihtary.'  And  I 
don't  believe  the  sharpest  fellow  on  the  Staff 
could  do  it ;  or  at  any  rate  not  without  three 
tries.  What  did  you  send  him  to  Oxford 
for?" 

"  Because  he  was  such  a  dab  at  Latin  j 
and  there  wasn't  any  fighting  to  be  got. 
However  it  is  too  late  to  talk  about  that. 
The  question  is,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  And 
before  you  can  say  a  word  upon  that  point, 
you  must  listen  to  all  that  I  have  got  to  tell 
you." 

"  A  young  fellow  is  generally  at  his  worst, 
from  two  to  four  and  twenty,"  General  Punk, 
with  good  reason,  declared,  having  suffered 
lately  from  one  of  them.  "  He  looks  back 
with  contempt  upon  boys,  who  are  a  thou- 
sand times  more  amusing  than  himself;  and 
he  is  stupid  enough  to  hold  his  tongue,  when 
he  might  make  pleasant  blunders." 

"Jack  is  a  sensible  fellow,"  said  the  Colonel ; 
"  although  he  may  not  be  amusing.  But  he 
says  very  clever  things  sometimes,  according 
to  my  weak  judgment.  But  he  has  not  done 
a  clever  thing  in  this,  I  must  confess ;  accord- 
ing to  the  views  of  the  world,  at  least.  But, 
my  dear  friend,  we  must  not  be  too  worldly  ; 
and  when  you  hear  the  facts,  you  will  be 
able  to  excuse  him." 

After  this  little  preface,  he  fell  to,  and  re- 
counted (so  far  as  he  knew  it)  all  the  story 
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concerning  his  son,  and  Rose  Arthur.  The 
General  listened,  as  a  judge  does  to  a  Junior 
Counsel,  with  a  patronising  smile,  and  com- 
fortable nods,  to  show  that  he  was  attending. 

"  One  thing  you  must  remember,"  said  the 
Colonel,  at  the  finish,  not  being  wholly  pleased 
to  have  it  taken  coolly ;  "  the  young  lady  is 
a  girl  after  my  own  heart,  innocent,  ladylike, 
gentle,  and  affectionate  ;  careful,  and  thrifty, 
an  admirable  cook,  highly  accomplished,  most 
elegant,  and  modest ;  not  at  all  a  chatterer, 
not  at  all  a  gadabout,  not  contradictory,  not 
full  of  her  own  beauty " 

"  A  model  of  every  female  virtue,  except 
cash,  and  a  father  who  can  be  produced." 

"  Well,  I  must  expect  you  to  look  hardly 
at  it.  But  as  for  the  cash — that  is  no  ob- 
stacle at  all.  Upon  the  whole,  I  prefer  that 
she  should  not  have  it.  Jack  will  have  plenty 
to  rub  on  with." 

■  "Then  you  would  not  like  her  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  heiresses  in  England  ?  I  sup- 
pose that  would  be  another  obstacle,  West- 
combe."  As  he  spoke,  the  General  watched 
his  friend,  to  test  his  sincerity,  as  the  best 
friends  do. 

"  That  would  be  a  very  great  obstacle  in- 
deed, and  a  fatal  one  altogether,  because 

But  Punk,  you  are  joking.  Her  father  is  a 
poor  man,  maintaining  himself  by  his  own 
work." 

"  I  did  not  even  know  that  he  was  living;" 
the  General  answered,  with  the  smile  of  one 
who  has  the  clue  to  an  astonishment ;  "  it 
was  said  that  he  had  shot  himselfj  and  it 
seemed  quite  natural.  But  if  he  is  living, 
and  can  prove  his  identity,  he  is  now  Lord 
Pole,  by  courtesy  ;  the  only  surviving  son  of 
that  rakish  old  hermit,  the  old  Earl  Delapole." 

"  But  there  is  a  grandson.  Lord  Pole's  son, 
who  stands  between  this  man,  and  the  suc- 
cession. The  son  of  that  man,  who  tried  to 
screen  his  poor  brother.  I  know  that  he  is 
dead ;  but  his  son  is  living." 

"Not  he  !"  cried  the  General;  "he  is  as 
dead  as  this  nut-shell.  He  was  carried  off 
by  small-pox,  some  months  ago.  The  poor 
old  Earl  was  mad  about  it,  and  would  not 
even  let  the  news  get  into  the  papers." 

"  Oh  why,  and  oh  woe — as  old  Dods  used 
to  say— what  a  difterence  a  little  thing  makes  ! 

You  remember   the   Marquis  of  C and 

three  bullets  that  he  carried  on  his  watch- 
chain,  for  intercepting  his  three  interceptors. 
But  Pole  lives  such  a  lonely  life  and  is  severed 
from  all  his  friends  so  wholly,  that  I  dare  say 
he  has  not  heard  a  word  of  all  this.  And 
from  what  I  am  told  of  him  he  will  not  want 
to  hear  it.   Is  it  generally  known,  in  London  ?  " 


"  Probably,  among  all  who  care  to  know 
it.  I  heard  it ;  but  it  did  not  concern  me 
much  ;  and  I  never  thought  about  it,  from 
that  time  to  this.  But  what  a  fine  chance  for 
Master  Jack!" 

"  I  am  sorry  for  the  poor  fellow,  and  dis- 
appointed on  my  own  account.  But  perhaps 
it  is  all  for  the  best;"  said  the  Colonel;  "he 
may  fret  a  little ;  and  he  must  not  walk  so 
much." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  General 
Punk :  "  your  course  is  clear ;  mapped  out, 
as  we  used  to  say,  by  the  march  of  the  enemy. 
You  nab  the  young  heiress  at  once,  of  course  ; 
and  your  son  is  a  made  man,  gets  in  for  the 
County,  where  the  old  Earl's  property  lies, 
and  invites  me  to  shoot  over  fifty  square 
miles.  I  have  earned  that  by  bringing  you 
this  great  news." 

"  No,"  said  Colonel  Westcombe,  looking 
sternly,  but  speaking  as  mildly  as  he  could 
to  his  ancient  friend,  and  present  guest ;  "my 
boy's  course  is  the  opposite  to  that ;  unless  he 
cuts  loose  from  his  father,  and  from  his  old 
father's  ideas  of" — honour  he  was  going  to 
say,  but  for  fear  of  wounding  his  friend,  said 
— "justice;  Jack  must  withdraw,  immedi- 
ately." 

"Rubbish!"  Quoth  the  General.  "Quix- 
otic rubbish  !  Westcombe,  you  are  joking. 
Clinch  the  nail  at  once.  All  is  fair,  in  love, 
and  war.  Who  will  ever  know,  that  you  had 
heard  of  this  ?  " 

"  I  shall  know  ;  "  replied  his  host,  with 
the  self-control  which  age  had  taught  him. 
"  And  that  is  the  first  thmg  a  man  must  con- 
sider. My  dear  friend,  when  you  come  to 
think,  you  will  see  that  I  could  not  act  so." 

"  I  am  sorry,  if  I  have  given  bad  advice ; " 
the  General  answered  warmly.  "  That  comes 
of  considering  the  interests  of  one's  friends. 
But  really,  your  scruples  are  quite  childish." 

"  Wise,  or  unwise,  they  are  not  to  be  got 
over.  If  you  were  in  my  place,  you  would 
have  them.  Now  acting  according  to  them, 
what  am  I  to  do  ?  'J'he  position  is  a  most 
unpleasant  one." 

"  From  my  point  of  view,  which  you  reject, 
the  position  is  a  commanding  one.  But  a 
great  deal  depends  upon  one  question.  Is 
the  girl  in  love  with  Jack  ?  " 

"  That  is  more  than  I  can  say  at  present. 
My  son  is  so  diffident,  that  he  fears  to  believe 
it.  But  I  think  that  she  likes  him.  How 
could  she  help  it?  But  he  has  not  had  so 
very  many  chances." 

"  If  the  girl  is  in  love  with  Jack,"  General 
Punk  laid  down  the  law,  as  if  he  were  Cupid's 
Commander-in-chief — "  allow  me  to  put  up 
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my  bad  leg,  in  the  absence  of  the  ladies — 
then  sooner  or  later,  she  will  have  him,  what- 
ever you  may  do,  my  friend  ;  or  else  she  is 
not  a  true-born  Pole.  What  is  she  like? 
Has  she  got  their  chin  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  notice  it  particularly ;  and  I 
did  not  know  then  who  she  was.  Her 
eyes  took  my  attention  mainly.  Let  me  see 
— yes,  she  has  a  very  good  chin,  pointed, 
without  being  sharp,  you  know," 

"  Then  she  will  have  Jack,  you  may  depend 
upon  it.  The  girls  always  have  their  own 
way  now.  It  is  not  as  it  used  to  be.  All 
you  have  to  do,  is  to  do  nothing ;  if  you  will 
not  make  a  bold  stroke  for  it." 

"  I  must  consider.  I  must  counsel  with 
my  wife.  She  always  hits  upon  the  proper 
course.  But  come,  I  am  neglecting  my  duty 
to  you.  You  always  have  one  glass  of  Bur- 
gundy, I  know.  There  is  no  gout  in  your 
s)''stem.  They  have  knocked  that  pretty  well 
out  of  us  both.  There  is  a  good  side  to 
everything." 

"  I'll  believe  it,  when  I  find  one  to  my 
bad  leg;  "  said  the  General,  who  was  not  an 
optimist, 

CHAPTER    XXXVr. ROVING    SHOTS. 

Meanwhile,  "  Captain  Larks,"  as  he  liked 
to  be  called  b}''  his  neighbours,  was  going  on 
steadily.  Of  all  the  busy  year,  which  sur- 
rounds the  gardener,  v/ith  a  Zodiac  of  cluster- 
ing tasks,  there  is  no  busier  time,  than  when 
he  expects  once  more  to  see  the  Pleiads. 
The  dry  heats  of  summer  are  mainly  gone 
then,  and  the  nights  of  muttering  thunder ; 
and  the  drowsy  weight  of  the  air  begins  to 
tissue  its  track  with  gossamer.  For  the 
gentle  dew,  which  has  failed  the  short  weak 
night,  is  spread  abroad  again,  and  a  new 
bloom  mantles  on  the  seasoned  leaves,  and 
the  morning,  getting  up  when  men  can  see  it, 
glitters  at  its  leisure  down  long  avenues  of 
freshness. 

A  gardener  ought  to  be  a  short  man  fairly, 
so  that  his  fruit  may  not  knock  him  on  the 
head.  That  he,  with  amazement  at  his  own 
skill — which  after  all,  has  not  much  to  do 
with  it — may  stand  with  his  hat  on,  and  look 
up,  and  thank  Providence  for  its  bounty,  and 
hope  to  save  some  of  it  from  felonious  boys. 
For  there  is  no  other  work  of  all  the  poor 
exiles  of  Paradise,  beset  with  so  many  expul- 
sive plagues,  as  this  of  their  original  break- 
down. Man  seems  to  know  it,  and  to  modify 
his  hopes;  or,  when  experience  has  killed 
them,  to  moderate  his  grumbling  to  the  ut- 
most. Who  ever  heard  a  gardener  grumble  ? 
Farmers  do  so,  because  it  is  their  nature;  and 


in  better  days,  it  kept  the  prices  up.  More- 
over, they  find  in  their  work  less  solace. 
How  can  they  identify  themselves,  over  three 
or  four  hundred  sprawling  acres,  with  every 
object  of  their  care?  Their  common  plan  is 
to  attend  to  the  good,  and  let  the  bad  go 
home  to  its  author.  Mr.  Arthur  (who  was 
born  a  gardener,  and  a  warrior  only  by  after- 
birth) often  bewailed  his  own  size  and  stature, 
which  cumbered  him  in  the  leafy  walks  of 
peace,  especially  at  pot-work.  "  Oh  Short, 
my  good  friend,"  he  exclaimed  one  day,  when 
he  had  knocked  half  the  bloom  off  a  fine 
bunch  of  grapes  ;  "  what  would  I  give  for 
six  inches  oft",  and  to  have  my  head  where 
my  shoulders  are  !  " 

"  And  what  would  I  give  for  six  inches 
on,"  the  Vicar  answered  pleasantly;  "and  to 
have  my  shoulders,  where  my  head  is  !  " 

This  proves  nothing  but  the  discontent  of 
man — a  matter  which  requires  no  proving. 
But  the  Captain,  on  the  whole,  was  not  dis- 
contented now,  if  only  he  could  have  his  own 
way.  For  his  pears  were  growing  ruddy 
from  the  passage  of  the  wind — which  colours 
fruit  infinitely  more  than  any  sun — and  his 
apples  were  clustering  against  each  other's 
cheeks,  and  his  grapes  were  swelling,  like 
that  bunchy  apparatus  of  a  cow,  which  society 
loves,  but  never  mentions.  "  I  never  had 
such  a  grand  crop  in  all  my  life,  in  spite  of 
all  the  maggots,  and  the  earwigs,  and  the 
drought ;  "  the  Captain  declared  candidly  to 
his  pipe  in  confidence.  "  But  the  wasps  are 
coming  out,  and  the  rabbits  getting  trouble- 
some, and  a  lot  of  bluetits  have  come  down 
from  the  furze.  To  go  away  now  would  be 
simple  murder.  And  thirty  new  pears,  from 
Leroy  come  into  bearing,  that  must  be 
watched  every  day,  at  least,  and  the  big  ones 
fastened  to  their  spurs  with  bast.  All  of 
Van  Mons',  or  Esperen's  raising,  or  that  other 
old  officer — what  a  queer  thing  it  is,  that 
since  the  peace  set  in,  so  many  French,  and 
Belgian,  officers  of  cavalry  have  been  great 
pear  growers.  The  one  pursuit  seems  to 
lead  up  to  the  other.  But  here  comes  Rose  ! 
What  now,  my  pet  ?  How  pale  you  look  ! 
And  it  takes  a  good  deal  to  make  my  little 
girl  look  pale." 

"  No.  Sometimes  I  become  so  stupid, 
that  it  makes  me  ashamed,  when  I  begin  to 
think."  As  Rose  pulled  her  hat  oft',  and 
tried  to  look  back,  through  the  twinkling 
maze  of  leaves,  her  father  set  off  at  a  very 
rapid  pace  for  a  person  of  his  age  and  sub- 
stance. He  scattered  a  score  of  pears  right 
and  left,  even  from  his  best  nursed  pyramids, 
and  he  rushed  to  the  river-course  (arcadednow 
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with  filberts,  which  danced  above  the  stream, 
for  the  trout  to  jump  at)  but  neither  there, 
nor  anywhere  could  he  descry  a  robber.  He 
had  given  chase,  according  to  his  daughter's 
frightened  glance,  and  in  sequence  of  his 
own  uneasiness. 

'•  There  is  nobody  ;  "  he  said,  as  he  came 
back,  short  of  breath.  "What  made  you 
think  there  was  anybody  ?  "' 

"  Because  I  saw  him  ;  "  answered  Rose, 
with  vivid  reason.  '•  I  saw  him,  as  clearly  as 
I  see  you  now.  A  tall  dark  man,  with  a 
rough  coat  on,  standing  in  the  bushes,  and 
staring  at  me." 

'•'  Show  me  the  spot,  where  you  fancy  that 
he  stood.  You  have  been  a  little  nervous, 
for  some  days,  my  darling.  If  a  man  has 
been  there,  we  shall  find  some  traces." 

Some  clearness  is  required,  as  in  marking 
down  a  woodcock,  to  show,  among  a  crowd 
of  trees,  precisely  the  position  of  the  some- 
thing that  has  caught  the  eye.  But  Rose, 
who  worked  lovingly  among  her  father's 
trees,  and  knew  them  all  as  thoroughly  as 
her  own  stitch-work,  led  the  way  at  once  to 
a  quick  turn  of  the  Christow,  where  a  crest 
of  fern  hung  over  it.  "  He  was  in  this  fern  ; 
for  I  saw  a  broken  frond  hanging  down 
between  me,  and  his  sandy-coloured  legs." 

"  Well  done,  my  dear  !  "  said  Mr,  Arthur, 
Avith  a  laugh,  to  restore  her  to  a  lighter  mood. 
"  His  sandy-coloured  trousers,  I  suppose  you 
mean,  or  breeches,  or  whatever  'tis,  that 
adorns  the  rat-catcher's  nether  man.  No 
doubt  it  was  a  rat-catcher,  or  some  other 
poacher.  Dicky  Touchwood  pays  sixpence 
a  head  for  live  rats,  to  keep  his  new  pack  of 
little  terriers  in  training.  No  place  is  sacred 
where  a  rat  lives  now." 

He  knew,  as  well  as  Rose,  that  it  was  no 
rat-catcher  ;  but  he  could  not  bear  to  see  her 
frightened  in  her  own  home-quarters.  "  I 
thought  that  the  rat-catchers  always  brought 
their  dogs,"  she  answered,  "and  at  least  one 
boy,  for  company.  I  told  you  what  j\Iike 
Smith  said  to  me — '  if  you  was  to  give  me 
three  score  pun'.  Miss,  I  would  not  go  arattin', 
up  the  river,  by  my  sell'.'  And  Mike  is 
considered,  as  you  are  aware,  the  bravest 
man  in  Christowell,  except  John  Sage." 

"  The  fault  of  those  excessively  brave  men 
is  their  tendency  to  imder-rate  their  own 
courage.  But  certainly,  there  has  been  some 
one,  or  other,  here  ;  probably  intending  ill  to 
my  poor  pears.  Ah,  now  I  see  ;  how  stupid 
of  me  !  That  man  near  Exeter — whatever  is 
his  name  ?  The  one  who  was  so  terribly  put 
out,  because  he  had  nothing  fit  to  hold  a 
candle    to  mj-  Leon  Lederc,  and  could  not 


find  out  the  name  of  them,  although  it  was 
upon  them.  Depend  upon  it,  he  has  heard 
of  this  new  batch  in  bearing,  exemplifying  all 
the  recent  gains.  And  I,  like  a  fool,  have 
left  the  labels  still  on  some  of  them.  I  am 
thankful,  that  he  has  not  put  his  saw  through 
everyone  of  them.  Of  all  jealous  mortals,  I 
am  sorry  to  confess,  that  a  gardener  is  the 
most  jealous,  narrov/,  and  secretive.  His 
main  point  is  to  keep  his  wretched  scraps  of 
knowledge  to  himself,  most  strictly.  Whereas 
a  liberal-minded  man  should  impart  to  every- 
body everything  he  knows." 

"  And  leave  all  the  labels  on  his  trees  ;  " 
said  Rose  ;  which  made  her  father  smile,  while 
he  told  her  that  she  could  not  see  the  proper 
force  of  any  clear  reasoning.  "  But  what 
was  this  jealous  fellow  like,  my  dear  ?  "  He 
continued,  as  he  saw  that  all  her  little  scare 
was  over.  "  To  rob  me  of  my  money,  is  a 
charitable  theft ;  but  to  rob  me  of  my  know- 
ledge is  the  rapacity  of  a  cur." 

"  How  can  I  tell  what  he  was  like,  dear 
father ;  when  the  mere  sight  of  him  so 
frightened  me  ?  But  he  did  not  look  like  a 
gardening  man  ;  for  they  generally  get  into  a 
lazy  kind  of  stare." 

"  Like  mine,  for  instance,  or  Sam  Slow- 
bury's,  who  is  off  so  disloyally  harvesting,  just 
when  his  hoe  is  wanted  most.  He  will 
make  a  pound  extra,  and  be  three  months 
out  of  work,  when  Farmer  Willum  has  done 
with  him.  But  I  told  you  what  he  said  to  me 
— '  The  Lord  made  the  farm ;  but  the  ladies 
makes  the  gardening ; '  with  a  contemptuous 
reference  to  you.  Miss  Rose." 

"I  am  sure  that  he  never  meant  me; 
because  he  told  me  that  I  had  very  good 
ideas,  sounder  and  more  solid,  ten  times  over, 
than  any  of  my  father's.  He  believed  it 
thoroughly.  And  who  was  I  to  correct 
him?" 

"Notacall  the  proper  one  to  do  it.  It 
would  have  been  most  ungracious.  But  I 
will  take  a  walk  with  you,  by  and  by,  my 
dear.  We  will  go  as  far  as  Brent-Fuzz 
corner.  Mrs.  Slowbury  has  a  sore  throat, 
you  say ;  we  will  take  her  some  medlar 
jelly.  And  there  may  be  something  left 
there  for  us  by  Master  Pugsley.  Let  us 
work  all  the  day,  and  have  a  walk  this 
evening." 

The  Captain  was  as  free  from  small  per- 
sonal fear,  as  any  man  in  England.  But 
the  bravest  man  is  troubled  by  a  prowling 
foe,  when  he  has  a  precious  home  to  guard. 
To  think  that  his  daughter  could  not  walk  in 
his  own  garden,  without  being  skulked  upon 
and  scared,  aroused  not  his  anger  only  but  a 
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stinging  sense  of  insecurity.  He  watched 
her  as  far  as  the  porch  ;  and  then  returned  to 
examine  the  track  of  the  enemy.  But  of  this 
he  made  nothing ;  for  the  ground  was  very 
dry;  and  the  man  who  had  been  there  was 
cunning  enough.  So  the  only  conclusion  he 
arrived  at  was,  that  he  durst  not  leave  home 
for  the  present,  without  having  settled  his 
daughter  in  safety  elsewhere. 

Neither  did  his  visit  to  Brent-Fuzz  corner 
tend  to  reassure  his  mind.  Sam  Slowbury 
Nvas  not  at  home,  but  hard  at  work  at  a 
harvest  supper  about  a  mile  away ;  and  as  he 
took  lead  in  the  choral  roar,  the  breeze 
brought  his  voice  up  the  valley,  much  im- 
proved by  the  softening  influence  of  travel. 

"  He  do  sing  bootiful ! "  Mrs.  Slowbury 
whispered,  wiping  away  an  unbidden  tear, 
whose  source  was  more  in  the  distance  per- 
haps, than  the  deep  inner  meaning  of  her 
husband's  words ;  which  were,  as  you  could 
make  out,  if  you  went  to  the  barn-door,  half  a 
mile  nigher  to  his  lungs — 

'"lis  the  stroke  o'  the  clock,  to  be  jolly,  boys  ; 
'Tis  a  crack'd  plate  weeps  for  its  folly,  boys  ; 
.  'Tis  a  handkercher  of  bolly,  boys. 

Should  tickle  the  prickles  of  the  staid  folk. 
T\'Tien  a  man  hath  been  swinging  his  hook,  boys. 
He  deserveth  better  than  a  book,  boj's. 
And  a'  must  give  his  leg  an  uncrook,  boys  ; 

By  the  will  of  the  Lord  who  hath  made  folk. 
With  a  hip  hip,  hip  hurrah,  boys  !  " 

And  a  cHnking  of  all  cans  in  chorus. 

"  He  do  sing  so  bootiful ;  it  maketh  me 
feel  sad,  when  I  looks  on  all  they  little  ones, 
if  his  breath  was  to  go  from  him.  And  the 
man  as  sung  second  to  my  Sam,  last  year, 
have  got  the  grass  gone  to  seed  over  him." 

"  For  the  sake  of  your  family,  Mrs.  Slow- 
bury," said  the  Captain,  considering  the 
baby,  who  was  gazing  through  banks  of  dirt 
at  him;  "you  must  not  take  the  melancholy 
side  of  things.  Think  of  your  husband, 
with  good  wages  now,  and  work  for  the 
winter  before  him,  whatever  the  weather  may 
be,  if  he  keeps  straight." 

"  Ah,  if  he  only  kapeth  straight,"  she 
answered  ;  "  Sam  never  had  a  better  maister 
over  him.  But,  I  tell  you  sir,  though  I  cut 
away  the  bread  from  my  children's  lips,  by 
saying  it,  he  be  not  kaping  straight,  down  to 
your  place." 

"  Whatever  he  may  be  doing,  l\Irs.  Slow- 
bury (and  I  have  had  grounds  for  suspicion 
lately),  I  will  not  hear  a  word  of  it,  from 
you.  It  is  honest,  and  very  good  of  you,  to 
Avish  to  tell  me.     But  I  cannot  have  it  so." 

"Sir,  you  are  a  gentleman,"  the  poor 
woman  answered,  wiping  more  tears  away, 
with  her  nursing-cloth  ;  "  and  you  can  make 
allowance  for  a  poor  man  as  is  tempted. 
My  Sam  is  so  honest  as  the  day,  by  temper ; 


but  Avhat  can  he  do  again  they  golden 
guineas?"  With  a  deep  sob,  she  went  to  a 
little  cupboard  by  the  fireplace,  and  with 
anguish  interlaced  with  pride,  brought  out  a 
blue  jar  of  coarse  Bovey  ware.  It  was  half 
full  of  brown  sugar,  which  she  turned  out  on 
a  plate;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  sugar  were 
three  new  sovereigns. 

"  Take  them,  sir,"  she  said  ;  "  they  be  all 
foul-earned.  I  had  them  out  of  my  Sam's 
waist-coat  pocket,  when  he  were  a'  talkin'  in 
his  sleep,  one  night.  A  thing  as  I  never  knowed 
him  do  in  fifteen  year  of  married  life,  by 
reason  of  the  curse  of  Achan.  When  he 
come  to  feel  for  'un,  I  said,  '  Sam,  Satan 
hath  a'  sent  'un,  and  Satan  hath  taken  'un 
away.'  And  he  turned  as  white,  as  this  here 
plate.  And  a'  hathn't  had  the  face  to  ax  no 
more  about  'un.  A  score  of  times,  I've 
yearned  to  go  and  see  you,  sir,  consarning  it. 
But  my  mind  was  so  upset,  that  I  bided,  and 
I  bided." 

"  Bide  no  longer,"  said  the  Captain  cheer- 
fully, "in  an  anxious  state  of  mind.  Put 
by  those  tempters,  for  an  evil  day.  I  shall 
not  be  hard  upon  your  husband,  Mrs.  Slow- 
bury. A  man  who  has  an  honest  wife,  and 
conscience  so  loud  as  to  whisper  in  his 
sleep,  when  he  sleeps  so  hard  as  Sam  does, 
will  come  straight  by  and  by,  if  he  is  well 
looked  after." 

"  Well  sir,  them's  the  very  words,  though 
not  so  grammary,  as  I  laid  to  my  buzzum,  when 
my  Sam  were  drunk  last  night.  But  a'  must 
come  home  zober  to-night,  for  a'  hath  to  lay 
down  the  time  to  their  voices,  with  the  neck 
of  whate,  same  as  first  fiddler  doth  with  his 
bow,  in  Parson's  gallery.  Ah,  the  voice  of  'un 
is  foine,  with  no  more  nor  half  a  gallon,  and 
him  goin'  on  for  nine  little  'uns  now  !  You've 
took  a  girt  lump  off  my  mind,  sir.  And  the 
Lord  will  bless  'e  for  doing  of  it ;  and  the 
bootiful  young  leddy,  likewise." 

However  there  was  no  great  lump  taken 
off  the  Captain's  own  mind,  as  he  Avalked 
home  with  Rose,  who  had  formed  her  own 
sensible  conclusions.  Neither  was  his  relief 
increased,  when  he  met  Betty  Sage,  going 
home  to  the  village,  with  a  big  sheaf  of  glean- 
ing on  her  back,  which  poked  her  old  bonnet 
down  over  her  eyes,  and  chafed  her  with  stings 
of  ingratitude.  "  That's  the  way,  we  poor  volk 
zwets;"  cried  Betty,  instead  of  "Good 
evening,  sir ! "  while  she  scratched  at  some 
fly,  in  the  nape  of  her  neck.  "And  the 
young  leddies  goo'di  about  in  zilks  and 
zatins,  with  zun-kivers  up,  when  the  zun  be 
gone  down !  " 

"  Don't  be  so  cross,  l\Irs.  Sage  ; "  said  the 
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Captain — the  worst  advice  that  can  be  given 
to  a  virtuously  indignant  female.  "  Turn  in 
at  my  gate,  and  have  a  draught  of  cider." 

"  I  don't  want  none  o'  your  zider,  nor  the 
'toxicating  stuff  as  you  makes  of  harmless 
apples.  Bain't  zour,  bain't  zour  enough  to 
zet  my  teeth  up.  But  I'll  give  e'  a  bit  of 
advice,  Cappen.  You  look  to  your  house 
more  sharper.  You  knows  no  more  of  what 
be  going  on,  than  a  marly-scrarly." 

"  Run  on,  Rose  my  dear,  and  see  whether 
Moggy  has  peppered  the  mushrooms.  Now 
what  is  it  you  want  to  say,  Mrs.  Sage  ?  " 

"  Nort,  sir.  I  never  says  nort  of  my  think- 
ings. But  they  all  comes  true,  without  words 
to  them.  You've  got  a  bad  man  about  your 
■place,  Cappen.  A  vule  to  look  at,  and  a 
vule  to  talk  to  ;  but  a'  may  make  vules  of 
them  as  holds  theirselves  more  cleverer." 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  Sam  Slowbury 
then?" 

"  I  shan't  say  who  I  mane,  or  who  I 
don't  mane.  A'  looketh  as  straight  as  a  crow- 
bar. But  a'  hath  as  many  ins  and  outs  as 
the  pocket  of  a  crab-fish." 

"  There  are  times  of  everything  ; "  thought 
Mr.  Arthur,  as  old  Betty  trudged  away ;  for 
he  by  dint  of  lonely  work  was  become  a  medi- 
tative man  ;  "  times  of  trouble,  times  of  peril, 
times  of  poverty,  and  worst  of  all,  times  of 
perpetual  advice.     What  will  my  next  time 
be,  I  wonder.      Probably,  one  of  perplexity." 
He   could   scarcely   have  made   a   better 
guess,    what    though — as    every    prize-poet 
always  puts  it — he  had  added  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  snakes  of  Wistman's  wood  the  rapid 
acumen  of  the  moorland  fox — that  Reynard 
who  dwells  in  the  centre  of  a  Tor,  and  will 
not  be  dug  out  by  the  toughest  archaeologist. 
For  behold,  on   the  following  day,  there 
were  puffs  of  smoke  in  the  breezy  distance, 
land  far  away  sounds  of  feeble  pops,  such  as 
a  little  boy   makes  with  a  foxglove.     Now 
this  was    General   Punk   in    pursuit   of  the 
,  Colonel's  grouse,  who  had  not  behaved  well, 
but  maintained  an  ungrateful  attitude.     From 
[first  to  last,  they  could  scarcely  have  cost 
^anything  under  a  guinea   apiece ;   and  their 
iuty  was  to  get   up  at  the  proper  distance, 
Fand  tumble  down  again,  when  the  gun  went 
joff.     But  instead  of  that,  what  they  did,  was 
[this.     No  sooner  did  they  see  a  man  half-a- 
jmile  away — the  very  man  perhaps  to  whom 
Uafter  Providence  and   their   parents),  they 
•owed  everything,  than  away  they  went,  like 
a  flight  of  stars  shooting   upon  the  horizon, 
instead  of  being  shot.     And  the  one  or  two 
that  did  have  the  manners  to  lie  decently, 
never  fell  at  all,  when  they  were  shot  at :  but 
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appeared  to  receive  no  more  injury  from  lead, 
that  a  patient  does  from  pills,  at  which  he 
shakes  his  head  externally. 

This  might  have  been  explained  very 
naturally,  if  none  but  General  Punk  had  shot 
at  them.  But  when  Mr.  Short,  who  was  a 
first-rate  marksman,  had  fired  three  times, 
without  bagging  a  feather,  and  the  Colonel, 
who  was  also  tolerably  straight,  had  banged 
more  than  once,  with  no  better  result,  Nous, 
who  had  done  his  very  utmost,  came  with  the 
young  lemon  setter,  who  had  listened  to  his 
orders,  and  sat  down,  and  looked  at  the  four 
gentlemen.  General  Punk,  Colonel  West- 
combe,  and  Jack,  and  his  own  valued  master, 
with  a  gaze  of  sad  enquiry.  There  was  no 
contempt  in  it,  or  at  any  rate  not  much,  for 
he  had  known  such  things  occur  before  ;  and 
he  was  not  a  cynical  dog,  but  capable  of 
much  indulgence  to  human  errors.  His 
beautiful  brown  eyes  simply  said — "  Well, 
geritlemen,  you  have  done  very  badly.  Per- 
haps you  sat  up  too  late,  last  night.  But  do 
try  to  pull  yourselves  together,  or  else  you 
will  ruin  this  young  dog  here,  who  is  out  for 
the  first  time,  and  has  not  had  my  experience." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Short ; 
"  John  Sage  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  this.  West- 
combe,  you  put  the  grouse  under  his  care, 
and  he  has  made  them  as  wary  as  himself. 
John  can  bag  things ;  but  who  could  bag 
him?" 

"  Passon  be  so  peart,"  answered  old  John, 
with  a  grin  ;  "  Fve  a'knowed  'un  bag  a  man, 
and  let  'un  goo  out  of  the  bag." 

"  Well  done  John ! "  exclaimed  the  Colonel, 
with  a  laugh.  "  Short,  you'd  better  let  old 
John  alone,  till  Sunday.  Come  gentlemen, 
I  can  see  our  luncheon  on  the  hill,  and  Miss 
Touchwood  come  to  enliven  it.  Let  us  have 
it,  and  then  put  our  barrels  straighter.  Jack, 
you  have  not  had  one  shot  yet." 

"  'Tis  better  to  have  shot,  and  missed,  than 
ne'er  to  have  shot  at  all ;  "  said  the  Vicar, 
with  a  knowing  glance  at  his  young  com- 
panion ;  *'  Jack,  you  are  in  the  dumps  to-day. 
And  General,  even  you,  on  your  pony,  have 
not  brought  so  much  as  a  hat  down." 

"  I  never  shoot  at  hats,  without  heads  in- 
side them  ;  "  said  the  General,  and  again  the 
parson  got  the  worst  of  his  wit. 

But  after  luncheon,  as  usually  happens,  a 
different  state  of  things  set  in.  Julia  was 
there,  with  sparkling  eyes,  brighter  than  the 
Colonel's  best  champagne;  and  most  radiant 
she  showed  herself  to  everyone  but  Jack, 
whom  she  treated  with  a  dignified  reserve. 
Then  they  laid  out  their  plan  for  the  after- 
noon, to  shoot  in  two  divisions  ;  for  a  brace 
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of  old  pointers  had  come  with  the  food. 
Colonel  Westcombe,  and  Mr.  Short,  were  to 
go  in  one  direction,  while  the  General,  and 
Jack,  with  old  John  to  help  them,  were  to 
follow  up  a  mark,  and  take  the  likeliest  places, 
towards  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  moors, 
where  they  might  find  partridges  as  well  as 
grouse,  for  the  day  of  St.  Giles  was  with  them. 

As  it  happened,  the  course  of  the  sport  led 
this  division  of  the  party  towards  Christowell ; 
and  the  General,  with  John  Sage  to  load  his 
gun,  and  lead  the  grey  pony,  when  needful, 
parted  company  for  some  time  with  young 
Westcombe,  who  had  hit  upon  a  family  of 
wild  ducks,  and  went  after  them  down  a 
marshy  glade. 

"Sage,  who  lives  in  yonder  cottage  in  the 
hollow?"  asked  General  Punk,  pointing 
down  to  Larks's  cot ;  "  what  a  lovely  place  ! 
Have  they  got  any  beer?  My  throat  is 
quite  parched ;  and  I  have  had  enough  of 
shooting.  The  road  is  not  so  very  bS,d. 
I  shall  just  ride  down.  They  will  not  refuse 
a  tired  man  a  glass  of  ale,  I  dare  say.  The 
good  folk  about  here  are  alway  hospitable." 

"  The  gentleman  as  liveth  there,  be  zum- 
mutofarum  'un,  and  kapeth  volk  out  of's 
pramishes  mainly.  But  he  be  a  girt  friend  of 
Passon  Shart ;  and  if  so  be,  you  spakes  the 
name  of  Passon,  he'll  not  denai  thee  zummut 
to  wash  down  the  pillum.  Cappen  Larks 
be  the  name  of 'un." 

"  Very  well ;  then  you  stop  here,  my  man," 
said  the  General,  handing  his  gun  to  John  ; 
"  for  fear  of  our  losing  Mr.  Westcombe  alto- 
gether. And  when  you  have  let  him  know 
where  we  are,  you  can  come,  and  lead  my 
pony  up  the  hill  again." 

Mr.  Arthur  was  aware  that  his  friend  Short 
had  been  asked  to  join  the  shooting  party; 
and  as  the  west  wind  brought  the  sound  of 
fowling-pieces,  he  thought  it  not  unlikely  that 
the  parson  might  come  down  from  the  moor 
for  a  glass  of  his  cider.  To  meet  this  chance, 
he  begirt  himself  to  a  troublesome  task  of 


pruning,  to  take  out  a  thicket  of  dead  wood; 
from  an  ancient  and  thoroughly  crabbed 
apple-tree — a  stern  aboriginal  of  the  place, 
unshapely,  uncouth,  ungenial,  standing  out 
with  snags  and  tatters,  yet  knuckled  here  and 
there  with  clumps  of  fruit,  as  thick  as  a  pile 
of  toadstools.  Ungainly  nubbly  fruit  it  was,, 
as  hard  and  tough  as  hartshorn,  raspy  to  the 
teeth,  and  fetching  strong  language  out  of 
the  lips  of  the  biter.  Nevertheless  there  was 
no  such  apple  on  the  place,  to  bring  out  and 
tarten  up  the  flavour  of  the  gentle  ones  in 
cider;  as  a  vein  of  adversity  braces  and 
brightens  the  mellowness  of  the  genial  mind. 
Therefore,  and  for  the  sake  of  contrast  with 
the  cones  of  shapely  culture  round  it,  the 
Captain  spared  this  ancient  crab,  and  let  it 
follow  its  own  bent. 

Working  upon  his  light  double  ladder  here,, 
and  taking  out  the  dead  wood  with  a  little 
curved  saw,  he  commanded  the  view  of  the 
track  from  the  downs,  which  scarcely  de- 
served to  be  called  a  road.  And  presently 
he  espied  a  figure,  which  clearly  was  not  Mr. 
Short's,  coming  slowly  down  the  hill  upon  a 
fat  grey  pony.  "A  soldier,  as  sure  as  I'm 
alive,"  thought  the  Captain ;  "  I  seem  to 
know  that  peculiar  seat.  But  he  looks  very 
feeble,  and  in  trouble.  I  must  go  and  help  him." 

Getting  down  from  his  ladder,  he  unlocked 
a  little  spiked  gate  in  the  fence,  and  went  to 
meet  the  stranger.  The  General  was  in 
danger,  for  the  steepness  of  the  hill  had 
jarred  his  weak  leg,  and  he  could  scarcely 
keep  the  saddle ;  while  the  old  grey  pony, 
who  had  a  will  of  his  own,  was  threatening  to 
make  a  rush  of  it.  Then  the  Captain  ran  up, 
and  took  him  by  the  head,  and  the  old  man, 
tired,  and  trembling,  and  in  agony,  fell  for- 
ward, and  rested  on  the  other's  shoulder. 
Mr.  Arthur  supported  him,  and  looked  up  at 
him,  and  told  him  to  rest  himself  there  for 
awhile.  "  God  bless  me  !  "  cried  the  Gene- 
ral, "who  are  you  ?  If  my  name  is  Punk, 
I  can  swear  that  yours  is  Pole." 


SOME    ADVANTAGES    AND     USES    OF    THE     REVISED 
ENGLISH    NEW    TESTAMENT. 

By  J.  S.  HOWSON,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chester. 


HTHE  readers  of  this  magazine  would  be 
-•-  surprised  if  no  notice  were  taken  in  it 
of  an  event  so  remarkable  as  the  recent 
publication  of  our  familiar  version  of  the 
New  Testament  in  a  revised  form.  It  is 
desirable,  too,  that  general  remarks  on  the 
subject  should  be  made  now,  while  it  is  fresh 


in  the  public  mind.  The  true  appreciation 
of  the  merits  of  this  revision  will  come  after 
careful  criticism  and  use ;  but  the  present  is 
the  time  for  words  of  grateful  recognition 
and  welcome. 

This  finished  work  might  be   considered 
by  us  under  various  points   of  view.      We 
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might  examine,  for  instance,  the  method  on 
which  it  has  proceeded,  the  principles  laid 
down  at  the  outset,  the  rules  which  were 
imposed  upon  themselves  by  the  revisers  :  or 
we  might  select  some  specimens  of  transla- 
tion for  comparison  (they  could  not  be 
many  within  our  narrow  limits)  between 
what  is  termed  our  Authorised  Version  and 
this  modification  of  it ;  and  such  modes  of 
dealing  with  the  subject  have  been  abun- 
dantly adopted  elsewhere.  In  the  present 
instance  I  will  deal  only  with  some  of  the 
general  advantages  which  will  result  to  us 
from  the  work  which  has  been  so  carefully 
and  completely  done.  In  enumerating  such 
advantages  it  is  evident  that  I  shall  also 
be  stating  some  of  the  needs  which  existed 
for  the  undertaking.  If  we  have  gained 
advantages  in  so  serious  a  matter,  then  it 
evidently  was  a  duty  to  seek  for  such  advan- 
tages by  diligent  effort. 

It  will  likewise,  I  hope,  be  equally  evi- 
dent that  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
there  are  no  defects  in  this  work.  In  all 
cases  where  we  are  discussing  any  result  of 
human  performance,  if  we  gladly  and  thank- 
fully speak  of  merits,  it  is  commonly  quite 
understood  that  there  may  be  faults  also, 
which  it  is  no  part  of  our  plan  to  mention  at 
the  time.  It  is  the  more  desirable,  in  the  case 
before  us,  to  speak  warmly  now  of  merits, 
because  the  first  public  impulse  on  such  an 
occasion  is  to  criticise  unfavourably.  It  is, 
I  think,  in  "  Guesses  at  Truth  "  that  the  re- 
mark is  made  that  every  fresh  eftbrt  for  the 
general  good  is  apt  to  be  treated  as  cows 
treat  a  new  rubbing-post.  First  they  look  at 
it,  then  they  butt  at  it,  and  then  they  use  it. 

I.  Now,  first,  this  auspicious  event  will 
give  an  impulse  to  Bible  Study  amongst  us.  It 
must  have  been  observed  by  every  one  how 
large  a  place  this  subject  has  occupied  in 
the  public  press.  Nor  is  this  the  case  in 
England  only.  Foreign  newspapers  at  the 
time  of  publication  showed  how  widely  the 
importance  of  this  event  was  felt.  Every- 
where there  has  been  the  consciousness  of 
attention  being  directed  with  revived  force 
and  interest  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament. 

In  the  history  of  the  Church  there  have 
been  epochs  when  Bible  Study  has  seemed 
to  slumber,  and  epochs  when  it  has  revived 
again  with  new  animation  and  vigour. 
Such  a  revival,  for  instance,  was  the  fifth 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  when  Jerome, 
Chrysostom,  and  Augustine,  with  others, 
did  so  much  in  various  ways  for  the  know- 
ledge   and    elucidation    of    the    text    and 


meaning  of  the  Scripture.  Such  an  era 
of  active  and  vigorous  Bible  Study,  as 
regards  our  own  country,  was  the  seven- 
teenth century.  And  not  as  regards  our  own 
country  only.  During  the  sessions  of  the 
Synod  of  Dort  communications  took  place 
with  the  English  revisers  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.;  and  from  this  source  some  light  can 
be  thrown  on  the  history  of  our  Authorised 
Version  —  while  the  modern  Dutch  Autho- 
rised Version  may  be  viewed  as  through 
these  communications,  in  a  certain  sense,  co- 
ordinated with  our  own.  It  is  natural  that, 
writing  on  this  subject  in  Chester,  I  should 
make  this  allusion.  For  Bishop  Hall,  whom 
we  all  revere  as  one  of  the  most  noted  and 
devout  Biblical  commentators  of  that  day, 
was  at  the  Synod  of  Dort ;  and  he  was  the 
father  of  a  Bishop  of  Chester,  who  records 
the  fact  with  filial  piety  in  a  charming  monu- 
ment on  the  walls  of  this  Cathedral.*  Another 
Bishop  of  Chester,  in  a  later  part  of  that 
century,  Brian  Walton — part  of  whose  tomb 
in  old  St.  Paul's,  London,  still  remains  in 
new  St.  Paul's — is  for  ever  illustrious  for  his 
Polyglot  edition  of  the  Bible.  Nor  ought  it 
to  be  forgotten  that  somewhat  later  still 
Matthew  Henry,  the  great  Nonconformist 
commentator,  whose  writings  are  a  perpetual 
treasure,  lived  in  Chester,  and  exercised 
great  influence  in  the  place.  Such  local 
illustrations  of  a  general  fact  have  their 
value.  That  was  a  time  when  a  great  im- 
pulse was  given  to  Bible  Study  ;  and  so  it  is 
now  once  again,  and  this  is  a  great  and 
obvious  advantage. 

II.  A  second  advantage  might  be  ex- 
pressed thus,  that  an  unaccustomed  freshness 
has  thus  been  communicated  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  very  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  do  our  best  to  secure  a 
perpetual  freshness  in  this  knowledge  :  and 
it  is  not  altogether  easy  to  do  so  :  and  there- 
fore there  is  ground  for  real  gratitude  when 
we  are  aided  in  this  way.  It  is  quite  true 
that  our  chief  cause  of  complaint  in  this 
matter  is  not  a  jaded  familiarity  with  the 
New  Testament,  but  rather  neglect  of  its 
sacred  pages,  so  that  many  persons  have  a 
very  slight  knowledge  of  it  at  all.  But  still 
there  is  an  opposite  danger,  which  must  be 
contemplated  as,  at  least,  possible,  in  the 
direction  of  our  falling  in^o  a  certain  dulness 
and  weariness  in  regard  to  that  which  we 
know  very   well.      One    of  our  most  emi- 

*  He  says  that  he  is  worthy  to  be  remembered  only  be- 
cause he  is  the  son,  or  rather  the  shadow,  of  his  father.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  inscription  is  a  lighted  candle,  with  these 
words  added,  "  May  I  be  burnt  out,  if  only  meanwhile  I  may 
shine  and  give  light." 
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nent  modern  theologians,  speaking  on  this 
subject  not  long  ago,  observed  that  a  very 
important  practical  question  to  put  to  our- 
selves is  this,  "  How  not  to  get  tired  of  our 
English  Bibles?"  And  it  may  truly  be  said 
that  a  practical  answer  to  this  question,  avail- 
able for  some  considerable  time  to  come,  has 
been  given  by  the  appearance  of  this  Revised 
Version.  Quite  irrespective  of  the  informa- 
tion furnished  to  us  by  the  correction  of  mis- 
takes, by  the  introduction  of  right  emphasis 
through  the  placing  of  words  in  their  proper 
order,  by  making  argumentative  connection 
clear,  and  the  like,  this  revision,  speaking 
generally,  will  communicate  freshness  to  our 
study  of  the  New  Testament.  Many  of  us 
are  conscious  that  a  kind  of  ripple  has  come 
in  this  way  over  the  surface  of  our  Bible 
knowledge,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  a  gentle 
and  animating  breeze — and  this  is  wholesome 
for  us  and  encouraging.  The  words  o-f  Burke 
have  been  very  aptly  applied  here.  If  this 
revision  does  nothing  else  for  us,  "  it  will  put 
people  in  a  mood  unusual  with  them  ;  it  will 
set  them  on  thinking."  I  heard  the  other 
day  of  a  young  lady  who  related  how  she  had 
met  with  this  Revised  Version,  how  she  had 
been  led  to  read  the  New  Testament  through- 
out, and  how  she  had  found  it  to  be  a  very 
interesting  book.  This  sets  before  us  on  its 
grotesque  side  the  good  service  which  this 
completed  work  is  probably  doing  in  all 
directions  for  society,  and  for  religion. 

III.  We  have  here  already  touched  a  third 
advantage,  which  obviously  will  be  viewed 
everywhere  as  the  most  important  of  all. 
This  is  the  closer  accuracy  which  English- 
speaking  people  at  large  will  now  obtain  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  New  Testament.  With- 
out this  advantage  all  others  would  be  a 
delusion,  and  almost  a  loss.  It  is  above  all 
things  essential,  to  quote  the  words  used  in  the 
Book  of  Nehemiah  in  reference  to  the  re- 
covery of  lost  Scriptures,  that  we  should  be 
able  to  "  read  distinctly  and  give  the  sense." 
This  is  so  evident  that  I  will  not  dwell  upon 
it  in  general  terms.  I  will  only  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  part  of  the  subject  really 
branches  out  into  three.  First,  we  require 
accuracy  as  respects  the  original  Greek  text ; 
secondly,  accuracy  in  translating  that  text ; 
but,  in  the  third  place,  it  is  requisite  that  the 
English  words  and  phrases  which  are  used 
in  the  improved  version  should  be  such  as 
are  easily  understood  by  our  people  now. 

(i.)  As  to  the  original  Greek  text  it  is 
eminently  desirable  that  our  people  should 
know  in  general  what  we  mean  when  we 
speak  of  this  subject;  and  it  is  a  study  very 


easy  in  its  main  outlines,  and  very  full  of 
interest  for  every  thoughtful  mind.  The 
reader  will  not  expect  to  be  occupied  here 
with  remarks  on  the  history,  the  classifica- 
tion, and  the  relative  value  of  different  manu- 
scripts.* But  thus  much  may  be  said,  that 
the  resources  of  this  kind  which  we  have 
within  our  reach  now  are  far  more  copious 
and  better  understood  than  they  were  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  when  our  Authorised  Ver- 
sion was  made.  The  groundwork  upon 
which  the  Revised  Version  rests  is  not  any 
newer  groundwork,  but  really  far  older  than 
that  on  which  the  former  work  was  built. 
The  absolute  original  text  is  non-existent : 
but  the  ordinary  Bible-reader  in  1881  is 
nearer  to  it  than  were  in  161 1  the  most 
erudite  divines. 

(2.)  Next,  as  regards  translation,  no  one 
who  has  not  penetrated  carefully  into  the 
subject  can  be  aware  how  much  obscurity  is 
I  removed  in  the  reading  of  the  English  Bible — 
and,  when  absolute  obscurity  is  not  in  ques- 
tion, how  much  of  additional  life  and  reality 
is  secured — by  the  more  accurate  rendering  of 
the  original.  The  benefit  of  what  has  been 
done  will  be  felt  especially  in  three  particu- 
lars. First,  the  proper  use  of  tenses  will  be 
found  to  furnish  in  a  multitude  of  passages 
both  precision  and  animation.  Next,  some  of 
the  greatest  improvements  will  be  found  in 
connection  with  some  of  the  smallest  words. 
There  is  much  looseness  in  the  Authorised 
Version  as  regards  the  definite  and  indefinite 
article  :  and  yet  there  is  no  poverty  in  our 
language  which  makes  this  necessary.  Fox 
said  of  the  difference  between  Pitt  and  him- 
self, "  I  am  never  at  a  loss  for  a  word,  but  he 
is  never  at  a  loss  for  the  word."  A  language 
in  which  such  a  sentence  is  possible  supplies 
all  that  we  want  for  an  exact  rendering  of  the 
Greek  in  respect  to  the  article.  But  the 
most  serious  part  of  this  section  of  our  sub- 
ject remains  to  be  mentioned.  Much  diflii- 
culty  is  caused  in  our  customary  version, 
especially  as  regards  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  by 
giving  different  renderings  to  the  same  word, 
in  cases  where  the  identity  of  the  word  con- 
stitutes, in  fact,  part  of  the  living  connection 
in  the  course  of  an  illustration  or  an  argu- 
ment. The  Jacobean  translators  in  their 
Preface,  which  somehow  appears  to  be  very 
little  known,  defend  this  kind  of  variation 
on  the  plea  that  they  do  not  wish  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  charge  of  "  some  unfair  dealing 
towards  many  English  words."     They  use  in 

*  There  will  probably  be  always  two  schools  of  critics 
amongst  us,  divided  from  one  another  according  to  the  value 
they  attach  to  the  cursive  MSS.  as  compared  with  the  uncial. 
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their  justification  a  very  amusing  compari- 
son. Just  as  when  certain  logs  of  wood 
among  tlie  heathen  are  made  into  gods,  other 
logs,  conscious  of  being  equally  good,  might 
complain  of  being  neglected,  so  with  words 
laid  aside  when  other  words,  not  a  whit  better, 
are  devoted  to  sacred  uses.  Few  persons 
really  desirous  of  apprehending  the  coherence 
of  Scripture  will  be  quite  satisfied  with  such 
an  argument.  Let  it  not,  however,  for  one 
moment  be  supposed  that  any  depreciation 
of  the  translators  of  1611  is  here  intended. 
Justly  do  the  new  revisers  say  of  the  Old 
Version,  "  The  longer  we  have  been  engaged 
upon  it,  the  more  we  have  learned  to  admire 
its  simplicity,  its  dignity,  its  power,  its  happy 
turns  of  expression,  its  general  accuracy,  the 
music  of  its  cadences,  and  the  felicities  of  its 
rhythm." 

(3.)  When  we  come  to  the  last  particular 
which  was  to  be  considered  under  this  head  of 
accuracy  we  feel  that  it  would  be,  indeed,  a 
great  misfortune  if  the  old-fashioned  grandeur 
of  the  Bible  language  were  ever  to  pass  away 
from  us.  Just  as  there  is  a  style  of  architecture 
fitting  for  a  church  which  is  not  so  appro- 
priate for  ordinary  houses,  just  as  in  this  case 
we  feel  that  we  ought  to  have  a  stateliness 
and  dignity  and  a  venerable  reminiscence  of 
the  past,  which  in  other  cases  is  not  essential, 
so  with  the  language  of  the  Bible  as  com- 
pared with  the  language  of  other  books. 
This  principle,  however,  is  not  called  in  ques- 
tion. Without  touching  it  in  the  slightest 
degree,  we  must  admit  that  there  are  many 
English  words  in  the  Authorised  Version, 
quite  correct  at  the  time  of  their  introduction, 
which  have  now  drifted  off  to  different  mean- 
ings ;  and  the  results  have  been  confusion  of 
thought  and  actual  error  in  the  apprehension 
of  religious  truth.  It  would  be  easy  to  give 
examples,  but  we  are  here  discussing  only 
general  principles,  and  details  have  been 
purposely  avoided. 

IV.  It  follows  from  what  has  been  said 
that  by  means  of  this  revision  we  shall  be 
brought  more  close  to  the  Apostles'  time 
than  before  ;  and  this  is  a  point  on  which  we 
may  with  propriety  lay  very  great  stress. 
We  seem  more  nearly  than  we  were 
before  within  the  hearing  of  the  words  that 
were  spoken  .  in  Galilee  and  Jerusalem, 
more  nearly  within  the  company  of  those 
to  whom  the  parables  were  addressed, 
more  nearly  as  if  we  caught  sight  of  apostles 
and  their  companions  on  missionary  journeys, 
more  nearly  as  if  we  saw  St.  Paul  affixing  his 
signature  to  the  letter  after  the  amanuensis 

The  moving  on  of 


had  laid  down  his  pen. 


the  ages  has  brought  us  back  almost  to  the 
earliest  times.  It  is  incumbent  on  us  to 
dwell  on  this  thought  that  we  may  feel  our 
responsibility  as  well  as  our  advantage.  Our 
responsibility  in  the  possession  of  the  New 
Testament  in  our  own  tongue  is  already 
very  great.  Henceforth  both  the  blessing 
and  the  burden  will  be  greater  still. 

V,  But  if  in  this  sense  an  interval  of 
separation  is  abridged,  the  same  thing  is 
equally  true  in  another  sense  still ;  and  this 
brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  a  fifth  ad- 
vantage. This  Revised  Version,  with  its 
recorded  results  of  modern  criticism  and 
scholarship,  is  brought  within  the  reach  of 
all.  No  theologian  is  poorer  than  he  was 
before ;  but  many  who  have  no  thought 
of  calling  themselves  theologians  are  far 
richer.  Hitherto  the  results  of  scholarship 
and  criticism  have  been  within  the  cog- 
nisance of  a,  few.  Now  even  those  who  are 
very  imperfectly  educated  will  acquire  a  very 
mature  knowledge  in  the  most  sacred  and 
precious  of  all  learning.  It  is  a  new  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Lord's  own  saying,  "To  the 
poor  the  Gospel  is  preached,"  and  of  the 
old  prophecy,  "  All  shall  know  me  from  the 
least  to  the  greatest."  This  unrestricted 
largeness  of  blessing  is  one  of  the  glories  of 
Christianity.  Truth  is  the  rightful  possession 
of  all;  and  through  what  has  now  been 
graciously  permitted  to  be  done  invaluable 
truth  will  be  diffused  more  widely  than 
ever  before.  To  the  generous  heart  it  is  a 
most  welcome  fact  that  some  exclusiveness 
has  now  been  broken  down  as  to  the  pos- 
session of  a  treasure  inestimably  good.  It  is 
a  true  happiness  to  be  able  to  say — even 
if  the  language  be  exaggerated — of  our  recent 
revisers  what  old  Fuller  said  of  the  translators 
of  his  own  day  :  "  These,  with  Jacob,  rolled 
away  the  stone  from  the  mouth  of  the  well  of 
life,  so  that  now  Rachel's  weak  women  may 
freely  come,  both  to  drink  themselves  and  to 
water  the  flocks  of  their  friends  at  the  same." 

VI.  But,  sixthly,  in  another  sense  still  it 
may  be  hoped  that  this  revision  of  the 
English  New  Testament  will  bring  men 
nearer  to  one  another  than  they  ever  were 
before.  There  has  been  a  very  wide  co- 
operation in  the  process.  Many  interests, 
so  to  speak,  have  been  represented  in  this 
work;  and  its  results  will  be  common  to  all 
who  speak  our  language,  however  much  in 
other  respects  they  may  be  divided  and 
separated.  It  must  be  a  true  benediction 
to  us,  who  are  living  at  this  time,  to  be 
brought  nearer  to  each  other  on  such  sacred 
ground  than  we   were  before.      Surely  we 
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ma)' hope  tliat  this  new  passage  in  the  history 
of  the  Bible  will  breed  in  us  some  larger 
charity,  will  encourage  us  to  overleap  some 
of  the  lines  of  our  narrowness  and  formality. 

Is  it  not  a  most  remarkable  fact  that  one 
of  our  Convocations — one  of  those  bodies 
of  men,  which  are  among  the  most  thoroughly 
and  rigidly  Church  of  England  bodies  that 
can  be  imagined — should  have  invited  a 
—large  number  of  divines  from  among  various 
sections  of  our  Presbyterian  and  Noncon- 
forming brethren  to  co-operate  in  this  reli- 
gious task  ?  And  is  it  not  most  remarkable, 
too,  that  through  the  space  of  ten  years  they 
should  have  so  laboured  together  in  a  spirit 
most  earnest  and  harmonious,  that  neitlier  in 
the  process  nor  in  the  result  have  they  been 
divided  by  discord  or  rivalry,  and  thus  the 
evil  should  have  been  averted  of  contending 
English  Versions — an  evil  which  was  really 
most  imminent,  because  the  time  for  revision 
was  fully  come,  and  this  work  might  have 
been  undertaken  separately  by  hostile  fac- 
tions? 

Nor  must  we  limit  our  view  of  this  large 
blessing  to  our  own  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  hearty  and  sustained  co-operation  of 
American  companies  of  revisers  has  been 
secured  throughout  the  undertaking ;  and 
the  publication  of  this  amended  version  has 
been  simultaneous,  there  and  here.  This, 
too,  means  more  than  at  first  sight  appears ; 
for  while  here  the  Church  of  England  is  in  a 
very  large  majority,  there  her  sister  Church 
is  in  a  very  small  minority.  Here  among 
the  revisers  there  has  been  a  preponder- 
ance of  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
as  compared  with  those  who  are  separate 
from  it.  There  the  Episcopalians  have  of 
necessity  been  comparatively  few.  And  yet 
there  has  been  no  discord ;  and  what  is 
now  the  possession  of  the  English-speaking 
people  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  is  equally 
the  possession  of  the  English-speaking  people 
on  the  other.  If  we  look  on  to  the  coming 
ages,  we  become  conscious  that  the  task 
which  has  been  accomplished  represents  a 
vast  amount  of  charity,  and  opens  out  a  vast 
prospect  of  hope ;  for,  whether  we  may  like 
it  or  not,  America  holds  in  her  enterprising 
hands  many  of  the  keys  of  the  future. 

VII.  Once  more— and  this  is  the  last 
advantage  to  be  named— it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  we  shall,  through  the  sense  of  this  co- 
operation and  this  common  benefit,  learn  to 
subordinate  the  Ecclesiastical  to  the  Biblical, 
the  less  to  the  greater,  the  narrow  to  the 
wider.  All  religious  communities  are  apt  to 
be  stiff  on  their  own  ecclesiastical  ground. 


It  is  part  of  their  necessary  self-defence. 
We  of  the  Church  of  England  are  apt  to  be 
very  stiff.  But  others,  who  find  fault  with 
us,  are  apt  to  be  very  stiff  too.  It  is  our 
duty,  however,  to  remember  that  there  must 
be  a  large  human  element  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical arrangements  of  every  Church  commu- 
nity— unless,  indeed,  we  are  prepared  to 
claim  for  one  of  them  infallibility  in  all 
details. 

And  on  this  side  of  our  subject  another 
tendency  is  to  be  carefully  borne  in  mind. 
There  is  a  disposition  among  many  to  take 
refuge  from  difiicult  Biblical  questions  in 
adhering  to  mere  ecclesiastical  positions. 
It  cannot  be  a  disadvantage  to  us,  if  we 
learn,  through  increased  confidence  in  the 
Scriptures,  that  we  are  as  safe  within  the  Bibli- 
cal entrenchments  constructed  by  Apostles, 
as  within  the  ecclesiastical  entrenchments 
which  have  been  constructed  by  others  since 
at  various  times  and  under  various  circum- 
stances. 

Some  of  our  mistakes  in  such  matters  may 
now,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  put  in  the  way  of 
gradual  correction.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  we  shall,  through  the  possession  of  this 
Revised  Version,  acquire  a  better  sense  of 
proportion  in  our  holding  of  religious  truth. 
This  at  least  is  certain,  that  in  whatever 
degree  we  understand  the  meaning  of  Holy 
Scripture,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  appreciate 
our  Church  differences  at  their  true  worth. 

It  remains  now  for  us,  admitting  these 
advantages  to  the  full,  and  thankfully  accept- 
ing them,  to  consider  by  what  methods  we 
are  to  make  use  of  them.  Three  great 
questions  here  arise  for  our  serious  thought. 
How  is  the  use  of  this  Revised  Version 
related  to  our  public  worship,  to  our  educa- 
tion of  the  young,  and  to  our  private  study 
of  the  Bible  ? 

(i.)  As  to  the  first  point  much  has  been 
written  in  favour  of  the  view  that  what  we 
term  our  Authorised  Version  is  imperative, 
and  exclusively  imperative,  in  the  Lessons  of 
our  Church  of  England  service  ;  and  great 
names  are  to  be  quoted  on  this  side  of  the 
question.  I  confess  I  am  not  yet  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  this  opinion  ;  and  if  a  Clergy- 
man were  to  be  brought  before  the  courts  for 
publicly  reading  the  Lessons  from  this  Revised 
Version,  and  thus — which  is  not  in  the  least 
degree  likely  to  happen — another  trouble 
were  added  to  the  troubles  of  this  kind 
which  have  been  too  abundant  already,  I  do 
not  believe  that  he  would  be  condemned. 
It  is  not,  however,  I  apprehend,  so  much  the 
question  of  legality  as  the  question  of  pru- 
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dence  which  we  have  to  consider.  Surely  it 
is  wise  not  to  be  precipitate  in  this  matter, 
but  to  wait  for  the  results  of  mature  criti- 
•cism,  and  to  allow  the  Revised  Version  to 
win  its  way,  as  the  Authorised  Version  won 
its  way,  upon  its  merits.  There  is,  however, 
another  aspect  of  the  relation  of  this  revision 
to  public  worship,  regarding  which  no  doubt 
need  be  entertained.  The  members  of  our 
congregations  might,  with  great  advantage, 
bring  with  them  to  Church  copies  of  this 
version,  and,  following  it  with  their  eye  while 
listening  to  the  reader,  might  "  mark,  learn, 
and  inwardly  digest "  the  differences  they 
observe.  It  may  confidently  be  predicted 
that  the  result  would  be  the  obtaining  of  a 
large  amount  of  most  useful  Biblical  know- 
ledge, with  an  ever-increasing  interest  in  the 
details  of  Scripture. 

(ii.)  The  relation  of  this  Revised  Version 
to  the  education  of  the  young  is  not  quite  so 
easy  as  at  first  sight  appears.  I  refer  not 
simply  to  education  in  schools,  but  to  that 
best  education  of  the  earliest  years  which 
is  in  the  hands  of  mothers  at  home.  Which 
is  to  be  the  Bible  \\-hich  we  teach  as  au- 
thoritative to  our  children  ?  This  is  a  some- 
what serious  question.  We  must  expect, 
perhaps,  for  a  time,  an  increase  of  those 
difficult  inquiries  which  come  from  infant 
lips,  and  which  puzzle  us  quite  as  much  as 
the  speculations  of  great  philosophers.  But 
God  will  carry  His  Church  through  this 
transition,  as  He  has  carried  it  through  other 
transitions  ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  in  the 
end  the  gain  will  be  far  greater  than  the 
loss.  As  to  the  instruction  of  older  children 
and  the  use  of  the  Revised  Version  in  schools, 
I  am  not  able  to  see  that  any  great  difficulty 
need  be  expected.  A  very  large  portion  of 
this  Revised  Version  has  already  been  vir- 
tually in  use  before  it  existed  as  a  whole,  in 
the  explanations  given  by  teachers  during  | 
their  Bible-lessons — with  this  diff'erence,  how- 1 
ever,  that  such  explanation  has  depended  ; 
on  the  knowledge  and  judgment  of  separate 
persons,  whereas  the  complete  volume  is 
issued  by  a  body  of  learned  divines  acting 
under  grave  responsibility.  This  fresh  En- 
glish New  Testament  will  be  invaluable,  for 
a  long  time  to  come,  as  a  cheap,  convenient, 
and  trustworthy  commentary  on  the  Autho- 
rised Version  ;  and  if  in  our  schools  in  the 
end  it  supersedes  that  version,  it  will  be 
because  it  has  superseded  it  everywhere. 

(iii.)  Concerning  the  employment  of  this 
revision  in  our  private  study  of  Scripture  very 
little  need  be  said.  It  is  the  most  obvious 
duty  of  all  persons  to  make  as  full  use  of  it  as 


they  can  by  frequent  comparison.  In  the 
United  States  an  edition  has  been  published 
of  the  two  versions  in  parallel  columns  ;  and 
this  might  be  done  with  advantage  here.  But 
whatever  methods  are  adopted,  let  us  believe 
that  we  have  in  this  accomplished  work  a 
good  gift  which  God  has  given  to  us,  and  let 
us  be  thankful  without  reserve  or  fear. 

This  question  of  the  English  Bible,  taken 
in  its  widest  sense,  is  one  of  the  great  ques- 
tions of  human  history  ;  and  in  order  to  im- 
press this  truth  upon  our  minds,  and  to  per- 
suade ourselves  to  rise  to  its  true  dignity,  let 
us  remember  that  this  noble  cause  of  Bible- 
translating,  as  regards  the  English  tongue, 
has  had  its  martyr.  Most  noble  causes  in 
human  progress  have  had  their  martyrs  ;  and 
so  it  is  here. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  William  Tyndale.  He 
really  gave  to  us  our  modern  English  Bible. 
There  are  these  differences,  indeed,  between 
his  version  and  the  version  which  we  have 
been  considering — that  this  has  been  done  by 
many,  that  by  one  man  alone;  and,  further, 
that  they  who  have  done  this  recent  good 
work  for  us  are  living  in  peace  among  us,  and 
receiving  the  honour  they  deserve,  whereas 
Tyndale  was  strangled. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  fund  now  in 
process  of  collection  for  erecting  a  statue  to 
Tyndale  on  a  prominent  part  of  the  Thames 
Embankment  will  receive  large  accessions  this 
year,  not  only  from  our  own  countrymen,  but 
from  American  travellers  also.  I  will  end, 
however,  now  by  quoting  his  noble  words  in 
his  first  preface.  We  may  lawfully  imagine 
that  they  are  addressed  to  us  by  the  trans- 
lators of  1 6 II,  and  the  revisers  of  1881  like- 
wise :  "  I  have  here  translated,  brethren  and 
sisters,  most  dear  and  tenderly  beloved  in 
Christ,  the  New  Testament  for  your  spiritual 
edifying,  consolation,  and  solace,  exhorting 
instantly  and  beseeching  those  that  are 
better  seen  in  the  tongues  than  I,  and  that 
have  higher  gifts  of  grace  to  interpret  the 
sense  of  the  Scripture  and  meaning  of  the 
Spirit  than  I,  to  consider  and  ponder  my 
labour,  and  that  with  the  spirit  of  meekness. 
And  if  they  perceive  in  any  places  that  I  have 
not  attained  the  very  sense  of  the  tongue,  or 
meaning  of  the  Scripture,  or  have  not  given 
the  right  English  word,  that  they  put  to  their 
hands  to  amend  it,  remembering  that  so  is 
their  duty  to  do.  For  we  have  not  received 
the  gifts  of  God  for  ourselves  only,  or  for  to 
hide  them  ;  but  for  to  bestow  them  unto 
the  honouring  of  God  and  Christ,  and  edify- 
ing of  the  congregation,  which  is  the  body  of 
Christ." 
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Levuka,  in  Ovalau  (the  present  capital). 


FIRST   IMPRESSIONS  OF  FIJI. 

By  C.  F,  GORDON  GUMMING. 


FIRST   PAPER. 


WELL !  at  last  we  actually  have  found 
a  resting-place,  quite  beyond  reach  of 
telegraphy ! — at  all  events,  no  submarine 
cable  has  as  yet  found  its  way  to  Britain's 
youngest  colony — no  vein  of  that  intricate 
network  whereby  the  electric  pulse  thrills 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  her 
wide-spread  empire,  ordering  each  throb  in 
unison  with  the  working  of  the  great  central 
artery,  and  securing  instant  sympathy  for 
every  joy  or  sorrow  that  affects  the  mother 
country. 

You,  who  have  never  lived  out  of  reach  of 
its  ceaseless  ebb  and  flow,  can  scarcely  realise 
the  sort  of  old-world  sense  of  isolation  that 
creeps  over  us  when,  the  mail  via  Sydney  or 
New  Zealand  having  come  and  gone,  we 
know  that  no  further  whisper  from  the  other 
world  can  reach  us  till  another  packet  is 
due,  with  its  fresh  instalment  of  papers  and 
precious  home  letters. 

Moreover,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
additional  charm  lent  by  distance,  we 
dwellers  in  these  utmost  isles  should,  above 
all,  be  susceptible  thereto,  having  wandered 
about  as  f:u-  from  the  mother  country  as  is 


possible  on  this  round  earth — at  least  we  are 
within  a  week's  run  of  New  Zealand,  which 
is  the  exact  antipodes  of  Britain,  and  our 
day  is  your  night — in  fact,  we  have  gained 
twelve  hours  on  you,  and  often  think  of  you 
all  still  at  breakfast  while  we  are  about  to 
turn  in  for  the  night.  So  you  see,  though 
we  may  no  longer  stand  "  shoulder  to 
shoulder,"  we  are  certainly  sole  to  sole ! 
Forgive  the  execrable  pun  ;  in  truth,  from 
force  of  long  habit,  it  is  difficult  to  think  of 
Fiji,  or  anything  connected  with  it,  in  any 
other  light  than  that  of  a  great  joke- 
in  fact,  from  our  earliest  infancy,  we  have 
all  agreed  that  it  was  the  height  of  wit  to 
accuse  any  traveller  of  being  on  his  way 
thither,  and  certainly  there  was  something 
irresistibly  funny  in  its  mere  name ;  though, 
truth  to  tell,  I  doubt  whether  many  of  us  knew 
anything  more  concerning  it,  even  its  where- 
abouts being  a  matter  of  the  vaguest  uncer- 
tainty. For  my  own  part,  I  honestly  plead 
guilty  to  having  till  very  recently  possessed  the 
very  haziest  ideas  on  the  subject.  I  only  knew 
of  one  person  who  had  actually  gone  in  search 
of  it,  and  when,  on  returning  to  Scotland, 
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after  eighteen  months'  wanderings  among  the 
mountains,  rivers,  and  forests  of  beautiful 
Ceylon,  I  found  myself  beset  on  all  hands 
with  questions  as  to  where  I  was  going  next, 
the  natural,  because  the  most  absurd,  answer 
to  so  foolish  a  question  invariably  rose  to  my 
lips,  "To  Fiji!"  Even  the  friendly  letters 
of  congratulation  on  my  safe  return  home 
generally  ended  with  some  such  clause  as 
this,  "  But  you  are  sure  to  make  tracks  again 
before  long — shouldn't  wonder  a  bit  if  we 
heard  you  were  starting  for  Fiji !  "  Judge, 
then,  of  my  amazement  when  I  found  that 
this  very    expedition   was    actually   on   the 


cards,  and  received  a  cordial  invitation  to  be 
one  of  as  pleasant  and  happy  a  party  as  ever 
left  England's  shores.  Temptation  proved 
too  strong.  To  exchange  the  last  months  of 
bitter  winter  for  tropical  warmth  and  light — 
to  fulfil  that  life-dream,  a  cruise  in  the  South 
Pacific — to  be  offered  so  rare  a  chance  as  a 
visit  to  isles  whence  ferocious  cannibalism 
had  not  yet  wholly  passed  away,  and  to  glide 
into  all  this  so  easily,  without  the  slightest 
exertion — was  an  opportunity  by  no  means 
to  be  lost. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that,  within  nine  months, 
of  bidding  farewell  to  Ceylon,  I  once  more 
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found  myself  on  its  well-known  and  loved 
shores,  and  thence,  passing  on  to  Singapore, 
obtained  my  first  ghmpse  of  quaint  Chinese 
life. 

For  several  days  after  leaving  Singapore 
we  were  in  the  beautiful  IMalay  archipelago, 
threading  our  way  through  a  succession  of 
islands  each  more  lovely  than  the  last — Java, 
Bali,  Lombok,  Sumbawa,  Floris,  Timor,  &c. 
— some  low,  some  jutting  up  into  tall  conical 
peaks,  all  beautifully  wooded 

For  twelve  days  we  were 
the  north-eastern  shores  of  Australia,  parts  of 
which,  such  as  the  Torres  Straits  and  Whit- 
Sunday   Passage,   vividly   recalled    pleasant 
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days  on  Loch  Lomond,  and  similar  home 
scenery.  We  halted  at  Brisbane  long  enough 
to  appreciate  the  marvellous  capabilities  for 
gardening  afforded  by  the  semi-tropical  cli- 
mate of  Queensland,  where  shrubs  and  flowers 
of  most  diverse  requirements  grow  side  by 
side — clumps  of  tropical  bamboo  flourishing 
beside  weeping-willows  ;  holly  bushes  with 
clusters  of  scarlet  berries,  overshadowed  by 
tall  palm-trees ;  broad-leaved  plantains  seem- 
ing more  luxuriant  than  ever  by  contrast 
with  leafless  oaks  ;  frost-dreading  heliotrope 
beside  wintry  chrysanthemums  ;  while  dark 
pines  from  Norfolk  Island  serve  as  a  back- 
ground to  large  camellia-trees,  literally  one 
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blaze  of  blossom,  white,  pink,  crimson,  and 
variegated.  Strangest  of  all  was  it  to  see 
large  orchards,  where,  in  this  month  of 
May,  patches  of  peach,  pear,  and  apple- 
trees  stand  bare  and  leafless  beside  glossy- 
leaved  orange-trees  loaded  with  golden  fruit. 
The  latter  combinations  struck  us  most 
forcibly  in  New  South  Wales,  where  we 
halted  for  upwards  of  three  months,  making 
our  head-quarters  in  Sydney. 

Leaving  Sydney  in  a  whirl  of  balls  and 
races,  we  once  more  took  ship.  Ten  days' 
steam  accomphshed  the  great  joke  of  our 
lives,  and  we  found  ourselves  actually  in 
Fiji,  its  hundred  and  fifty  isles  surround- 
ing us  on  every  side,  and  looking  in  the 
distance  very  much  like  many  other  isles  a 
good  deal  nearer  home — Harris,  Lewis,  and 
Skye,  for  instance — especially  as  seen  on  the 
day  of  our  arrival,  when  thick  mist  alternated 
with  such  downpours  of  rain  that  we  had  to 
beat  about  for  a  considerable  time  just  outside 
the  coral  reef  (which  lies  about  a  mile  from 
the  shore  of  Ovalau),  actually  within  sound 
of  the  church  bells,  but  seeing  literally 
nothing,  till  a  lull  in  the  storm  revealed  the 
passage,  i.e.  the  opening  in  the  barrier  reef, 
through  which  we  passed  into  the  quiet 
harbour  of  Levuka,  when  a  bright  gleam  of 
sunshine  fell  like  a  ray  of  promise  on  the 
little  town,  with  its  background  of  richly 
Avooded  hills,  and  dark  craggy  pinnacles  far 
overhead,  appearing  above  the  white  wreaths 
of  floating  mist. 

I  confess  that  Levuka  greatly  exceeds  our 
expectations.  We  had  imagined  it  was  still 
the  rafiish  haunt  of  uproarious  planters  and 
white  men  of  the  lowest  type,  described  by 
visitors  a  few  years  ago  ;  instead  of  which 
we  find  a  most  orderly  and  respectable  com- 
munity with  strongly  church-going  tendencies. 
Besides  the  native  chapels  there  are  three 
well-attended  churches  of  the  Episcopal, 
Wesleyan,  and  Roman  Catholic  persuasions. 
We  are  told  that  the  reformation  in  the  so- 
briety of  the  town  is  partly  due  to  the  Good 
Templars,  who  here  muster  a  very  consider- 
able brotherhood.  Doubtless  their  work  is 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  increased  price  of 
gin  (which  in  former  days  flowed  like  water, 
at  the  modest  price  of  one  shilling  per 
bottle,  which  has  now  risen  to  five  times 
that  sum). 

As  concerns  shops,  or,  as  they  are  here 
called,  stores,  they  are  many  and  various, 
and  ii  not  troubled  with  a  useless  frontage 
oi  plate  glass,  they  are  at  least  mlly  stocked 
with  all  things  needful ;  and  there  are  several 
boarding-houses   and    hotels    which,    if  not  | 


luxurious,  at    least   provide    the  necessaries 
of  life. 

The  situation  of  Levuka  is  by  no  means 
a  desirable  one  for  a  capital  which  may 
become  so  important  as  that  of  Fiji,  as  it 
consists  only  of  a  very  narrow  strip  of  land 
on  the  edge  of  the  sea,  backed  by  steep  hills, 
which  run  up  to  nearly  three  thousand  feet  : 
and  though,  of  course,  the  lower  spurs  of 
these  may  gradually  be  dotted  with  villas, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  extending  the  town, 
unless  by  expensive  terracing.  Only  within 
the  last  few  months  has  there  been  anything 
like  what  is  ordinarily  called  a  road — even 
the  main  street  being  only  a  strip  of  rocky 
sea-beach,  and  the  it\N  other  foot-paths  are 
of  the  roughest  description. 

So,  from  the  moment  we  leave  the  very  un- 
tempting  sea-beach,  all  our  excursions  must 
be  on  foot ;  and  such  exhausting  scrambles  I 
have  rarely  been  driven  to  attempt.  The 
hills  are  so  very  steep,  and,  moreover,  so 
densely  wooded,  that  a  moderate  walker 
really  need  not  attempt  them,  though  the 
bluff  faces  of  crag  and  rock  pinnacle  are 
certainly  attractive. 

There  is  no  means  of  locomotion  save 
walking  and  boating;  the  various  Indian 
methods  of  carrying  are  unknown,  and  great 
was  the  amazement  of  the  natives  when  the 
first  horse  was  landed  at  Levuka.  So  gigan- 
tic a  creature  had  never  visited  them  in 
dreams,  and  one  poor  fellow  still  bears  grie- 
vous traces  of  a  frightful  kick  received  while 
too  confidingly  taking  hold  of  the  unknown 
animal  by  the  tail.  Greater  still  was  the 
wonder  when,  on  one  of  the  larger  islands,  a 
couple  of  mounted  horsemen  appeared  for 
the  first  time  at  some  of  the  inland  villages, 
and  were,  naturally  enough,  hailed  as  super- 
natural beings,  at  whose  approach  the 
affrighted  people  fled  precipitatel}',  seeking 
refuge  in  the  tallest  palms,  or  wherever  else 
they  could  find  shelter. 

This  island  of  Ovalau,  though  important 
by  virtue  of  its  being  the  site  of  Levuka,  the 
present  capital,  is,  in  point  of  size,  somewhat 
insignificant ;  considerably  larger,  however, 
than  Bau,  the  tiny  isle  on  which  King 
Thakombau's  own  particular  town  is  situated. 
Both  these  isles  lie  oft"  the  coast  of  Viti 
Levu,"'-"  which  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  whole 
group.  Viti  Levu  simply  means  Great  Viti, 
which  is  the  name  by  which  these  islands 
are  always  called  by  their  own  people;  the 
name  of  Fiji,  which  we  have  adopted,  being 
simply  the  Tongan  mispronunciation  of  the 
word. 

•  Pronounced  "  Veetee  Lay-voo." 
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One  peculiarity  of  the  language  which 
at  once  catches  the  ear,  is  the  multitude  of 
words  which  are  simply  reduplications,  such 
as  kende  kciidc,  a  mountain  ;  mothe  Jiiothe, 
bed  ;  yau  yau,  mist ;  kaia  kafa,  boiling ; 
wai  tuai,  oil ;  vidii  vuhi,  cram  full ;  reJd  rcki, 
joy;  77/r7/,  jealous;  d/v?/ga drofiga,  hoarse, &:c. 
Likewise  in  names  of  places  we  have  Somo 
Somo,  LoDia  Loma,  Saic  Sau,  Dnia  Driia, 
RuJzu  Riihi,  Sava  Sava,  and  so  ad  infijiitum. 

To  return  to  Great  Viti,  whose  beautiful 
mountain  ranges  lie  temptingly  in  the  dis- 
tance, towering  to  about  five  thousand  feet. 
We  see  them  from  various  points  of  this 
and  neighbouring  isles,  but  for  many  months 
they  were  to  us  forbidden  ground,  being  the 
one  spot  in  Fiji  where  disaffection  openly 
prevailed,  and  where  the  savage  tribes,  the 
Kai  Tholos,  were  still  professedly  cannibals. 
At  the  time  of  annexation  they  were  on  the 
verge  of  following  the  example  of  the  other 
islanders,  renouncing  cannibaHsm  and  adopt- 
ing Christianity,  for  in  these  matters,  whole 
tribes  move  as  one  man,  and  must  all  follow 
the  chief  in  whatever  line  of  action  he  deems 
expedient.  But,  ere  the  final  step  was  taken, 
the  awful  scourge  of  measles  swept  over  the 
isles,  nor  was  the  plague  stayed  till  well- 
nigh  forty  thousand  of  the  luckless  islanders 
had  succumbed  to  its  ravages.  Who  can 
marvel  that  these  simpile  folk  saw,  in  so  dire 
a  calamity,  a  direct  visitation  of  the  wrath 
of  their  forsaken  gods,  and  a  punishment 
for  giving  up  their  lands  to  the  white  men, 
whom,  indeed,  some  amongst  them  were  not 
slow  to  accuse  of  having  purposely  intro- 
duced a  new  and  terrible  disease,  harmless 
to  the  fair  race,  but  fatal  to  the  dark,  and 
one  which  should  clear  them  off  the  face  of 
the  earth  ?  And,  indeed,  such  a  belief  was 
not  wholly  without  colour,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  on  the  return  of  the  king  from  his 
memorable  visit  to  S3^dney,  that  some  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family  were  found  to  have 
contracted  the  illness,  v/hich,  however,  was 
of  so  very  mild  a  form  that  it  was  lightly 
treated.  Quarantine  regulations  were  ne- 
glected, and  all  were  suffered  to  go  ashore 
(from  an  English  man-of-war)  and  mingle 
freely  with  friends  and  relatives,  spreading 
the  seeds  of  death  wherever  they  turned. 
Then  ensued  those  appallijig  months  during 
which  pestilence,  followed  by  famine,  ravaged 
the  land,  carrying  off  about  one-third  of  the 
whole  population,  including  many  of  the  very 
best  and  noblest  of  the  chiefs,  those  who  had 
been  foremost  in  encouraging  the  people  in 
all  good  things,  and  most  favourable  to  the 
policy  of  annexation. 


While  calamities  such  as  these  ravaged  the 
plains,  it  is  scarcely  a  cause  for  wonder  that 
some  of  the  tribes  who  still  remained  unde- 
cided should  have  banished  their  Christian 
teachers,  and  openly  repudiated  the  British 
rule.  Indeed,  we  heard  of  an  instance  in 
which  one  of  the  teachers  having  died,  even 
the  Christian  villagers  deemed  it  expedient 
so  far  to  return  to  their  old  customs  as  to  bury 
his  wife  and  children  in  the  same  grave  wjth 
him,  as  a  propitiation  to  the  spirit  of  the 
murrain.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  Christians 
stood  their  ground  firmly,  and  accepted  their 
fate  with  a  marvellous  resignation ;  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  strange  apathy  and  indif- 
ference to  life  which  characterize  so  many 
semi-civilised  races. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  many 
troublous  questions  regarding  the  prosperity 
of  the  colony  is  the  terrible  difficulty 
experienced  by  the  planters  in  procuring 
hands  to  work  their  estates.  Even  before 
the  fearful  mortality  which  has  so  appal- 
lingly reduced  the  number  of  able-bodied 
Fijians,  they  have  been  proved  to  be  unsatis- 
factory men  on  plantations  near  their  own 
homes,  owing  to  their  extreme  indolence 
and  easy-going  habits,  though  some  of  the 
tribes  have  turned  out  very  well  in  other 
colonies.  Accordingly,  more  diligent  workers 
from  other  groups  were  eagerly  sought. 
Hence  arose  that  labour  traffic  of  which 
England  has  heard  so  much,  and  so  many 
variously  coloured  versions,  from  the  blackest 
stories  of  kidnapping  and  brutal  ill-treatment 
of  men  who  were  virtually  slaves,  to  the 
couleur  de  rose  which  paints  only  the  advan- 
tages gained  by  the  savage  from  temporary 
association  with  white  men.  I  fear  we  can 
scarcely  jDretend  that  the  latter  is  always  im- 
proving, but  everything  goes  to  prove  that 
once  in  the  hands  of  the  planters,  these 
labourers  have  generally  met  with  kindness. 
Of  their  previous  experiences  on  board  ship, 
the  worst  stories  have  undoubtedly  not  been 
without  foundation.  The  extreme  difficulty 
of  obtaining  willing  and  intelligent  recruits 
from  races  whose  simple  wants  were  fully 
satisfied  without  leaving  home  (and  who 
might  very  possibly  receive  their  visitors  with 
a  shower  of  poisoned  arrows) — backed  by 
the  knowledge  that  every  such  recruit  repre- 
sented -£i  in  pocket  for  the  captain,  and  2s. 
for  every  man  of  the  crew,  doubtless  has  in 
many  cases  resulted  in  terrible  scenes  of  in- 
justice ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  multitudes 
ot  islanders  have  heard  from  their  returned 
brethren  such  accounts  of  the  wonders  they 
have   seen,    and    the    treasures    they    have 
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acquired,  especially  that  most  coveted  of 
articles,  a  musket,  with  abundant  ammuni- 
tion, that  they  are  willing  enough  to  take 
their  turn,  and  in  some  instances  even  agree 
to  return  to  the  same  master  for  another  term 
of  years. 

This  importation  of  foreign  labour  is  now 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  Government 
Immigration  Agent,  to  whom  the  owners  and 
captains  of  all  vessels  employed  in  the 
labour  trade  are  responsible  for  strict  obser- 
vance of  sanatory  and  other  rules,  and 
through  whom  every  master  must  engage  his 
men,  and  make  all  payments,  namely,  about 
;!£"io  passage  money,  and  ^{^9  wages,  being 
at  the  rate  of  ^^3  a  year  for  the  three  years. 
This  is  given  to  the  men  in  the  form  of  goods 
to  take  home  with  them,  and  is  one  of  the 
points  found  to  require  special  Government 
inspection,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  goods 
supplied  to  the  unsophisticated  natives  by 
sundry  traders  (on  receipt  of  a  planter's  order 
for  ;^9  worth  of  stuff  per  head)  being  by  no 
means  calculated  to  give  the  on-lookers  a 
high  view  of  white  men's  commercial  morality. 
Of  course,  during  the  time  of  service,  the 
employer  supplies  food  and  tobacco,  lodging 
and  medicine,  as  also  the  small  amount  of 
raiment  required. 

On  most  plantations  you  will  find  repre- 
sentatives of  half  the  Polynesian  Isles,  each 
living  somewhat  apart  from  the  others,  in 
separate  quarters,  and  all  having  distinctive 
characteristics  to  be  dealt  with  and  con- 
sidered;  their  dispositions  being  as  diverse  as 
are  their  features  and  complexions.  Straight- 
haired  Tokalaus  from  the  Line  Islands  with 
sallow  skin  and  large  dark  eyes,  Tanna  men 
with  long  hair  done  in  a  multitude  of  tiny 
plaits,  woolly  heads  and  grizzly  heads  of 
every  variety  from  the  Banks  Islands  and  the 
Loyalty  group,  or  Erromango.  The  men 
most  in  request  as  genuine  hard-workers 
come  from  Tanna,  in  the  New  Hebrides, 
while  some  of  their  nearest  neighbours  in  the 
same  group  prove  utterly  useless.  But  the 
least  popular  come  from  the  Solomon  Isles, 
these  being  Hterally  untamable,  preserving 
the  instincts  of  their  race,  who  are  all  fero- 
cious cannibals  and  treacherous  to  a  degree. 

You  will  scarcely  envy  the  planter  who 
finds  himself  settled  alone,  on  some  remote 
plantation,  surrounded  by  a  horde  of  these 
utterly  untutored  savages,  each  requiring  to 
be  taught  everything  from  the  very  beginning, 
and  certain  to  leave  him  at  the  expiration  of 
the  three  years'  service,  just  when  he  has 
in  some  measure  succeeded  in  training  them. 
But  he  is  esteemed  a  lucky  man  who  can 


procure  a  sufficient  number  of  labourers  to 
do  justice  to  his  estate.  Every  year  this 
difficulty  becomes  greater,  for  the  islanders 
know  they  can  get  better  food  and  higher 
wages  in  Queensland,  and  of  course  prefer 
going  there.  Besides,  the  majority  of  the 
Fijian  planters  are  so  hampered  by  poverty 
that  even  at  the  comparatively  low  rate  of 
wages  in  Fiji,  they  cannot  possibly  aftbrd  to 
employ  anything  like  the  necessary  number 
of  hands  to  do  justice  to  their  land.  Nothing 
can  well  be  imagined  harder  than  the  pre- 
sent position  of  the  planting  community  in 
these  isles.  Many  of  them,  gentlemen  by 
birth  and  education,  came  here  long  years 
ago,  risked  heavy  expenses  to  start  with, 
perhaps  invested  fair  fortunes,  but  more 
frequently  had  the  additional  clog  of  working 
on  money  borrowed  at  heavy  interest ;  they 
have  spent  the  best  years  of  their  life  toiHng 
in  lonely  exile,  with  literally  no  advantages 
to  compensate  for  so  many  hardships.  They 
have  seen  their  crops  fail  year  after  year,  and 
devastating  hurricanes  have  in  a  few  hours 
swept  away  the  fruits  of  months  of  toil. 
Even  when  these  disasters  have  not  occurred, 
low  prices  and  enormous  expenses  of  freight 
to  the  colonies,  of  storage  there,  and  finally 
of  transit  to  England,  have  reduced  profits  to 
a  mere  cypher.  Thus  it  is  that,  utterly  ruined 
and  overwhelmed  with  debt,  with  health 
shattered  by  privation,  and  lack  of  what  we 
deem  positive  necessaries  of  life,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  planters  are  left  stranded, 
literally  without  the  means  to  get  away,  help- 
less and  well-nigh  hopeless — living  just  like 
the  natives  on  yams  and  wild  pig,  knowing 
no  greater  luxury  than  a  bowl  of  yangona, 
and  unable  from  sheer  poverty  to  procure  the 
commonest  comforts  of  civilised  life.  There 
is,  of  course,  every  reason  to  hope  that 
brighter  days  are  not  very  far  off,  but  the 
change  cannot  be  brought  about  all  at 
once,  nor  is  the  field  an  inviting  one  for 
any  save  genuine  workers,  neither  is  it  one 
likely  to  prove  remunerative  to  any  man 
who  has  not  some  capital  to  start  with, 
say  at  least  _;!^2,ooo,  to  invest,  and  something 
more  to  back  him.  One  well  competent  to 
judge  says,  "  A  steady,  sober  man,  willing  to 
rough  it,  and  plod  on,  satisfied  with  poor 
fare,  slow  returns,  and  hard  work,  may,  if  his 
health  continues,  hope  for  some  success." 
But  in  what  time  he  may  find  it,  is  as  yet 
unproven  ;  the  cotton  trade  having  only  just 
begun  to  revive,  and  sugar,  maize,  tobacco, 
and  coflee  being  still  undeveloped  resources, 
though  all  are  consiiiered  likely  to  pay  well. 
At  present  the  principal  trade  of  the  island  is 
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in  coppra,  which  is  simply  cocoa-nut  dried  in 
the  sun,  preparatory  to  extracting  its  oil,  and 
the  beches  de  mer  fishery.  These  are  a  species 
of  Holothuria — hideous  large  black  slugs, 
which,  when  dried,  resemble  lumps  of  indian- 
rubber,  from  which  the  Chinese  prepare  a 
rich  soup. 

Altogether,  you  perceive,  the  life  of  a 
Fijian  planter  is  by  no  means  an  idle  day- 
dream of  tropical  luxury.  Indeed,  that  most 
■delicious  phase  of  life  is  a  thing  utterly  un- 
dreamt of  by  even  the  wealthiest  members 
of  this  community,  the  majority  of  whom, 
having  come  here  direct  from  the  colonies, 
have  no  conception  of  any  state  of  existence 


more  luxurious  than  the  reproduction  of 
English  life,  to  which  they  have  there  been 
accustomed.  I  need  scarcely  point  out  to  any 
one  who  has  once  tasted  the  delight  of  dreamy 
tropical  life,  how  very  poor  a  substitute  is 
that  of  the  Australian  bush.  Yet,  literally,  this 
is  all  that  has  hitherto  been  aimed  at;  so  long 
as  indifferent  food  of  any  sort  was  to  be  had, 
and  a  rough  shelter  overhead,  little  more 
was  desired.  Save  in  exceptional  cases,  no 
care  has  been  taken  to  cultivate  any  of  the 
delicacies  of  life.  No  heavy  scent  of  tropical 
blossoms  perfumes  the  night  air,  no  veil  of 
luxuriant  creepers  weaves  garlands  of  delight 
over  the  hideous  roofs  of  corrugated  iron,  on 


Suva,  in  Viti  Lcvu,  (the  future  capital,)  from  a  sugar-cane  field,  with  the  Namosi  Peaks  in  the  distance. 


which  the  sun  beats  so  fiercely,  and  whereon 
the  mad  tropical  rain  falls  with  such  deafening 
noise.  Even  the  supply  of  fruit  is  very  poor, 
and  consists  almost  entirely  of  bananas  and 
pine-apples — the  latter  excellent  in  certain  dis- 
tricts. The  luxurious  bath-rooms,  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  consider  a  necessary  of 
existence  in  the  tropics,  are  unknown,  as  are 
also  punkahs  and  ice,  and  while  the  sea 
swarms  with  fish,  few,  if  any,  find  their  way 
to  market. 

No  rice  is  grown  in  the  country,  though 
there  is  abundance  of  land  well  suited  for  it ; 
consequently  curry,  the  great  staple  of  life  in 
most  tropical   lands,  which  admits  of  such 


innumerable  varieties,  and  which,  it  is  said, 
would  enable  you  to  eat  your  grandmother, 
is  here  unknown.  The  latter  feat,  however, 
is  one  which  has  never  been  considered  diffi- 
cult in  this  country,  without  any  adventitious 
aid  !  But,  as  regards  curry  stuffs,  which 
might  lend  such  piquancy  to  dull  native 
vegetable  diet,  they  grow  wild  and  unheeded 
in  every  corner  ;  ginger  and  turmeric,  chillies, 
pumpkins,  wild  pine-apples,  papaws,  cocoa- 
nut,  bread-fruit,  and  a  thousand  other  things 
which  a  Hindoo  would  convert  into  a  dozen 
difterent  curries,  each  more  enticing  than  the 
last,  are  here  utterly  neglected,  and  it  is  a 
perfect  struggle  and  battle  to  procure  even 
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such  food  as  that  very  indifferent  person,  an 
English  "  plain  cook,''  would  be  ashamed  to 
produce  ;  and  yet  not  one  of  the  wretches, 
English  or  Chinese,  who  successively  experi- 
mentalise on  your  unfortunate  digestion,  will 
do  so  for  less  than  ;£i  per  week  !  Oh  !  the 
sorrows  of  a  housekeeper  who  fain  would 
have  nice  surroundings  in  Fiji !  What  would 
she  not  give  for  a  staff  of  wide-awake,  quick, 
neat-handed  Hindoo  servants,  instead  of 
these  hopelessly  idle  islanders,  who  look  so 
very  intelligent  and  are  so  stupid,  or  rather 
so  utterly  careless  about  learning  our  strange 
new  ways?  Of  course  I  speak  only  of  the 
common  people.  The  chiefs,  as  a  rule,  are 
a  very  superior  class  of  men,  both  physically 
and  mentally.  But  I  do  wish  that  some  of 
the  Anglo-Indian  dames,  who  so  little  prize 
their  treasures,  could  exchange  lots  for  awhile 
with  any  lady  in  Fiji. 

There  are  other  points  besides  untrain- 
able  servants  in  Avhich  life  out  here  involves 
many  of  the  drawbacks  of  civilisation,  with 
few  of  its  compensations.  Of  course  the 
heavy  freight  of  all  merchandise  from  Eng- 
land to  Sydney,  and  thence  to  Levuka,  adds 
materially  to  all  prices,  and  this  I  suppose 
reacts  even  on  untravelled  goods,  making  the 
expenses  of  living  very  serious.  As  a  sample 
I  may  mention  milk  at  is.  a  quart,  and  eggs 
at  3s.  a  dozen.  Indifferent  meat  is  much  the 
same  price  as  in  England,  and  poultry  a  good 
deal  dearer.  Washing  varies  from  4s.  to  6s. 
a  dozen,  not  including  dresses  or  petticoats, 
and  any  lady  who  ventures  to  have  her  cuffs 
and  collars  and  other  small  pieces  washed  at 
home,  probably  finds  out  that  not  one  of  the 
scrubbing  fraternity  will  undertake  her  work. 
To  people  accustomed  to  washing  in  India 
and  Ceylon  at  one  shilling  a  dozen,  this  is  of 
itself  a  startling  item.  As  to  house-rent  in 
Levuka,  it  is  simply  exorbitant,  four  guineas 
a  week  being  the  moderate  price  paid  (though 
taken  by  the  year)  for  the  tiniest  little 
single-storied  bungalow,  the  whole  of  which, 
offices  included,  would  easily  fit  into  one  very 
moderate-sized  room  at  home.  Moreover, 
so  wonderful  is  the  construction  of  all  houses 
here,  that  there  is  not  one  corner  of  any  room 
from  which  you  can  possibly  avoid  hearing 
every  word  spoken  in  every  other  room.  To 
hold  a  private  conversation  under  any  roof  is 
a  thing  impossible,  and  equally  vain  is  it  to 
seek  silence  by  retreating  to  your. own  par- 
ticular den.  Nevertheless  there  really  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  these  isles  should  not 
ere  long  be  dotted  with  homes,  of  which  each 
one  should  be  a  Paradise. 

Certainly  nature  has  done  her  part  well  in 


offering  surroundings  of  infinitebeauty.  There 
are  innumerable  sites  on  these  breezy  hill- 
sides, whence,  looking  down  through  a  veil 
of  glittering  palm-leaves  and  rich  foliage  (to 
which  the  mere  trouble  of  planting  soon  adds 
the  gorgeous  colouring  of  scarlet  hybiscus 
and  rosy  oleanders,  never  so  beautiful  as 
when  seen  contrasting  with  the  vivid  blue  of 
the  Pacific),  the  eye  that  loves  exquisite 
colour  can  never  weary  of  simply  watch- 
ing the  ever-changing  scene  outspread  below; 
for  the  calm  sea-lake,  whereon  vessels  of  all 
sizes  float  so  peacefully,  is  separated  from  the 
great  purply  ocean  by  a  crystalline  rainbow. 
The  coral  reef  acts  the  part  of  a  submarine 
prism,  producing  a  gleaming  ray,  wherein 
blend  every  shade  of  aquamarine,  mauve^ 
emerald  green,  sienna  and  orange,  for  ever 
varying  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide, 
which  at  high  water  covers  the  reef  to  the 
depth  of  several  feet.  The  highest  edge  of 
the  reef  lies  towards  the  ocean,  and  a  line  of 
dazzling  white  surf  marks  where  the  great 
breakers  wage  their  ceaseless  warfare  on  the 
barrier ;  but  the  passage  through  the  reef  is 
plainly  marked  by  a  break  in  the  white  line, 
and  a  broad  roadway  of  deep  blue  connect- 
ing the  inner  waters  with  the  great  deep.  All 
along  the  horizon, 

"  Like  sweet  thoughts  in  a  dream," 

lie  the  neighbouring  isles,  their  beauty  sorely 
at  variance  with  such  deeds  of  ruthless  blood- 
shed and  extermination  of  whole  tribes  as 
have  been  thereon  enacted  in  very  recent 
years. 

The  majority  of  these  isles  are  similarly 
protected  by  a  partial  rim  of  coral,  which 
acts  the  part  of  a  natural  breakwater,  and 
encloses  a  calm  lagoon  of  shallow  water 
whereon  the  smallest  canoes  can  sail  in 
safety ;  and  as  there  seems  invariably  to  be 
a  break  in  the  reef  oj^posite  the  mouth  of 
every  stream,  there  are  not  lacking  passages 
by  which  to  enter  these  harbours  of  refuge. 
Moreover,  many  of  the  isles  lie  so  near  to 
one  another,  that  you  can  often  travel  for  a 
considerable  distance,  almost  always  profit- 
ing by  this  shelter,  and  avoiding  the  dangers 
of  the  open  sea.  Others,  however,  lie  as 
far  asunder  as  the  Scilly  Isles  from  the 
Hebrides  or  the  Orkneys,  and  Fiji  is  com- 
posed of  several  groups  quite  as  distinct  as 
these. 

I  have  described  this  scene  as  I  see  it 
daily  at  noon.  But  of  the  radiant  opal  tints 
which  overspread  the  whole  sea  and  sky  at 
the  outgoings  oi  morning  and  evening,  or  of 
its  beauty  when  seen  in  the  clear  moonlight, 
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there  is  no  need  to  speak — your  own  memory 
and  imagination  can  supply  both. 

The  great  barrier  reef  is  not  our  only  marine 
rainbow,  for  a  labyrinth  of  smaller  patches 
crops  up  everywhere,  making  the  navigation 
of  these  waters  a  thing  of  infinite  danger  to 
the  uninitiated.  But  for  a  never-failing 
sensation  of  delight,  I  commend  you  to  float- 
ing over  the  reef  in  a  boat  of  very  light 
draught,  so  that  you  may  peer  down  into  all 
the  crevices  of  those  wondrous  coral  gardens, 
where  every  tinge  of  delicate  pink,  lilac,  and 
blue  recalls  the  flowers  of  earth,  but  which, 
alas  1  fade  away  so  soon  as  we  take  the  beau- 
tiful tufts  to  land,  for  the  colour  is  given  by 
the  gelatinous  coral  insect,  which  drips  its 
life  away  when  taken  from  its  home,  and,  in 
a  few  hours,  leaves  us  only  its  white  skeleton 
— a  very  poor  substitute  for  the  lovely  thing 
we  saw  and  coveted,  and  which,  moreover, 
like  all  that  submarine  garden,  derived  so 
much  of  its  charm  from  the  medium  through 
which  we  beheld  it — the  clear,  translucent 
water.  Sometimes  we  look  down  on  patches 
of  many-coloured  weed,  where  exquisite  fish 
of  vivid  hues  congregate  in  families,  some 
striped  with  crimson,  some  with  black;  some 
are  vivid  yellow,  with  a  collar  like  peacocks' 
feathers.  The  commonest  of  all  are  either 
green  or  blue,  each  more  dazzling  than  any 
brush  could  paint.  Some  of  the  loveliest  of 
these  are  so  tiny  that  you  can  keep  a  dozen 
in  a  tumbler ;  others  are  about  the  length  of 
your  finger.  Sometimes  we  pass  over  great 
tables  of  dark  coral,  whereon  lie  lumps 
of  brain  and  mushroom  coral,  sponges, 
and  madrepores.  Of  course,  to  secure 
these  prizes  it  is  necessary  to  step  on 
to  the  reef;  which,  however  tempting  in 
some  respecis,   is   not    altogether    pleasant 


walking,  the  sharp  points  of  the  coral 
cutting  through  the  thickest  boots,  while 
its  deceptive  apparent  depth  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  you  will  plunge  into  a  much 
greater  depth  than  you  expected.  But  to  the 
natives,  untroubled  by  overmuch  raiment, 
the  reef  is  a  source  of  endless  amusement 
and  profit,  and  often  at  low  tide  they  sail 
thither  in  their  picturesque  canoes,  with  large 
yellow  mat  sail,  and  curious  outrigger  at- 
tached to  one  side,  on  the  same  principle, 
but  much  less  effectively  carried  out,  as  those 
familiar  to  us  in  Ceylon.  These  canoes  are 
always  objects  of  interest,  especially  those  of 
the  chiefs,  which,  besides  carrying  a  flag, 
sometimes  have  a  fringe  of  great  streamers 
floating  from  the  sail,  while  the  canoe  is. 
richly  adorned  at  both  hands  with  glistening 
white  shells  (the  Cyprea  ovula),  which  are 
also  a  favourite  decoration  for  the  main 
beam  on  roofs  of  houses.  The  boatmen 
(who  rejoice  in  such  quaint  rendering  of 
scriptural  names  as  Luki,  Joeli,  Isaia,  Ilijah, 
Solomoni,  Zachausi,  Methusela,  &c.)  beguile 
the  time  by  singing  monotonous  songs,  which, 
but  for  the  almost  invariable  and  very  pecu- 
liar accompaniment  of  clapping  hands,  would 
often  recall  the  Gaelic  lays  of  our  own 
northern  boatmen.  Some  of  these  are  invo- 
cations of  the  idle  wind,  nor  is  the  familiar 
custom  of  whistling  for  a  breeze  by  any 
means  unknown. 

Imagine  the  aggravation  of  day  by  day 
paddling  over  this  warm  sunny  sea,  sorely 
tempted  to  bathe  therein,  and  yet  knowing 
full  well  that  the  sharks  here  hold  high  revel 
and  have  an  especial  eye  to  white  limbs  ; 
not  that  they  are  particular,  having  no  objec- 
tion to  eating  turtles,  shell  and  all,  or  any- 
thing else  that  comes  in  their  way. 


THE   FARMER'S   CORN. 

AT  early  dawn,  when  o'er  the  leaves 
The  hoar-frost  creeps  and  steals  their  bloom, 
When  trees  stand  stiff  in  gloom 
Beneath  the  sunless  morn. 
Old  Farmer  John  salutes  his  sheaves 
Of  ripened  corn. 

Bright  jewels  'mong  the  stubble  gleam. 
And  sparkle  from  his  careless  tread, 
And  gossamer,  outspread. 
Enrobes  the  naked  thorn; 
But  Farmer  John,  to  all  a-dream. 
Moves  through  his  corn. 
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The  startled  hare  before  him  springs, 

And  down  the  furrow  speeds  hke  wind, 
While  crisp  leaves  spirt  behind  ; 
The  yellow  mists,  up-borne, 
Skim  o'er  the  vale  on  noiseless  wings 
Above  the  corn. 

But  Farmer  John,  with  anxious  eyes, 

The  struggling  streaks  of  dawn  surveys, 
And,  through  the  spreading  haze 
That  veils  the  face  of  morn, 
A  blood-red  rim  he  sees  arise 
To  greet  his  corn. 

And  fear  creeps  through  his  trembling  veins 
As  the  rising  sun  dilates  in  red, 
And,  as  each  mountain's  head 
His  crimson  hues  adorn, 
John  quakes  to  think  the  coming  rains 
May  swamp  his  corn. 


Still  high  o'erhead  the  waning  moon 
Reveals  a  patch  of  clearing  blue, 
And  hope  comes  peering  through 
.  With  Luna's  welcome  horn, 
That  yet  a  favouring  sky  at  noon 
Will  bless  the  corn. 

The  changeful  sun,  erst  steeped  in  fire. 

Behold,  pours  forth  rich  amber  streams 
That  quench  with  bright  joy-gleams 
The  frowns  his  face  had  worn, 
Por  Heaven  and  he  may  now  conspire 
To  save  the  corn. 

See,  o'er  the  east  a  golden  mantle's  flung  ! 
Fast  move  the  mists  from  out  the  north, 
And,  as  the  winds  come  forth. 
To  little  shreds  are  torn 
The  great  cloud-masses  that  o'erhung 
The  golden  corn. 

And  lo  !  the  wakened  crows  soar  high  ; 
How  arrow-straight  they  upward  fly 
O'er  bits  of  dappled  sky, 
And  leave  the  earth  forlorn  ; 
While  clouds  of  lazy  rooks  float  by 
The  tempting  corn. 

What  smiles  sleep  in  the  farmer's  eyes  ! 
To-day  he'll  "  in  "  that  precious  grain, 
For  he  knows  the  dreaded  rain. 
Such  bodings  dare  not  scorn. 
So,  whistling  thanks  to  sun  and  skies. 
He  leaves  the  corn. 

WALTER   BUCHANAN. 


Whnt  smiles  slet-p  in  the  larim-i's  031-5  ! 
To-day  he'll  '  in'  that  precious  grain." 
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THE     "KYRLE     SOCIETY.'' 


By  Mrs.  RUSSELL  H.  BARRINGTON. 


nPHE  first  public  meeting  of  the  Kyrle 
^  Society  took  place  at  Kensington  on 
Thursday,  January  27th.  The  speakers  were 
Prince  Leopold,  who  is  the  president  of  the 
society,  and  who  took  the  chair,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Morris,  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  Dr.  An- 
drew Clark,  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala,  Mr.  Kegan  Paul, 
Dr.  Allchin,  the  Rev.  Teignmouth  Shore,  and 
JNIr.  R.  Hunter.  The  object  of  the  society  is 
to  bring  "  beauty  home  to  the  poor,"  and  it 
proposes  to  itself  the  following  means  of  car- 
rying out  this  object: — "To  decorate  by 
mural  paintings,  pictures,  gifts  of  flowers,  and 
other  means,  workmen's  clubs,  schools,  and 
mission-rooms.  To  lay  out  as  gardens  any 
available  strips  of  waste  ground,  and  to  en- 
courage the  cultivation  of  plants,  not  only  in 
windows,  but  also  in  areas  and  back  yards. 
To  organize  a  voluntary  choir  of  singers  to 
give  oratorios  and  concerts  to  the  poor."  To 
co-operate  as  far  as  possible  with  the  National 
Health  Society  in  securing  open-air  spaces  in 
poor  neighbourhoods,  also  in  investigating 
the  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  prevent- 
ing smoke  fog. 

This  first  public  meeting  of  the  "  Kyrle 
Society  "  is  in  its  way  the  sign  that  a  new  line 
of  thought  on  certain  subjects  has  taken  a 
very  definite  form,  and  is  developing'  into 
action.  There  has  been  a  growing  feeling 
for  some  years  past  that  much  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  so-called  "  Utilitarians  "  is  mere  char- 
latanism based  on  the  greed  of  the  money- 
making  classes,  and  not  on  any  sound  prin- 
ciple of  progress  or  true  political  economy,  a 
progress  and  political  economy  which  would 
mean  a  full  development  of  all  the  best 
faculties  of  human  nature.  Many  years  ago 
Mr.  Ruskin  endeavoured  to  prove  to  us  how 
short-sighted  was  that  view  which  encouraged 
the  selfishness  of  the  capitalist  at  the  expense 
of  the  full  development,  as  a  human  being,  of 
the  handworker.  Many  years  ago  Mr.  W. 
Morris  and  a  few  friends  started  a  business 
in  which  the  workman  was  encouraged  to 
develop  his  higher  faculties — the  sense  of 
beauty  and  the  power  of  invention.  For  years 
Mr.  ^  Matthew  Arnold  has  questioned  in  his 
writings  our  wisdom  as  a  nation  in  congratu- 
lating ourselves  on  our  prosperity,  whilst  whole 
■classes  of  our  poor  are  living  such  ugly,  squalid 
Jives.  The  truth  which  Mr.  Ruskin,  Mr, 
W.  Morris,  and  others  have  taught  with  such 
I  earnestness  and  power,  though  still  struggling 

through  many  difificulties,  is  steadily  gaining 
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ground,  and  is  shaming  out  of  the  field  those 
views  which  are  based  solely  on  the  motives 
of  self-interest.     Not  that  we  need  ever  ex- 
pect all  individuals  of  the  richer  classes  to 
cease  to  be  selfish,  and  careless,  and  forgetful 
as  to  the  condition  of  other  classes,  but  to 
get  the  majority  of  the   thinking  world  to 
acknowledge  that  certain  modes  of  carrying  on 
the  business  of  life  increase  such  feelings  is 
something.     If  such  faults  common  to  human 
nature  are  supported  by  theories  which  the 
world  adopts  as  soimd,  such  faults  become  a 
thousand  times  more  mischievous.   The  meet- 
ing of  the  Kyrle  Society  is  the  first  public 
protest,  made  by  members  of  various  creeds 
and  professions,  that  for  the  health  of  body 
and  mind  it  is   necessary  to  introduce  the 
element  of  beauty  into  the  lives  of  the  poor. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  it  was  not  Prince 
Leopold,   nor  the  poet,   nor  the  artist,  nor 
the    clergyman,  nor   the  writer — though  all     1 
these   made    excellent   suggestions    and    re-     / 
marks  in  their  speeches  for  the  society — it    / 
was  the   physician  who   called  attention  to    / 
the  root  of  the  idea.      It  was  Dr,  Andrew  / 
Clark,    one    of   the    best    authorities   in   all  / 
England    on   the   question   of  the   intimate  / 
relation   which   exists   between   mental  and/ 
physical  health,  the  doctor  who,  of  all  others  \ 
perhaps,  has  combated  most  successfully  wit|^/' 
the  special   nineteenth-century  diseases,  tbi 
diseases  arising  from  overworked  nerves  arl/ 
brain,  who  took  as  his  text,  with  reference  9 
the  necessity  for  some  beauty  in  life,  "  M^ 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone."     He  sp<^e 
eloquently   of  the   evils    which   arose   fj^'/m 
stunting  the  free  growth  of  any  human  facWty, 
and  advocated  forcibly  the  truth  that  i^dX 
the  society  is  trying  to  do  is  not  a  quff'-ioii 
of  gratifying  "  the  lust  of  the  eye  "  and  Wmg 
it  something  pretty  to  look  at ;  it  is  giy.ig  to 
human  beings   food   necessary  for   tj/im  as 
complete  human  beings,  it  is  helping /o  raise 
them  from  brutes  into  men.     After  s-ich  tes- 
timony few  will  dare  to  say  that  the  aims  of 
the  society  are  not  practical. 

Utilitarianism  is  still  doubtless  a  very  big 
lion,  and  a  very  ugly  lion  in  the  path  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  beautiful,  and  one 
which  it  is  most  difiicult  to  slay,  for  the 
material  interests  of  so  many  are  supposed 
to  be  involved  in  the  existence  of  its  prin- 
ciples. But  to  those  who  have  a  strong 
faith  in  beauty — who  feel  when  many 
things    seem   saddened    by  uncertainty  that 
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beauty  rests  and  refreshes,  feeding  and 
bracing  the  better  faculties  by  reinspiring 
hope  and  reviving  faith ;  to  these  the  theory 
that  anything  must  be  necessarily  ugly  be- 
cause it  is  wanted  for  use  seems  little  short  of 
a  blasphemy  against  the  completeness  of  the 
intended  scheme  of  nature.  The  construc- 
tion of  what  is  really  needed  for  human  wants 
cannot  necessarily  be  inconsistent  with  the 
finer  instincts  v/ith  which  human  beings  are 
endowed,  or  with  the  laws  on  which  they  and 
all  their  natural  surroundings  have  been  made. 
Those  who  really  care  for  beauty  do  not 
believe  it  to  be  so  small  or  limited  an  influ- 
ence that  it  will  fit  only  into  certain  human 
conditions,  but  they  believe  that  it  will  fit 
into  and  grace  every  condition,  and  add  to 
the  real  utility  of  every  human  industry  in 
life.  The  phraseology  of  Utilitarians,  those 
who  would  shunt  the  element  of  beauty  out 
of  the  line  of  practical  considerations,  abound 
in  vague  reasoning,  such  as  ''  business  is  busi- 
ness," &c.,  and  take  refuge  behind  an  ima- 
ginary "happiness  to  the  many,"  which  sounds 
like  a  very  grim  satire  to  those  who  inspect 
closely  the  lives  of  these  "many"  in  the 
favourite  nests  of  the  Utilitarians. 

The  idea  at  the  root  of  the  Kyrle  Society 
is  not  a  scheme  of  philanthropy,  the  adop- 
tion or  rejection  of  which  is  a  matter  of  mere 
choice  or  taste ;  nor  is  it  to  be  urged  only  on 
the  grounds  of  the  elementary  Christian  prin- 
ciple that  whatever  is  worth  having  is  worth 
haring.     This   bringing    "  beauty   home   to 
*^e  poor "  is,  on  the  common   grounds  of 
j[iman  fellowship,  a  just  debt  which  we,  who 
able  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  civiHsa- 
liVi,  owe  to  those  who  aid  us  by  their  hand- 
la^ur  in  the  acquirement  of  such  enjoyment, 
bu'Vho  themselves  receive  as  their  portion 
onl'^the  curses  of  civiUsation.     Any  one  of 
us  ir^king  round  the  room  we  are  sitting  in, 
nior?or  less  comfortable,  more  or  less  plea- 
sant "•.)  the  eye,  cannot ^fail  to  trace  in  every 
spot  ¥  it  the  sign  of  that  labour  which  has 
beer    tmdergone    under    conditions    nearly 
a.'v""    Iriressing,  and  often  unhealthy.     Do 
n<-  1^  comfort  ourselves  with  the  idea 

that  hav:T|.  paid  for  our  possessions  we  have 
encouragtd  honest  industry  and  that  the  debt 
is  paid.  What  money  cannot  buy  money 
cannot  pay  for  alone.  Sending  thousands 
of  pounds  down  to  the  poor  in  the  squalid 
parts  of  London  would  not  alone  pay  the 
debt.  The  pauperised  class  would  not  know 
how  to  cure  the  malady  it  is  suff'ering  from, 
for  it  does  not  recognise  what  it  is.  Ugliness, 
squalor,  filth  have  depressed  these  poor  too 
long.     Depression  has  made  them  hopeless. 


and  in  many  cases — and  who  can  wonder? — 
hopelessness  has  made  them  vicious.  A 
sense  has  to  be  re-awakened,  a  hope  re-in- 
spired, a  sense  and  a  hope  without  which  no 
human  being  is  complete,  but  without  which 
the  most  mischievous  side  of  human  nature  be- 
comes developed ;  and  this  we  must  by  some 
means  or  other  do  before  we  have  a  right 
to  feel  we  have  justly  paid  our  debt.  For 
the  curses  of  civilisation  arise  greally  from 
the  selfishness  and  carelessness  of  those  who 
profit  most  from  its  luxuries.  The  classes 
with  whom  life  is  not  a  struggle  for  material 
wants  can  move  away  from  the  dirt  and 
squalor  of  those  parts  of  cities  where  the  hard, 
ugly  side  of  the  work  of  the  world  is  done, 
and  surround  themselves  with  pure  air  and 
beautiful  things;  but  the  farther  the  rich 
move  away  from  the  centres  of  industry 
into  purer  air  and  lovelier  surroundings, 
the  greater  becomes  the  filth,  the  denser 
becomes  the  over-crowded  air  and  space 
with  human  life  of  the  quarters  they  leave 
behind  them.  The  house  that  held  one 
family  is  made  to  hold  half-a-dozen ;  the 
cleanhness  and  order  which  the  presence  of 
even  a  few  well-to-do  people  kept  up  in  a 
neighbourhood  disappears  now  that  it  is  so 
easy  for  men  to  live  away  from  their  business, 
and  the  poor  are  left  to  an  unalleviated  por- 
tion of  ugliness  and  squalor.  It  is  not  meant 
that  those  who  escape  from  such  condi- 
tions are  particularly  selfish  and  careless,  but 
the  landlords  and  employers,  and  the  land 
whose  laws  allow  these  conditions  because 
any  alteration  would  be  expensive  or  trouble- 
some, are  to  blame,  and  also  surely  all  those 
who  are  rich  who  know  of  such  conditions 
and  do  nothing  to  remedy  them.  The  pesti- 
lence of  ugliness  does  not  even  confine  itself 
to  cities,  but  spreads  into  the  country  scenery, 
till  whole  parts  of  what  used  to  be  "  green 
England"  is  now  called  the  "black  country." 
The  more  practical  knowledge  we  acquire 
on  the  subject  of  the  relation  between  the 
well-to-do  classes  and  the  poor,  the  more 
distinctly  shall  we  perceive  that  it  is  not 
poverty,  dirt,  untidiness  alone  which  brings 
about  the  worst  kind  of  want  of  self- 
respect  and  the  lowest  depravity  in  human 
nature.  It  is  a  latent  sense  of  injury  in  the 
minds  of  the  poor,  a  feeling  that  so  many 
people  living  within  a  few  miles  of  them 
are  living  in  comfort  and  luxury,  and  are 
utterly  careless  whether  their  daily  hard 
struggle  for  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  is 
successful  or  not.  It  is  the  feeling  that  nobody 
cares  for  them,  and  that  they  care  for  nobody, 
which  has  made  so  many  of  the  poor  grasp- 
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ing  and  greedy,  the  clever  among  them 
using  their  brains  for  cunning  and  impos- 
ture, rather  than  for  a  wholesome  inventive- 
ness in  their  labour.  The  intellectual  vein 
of  modern  thought  has  also  done  much  to 
take  from  the  poor  the  beauty  and  restraint 
of  religion.  A  scepticism  which  to  many 
minds  is  a  saddening  influence,  forcing  them 
all  the  more  strongly  back  on  to  those  moral 
certainties  Avhich  can  guide  the  outward  con- 
duct of  life — such  a  scepticism  is  to  the 
poor  often  an  excuse  to  do  what  he  likes, 
rather  than  what  he  ought  to  do.  No 
wonder  the  clergy  of  all  creeds  feel  hardened 
against  those  who,  without  fully  realising  the 
responsibility  of  powerful  intellects,  disturb 
the  foundation  of  all  religious  hold  on  the 
people,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  pubHsh  their 
negations  to  those  who  interpret  them  but  as 
an  excuse  for  license. 

The  entire  separation  of  the  daily  life 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor  has  had  far 
deeper  consequences  than  depriving  the  poor 
merely  of  pleasantness  in  external  surround- 
ings. Help  given  without  pity,  received 
without  gratitude — it  is  this  doubtful  charity 
which  pauperises.  By  sending  money  through 
institutions  from  a  distance  we  deprive  the 
poor  of  the  pleasure  of  expressing  gratitude 
and  feeling  personal  kindliness  towards  the 
donor,  while  we  deprive  ourselves  of  the  feel- 
ings of  helpful  fellowship  with  the  poor.  We 
do  not  give  those  who  receive  our  gifts  any 
chance  of  feeling  pleasure  in  making  any  kind 
of  return.  The  transaction  from  beginning  to 
end  is  robbed  of  all  vestige  of  beauty,  and  it 
is  so  robbed  quite  as  much  by  the  sins  of 
the  rich  as  by  the  sins  of  the  poor.  Better 
far  would  it  have  been  for  the  poor  to 
have  been  isolated  entirely,  and  left  to 
struggle  with  their  own  difficulties  in  their 
own  way,  than  to  have  had  the  neighbouring 
influence  of  a  richer  class  who  showed  no 
real  sympathy  for  their  wants,  but  often  a 
worse  than  doubtful  example  in  the  conduct 
of  life,  and  pauperised  them  by  theoretic 
charity  into  an  utter  want  of  self-respect. 
The  worse  side  of  our  civilisation  has  un- 
doubtedly done  a  harm  to  our  poor,  and  it  is 
for  the  better  side  to  try  and  cure  this  harm. 

Our  civilisation  has  given  to  our  city  poor, 
and  in  fact  all  the  poor  who  are  engaged  in 
what  may  be  considered  essentially  modern 
mechanical  industries,  a  poverty  in  gracious, 
beautiful  feelings,  a  poverty  which  has  truly 
ground  Ihem  down  as  human  beings.  The 
leading  spirits  of  the  Kyrle  Society  have  for 
some  years  past  been  trying,  through  personal 
contact  and  sympathy,  to  reinspirc  a  leeling 


of  common  fellov/ship  in  the  nature  of  the 
London  poor  towards  the  richer  classes,  not 
only  by  working  among  them,  but  by  constant 
entertainments  in  the  Avinter  and  expeditions 
into  the  country  in  the  summer.  After  the 
power  of  human  sympathy,  the  obvious  out- 
come of  Christianity,  which  is  the  greatest 
force  that  can  be  used  in  the  intercourse 
between  different  classes  to  stir  a  growth  in 
the  better  feelings  of  both  rich  and  poor 
towards  one  another,  the  influence  of  the 
beauties  of  nature  is,  perhaps,  the  healthiest 
external  power.  So  far  as  the  object  of  tlie 
Kyrle  Society  is  to  lift  up  the  smoky  fog 
from  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  in  so 
doing  let  in  pure  daylight  and  clear  spaces 
of  sky  above  the  crowded  mass  of  human  life 
in  London,  or  so  far  as  it  is  the  object  of  the 
society  to  keep  clear  some  breathing-spaces 
for  those  who  work  all  day  in  stifling  atmo- 
spheres, spaces  which  serve  also  as  play- 
grounds for  the  children,  some  oasis  of  green 
grass  and  coloured  flowers  and  shady  trees 
in  the  desert  of  bricks  and  mortar,  so  far  will 
many  understand  the  objects  of  the  society, 
and  sympathize  with  them.  It  is  when  the 
beauty  of  art  also  is  demanded  for  the  poor 
that  many  will  demur;  for  do  not  many  demur 
as  to  the  practical  use  of  it  for  all  classes  ?  If, 
however,  it  is  granted  that  the  rich  are  justi- 
fied in  spending  money  and  time  in  surround- 
ing themselves  with  beautiful  objects  of  art, 
surely  no  thoughtful  mind  will  grant  that 
they  are  justified  in  thinking  such  beauty 
necessary  only  for  their  own  class.  Along 
with  certain  harmful  ideas — such  as  that  a 
gentleman  need  not  work,  that  to  work  is 
only  the  duty  of  those  to  whom  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  money  in  order  to  live  (as  if 
any  first-rate  work  was  ever  done  alone  for 
money),  that  idleness  was  the  privilege  of  a 
class — ideas  which,  happily,  are  fast  disap- 
pearing from  the  best-toned  society,  is  the 
idea  that  beauty  is  a  luxury  only  to  be  in- 
dulged in  by  the  rich.  In  their  essence 
beauty  and  luxury  are  opposed.  Luxury 
treads  on  the  skirts  of  vice,  and  we  all  think, 
or  pretend  to  think,  that  vice  is  ugly.  Luxury 
develops  selfishness,  love  of  ease  at  the  ex- 
pense of  industry,  love  of  sensuous  pleasures 
at  the  expense  of  those  pleasures  belonging 
to  the  healthy  moral  and  mental  side  of  our 
natures.  Luxury  encourages  torpor,  beauty 
encourages,  above  all  things,  growth.-  We  may 
try  to  describe  the  process  of  how  beauty 
stirs  the  better  nature  to  growth,  but  we 
cannot  reason  it  out  any  more  than  we  can 
prove  why  fog  and  darkness  are  gloomy  and 
depressing  to  the  spirits,  or  why  sunlight  and 
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pure  colour  are  exhilarating  and  cheering. 
If,  for  instance,  it  is  the  beauty  of  some 
natural  phenomena — a  sunrise,  a  sunset,  the 
bursting  of  foliage  in  spring,  that  we  are 
watching  :  first,  perhaps,  it  is  a  feeling  of 
curiosity  that  attracts  our  attention ;  then  the 
element  of  wonder  plays  a  part ;  it  is  uncon- 
sciously a  wonder  to  our  minds  that  the 
laws  of  nature  are  again  being  obeyed,  the 
laws  we  know  so  well,  but  the  laws  we  can 
trace  but  such  a  little  way.  Then  comes 
the  admiration  at  nature's  generosity,  the 
perfection  of  her  finish,  her  intricacies,  her 
variety,  the  complete  success  of  the  per- 
formance ;  and  this  admiration  awakens  a 
sense  of  delight,  an  echo  in  the  better  feelings 
of  our  nature,  stirring  a  hope  and  a  longing 
for  more,  which  incites  a  sense  of  growth  ; 
our  faculties  seem  keener,  our  nerves  braced, 
our  hearts  lighter  when  the  influence  of 
beauty  has  played  upon  them. 

In  Florence  there  is  a  quarter  of  the  town 
that  is  called  the  Borgo  AUegri,  the  "  happy 
parish,"  because  there  it  was  that  the  people 
first  enjoyed  the  delight  of  seeing  Cima- 
of  the  "Virgin  and  Child." 
such  genuine  pleasure  in  the 
Probably  first  there  was  curio- 


bue's  picture 
What  caused 
Florentines  ? 


sity  at 


seemg 


something  new  and  remark- 


able ;  then  wonder  how  line  and  colour  could 
be  made  to  look  like  a  Virgin  and  child  and 
angels,  wonder  that  the  brain  of  any  man 
could  imagine  the  form  of  their  blessed 
Virgin  and  child,  or  the  hand  of  any  man  be 
so  clever  as  to  put  them  there  flat  on  a  panel ; 
then  came,  doubtless,  the  delight  at  the 
detail,  bright  colour,  and  what  to  them 
represented  beauty  of  form;  then,  with  Italian 
susceptibility  and  warmth,  they  loved  the 
picture  because  it  did  honour  to  their  dear 
Virgin,  and  they  loved  their  dear  Virgin  the 
more  because  they  saw  her  in  the  picture, 
and  so  carried  it  about  in  triumph,  feeling 
pride  that  one  of  their  own  townspeople 
should  have  done  such  a  wonderful  thing, 
and  threw  up  their  hats  and  shouted,  and 
the  quarter  where  the  picture  was  born  was 
called  the  Borgo  AUegri.  In  that  art,  to 
those  Florentines,  there  was  the  element 
that  inspired  the  sense  of  growth.  In  our 
modern  English  life  the  beauty  of  nature  un- 
doubtedly has  a  strong  inspiring  power  in 
the  more  cultivated  classes  ;  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  art  that  is  being  produced 
every  year  in  such  abundance  has  in  itself,  as 
a  rule,  the  power  of  inspiring  a  sense  of 
growth.  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  gave  a  most 
wise  warning  to  the  society  in  his  speech. 
He  reminded  the  meeting  that  it  was  deaufy  \ 


the  society  proposed  to  "  bring  home  to  the 
poor,  and  he  owned  he  had  ielt  a  shudder 
go  through  him  when  he  had  heard  that  all 
who  painted   were  expected  to  contribute. 
If  it  was  beauty  that  was  to  be  brought  home 
to  the  poor,  the  society  must  be  careful  not 
to  flood  them  with  rubbish."     And  here  we 
face   a  real   difficulty.      Beauty,  like  Tn///i 
in  the  fable,  has  wandered  away  into  desert 
places.     Our  modern  conditions  of-  life  have 
left  nothing  but  external  ugliness  to  the  poor 
of  cities.     These  have  been  influenced  too 
little  by  the  beauty  of  nature  in  their  lives 
for  them  to  make  any  genuine  response  to 
its  translation  in  art  when  it  is  presented  to 
them.      Perhaps    nothing    short    of    really 
great  art  would  succeed   in  impressing  the 
poorer  classes  with  a  genuine  interest,  for  in 
truly  great  art  the  same  influence  is  found 
with  which  nature's  beautiful  creations  stimu- 
late the  imagination  to  healthy  growth.     To 
direct  the  right  growth  of  the  imagination  so 
that    it   develops   healthily,   for   mind    and 
body,  is  a  point,  strange  to  say,  almost  en- 
tirely omitted  from  all  schemes  of  modern 
education.     This  accounts,  perhaps,  for  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  most  gifted  natures  are 
in  this,  their  own  generation,  misunderstood, 
and   therefore  helpless  in  the  fight   against 
the  difficulties  of  our  times.     Often  do  we 
see  fine  and  richly  endowed  natures  wasting 
all  or  much  of  life  by  expending  their  genius 
in  erratic  flights  which  are  practically  useful 
to  no  one.     Finding  no  sympathy  for  the 
truest,  the  strongest  part  of  their  natures,  that 
which  is  born  in  them  from  their  imagina- 
tion, they  separate  their  interests  from  those 
of  their  fellow-men,  and  allow  a  bitter  anta- 
gonism to  rise  up  against  what  is  common- 
place and  ordinary  in  the  world.     Neverthe- 
less, though  it  is  little  recognised,  imagina- 
tion plays  an  important  part  in  the  lives  of 
all  classes.     It  is  there,  more  or  less  alive,  in 
the   nature   of    all   human   beings,  whether 
directed  so  as  to  elevate  animal  nature  in 
man  to  a  sympathy  with  all  that  is  beautiful, 
noble,  and  self-forgetting,  or  left  unrealised 
and  undirected,  to  help  to  debase  the  natural 
animal  into  a  creature  self-destructive  by  its 
own  evil  imaginings  and  mischievous  to  its 
fellow-creatures.     In  all  true  art  there  is  a 
power  healthily  to  develop  the  imagination  ; 
and  the  best  art,  though  often,  like  the  most 
powerful   and  original   written  poetry,  pro- 
phetic in  its  character,  belongs  essentially  to 
its   own  time,   and   translates   not  only  the 
external    aspects   of  nature,   but   reflects   a 
sympathy  with  the  deepest  human  interests 
which  are  vibrating  in  the  heart  of  the  age  in 
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which  such  art  is  created.  Above  all  must 
the  artist  of  the  present  not  strain  after  the 
qualities  of  art  which  belonged  only  to  con- 
ditions which  no  longer  exist.  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton  has  truly  said  such  art  had  the 
"  mummy  "  element  in  it — the  keeping  in  a 
form  which  suggests  life  something  which  is 
dead,  which  has  no  power  of  growth  in  it. 
Let  us  reverently  embalm  all  traces  of  the 
art  which  has  been  truly  alive  in  its  own 
time,  for  such  art  becomes  a  part,  and  one 
of  the  most  interesting  parts,  of  history ;  but 
let  us  work,  following  the  great  masters,  in 
spirit,  and  not  in  letter  only ;  let  us  be  real 
and  true  and  alive  in  our  own  generation. 
But  here  presents  itself  the  real  difficulty  of 
modern  art.  To  be  truly  alive  in  the  sense 
of  grasping  the  deepest  meanings  of  our 
times,  and  translating  such  meanings  into 
art,  is  a  much  more  difficult  matter  than  when 
the  conditions  of  life  were  simpler;  and  yet 
assuredly  art  will  take  no  hold  on  the  real 
life  of  the  world  if  it  is  not  allied  to  the  dis- 
tinctive growth  and  virtues  of  the  present,  if 
it  does  not  reflect  the  mental  condition  of 
the  present  age. 

In  art,  as  in  all  other  things,  we  must  be 
true  unto  ourselves  such  as  we  are,  not  to 
a  self  bred  in  our  fancy,  a  self  we  should 
like  to  be,  a  self  bred  by  an  envy  of  those 
simpler  conditions  which  we  truly  realise  as 
in  many  ways  more  beautiful  than  our  own. 
We  may  have  a  more  difficult  part  to  play 
worthily  than  the  part  those  Greeks  and 
Italian  artists  had  to  play  when  sincerity  in 
art  feeling  was  aided  by  outward  conditions  ; 
but  it  is  the  only  worthy  part  left  us  to  play. 
It  is  not  only  that  the  mental  atmosphere  is 
complicated  with  present  intellectual  efforts, 
but  that  in  all  lines  we  have  inheritances 
from  the  past,  which,  in  a  more  or  less  degree, 
weight  us  with  thoughts  and  feelings  the 
earlier  civilisations  were  not  weighted  with. 
Though  Christianity  directs  no  longer  the 
choice  of  subjects  in  modern  art,  our  world 
has  not  been  Christian  all  these  years  with- 
out Christianity  weaving  something  of  its 
feeling  into  the  very  fibre  of  the  minds  of 
our  artists,  something  which  Egypt  and 
Greece  had  not.  Again,  the  strong,  unre- 
strained torrent  of  the  passionate  claim  for 
the  right  of  individuals  to  feel  and  think 
with  individual  liberty,  has  left  our  particular 
part  of  the  world  with  legacies  of  thoughts 
and  feelings  that  Italy,  which  produced  such 
a  splendid  school  of  art,  was  quite  innocent 
of.  Michael  Angelo  and  Tintoretto  had, 
doubtless,  visions  of  a  wider  area  of  thought, 
wheiein  they  stretched   the  wings   of  their 


imagination ;  but  these  visions  were  pro- 
phetic in  their  character,  and  their  impulses 
towards  expansion  were  not  saddened  as  ours 
have  been  by  the  fact  that  such  impulses 
have  taken  form  in  action,  and  still  we  are 
left  yearning  and  not  at  rest.  To  be  really 
alive  means  so  much  more  than  it  did  when 
the  world  was  younger.  To  secure  living 
beauty  in  our  art  and  in  our  lives  requires 
more  power  of  faith,  more  power  of  balance  ; 
it  is  so  difficult  to  prevent  the  strong  tides  of 
specialisms  from  crowding  round  us,  engulph- 
ing  us,  and  blinding  us  to  the  beacon  light 
which  is  there  nevertheless,  always  above 
us  in  the  pure  beauty  of  unselfishness  and 
love. 

As  far  as  the  poor  require  decorative  art 
there  is  no  difficulty.  Mr.  W,  Morris's 
work  has  in  it  all  the  qualities  which  inspire 
growth,  and  as  he  is  one  of  their  best  friends, 
the  Kyrle  Society  is  sure,  under  his  direction, 
to  do  well.  In  the  paper  written  by  Mr. 
Watts  (also  a  member  of  the  Kyrle  Society), 
and  read  at  the  Social  Science  meeting,  was 
a  suggestion  which  might  lead  to  a  vivid 
interest  in  the  pictorial  representation  of  ideas 
and  scenes.  He  suggested  that  any  native 
talent  in  a  parish  should  be  encouraged  to 
decorate  the  walls  of  their  own  public  rooms, 
by  first  copying  and  enlarging  prints  from 
our  best  illustrated  newspapers,  the  subjects 
chosen  being  those  which  would  appeal 
most  to  that  latent  enthusiasm  for  heroic 
deeds  which  few  Englishmen  are  entirely 
without — such  subjects  as  the  launching  of  a 
life-boat,  the  saving  of  a  crew,  the  brave 
scenes  which  occur  at  nearly  every  fire.  If 
the  heroes  of  such  scenes  were  neighbours  it 
might  arouse  the  keenest  interest,  not  only 
for  the  painting,  but  for  the  heroic  deed  and 
the  hero  who  did  it,  in  the  minds  of  the  poor 
who  visited  the  room.  Technical  perfectior 
in  the  performance  must  not,  of  course,  be 
thought  of;  but  these  decorations  need  not 
necessarily  be  permanent.  If  better  native 
talent  developed  itself  it  would  be  easy  to 
cover  the  old  with  new.  But,  not  to  forget 
Sir  F.  Leighton's  warning,  perhaps  it  might 
be  well  that  no  art  should  be  iinporicd  to 
the  poor  from  outsiders  that  would  not  con- 
tain distinct  beauty,  and  form  a  standard  in 
its  own  line  of  decided  excellence. 

We  might  all  contribute  in  one  way  to 
this  scheme  of  bringing  beauty  home  to  the 
poor,  in  a  way  which  would  not  make  Sir  F. 
Leighton,  or  any  one  else,  "  shudder  "  when 
he  thought  of  the  consequences.  The  poor 
are  very  like  children,  and  with  them,  as 
with  children,  example  is  better  than  pre- 
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cept.  If  we  follow  the  trae  principles  of 
beauty  in  our  own  lives,  the  poor  will  cer- 
tainly, sooner  or  later,  catch  something  of 
the  spirit.  There  is  a  great  rage  now  for 
every  kind  of  artistic  ornament  and  decora- 
tion, and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
people  should  not  buy  pretty  things,  though 
it  might  be  well  sometimes  for  those  who 
make  a  labour  of  such  a  pursuit  to  remem- 
ber, that  merely  following  a  fashion  neither 
implies  nor  gives  a  fine  taste.  But  what  is 
really  important  is,  that  we  should  inspire 
our  homes  with  our  own  individual  atmo- 
sphere, and  that  that  atmosphere  should  be 
one  of  beauty.  If  women  cannot  create  the 
highest  standards  of  beauty  in  art,  it  is  their 
more  special  work  to  give  standards  of  beauty 
in  living.  Women,  as  a  rule,  have  much  more 
power  than  they  know  how  to  use.  Let  them, 
instead  of  using  their  quick  instincts  and  fine 
perceptions  in  battling  in  the  smaller  field  of 
the  world's  fight  called  society,  use  their  femi- 
nine tact,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  practical 
form  imagination  takes,  in  bringing  an  atmo- 
sphere of  beauty  into  their  homes,  and  such  an 
effort  would  soon  spread  an  influence  to  the 
poorer  classes,  Avhose  finer  human  instincts  are 
now  stifled  under  the  difficulties  of  obtaining 
material  necessities.  If  we  were  all  to  try  and 
make  our  lives  as  beautiful  as  we  could  on 
high  principles,  on  the  grounds  that  it  is 
clearly  not  the  intention  of  Him  who  made 
our  natural  surroundings  so  beautiful  and  so 
perfect  that  human  life  should  be  out  of  all 
harmony  with   such  beauty  and  perfection, 


we  should  find  many  of  the  puzzles  in  life 
would  unravel  themselves  and  many  diffi- 
culties would  be  simplified.  If  we  were  to 
try  in  every  feeling  to  crush  out  all  small 
personal  vanity,  that  ugly  worm  which  eats 
the  beauty  out  of  so  many  of  the  roses  of 
life,  we  should  find  it  easier  to  bring  a 
sunniness  into  the  mental  atmosphere  of 
those  whom  we  influence,  a  sunniness  genial 
and  generous,  bracing  to  the  will,  resting  to 
the  nerves,  and  refreshing  to  the  mind,  which 
would  inspire,  as  all  true  beauty  must,  a 
growth  towards  what  is  best  and  most  ele- 
vating. 

Let  us  realise  once  for  all  that  there  is  in 
human  nature  a  craving  for  happiness,  which, 
if  not  moderately  satisfied  in  healthy  direc- 
tions, has  a  strong  tendency  to  satisfy  itself 
immoderately  in  unhealthy  excitements.  Our 
modern  civilisation  having  sapped  away 
many  of  the  innocent  sources  of  pleasure 
from  the  lives  of  our  poor,  it  surely  becomes 
a  distinct  duty  to  refund  to  those  poor,  as  far 
as  we  can,  some  portion  of  those  pleasures 
Avhich  civilisation  has  procured  for  the  richer 
classes  at  the  expense  of  the  workers.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that,  if  the  rich  detach  the  idea 
of  beauty  from  general  human  interests,  and 
concentrate  it  into  their  own  habits  of  life 
alone,  careless  of  its  absence  in  the  lives  of 
others,  such  a  conception  of  beauty,  by  ignor- 
ing her  purest  and  worthiest  ingredient,  will 
but  encourage  selfish  luxury,  which,  as  we 
have  said  above,  is  in  its  very  essence  op- 
posed to  true  beauty. 


CHILDREN  IN  THE  BLACK  COUNTRY. 


By  FREDERIC  WAGSTAFF. 


T  UVENILE  life  in  the  "  Black  Country  " 
J  cannot  be  very  pleasant  even  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances..  The  reader 
who  has  travelled  by  rail  from  Birmingham  to 
Wolverhampton,  and  has  noticed  the  dreary 
outlook  on  both  sides  of  the  train,  must  often 
have  wondered  how  physical  life  can  be 
maintained  under  such  conditions,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  apparent  hopelessness  of 
cultivating  intelligence  and  morals  in  the 
miserable  hovels  which  are  visible  from  the 
carriage  windows.  What  will  he  say  if  told 
that  one  of  the  worst  occupations  carried  on 
in  this  smoky  region,  namely,  brick-making, 
is  still  largely — and  was  formerly  mainly — 
performed  by  females,  scores,  if  not  hundreds 
of  them,  being  children  of  tender  age  ?     We 


have  placed  upon  the  statute-book  so  many 
excellent  and  humane  provisions  for  the  safe- 
guard of  the  helpless,  that  we  have  come  to 
regard  England  as  a  model  country,  in  which 
men  have  liberty,  women  protection,  and 
children  parental  care,  and  qjl  l>y  virtue  of 
"  the  Act  of  Parliament  in  that  case  made 
and  provided."  Many  among  us  have  yet  to 
learn  that  it  is  one  thing  to  get  laws  placed 
on  the  statute-book,  and  another  thing  to 
enforce  them,  when  the  greed  of  gain  or 
some  other  base  motive  tempts  men  to  in- 
fringe them.  Public  attention  was  loudly 
called,  some  little  time  since,  to  the  shocking 
condition  of  what  is  termed  the  canal  popu- 
lation. It  is  time  that  something  should  be 
done   to   preserve   young   girls   of  ten  and 
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twelve  years  of  age  from  the  cruelties  and 
demoralisation  arising  out  of  their  employ- 
ment in  the  brickyards  of  the  Black  Country. 
It  will  be  said  that  such  employment  is 
strictly  forbidden,  and  that  it  is  the  special 
duty  of  Inspectors  to  see  the  law  enforced. 
Precisely  so  ;  but  the  testimony  of  one  of 
these  Inspectors,  a  gentleman  of  great  ex- 
perience and  determination,  only  tends  to 
prove  how  inadequate  are  the  existing  pro- 
visions for  the  protection  of  these  children. 
A  special  report  issued  some  short  time  since 
by  one  of  these  Inspectors  exposes  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  law  is  systematically  evaded, 
and  contains  statements  calculated  to  surprise 
those  not  previously  aw^are  of  the  facts. 
There  are  stated  to  be  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  brickyards  in  the  district  of 
which  this  gentleman  has  the  oversight, 
"  most  of  the  hands  employed  being  females." 
The  law  forbids  the  employment  of  girls 
under  sixteen  years  of  age ;  but  masters, 
parents,  and  children  combine  in  a  syste- 
matic endeavour  to  evade  the  law.  A 
woman  moulder,  we  are  told,  earns  from  22s, 
to  30s.  a  week,  but  a  girl  of  sixteen  will  do  as 
much  for  14s.  or  15s.  A  brickmaker,  by 
securing  the  services  of  half-a-dozen  girls  of 
illegal  age,  is  able  to  save  from  j£2>  to  £s  ^ 
week;  what  does  he  care  for  an  occasional 
fine,  which  deprives  him  at  most  of  one 
week's  illicit  gain  ?  By  sending  a  girl  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  into  the  brickfield  instead 
of  to  school,  the  parents  secure  los.  or  12s. 
a.  week,  and  save  school  fees  into  the  bargain. 
What  this  means  in  too  many  instances  may 
be  gathered  from  one  example  quoted  from 
the  Inspector's  report: — "I  summoned  a 
man  for  sending  his  girl  to  a  brickyard.  He 
had  regular  work  at  30s.  a  week ;  his  son 
at  27s.  J  one  daughter,  i6s.  ;  total,  ;^3  13s.  a 
week.  Besides  these,  there  were  only  the 
wife  and  another  daughter,  fourteen  years 
old,  to  keep  ;  yet  this  little  girl  was  sent  to 
carry  clay."  The  Inspector  found  that  this 
father  (?)  gave  5s.  of  his  wages  to  his  wife  as 
his  contribution  to  housekeeping,  spending 
25s.  on  himself,  chiefly  on  drink  and  tobacco. 
These  facts  were  proved  in  open  court,  and 
the  man  had  been  summoned  before  for  the 
same  offence,  yet  the  magistrate  only  fined 
him  5s.  Even  such  a  fine  would  fall  rather 
on  the  wife  than  the  husband ;  as  the  In- 
spector significantly  adds — "  After  the  prose- 
cution of  another  man  the  other  day,  his  wife 
was  met  showing  a  black  eye.  '  Hallo, 
missus,'  said  the  questioner,  '  what  is  the 
meaning  of  that  eye?'  '  That  means,' said 
she,  'being  fined  ^1  and  costs.'" 


The  facts  narrated  by  the  Inspector  in 
proof  of  his  charge  against  many  of  the 
master  brickmakers  are  so  numerous  that 
selection  is  difficult.  Some  years  ago  he  was 
at  the  trouble  to  explain  the  Act  personally 
to  each  master.  "  All  promised  strict  atten- 
tion, to  which  some  halt-dozen  adhered.  The 
rest  only  deceived  me  with  apparent  success. 
At  my  approach  little  girls  were  concealed. 
Report  has  it  that  I  once  stepped  on  a  girl 
hid  under  some  matting  without  discovering 
her.  One  day  I  saw  two  girls  run,  and  after 
much  trouble  they  were  produced  from  a 
hole  under  the  engine.  When  prosecuted 
the  master  was  fined  sixpence!''''  In  one 
place  the  Inspector  discovered  the  owner  of 
an  extensive  brickyard  helping  with  his  own 
hands  little  girls  into  a  canal  boat  in  order  to 
hide  them.  The  details  of  another  case  are 
given  at  considerable  length, the  offender  being 
thus  caustically  described,  "  He  preaches 
on  Sundays,  and  on  weekdays  teaches  his 
girls  to  tell  lies  and  deceive."  On  one 
occasion  the  Inspector  found  two  little  girls 
hidden,  under  circumstances  which  induced 
him  to  search  for  others  in  the  same  yard. 
In  a  dark  corner  of  one  of  the  drying  sheds 
there  were  some  bricks  neatly  arranged,  about 
five  feet  high,  for  drying  purposes.  The  em- 
ployer was  present  during  the  search,  and 
assured  the  Inspector  that  he  would  find  no 
one  there.  "  Then  I  knew  the  scent  was 
warm;  I  looked  over  the  top  of  the  bricks,  but 
could  see  nothing.  Fortunately  I  had  a  box 
of  matches  with  me,  and  lighted  one  and  put 
it  over.  Immediately  seven  children  stood 
up  and  began  to  cry  furiously,  I  tried  to 
pacify  them,  telling  them  I  would  not  hurt 
them,  and  asked  for  their  names.  They  only 
cried  the  more  ;  for  both  masters  and  parents 
frighten  the  children  by  telling  them  that  the 
Inspector  will  take  them  to  prison  or  eat 
them.  This  they  do  in  order  to  make  the 
children  look  out  sharp  for  me,  so  that  the 
poor  things  bolt  like  rabbits."  In  another 
place  the  Inspector  discovered  four  little 
girls,  one  only  eleven  years  old.  Three 
weeks  later  the  four  children  were  found 
again  in  the  same  yard. 

So  general  is  the  determination  to  evade 
the  law,  that  the  Inspector's  presence  in  any 
particular  locality  is  speedily  made  known  at 
all  the  brickyards  around.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  is  often  compelled  to  alight 
at  a  distant  station,  and  drive  up  in  a  closed 
carriage.  As  soon  as  his  face  is  recognised 
women  run,  and  children  scud  away  in  all 
directions  spreading  the  alarm. 

As  a  rule  these  poor  little  victims  are  put 
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to  the  dirtiest  and  hardest  work  in  the  yard. 
The  clay,  when  ground,  is  in  a  deep  hole, 
out  of  which  men  refuse  to  wheel  it,  and  it  is 
carried  by  girls.  A  Staffordshire  blue  brick 
is  said  to  weigh  ii  lbs.,  and  the  Inspector  de- 
clares that  in  some  instances  a  girl  will  carry 
in  one  day  enough  clay  to  make  at  least  1,500 
bricks.  In  other  words,  children  of  tender 
years  are  made  to  work  like  slaves,  carrying 
burdens,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  more 
than  a  hundred  and  forty  hundredweights, 
from  the  clay-hole  to  the  place  where  the 
bricks  are  moulded. 

The  horrible  demoralisation  to  which  this 
occupation  exposes  these  young  girls  is 
indescribable.  That  parents  should  suffer 
their  children  to  be  exposed  to  such  in- 
fluences, and  even  drive  them  to  the  brick- 
yard that  there  may  be  more  money  to  spend 
in  sensual  indulgence,  is,  perhaps,  the  saddest 
part  of  the  story.  The  Inspector  tells  us 
that  mothers  admit,  when  remonstrated  with, 
that  the  brickyard  is  no  suitable  place  for 
their  daughters,  but  they  do  nothing  to  secure 
for  them  more  suitable  employment,  and 
when  detection  takes  place  they  "  sit  down 
and  weep  at  losing  the  money "  formerly 
earned   at   the   expense   of  their   children's 


degradation.  How  this  state  of  things  is  to 
be  remedied  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  In 
another  part  of  his  report  the  Inspector 
points  out  that  fathers  too  generally  seem 
to  have  no  thought  or  concern  how  their 
children  are  to  be  fed.  That  is  "  the  look- 
out of  the  children  themselves  or  of  their 
mother."  In  a  certain  sense  this  idea  is  en- 
couraged by  the  legislature.  For  instance, 
under  the  Education  Act,  the  father  is  not 
bound  to  appear  when  summoned  to  court. 
The  wife  appears  and  pays  the  fine.  It  is 
very  properly  suggested  that  one  step  in  the 
direction  of  reform  will  be  to  bring  home  to 
the  nominal  bread-winner  of  the  family  a 
sense  of  his  personal  responsibility.  Another 
step  will  be  to  increase  the  penalty  mcurred 
by  masters  who  are  so  unscrupulous  as  to 
grow  rich  by  the  labour  of  these  children. 
Not  long  since  quite  a  number  of  cases  were 
reported  in  the  newspapers.  The  stipendiary 
magistrate,  in  convicting  one  man  after 
another,  warmly  denounced  the  misery, 
degradation,  and  vice  that  arise  from  the 
associations  to  which  young  girls  are  subject 
in  the  brickyards ;  but  magisterial  words  will 
be  of  little  avail  unless  the  law  follows  then^ 
up  by  penalties  that  are  more  than  nominaL 


DICK   NETHERBY. 

By  L.  B.  WALFORD, 
Author  of  "Troublesome  Daughters,"  "Pauline,"  etc. 


CHAPTER    XVI. NEW  THOUGHTS    AND    A    NEW 

FRIEND. 

AFTER  the  first  explosion,  no  vindictive  : 
word  was  again  heard  on  the  subject  of  j 
Dick  Netherby's  mirage  within  the  precincts  ' 
of  the    Home   Farm,  and   the   young   man 
needed  not  to  have  shunned  them  as  he  did.  | 
Perhaps  it  was  natural,  but  certainly  it  was  a  i 
pity  that  the  past  could  not  be  forgotten  in  i 
respect  to  the  McClintocks,  and  that,  true  to  ; 
himself,  the  new  and  untried  should  still  have  I 
for  the  restless  youth  a  fascination  irresistible,  j 
The  old  life  seemed  duller  than   ever  now,  , 
and  his  daily  duties  more  unpalatable  than  j 
before.     An  object  to  which  he  could  look 
forward,  as  to  which  conjecture,  expectation, 
and  excitement  could  be  indulged,  had  be- 
come a  necessity,  and  the  usual  dreamy  desire 
for  change  and  variety  now  gave  way  to  a 
resolution  to  obtain  it. 

But  how,  and  by  what  means  ?  He  had 
tried  already  two  short  cuts  to  Fortune,  and 
had  made  nothing  of  either,   yet  his   soul 


loathed  the  idea  of  giving  up  the  attempt. 
Something  surely  would  come  his  way,  if  only 
he  were  on  the  look  out,  and  at  length  one 
day  a  thought  occurred,  which  in  his  eyes 
seemed  a  happy  one.  He  would  make 
friends  with  young  Mr.  Andrews,  the  owner 
of  a  new  and  thriving  general  shop  at  the 
Port.  He  would  walk  over  and  see  what 
came  of  it. 

People  said  Andrews  was  wealthy  and 
clever.  He  was  certainly  doing  a  good  busi- 
ness, and  he  drove  a  smart  gig.  He  might 
be  in  want  of  a  partner  ;  who  could  say  ?  And 
supposing  he  were,  and  supposing  he  took  a 

fancy  to  Dick In  ten  minutes  the  whole 

thing  was  arranged  and  settled  at  the  cottage. 

Accordingly  upon  the  very  next  day — it 
chanced  to  be  a  cold  drizzling  March  after- 
noon, but  he  was  too  impatient  to  wait — our 
young  keeper,  with  fresh  hopes  all  agog  with- 
in, and  looking  handsomer  and  more  animated 
than  he  had  done  for  many  a  day,  strode 
across  the  moors,  and  under  cover  of  con- 
sulting the  new  resident  about  some  physic 
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"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?" 


for  a  sick  dog,  struck  up  the  desired  acquaint- 
ance. 

Andrews  proved  to  be  even  more  respon- 
sive than  could  have  been  anticipated.  With 
frank  admiration  he  eyed  the  tall  figure  whose 
broad  shoulders  towered  above  his  head,  and 
he  entered  into  the  difficulty  and  the  consul- 
tation with  a  good-will  that  was  promise 
enough  for  anything.  More,  he  proffered  his 
personal  attendance — he  would  come  over 
and  visit  the  kennels,  if  agreeable. 

Of  course  it  was  agreeable  :  could  any- 
thing have  turned  out  better  ?  He  was  to 
come,  and  come  the  very  next  day,   "  And 


then,"'  thought  young  Netherby,  with  a  throb 
in  his  veins,  "  and  then  ! " 

It  seemed  as  if  he  had  fallen  on  his  feet  at 
last ;  and  he  looked  like  his  old  self  again — 
like  what  he  had  been  before  the  schemings 
and  plottings  of  the  foregoing  twelve  months 
had  bewildered  and  bemused  him — as,  gaily 
humming  a  long-forgotten  air,  he  stepped 
across  the  cottage  floor  and  related  the 
adventures  of  the  afternoon. 

But  he  did  not  go  down  to  take  the  ailing 
pointer  his  medicine,  as  afterwards  he  wished 
he  had,  when  the  time  for  wishing  was  past 
He  considered  that  the  visit  could  be  paid  in 
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the  morning;  and  when  morning  came  he 
\Yent  accordingly,  but  his  spirits  met  with  a 
sudden  check  at  the  kennel  gate. 

The  pointer,  Gyp,  had  died  in  the  night ; 
and,  mingled  with  a  sharp  twinge  of  shame, 
there  was  genuine  sorrow  in  the  gaze  which 
the  delinquent  bestowed  upon  the  poor 
animal's  lifeless  remains.  His  negligence 
had  cost  his  master  the  loss  of  the  best  dog 
in  his  kennels,  but  it  had  also  cost  the  keeper 
a  faithful  companion  and  friend  ;  and  with  a 
blank  feeling  of  contrition  and  uneasiness  he 
stood  still  with  the  bottle  in  his  hand.  He 
did  wish  he  had  not  delayed. 

But  the  lad's  evil  genius — alas  !  that  we 
should  have  to  use  such  an  expression  of  a 
mother — was  at  hand  to  ward  off  the  continu- 
ance of  such  emotions.  When  the  affair  was 
explained  to  Mrs.  Netherby  she  treated  it 
with  scorn.  A  dead  dog,  forsooth  !  Dick 
must  have  little  to  trouble  him  when  he  could 
take  on  in  that  way  about  a  dead  dog. 
Nasty,  tiresome  creatures  they  were  at  all 
times :  and  as  for  that  Gyp,  "  Why,  Dick," 
with  a  sudden  thought,  "listen  then.  Dickj 
I  have  something  to  say " 

— '•'  Bother  !  Let  me  alone,"  growled  her 
son. 

"  Let  you  alone  ?  no,  not  I,"  retorted 
Marion,  good-humouredly.  "  I  know  better 
than  that,  my  dear.  Why,  Dick,  here  have  you 
been  whining  over  a  rubbishing  beast,  and  me 
wishing  that  all  the  others  was  like  it — and 
neither  one  nor  other  ever  seeing  the  chance 
it  may  be  to  us  both  !  You  write  to  my  lord 
this  very  day  and  give  him  the  whole  account 
of  the  creature's  illness,  and  of  how  you  fetched 
the  medicine  to  him,  and  the  nights  you  sat 
up  with  him " 

— "I'm  to  do  that, am  I?"  broke  out  Dick 
with  an  oath.  "  Like  enough  that  I  should, 
and  like  enough  he  would  believe  me  ! 
Aren't  there  plenty  of  folks  at  the  Castle  to 
tell  him  the  truth  as  soon  as  he  is  down 
again  ?  A  nice  scrape  I  should  be  in  then  ! 
No.  no,  none  of  that.  I  have  killed  the  poor 
brute,  and  there  is  nothing  more  or  less  to 
be  said  about  it." 

"  Well,  I'm  sure " 

But  he  had  turned  away  muttering  to  him- 
self— there  were  times  when  he  could  not 
bear  the  sound  of  his  mother's  voice. 

Andrews,  however,  was  more  successful  in 
charming  away  his  new  friend's  mood.  He 
represented  that  such  accidents  would  occa- 
sionally happen,  that  dogs  must  die  some 
time  or  other,  and  that  it  was  of  no  use  crying 
over  spilt  milk.  He  then  introduced  other 
topics,  and  all   three  were  soor   with  these 


engrossed ;  for  as  he  had  driven  over  to  the 
cottage  in  his  dashing  conveyance,  and  had 
got  himself  up  to  the  best  extent  of  his 
powers  in  order  to  impress  favourably  his 
new  acquaintances,  Mrs.  Netherby  was 
graciously  pleased  to  consider  him  worth  her 
attention,  and  to  forget  in  doing  honour  to 
his  guest  her  difference  with  her  son.  Her 
choicest  reminiscences  were  accordingly  pro- 
duced, her  most  elegant  phrases  were  recapi- 
tulated, and  Lady  Harriet  was  hurled  at  his 
head  before  he  had  well  sat  down  to  the 
table.  Mr.  Andrews  must  not  for  a  minute 
be  left  to  suppose  that  his  hostess,  although 
found  in  such  reduced  circumstances,  knev/ 
of  nothing  better,  and  London  and  London 
seasons,  lords  and  ladies,  powdered  footmen 
and  French  maids,  allowed  but  little  time 
even  for  "  Poor  John "  and  the  humbler 
glories  of  the  Home  Farm. 

Andrews  was  completely  taken  aback,  and 
scarcely  realised  the  ground  whereon  he  trod. 
Was  this  the  poor  widow  Netherby,  the 
keeper's  old  mother,  with  whom  he  had  felt 
it  a  condescension  to  drink  a  cup  of  tea? 
Was  this  genteel  dame  the  parent  of  the 
great  rough  fellow  who  was  indeed  in  some 
degree  superior  to  the  ordinary  peasantry  of 
the  district,  but  whose  broad  dialect  still  fell 
far  short  of  his  own  tripping  accents.  He 
had  liked  Dick,  and  he  had  meant  that  they 
should  draw  together,  each  appreciating  the 
other, — but  Marion  fairly  awed  him.  She 
spoke  of  Glasgow  with  nothing  short  of 
contempt :  of  Glasgow — of  the  great  me- 
tropolis of  the  West ! 

He  listened  mute,  and  heard  this.  "  Yes, 
to  be  sure,  Glasgow  is  a  very  nice  place,  I 
have  no  doubt  at  all,  Mr.  Andrews — a  very 
nice  place  for  them  it  suits.  'Tis  not  a  place 
that  suits  everybody.  Lady  Harriet,  for 
instance,  visited  nowhere  in  Glasgow.  Her 
ladyship's  acquaintance  was  in  London  and 
in  the  country.  To  be  sure  she  stayed  a 
week  in  Edinburgh  on  her  way  once,  but 
Edinburgh  was  dull,  very  dull :  brown  paper 
in  the  windows  and  grass  in  the  streets." 


Ah,  we  have 


to' 

none 


of  that  in 


Andi'ews  could,  however,  rejoin  to 
Glasgow,    Mrs.    Netherby,    there 


Glasgow," 
this.  "  In 
is  always 
the    year 


something    stirring :    always,    all 
round.     You  can  come  there  any  month  you 
please,  and  you  are  sure  of  finding  it  as  busy 
as  a  beehive." 

"  So  I  have  heard,"  replied  Mrs.  Netherby 
demurely.  "  'Tis  a  busy  place,  not  a  fashion- 
able place.  Of  course  when  a  place  has  no 
season,  so  to  speak — you  understand  what  a 
'  season  '  is,  Mr.  Andrews  ? — why  to  be  sure, 
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one  time  or  another  can't  make  much  dif- 
ference." 

"Season?  I  don't  know  about 'season,'" 
protested  Andrews.  "  People  go  and  come 
as  they  do  in  most  places,  I  take  it;  and  as  for 
balls,  circuses,  theatres — we  have  every  kind 
of  thing  going  on,  I  assure  you.  Glasgow 
can  hold  her  own  with  any  city — Glasgow  is 
not  a  town,  mind  you,  it's  a  city — and  I'd 
be  glad  to  know  of  any  city  that  can  beat  her." 

"  Dear  me,  Mr.  Andrews,  I'm  sure  no  one 
is  wanting  to  beat  her." 

"  The  Exchange,  the  Cathedral " 

"  I  was  only  saying- 


"The  Docks,  the  Broomielaw- 


"  Of  course,  of  course  ; 
don't  suppose    I 


there 
wish 


now,   Mr. 
to   run   it 


Andrews 
down." 

"  Run  it  down  ?  No,  indeed.  You  could 
not  run  it  down,  ma'am,  if  you  were  to  try. 
Why,    there   are   our   preachers   alone,    our 

ministers Phoo  !  there's  not  a  man  in 

Scotland  to  beat  them  !  " 

"  I  wasn't  much  in  the  way  of  the  clergy 
when  I  was  with  Lady  Harriet,"  observed 
Marion  meekly.  "  Her  ladyship  visited  in 
other  circles  mostly.  We  had  a  bishop  once 
at  our  house,  to  be  sure,  and  a  very  nice, 
civil-spoken  gentleman  his  reverence — his 
lordship  was,  but  I  don't  remember  of  any 
others  just  at  present." 

"  But  you  must  have  heard  them  preach  ?  " 
urged  Andrews.  "  It's  not  meeting  them  in 
the  house,  but  hearing  them  in  the  pulpit 
that  we  judge  by.  What  would  become  of 
your  fine  bishop  if  we  had  him  face  to  face 
with  a  Glasgow  congregation  ?  Tell  me  that. 
What  would  the  people  say  if  they  had  to  sit 
under  one  of  your  niffy-natfy  Englishers,  who 
can't  give  ten  words  of  a  discourse  without 
having  them  written  down  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  I  did  say,  Mr. 
Andrews,"  said  Marion  as  gently  as  before, 
"  that  the  clergy  wasn't  in  my  way." 

"  Not  even  in  church  ? "  cried  Andrews. 
"  Not  even  in  church  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  never  went  to  church,"  replied  the 
widow. 

After  this  Sandy  Andrews  was  often  over 
at  the  keeper's  lodge,  and  thought  almost 
more  of  Marion  Netherby  than  he  did  of  her 
son.  Her  cool  avowal  had  fairly  conquered 
him,  it  never  having  entered  into  his  head  to 
conceive  of  such  emancipation. 

In  this  fact  lay  the  key  to  the  young  trades- 
man's character ;  he  was  not  wicked,  but  he 
would  almost  have  liked  to  be  so.  From 
youth  he  had  been  hedged  in  by  respec- 
tability  and    industry,    and    the    acuteness 


and  smartness  with  which  he  transacted  busi- 
ness and  made  money  proved  in  its  way  a 
safeguard  from  manifold  temptations. 

Catch  him  taking  poor,  idle,  foolish  Dick 
Netherby  as  a  partner !  He  knew  better  than 
that  by  a  long  way. 

Yet  he  liked  Dick,  as  most  people  did. 
He  found  him  wondrous  pleasant  company  ; 
he  envied  his  fine  air  and  springing  step. 
Dick,  by  nature  amiable,  was  more  than  ami- 
able, fascinating,  when  he  meant  to  please ; 
and  to  please  so  eligible  a  friend  was  for  the 
time  the  object  of  his  life.  What  then  so 
natural  as  that  the  two  should  draw  together, 
and  that  an  intimacy  which,  however  strictly 
Andrews  might  mean  to  limit  it,  should  yet 
seem  to  Netherby  the  means  to  the  desired 
end,  should  result  ?  The  one  found  it  easy 
and  amusing  to  court  the  other,  while  the 
other  was  no  less  ready  to  be  courted.  He 
was  safe  enough ;  no  blandishments  could 
touch  his  pocket ;  and  he  chuckled  in  his 
sleeve  when  now  and  then  a  hint  was  let  fall 
of  what  lurked  beneath ;  how  the  land  lay, 
ere  long,  he  pretty  well  knew. 

But  none  the  less  was  Sandy  Andrews 
willing  to  be  friends,  friends  fast  and  close, 
with  Lord  Gait's  young  keeper,  provided 
Dick  chose  to  understand  the  position  and 
accept  it.  He  liked  Dick,  as  we  have  said, 
and  by-and-by  it  seemed  as  if  he  found  it 
difficult  to  do  without  him.  Young  men 
were  scarce  at  the  Port,  and  the  two  had  few 
contemporaries  ;  it  was  almost  incredible  how 
often  Netherby  managed  to  find  his  way 
over  the  moor,  now  that  there  was  an  object 
for  the  expedition.  If  not  visible  in  the  front 
regions  of  the  shop,  if  not  lounging  in  the 
doorway  or  leaning  over  the  counter,  he  was 
almost  sure  to  be  found  four  days  out  of  the 
week  snugly  ensconced  within  the  snug  little 
parlour  at  the  back. 

He  was  doing  no  harm  there,  he  thought. 
He  was  merely  having  a  rest  after  his  walk — 
a  rest  and  a  chat,  and  a  drop  of  something 
warm — and  who,  pray,  could  find  fault  with 
that  ?  As  soon  as  it  became  plain  that  there 
was  to  be  no  word  of  a  partnership,  and  that 
civihty  and  hospitality  were  all  that  was  to 
be  expected  from  the  young  Glasgow  shop- 
keeper, the  "  drop  "  of  whisky  and  water  was 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  At  first  when  it 
had  been  proftered  there  had  been  a  show  of 
indifferencCj  a  protest,  and  even  an  occa- 
sional denial — for  Dick  was  not  by  nature  a 
tippler — but  the  new  disappointment  and 
the  necessity  for  concealing  it  presently 
made  the  comfortable  tumbler  which  was  to 
keep  up  his  spirits  only  too  welcome. 
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"  Ay,  Dick  can  take  his  toddy  like  another 
man,"  Sandy  Andrews  would  say  to  himself, 
though  it  was  his  own  hand  which  filled  the 
glass.  "  Dick's  no  milksop.  Losh  !  I  wish 
my  head  would  stand  what  his  does." 

And  so  matters  went  on.  There  was  no- 
thing very  much  amiss,  nothing  very  much 
more  than  usual  amiss,  at  any  rate.  The 
young  man  was  not  vicious,  nor  mischievous, 
nor  inclined  to  evil  ways,  had  better  ones 
been  presented  to  him  ;  but  at  this  point  he 
stopped.  He  would  make  no  effort.  He 
could  not  bring  himself  to  choose  a  difficult 
path,  however  directly  it  led  to  his  end,  if 
an  easy  one  lay  near.  He  could  not  give  up 
Sandy  Andrews,  because  he  had  fallen  into 
the  way  of  going  to  his  house  and  had  habi- 
tuated himself  to  his  company,  even  though 
vaguely  aware  that  such  a  course  would  be 
advisable  and  must  be  adopted  so  soon  as 
the  return  of  his  master,  or  of  any  of  the 
family  to  the  Castle,  should  bring  their  people 
once  more  under  supervision.  That,  how- 
ever, was  a  part  of  the  future  which  our  hero 
left  in  his  imagination  to  take  care  of  itself. 

It  was  hinted  to  him  once  that  he  was 
often  now  absent  from  home,  and  he  had  his 
answer  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue  ;  there  was 
nothing,  he  said,  to  keep  him  at  home,  no 
work  to  be  done  at  that  time  of  year.  He 
would  yawn  as  he  spoke,  and  wearily  saunter 
away,  as  though  the  discussion  bored  him, 
and  the  country  folks,  looking  after  the  big, 
strong,  lazy  fellow^,  marvelled  for  what  such 
legs  and  such  arms  had  been  bestowed. 

But  in  the  very  midst  of  all  this  an  event 
occurred  which  startled  Dick  Netherby  out 
of  his  lethargy  with  a  vengeance — he  fell  in 
love. 

CHAPTER   XVII. — "naETHIN'    COULD    RESIST 
MY  NANCY." 

But  who  Avas  there  to  fall  in  love  with  at 
Castle  Aird?  Nobody.  And  how,  then, 
did  Dick  achieve  the  feat  ?     We  shall  see. 

Five-and-twenty  years  ago  the  good  old 
coach  was  still  in  use  all  over  the  unfre- 
quented districts  of  Scotland,  and  every 
morning  about  eleven  o'clock  one  of  these 
cumbrous  vehicles  rumbled  into  the  Port, 
and  carried  off  its  cargo  of  passengers  to 
Girvan  in  time  for  a  good  jogging  and 
stopping  afternoon  train.  Now  it  fell  out 
one  July  evening,  about  five  months  after 
the  sudden  and  vehement  intimacy  above 
recorded  had  been  entered  into,  that  Andrews 
made  a  proposal  to  his  very  dear  friend  Dick. 
"  Dick,"  said  he,  "  Glasgow  fair  is  on  this 
week."    Dick  looked  up  ;  what  was  Glasgow 


fair  to  him?  "  Glasgow  fair  is  on  this  week," 
proceeded  Andrews,  "and  instead  of  being 
the  busier  for  it  here,  we  shall  be  slack.  None 
of  the  folks  will  come  our  way ;  they  go  to 
Rothesay,  Dunoon,  and  all  the  places  up  and 
down  the  Clyde  ;  so  as  they  don't  bother 
themselves  about  us,  what  about  going  to 
them  ?  Hey,  then,  what  d'ye  say  to  having 
a  spree  ourselves,  my  lad  ?  "  suddenly  clap- 
ping  his  companion's  shoulder. 

It  was  soon  arranged.  The  young  men  were 
to  find  quarters  with  the  family  of  Andrews  ; 
but,  although  proposing  to  be  housed  and 
fed  there,  it  Avas  not  without  sly  looks  of 
intelligence  that  they  agreed  it  would  be 
odds  but  they  would  find  sufihcient  entertain- 
ment elsewhere  to  keep  them  from  being  a 
burden  on  their  hosts.  Andrews  had  never 
forgotten  the  slight  estimation  in  which  his 
native  city  had  been  held  by  his  friend's 
mother,  whose  experience  of  life  had  been 
gained  in  a  loftier  sphere  than  his  own. 
Ever  since  he  had  heard  Glasgow  described 
as  a  busy  but  not  a  fashionable  place,  he 
had  longed  to  make  her  eat  her  words ;  he 
had  yearned  to  exhibit  the  grandeur  and 
vastness  of  his  birthplace,  with  her  number- 
less dignities  and  resources ;  and  since  it 
was  out  of  the  question  that  ]\Irs.  Netherby 
herself  should  be  at  home  in  Sauchiehall 
Street;  where  his  father  and  sisters  were  the 
plainest  of  plain  good  people,  he  considered 
that  the  best  plan  would  be  to  strike  at  her 
through  her  son.  Dick  w'as  a  choice  spirit 
after  his  own  heart,  and  the  idea  of  instruct- 
ing his  ignorance  and  patronising  his  sim- 
plicity was  more  than  delightful.  He  had 
learned,  indeed,  several  things  from  young 
Netherby  while  at  the  Port ;  but  in  Glasgow 
— on  that  hallowed  ground — he  knew  whose 
foot  would  metaphorically  stand  upon  its 
native  heath. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  would  have  to 
show  to  his  former  intimates  a  presentable 
fellow  and  creditable  acquaintance.  My 
Lord  Gait's  gamekeeper  sounded  well.  He 
prophesied  that  they  would  both  have  more 
invitations  than  they  would  know  what  to 
do  with. 

To  all  of  this  did  Dick  seriously  incline. 
To  be  going  somewhere,  with  some  one,  was 
enough.  At  last  he  should  shake  off,  for  a 
time  at  least,  Castle  Aird,  with  all  its  mortify- 
ing associations ;  at  last  he  should  behold 
some  other  outline  than  that  of  the  frowning 
hillsides ;  at  last  he  could  break  away  from 
his  own  thoughts.  Never  before  had  such  an 
ofter  been  made  him,  and  he  set  oft'  in  a  tu- 
mult of  joyous  anticipation,  huddling  together 
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in  his  mind  visions  of  circuses,  music-halls, 
ministers  and  mountebanks — all  the  various 
boasts  and  brags  of  Andrews.  How  was  it, 
then,  that  that  very  night,  and  the  next,  and 
yet  the  next  again,  found  him  racking  his 
brain  for  excuses  to  remain  in  the  quiet 
family  circle,  or  with  heavy  and  reluctant 
heart  dragged  thence  by  his  friend  against 
his  will  ? 

It  was  not  for  Janet's  sake,  nor  yet  for 
Jemima's.  Those  excellent  young  women, 
Sandy's  sisters,  apprentices  at  a  Berlin-w'ool 
shop  near  at  hand,  were  not  outwardly  attrac- 
tive. They  had  cold,  red-tipped  fingers, 
and  pale  faces.  Bred  in  a  spinsterly  atmo- 
sphere, Dick  Netherby  was  too  much  for 
them.  They  did  not  know  whatto  make  of 
him,  nor  he  of  them.  They  took  refuge  in 
the  tea-pot  and  the  bread-knife. 

This  might  have  been  embarrassing,  had 
any  one  cared  to  be  embarrassed ;  but  no 
one  did,  least  of  all  the  visitor  himself, — he 
had  neither  eyes  nor  ears  at  liberty.  The 
former  were  always  straying  in  one  direction, 
hand  and  step  following  the  lead  directly 
opportunity  offered  ;  and  wdien  it  came  about 
that  he  had  to  sing,  and  that  without  a 
moment's  ado  he  lifted  up  his  voice  and,  in 
accents  melodious,  lilted  out  the  sw^eetest 
love-song  ever  mortal  breathed,  there  was  a 
smile  on  everybody's  face  but  on  that  of 
one,  and  on  that  one  there  was  a  blush. 

What  was  it  all  about  ?  Why  must  needs 
the  singer  throw  such  a  glow  of  warmth, 
such  a  fervour  of  significance  into  the  simple 
strain  ?  He  had  sung  it  many  a  time ;  had 
beguiled  poor  Meg  McClintock's  beating  heart 
from  her  bosom  by  the  amorous  ditty  then, 
L  oh,  so  carelessly  rendered  !  but  now,  now  all 
"     was  different. 

"  I'll  ne'er  blame  my  partial  fancy, 
Naethin'  could  resist  my  Nancy." 

And  there  sat  Nancy,  lovely  Nancy  Irvine, 
grave  and  sad  in  her  black  dress,  a  newly- 
made  orphan,  all  abashed,  aroused  and  trem- 
bling at  the  bold  homage  of  the  stranger. 
It  had  been  on  Nancy's  account  that 
P-  worthy  Mr.  Andrews,  when  informed  of  the 
young  men's  unexpected  and,  as  it  had 
seemed  to  him,  inopportune  arrival,  had 
exclaimed  in  perturbation  extreme,  '•  Sandy 
here  !  Sandy  here,  and  company  with  him  ! 
Bless  me,  here  is  a  mischance  !  Hoot-toot, 
this  will  never  do.  On  this  day  of  all  days 
in  the  year  !  I  would  nearly  as  soon  they 
had  come  on  a  Fast  !  Janet — Jemima — 
what's  to  be  done,  lasses  ?  Not  a  word  of  it 
beforehand, not  a  syllable;  all  must  be  brought 
upon  us  in  a  fuss  and  a  bustle  ;  that's  Sandy 


to  the  life  !    Ahem — ha "  the  entrance  of 

the  self-invited  guests  necessitating  an  abrupt 
change  of  tone.  "  Well,  Sandy,  my  man,  how 
are  you  ?  This  is  your  friend  ?  How  are  you, 
sir  ?     This — this  is  rather  sudden,  Sandy." 

That  had  been  all ;  but  presently  the 
apparent  coolness  of  the  welcome  had  been 
explained. 

'^  'Twas  for  Nancy's  sake,  Sandy;  only  for 
Nancy's  sake,  I  tell  ye.  There's  a  woman  in 
trouble  in  the  house.  She  came  this  morn- 
ing. The  funeral  was  last  week.  I  was 
there  myself.  I  went  to  Mauchline  on 
purpose, — for  he  was  a  great  friend  of  my  own 
was  Peter  Irvine.  Nancy  is  Peter's  only 
daughter,  and  my  home  is  hers  till  she  gets 
another.  Poor  thing  !  So  now  you'll  under- 
stand, both  of  you,  and  we'll  do  our  best ; 
but  you  must  be  quiet,  Sandy,  my  man — 
douce  and  quiet,  d'ye  see  ?  As  for  your 
friend — young  men  can  aye  amuse  them- 
seh^es.  You'll  go  and  you'll  come,  you'll  go 
and  you'll  come ;  and  all  I  mean  is,  just 
when  you  are  in  the  house  keep  down  your 
tongues  a  bit ;  cheep  a  wee  thing  lower 
when  Nancy's  by,  and  walk  gently,  gently — 
don't  go  stamping  and  tramping  about. 
— Oh,  here  she  comes." 

In  she  came  at  the  word,  and  so  sensibly 
had  both  the  youths  been  impressed  by 
their  host's  thoughtful  premonitory  exhorta- 
tion that  their  behaviour,  instead  of  deviat- 
ing from  that  inculcated,  exceeded  it  in 
degree ;  insomuch  as  stamping  and  tramping 
having  been  prohibited,  not  one  nor  other  of 
them  stirred  a  foot,  and  whereas  they  had 
been  enjoined  to  lower  their  voices,  neither 
emitted  a  sound. 

But  the  demeanour  of  the  two  was  widely 
different.  Sandy,  awkwardly  mute,  coloured 
to  the  roots  of  his  hair  and  the  lobes  of  his 
ears,  breathed  hard,  fidgeted  with  the 
knuckles  of  his  fingers,  fastened  his  eyes  on 
the  floor,  and  omitted  any  sort  of  salutation. 
Dick,  on  the  other  hand,  bowed  low,  and 
nothing  else  seemed  to  be  required  of  him. 

Every  one  present,  including  probably 
Nancy  herself,  felt  the  contrast,  and  all  that 
followed  seemed  but  the  natural  sequence  of 
that  moment. 

Sandy  Andrews  was  not,  however,  to  be 
put  down  without  some  show  of  fight  on 
what  he  considered  to  be  his  own  "midden." 
He  w^as  soon  by  Nancy  Irvine's  side,  con- 
testing her  favour,  happily  vulgar,  innocently 
pert ;  and  it  was  not  without  a  valiant  re- 
sistance that  she  was  permitted  to  occupy 
any  chair  which  he  had  not  placed  for  her. 

He  was  not  particularly  successful.     He 
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could  not  make  much  of  it.  However 
rudely  he  might  push  past  his  rival,  and 
however  resolutely  interrupt  his  address  or 
intercept  its  reply,  he  could  not  draw  the 
fair  one's  head  his  way  for  long.  It  was  at  his 
suggestion — foolish  fellow  ! — that  Dick  sang. 
He  thought  that  there  was  no  reason  why  the 
little  piano  in  the  corner  should  not  be  used, 
and  that  with  his  friend  thus  safely  disposed 
of,  attached  per  force  to  his  eldest  sister, 
whose  accomplishments  led  that  way,  he 
could  pleasantly  slip  into  the  vacated  seat. 

But  Netherby  had  never  sung  to  an  instru- 
ment in  his  life.  He  sat  where  he  was,  and 
tunefully  struck  a  note  that  needed  no  help- 
ing out ;  nor,  when  once  started,  was  he 
permitted  long  to  be  silent,  for  one  song  led 
to  another,  and  while  all  the  circle  listened 
mute,  softened,  motionless,  Andrews  had 
only  himself  to  thank  for  having  unlocked  a 
fountain  whence  flowed  for  him  such  distaste- 
ful springs.  He  could  not  even  shorten  an 
evening  which  was  one  of  enjoyment  to 
every  one  but  himself. 

And  Dick  dreamed  and  woke,  and  dreamed 
and  woke  again  and  again  that  night,  and 
whether  waking  or  sleeping,  the  image  of 
Nancy  Irvine  was  ever  present  with  him. 
The  persevering  assurances  of  his  friend 
that  the  two  were  not  wanted  at  home,  that 
they  had  best  be  off  for  the  day  directly 
breakfast  was  over,  were  met  by  a  coldness 
which  needed  no  interpretation  ;  and  when 
at  length  such  hints  could  be  evaded  no 
longer,  the  hours  were  hurried  through  with 
one  thought  only  uppermost — "  When  shall 
I  get  back  to  Nancy  ?  " 

That  Andrews  guessed  as  much,  and  that 
the  conviction  chafed  and  fretted  him,  was 
equally  obvious.  He  had  never,  it  appeared, 
been  less  inclined  to  hurry ;  every  trivial 
incident  delayed  his  footsteps,  and  every 
roundabout  route  suggested  itself  to  his 
memory.  Dick  must  really  see  this,  and  must 
by  no  ^leans  miss  that ;  he  must  just  stroll 
round  this  way,  and  step  up  that  way  ; — until 
at  last  the  impatient  and  uninterested  guest, 
his  forbearance  exhausted  and  his  feet  aching 
from  hot  and  hard  pavements,  to  which  they 
had  never  been  habituated,  made  a  stand. 
He  would  go  no  farther,  and  fare  no  worse. 
Other  sights  and  sounds  could  surely  wait ; 
they  would  not  take  wings  and  fly  in  the 
night ;  he  was  deafened  by  the  din  and 
blinded  by  the  glare;  he  had  no  fancy  for 
the  music-hall  or  the  theatre. 

"  Your  '  partial  fancy '  takes  you  another 
way,  I'm  thinking?"  scoffed  Sandy,  biting 
his  lip,  with  a  sudden  resolve  to  have  it  out. 


The  sneer  was  met  by  a  smile,  the  smile 
was  accompanied  by  a  laugh  in  the  eyes,  and 
a  reddening  of  the  cheek. 

Sandy  marked  it  all,  his  own  colour  rose, 
and  the  next  words  were  spoken  ere  he 
thought. 

"  Home  to  see  Nancy  Irvine,  eh?  " 

"  Home  to  see  Nancy  Irvine  ?     Ay." 

"  You're  a  bold  lad  to  say  so,"  observed 
Andrews,  after  a  moment's  consideration. 
"  My  father  won't  stand  any  nonsense  under 
his  roof,  and " 

"  He  shan't  have  any." 

"You  are  in  earnest,  then?"  But  he 
knew  before  he  spoke  that  to  such  a  question 
no  response  was  needed. 

None  came,  and  that  evening  was  a  repe- 
tition of  the  one  before. 

On  the  next,  however,  there  was  a  change 
in  the  programme.  It  had  been  a  lovely 
summer's  day,  and,  instead  of  spending  the 
balmy  hours  cooped  up  within  doors,  whether 
at  home  or  abroad,  it  was  suggested — by 
whom  it  could  hardly  be  said — that  all  the 
party  should  wander  forth  after  supper. 
Gardens  were  near  at  hand,  the  kind  sisters 
aided  and  abetted  the  little  love-play  which 
was  being  carried  on  beneath  their  roof,  and 
the  indignant  brother  was  powerless.  He 
could  not  prevent  Dick's  having  his  hour  of 
triumph ;  he  had  to  see  him  lead  away  his 
prize  from  among  them  all,  and  to  see  that 
she  was  willingly  led ;  he  had  to  witness  the 
glow  upon  her  sweet  countenance  whenever, 
in  the  course  of  their  ramble,  the  two  were 
encountered  sauntering  in  the  shadiest  paths, 
and  he  had  to  forecast  many  a  repetition  of 
the  same. 

More  than  once  in  the  days  that  followed 
he  did  indeed,  in  very  desperation,  lift  up 
his  voice.  He  knew  that  it  was  probably 
in  vain ;  he  felt  that  he  was  a  fool ;  but  he 
could  not  resist  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 

Of  course  he  had  the  worst  of  it ;  Dick 
laughed  in  his  face.  The  fortunate  young 
man  did  not  care  to  dissemble;  why  should 
he  ?  All  were  on  his  side  except  his  own 
personal  friend,  and  as  for  him,  the  lover  had 
but  one  reply  to  make  to  warnings,  gibes,  or 
jests, — it  was  nobody's  business  but  his  own. 

'•'  Can  I  help  it,  man  ?  "  he  said  one  day, 
Sandy  having  been  unusually  sarcastic  and 
irritating.  "  Am  I  to  blame  ?  What's  the 
use  of  talking?" 

"It  is  provoking;  that's  all.  It  was  not 
for  this  we  came  here." 

"  True  enough.     AVhat  of  that  ?  " 

"  Get  the  better  of  such  sickly  rubbish ; 
pluck  up  spirit,  and  be  a  man  again." 
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"  I  never  was  more  of  a  man  than  I  am  at 
this  moment." 

"Be  as  you  were  before." 

"  That's  beyond  me." 

"  Come,  I'll  show  you  the  way." 

"  Let  me  alone." 

After  that  Sandy  saw  the  case  was  hope- 
less. He  was  not  himself  in  love,  had  never 
been,  but  the  shock  of  astonishment  and 
admiration  with  which  the  first  glimpse  of 
Nancy  Irvine  had  inspired  him,  had  given 
place  to  a  humiliating  sense  of  envy  as  he 
marked  hi§  friend's  success,  and  contrasted 
it  with  his  own  failure.  This  penniless  lass 
had  preferred  a  poor  keeper,  with  literally 
nothing  that  he  could  call  his  own,  to  all 
that  he  could  offer.  He  had  taken  care  that 
she  should  know  of  his  own  excellent  busi- 
ness, and  of  the  numerous  comforts  and 
luxuries  wherewith  he  could  supply  a  wife  ; 
but  the  recital  had  fallen  flat.  One  whisper 
from  swarthy  Dick  had  been  sufficient  to 
turn  her  attention,  and,  try  as  he  might,  he 
could  not  regain  it. 

CHAPTER   XVIII. — AN    UNEXPECTED   MEETING. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  this 
being  the  case,  it  would  have  been  but  poor 
fun  to  Sandy  to  accompany  the  party  on  a 
sober  and  sensible  expedition,  which  was  one 
day  undertaken  by  them  at  the  instigation 
of  Mr.  Andrews,  senior.  Mr.  Andrews 
thought  that  there  was  no  reason  why  Nancy 
should  not  see  the  fine  old  Cathedral,  nor 
why,  if  she  approved,  and  if  the  young  men 
behaved  themselves,  and  did  not  go  talking 
and  laughing,  but  remembered  they  were  in 
a  church,  and  not  on  the  deck  of  a  steam- 
boat, if  they  would  recollect  that,  there  was 
no  reason  why  the  whole  set  of  them  should 
not  go  together. 

Nancy  professed  herself  willing,  and  so 
did  one  and  all,  Sandy  included.  Where 
the  others  went  he  would  go,  and  whether  he 
enjoyed  himself  or  not,  was  his  own  affair. 

Off"  they  set,  and  all  went  well  until  one 
moment,  one  unlucky  moment.  Dick  had 
fingered  behind  a  pillar  with  Nancy,  both  of 
them  perchance  hoping  that  the  rest  of  the 
party  might  pass  on  out  of  sight,  and  leave 
them  awhile  to  each  other,  when  a  voice, 
which  seemed  to  him  familiar,  said  in 
courteous  accents,  "  Be  so  good  as  to  let 
this  lady  pass." 

The  young  keeper  drew  back  hastily, 
pleased  by  a  request  so  opportune,  and  ready 
to  make  the  most  of  the  chance  it  afforded. 

"Stop  a  moment,"  he  said  to  Nancy,  de- 
taining her  also.     "  We  are  in  the  way  here. 


If  you  will  sit  doAvn" — and   he  turned  to 
look  for  a  seat. 

He  turned,  and  the  next  instant  confronted 
his  master.  Lord  Gait. 

It  so  happened  that  Lord  Gait  had  fun 
down  to  Glasgow  for  a  public  dinner,  at 
which  he  had  conceived  it  his  duty  to  be 
present,  and  he  was  now,  in  further  pursu- 
ance of  such  duty,  escorting  the  guests  on 
whom  he  had  been  in  attendance,  over  the 
principal  places  of  interest  in  the  city.  To 
find  himself  all  at  once  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  his  gamekeeper,  and  that  gamekeeper 
apparently  engaged  in  the  same  task,  was 
rather  surprising,  and  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  was  to  exclaim,  "Dick  !"  and  stand 
still  awaiting  explanation. 

Accordingly  this  was   precisely  what 
lordship  did. 


his 


"  Dick  ! 
"  Yes,   my 


high  on 


the 


lord, 
young 


The 


colour  mounted 
man's  bronzed  cheek ; 
but  he  stood  his  ground  well,  on  the  whole. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  "  It  ap- 
peared to  be  of  no  use  to  wait  for  Dick 
to  speak,  and  time  pressed.  "  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  ? "  demanded  Lord  Gait 
sternly. 

"  It  is  Glasgow  fair,  my  lord." 

"  Glasgow    fair  !    Glasgow   fair !  "   replied 

Lord  Gait.     "What  in  the  world "  but 

he  paused,  for  his  eye  fell  on  Nancy,  and 
there  was  something  in  the  young  keeper's 
air  and  look  which  made  him  hesitate. 
"  Glasgow  fair !  "  he  murmured  dubiously. 

"  I  have  run  up  for  a  few  days,  my  lord, 
with  a  friend,  I  hope  it  is  no  harm  ?  "  said 
poor  Dick,  with  a  certain  wistful  anxiety  in 
his  voice.  It  was  the  best  plea  he  could 
have  had,  and  happily  his  master  caught  it. 

"  No  harm  ?  Well — I  don't  know.  Cer- 
tainly," began  Lord  Gait  briskly — "  certainly 

you  ought  to  have "     But  again  his  look 

softened.  "  Well  well,  well  well " — under 
his  breath  ("  for,"  thought  the  kind-hearted 
old  gentleman,  "I  won't  disgrace  the  poor 
young  fellow  before  his  sweetheart ")  — 
"  well,  well,  we'll  say  no  more  about  it. 
But  you  know,  Dick  " — lower — "  you  know 
it  is  the  very  worst  time  you  could  have 
chosen.     The  twelfth  just  coming  on " 

"  I  shall  be  back  again  at  once,  my  lord." 

"  At  once  ?     To-morrow  ?  " 

"To-morrow!"    said    Dick,   flushing 


agam. 


'  To — to-morrow  ! 


up 


Certainly,  to  -  morrow."  Lord  Gait 
frowned,  for  he  was  conscious  of  having 
behaved  with  magnanimity,  and  of  deserving 
prompt   submission   and  gratitude.      "  Cer- 
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tainly,  to-morrow.  You  have  been  here 
some  days,  I  suppose  ?  Oh  dear,  yes ;  to- 
morrow, if  not  to-night." 

"  Very  well,  mv  lord." 

".  Now  mind,  Dick." 

"  Yes,  my  lord." 

Then  the  one  speaker  followed  his  noble 
associates,  and  the  other  regained  his 
humbler  friends.  He  tried  to  take  the  affair 
lightly,  but  could  not.  To-morrow  ?  No 
escape,  and  no  reprieve  possible !  The 
songs,  the  whispers,  the  evening  strolls,  were 
they  all  to  come  ihen  to  an  end  with  that 
day  ?  He  looked  at  Nancy,  and  something 
like  a  tear  stood  in  his  eye  ;  Fate  seemed  so 
cruel. 

Too  cruel,  indeed,  to  be  obeyed.  While 
in  Lord  Gait's  presence  and  beneath  his 
scrutiny,  it  was  all  very  well  to  promise ;  he 
would  have  said  anything,  done  anything  to 
get  away,  and  keep  all  smooth  ;  but  now — 
go  he  should  not.  He  laughed  at  Sandy, 
who  counselled  his  setting  off  within  the 
hour.  He  argued  with  Mr.  Andrews,  who 
more  soberly  recommended  his  leaving  early 
on  the  following  morning.  And  he  caught 
Nancy  on  the  landing  at  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

"  Never  fear,"  .he  said,  "  Nancy.  They 
may  say  what  they  will.     I  know  my  own 


business,  and  no  Castle  Aird  for  me  yet 
awhile." 

"But,"  said  Nancy  gently,  "you  promised." 

"  Promised,  did  I  ?  Phoo  !  what  of  that  ? 
A  promise  is  no  promise  when  it  is  taken  b}- 
force,  Nancy.  AMien  I  give  my  promise  I 
shall  stick  to  it.  Stop,  stop  a  moment ; 
don't  go  " — detaining  her.  "  Listen  to  me, 
then.  I  will  do  whatever  you  wish  about 
this  ;  I  will  indeed." 

Nancy  was  silent. 

"  Am  I  to  go  ?  "  said  Dick,  bending  over 
her. 

"Yes." 

"  I  am  to  be  sent  away  from  you  all  at 
once  !  and  you  don't  wish  n"  *^o  go,  I  am 
sure  you  don't " 

— "  Yes,  I  do." 

"  Nancy  !  " 

"  I  do,  I  do.  You  have  said  that  you 
would,  and  you  must  not  break  your  word." 

"  May  I  come  back  again  ?  " 

No  answer. 

"  May  I  come  back  again  ?  " — taking  both 
her  hands  in  his.  "  One  word,  Nancy;  one 
word,  dear  Nancy.  May  I  come  back 
again  ?    And  will  you  then " 

"  Oh,  you're  here  !  "  said  a  voice  close  by. 
"  Please  come  down  ;  father's  waiting." 


A  RETROSPECT. 


CHE  left  mc  for  the  infinite,  and  went 
^     Where  footsteps  mark  no  passing  tread. 
My  thoughts  awhile  all  eagerly  I  sent 
To  free  themselves  in  space,  and  find  a  vent 
Beyond  this  mortal  veil  her  death  had  partly  rent. 


The  years  sped  on,  but  brouglit  to  me  no  change ; 
I  strove  in  vain  to  launch  my  mind 
Far,  far  away,  above  this  earthly  range, 
And  let  it  drift  at  will  'mid  fancies  strange, 
The  sport  of  thoughts  too  sad  for  Hope  to  disarrange. 
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But  all  in  vain,  for  though  not  evidence, 
Nor  voice,  nor  vision,  did  I  ask, 
The  answer  ever  absent  mocked  my  sense, 
^ly  sorrow  scofied  at  Faith,  the  grief  intense 
Did  mar  me  Heaven,  and  all  the  good  God  sends  us 
thence. 

Disordered  thus,  and  wearied  out  I  lay 
A  feeble  victim  of  despair  ; 
A  mastless  vessel  drifting  on  alway 
Too  light  to  sink,  but  kept  for  ocean's  play 
To  sport  with  mockingly,  and  shroud  in  wreaths  of 
spray. 


Long  did  they  list,  those  earth-bom  winds,  to  blow, 
Whene'er  I  gained  a  shelt'ring  port 
]My  anchor  slipped  ;  the  waves  would  overflow 
Aly  feeble  barque,  and  toss  it  to  and  fro. 
But  never  home  me  in  the  cool  calm  depths  below. 

Peace !    peace !    Poor  heart ! — across  the  troubled 

sea 
A  still  small  voice,  I  trembling  heard. 
Revealing  not  the  hidden  things  to  me 
But  Christ  alone,  in  whom  henceforth  shall  be 
i\Iy  life  for  time,  for  death,  for  all  eternity. 

O.  11.  c. 


ALMSGIVING. 


By  the  Rev.  BROOKE  LAMBERT,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Greenwich. 


'\1 /"E  generally  think  of  almsgiving  as  it 
*  *  affects  the  person  to  whom  charity  is 
given  ;  we  think  much  less  of  the  influence  it 
exercises  on  the  giver.  We  assent  to  the  state- 
ment that  mercy  is  twice  blessed ;  it  blesses 
him  who  gives  and  him  who  takes.  We  think 
it  easy  enough  to  see  how  it  blesses  him  who 
takes  ;  we  might  find  it  more  difficult  to  show 
how  it  blesses  him  who  gives.  It  is  true  we 
have  discussions  on  wise  and  unwise  charities, 
which  show  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  assent 
to  the  view  once  common  enough,  that  a 
man  had  best  be  on  the  safe  side,  that  giving 
might  do  some  good  and  could  do  no  harm ; 
but  the  discussion  always  turns  on  the  eff"ect 
of  giving  on  the  person  or  class  to  whom  the 
gift  is  made.  Let  us  try  and  look  at  alms- 
giving from  the  other  side ;  we  may  perhaps 
incidentally  learn  how  best  to  do  our  charity 
by  considering  the  effect  charity  has  on  the 
giver.  And  to  do  this  we  must,  I  think, 
carry  ourselves  back  to  a  time  when  there  was 
no  danger  of  charity  being  abused,  because 
charity  did  not  exist  except  in  that  isolated 
form  which  was  a  prophecy  of  the  future 
habit.  For  as  in  nature  there  is  a  prophecy 
of  each  type  of  life  long  before  the  type  has 
estabhshed  a  power  of  existence,  so  in  morals 
there  are  isolated  specimens  of  what  will  be 
one  day  the  reigning  habit. 

There  were  days,  we  know,  when  it  was 
necessary  to  preach  charity,  because  men  saw 
nothing  extraordinary  in  the  fact  that  there 
should  be  a  Dives  and  a  Lazarus,  and  did 
nothing  to  help  Lazarus  even  vicariously, 
as  Dives  always  does  nowadays.  Why  was 
charity  enjoined  in  those  days?  Assuredly 
it  was  not  only  in  the  interests  of  the  poor. 
It  is  true  of  all  acts  whereby  mankind  is 
bettered,  that  in  the  exercise  of  them  the 
nature  of  man  is  broadened.  The  well- 
known    story   of    the    frost-bitten    traveller 

almost  succumbing   to   his  death-sleep,  and 
XXII — 44 


yet  moved  by  the  sight  of  one  already 
farther  gone  than  himself  to  try  and  revive 
him  to  hfe,  and  finding  that  in  the  effort 
he  had  restored  his  own  circulation,  is  a 
parable  of  all  exertion.  And  it  may  be  stated 
as  a  general  fact  that  the  evils  of  the  world 
exist  to  develop  in  man  courage  and  energy. 
"  Necessity,"  says  the  old  proverb,  "  is  the 
mother  of  invention,"  and  this  is  translated 
into  Christian  action  in  the  words,  "  Thoucrh 
He  was  rich  yet  for  our  sakes  He  became 
poor,  that  we  through  His  poverty  might  be 
made  rich."  It  is  the  design  of  our  heavenly 
Father  to  call  us  up  to  higher  things  by  the 
duties  which  the  necessities  of  others  impose 
on  us.  And  having  thus  made  Himself  of 
no  reputation,  He  has  received  a  name  which 
is  above  every  name.  He  Himself  always 
taught  men  that  the  miseries  of  mankind  were 
a  call  to  exertion.  In  that  most  inexplicable 
of  miracles,  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand, 
two  facts  stand  out :  it  was  not  the  will  of 
our  ]Master  to  relieve  by  mere  miracle — 
ist,  He  must  have  the  material;  2nd,  He 
must  have  the  human  agents.  The  disciples 
must  find  the  five  loaves,  and  must  them- 
selves distribute  the  bread.  So  in  the  first 
sermon  He  preached  to  the  people,  amongst 
whom  the  duty  of  almsgiving  had  become  an 
integral  part  of  religion,  He,  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  places  the  duty  of  giving 
(and  forgiving)  on  the  ground  "  that  ye  may 
be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven."  They,  at  least,  practised  in  the 
habit  could  understand  the  appeal.  And 
the  history  of  charity  will  teach  us  how  the 
habit  reacts  on  the  giver.  Charity,  which  was 
once  restricted  to  almsgiving,  has  taken  a 
far  wider  range.  In  the  general  interest  taken 
in  all  forms  of  misery,  in  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  in  the  use  of  punishment  as  a 
reformatory  rather  than  a  penal  agent,  we  can 
hardly  fail  to  see  the  reflection  of  the  spirit 
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of  charity.  The  study  of  any  subject  always 
creates  an  interest  in  subjects  and  objects 
which  before  seemed  valueless.  We  have 
but  to  study  botany  and  the  dullest  road  may 
afford  the  keenest  excitement.  The  geogra- 
phy of  the  Sandwich  Islands  becomes  of  great 
interest  to  a  man  who  has  investments  in 
those  parts.  So  the  dreary  highways  of  East 
London  and  the  outlying  quarters  of  the 
social  world  become  fraught  with  interest  to 
those  who  have  learned  to  study  the  needs  of 
the  poor.  The  command  to  consider  the  poor 
and  the  needy  has  by  slow  degrees  created  the 
sentiment  expressed  in  the  words  of  a  great 
statesman,  that  "  property  has  its  duties  as  well 
as  its  rights.'"'  How  that  statement  reacts  on 
the  individual,  and  through  him  on  society, 
has  been  already  suggested. 

Thus  much  it  was  necessary  to  say  gene- 
rally in  vindication  of  the  statement  that 
charity  blesses  the  giver.  But  to  turn  to 
the  practice  of  almsgiving.  There  are  two 
statements  of  our  Lord  with  regard  to  alms- 
giving, which  in  this  view  demand  serious 
consideration.  The  one  is  authentic,  the 
other  only  apocryphal.  The  authentic  state- 
ment is  that  which  precedes  the  story  of 
Dives  and  Lazarus,  and  is  a  comment  on  the 
parable  of  the  unjust  steward.  "Make  to 
yourselves  friends  of  the  mammon  of  un- 
righteoushess."  The  apocryphal  text  (said  by 
Canon  Westcott  *  "to  be  the  most  commonly 
quoted  of  all  apocryphal  sayings,  and  seems 
to  be  genuine  "  )  is,  "  Show  yourselves  tried 
mone3'-changers."  Both  call  on  us  to  look 
on  charity  in  a  business  light,  and  in  business 
we  consider  ourselves  first.  The  meaning  of 
making  to  ourselves  friends  of  the  mammon 
of  unrighteousness  is  sufficiently  evident. 
The  lord  of  the  unjust  steward  could  not, 
despite  his  loss,  but  admire  the  ingenuity  of 
his  servant,  and,  says  our  Lord,  "  I  say  to 
you,  Make  to  yourselves  friends  by  means  of 
the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  that  when  it 
shall  fail  they  may  receive  you  unto  eternal 
tabernacles"  (R.V.).  This  establishes  the 
general  principle  formulated  in  the  apocry- 
phal saying,  that  we  are  to  be  business  men  as 
in  other  matters  so  in  matters  of  charity. 
We  are  then  to  look  on  charity,  not  merely 
as  the  gratification  of  an  impulse,  not  even  as 
(he  discharge  of  a  duty  requiring  only  the 
expenditure  of  money  :  the  money  is  to  be 
so  laid  out  as  to  produce  a  return.  Alms- 
giving is  to  be  an  investment  as  well  as 
a  gift.  The  first  text  points  out  the  results  in 
the  benefit  to  the  giver ;  the  second,  the  care 

*  "Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels,"  pp.  425  and 


which  he  is  to  use  in  the  administration  of 
his  charity. 

Let  us  first  consider  charity  as  develop- 
ing in  us  those  qualities  which  make  us  fit 
for   the   eternal    tabernacles.     Assuredly   in 
in  this  expression  is  included  all  that  makes 
us  fit  members  of  that  kingdom,  which  as  it  is 
within  us  is  called  a  tabernacle,  but  which  is 
yet  founded  on  a  basis  which  makes  that 
tabernacle  worthy  of  the  title  eternal.      We 
not  only  shall  be  hereafter  kings  and  priests, 
we   are  such  here,  and   as  such   are   called 
upon  to  exercise  those  gifts,  which  develop 
in  us  the  powers  which  we  shall  one  day  use 
in  the  judgment  of  angelic  beings  (i  Cor.  vi.). 
The  first  thought  which   strikes  us  in  this 
aspect   is  the  difference  of  the  exercise   of 
mercy  and  kindness  in  an  individual  and  in 
a  judge.     When  we  as  individuals  are  con-" 
cerned  in  a  case  which  calls  for  the  exercise 
of  our  judgment,  seeing  that  our  tendency  is 
to  harshness,  we  are  to  strive  to  be  kind.    We 
are  to  suffer  wrong  and  to  do  all  we  can  to 
restore  the  offenders.      But  the  moment  we 
sit  as  judges  a  totally  new  set  of  consider- 
ations comes  in.     We  are  to   consider,  not 
what  is  pleasing  or  otherwise  to  ourselves,  but 
what  is  for  the  good  of  the  society  with  which 
we  are  connected.     Years  ago  in  a  debating 
society,  in  the  days  when  the  characters  of 
Wellington  and  Bonaparte  were  a  common 
subject   of   discussion,  it   happened    to    the 
writer  to  hear  advanced   by  a  supporter  of 
Napoleon  the  following  contrast.    Napoleon, 
it  was  said,  found  a  soldier  sleeping  on  sentry 
duty,  took  his  place,  and  spared  the  man. 
Wellington  shot  some  soldiers   for   stealing 
grapes.     The  stories  may  be  apocryphal,  but 
they  are  suggestive  of  the  way  in  which  men 
are  misled  in  their  view  of  justice  by  sympathy 
with  the  individual.     The  case  of  a  sentry 
sleeping  at  his  post  is  one  which  concerns 
the  army,  and  to  make  that  which  endangers 
the  life  of  thousands,  and  perchance  the  fate  of 
a  nation,  an  offence  to  be  lightly  passed  over 
is  no  real  kindness.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
theft  of  a  few  grapes  may  be  a  venial  fault  in 
time  of  peace,  but  when,  as  in  the  time  of 
war,  the  property   of  the  country  and   the 
honour  of  the  nation  are  involved,  then  it  is 
true  kindness  in  the  interest  of  the  many  to 
punish    even  with   death    the    wrong-doers. 
And  if  almsgiving  were  seen  in  the  business 
light  of  a  trust  in  its  effects,  effects  which 
concern   the    life  and    death  of  a  nation,  it 
would  be  seen  also  why  our  Lord,  regarding 
us   as  the  future  judges  of  the  world,  lays 
stress  on  the  fact  that  the  unjust  in  the  least 
is  unjust  also  in  much,  and  that  only  those 
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who  have  been  faithful  in  the  unrighteous 
mammon  can  have  the  distribution  of  the 
eternal  riches  committed  to  their  care.  It  is 
in  this  view  that  almsgiving  forms  so  im- 
portant a  discipline.  In  the  old  times,  men 
so  misread  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  that 
they  thought  to  compound  for  sin  by  charity, 
to  insure  for  themselves  a  place  in  the  future 
kingdom  by  large  bequests,  and  the  evils 
resulting  became  so  dangerous  that  the  mort- 
main laws  were  in  the  interest  of  the  State 
placed  on  our  statute  book.  We  are  in  no 
danger  of  falling  into  this  error  nowadays ;  still 
we  are  liable  to  misapply  charity,  because 
we  do  not  look  at  it  as  a  trust  intended  to 
develop  our  own  character.  It  does  not  fall 
within  the  province  of  this  paper  to  dwell  on 
the  misapplication  of  charity  in  the  effect 
on  those  to  whom  it  is  given.  If  it  did  it 
would  be  easy  to  show  that  in  giving  to  the 
improvident,  w^e  act  as  one  who  should 
give  drink  to  a  drunken  man.  It  w^ould  be 
easy  to  show  that  those  who  consider  they 
are  carrying  out  the  Lord's  command  to  go 
and  do  likewise,  do,  in  administering  charity 
to  the  man  w^ho  has  been  robbed  of  self- 
help  and  self-respect  through  habits  en- 
gendered by  the  unwise  and  sometimes 
criminal  legislation  of  the  past,  in  fact, 
pour  in  vitriol  and  caustic,  instead  of  oil 
and  wine,  into  the  wounds  of  the  pauper. 
But  the  reference  is  necessary  to  remind  us  of 
how  little  we  think  of  the  consequences  of 
our  acts  ;  and  to  suggest  the  question  how 
far  those  who  act  thus  are  worthy  of  being 
intrusted  with  greater  power,  how  little  they 
are  preparing  themselves  for  the  discharge  of 
weightier  duties  in  the  future.  How  do  we, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  act  in  ordinary  matters  of 
charity  ?  We  are  pn  a  committee  to  bestow 
a  pension,  to  elect  to  an  asylum  or  a  school. 
Is  there  any  sense  of  discharging  a  trust  with 
reference  to  the  community  at  large  ?  Gene- 
rally w^e  act  on  the  merest  personal  considera- 
tions. We  have  been  asked  to  give  our 
votes  ;  those  who  asked  us  gave  us  theirs  in 
a  similar  case.  The  person  is  a  relation,  a 
friend,  a  dependant.  The  misery  of  the  in- 
dividual case  weighs  upon  us.  But  surely  if 
the  judicial  aspect  of  the  duty  was  before  us, 
we  should  take  a  wider  outlook.  We  should 
consider  not  so  much  the  effect  of  our  charity 
on  the  individual,  but  on  the  community  of 
which  he  is  a  member ;  we  should  in  the 
highest  light  think  of  it  as  affecting  the  in- 
terests of  the  kingdom  of  which  both  of  us 
are  members.  If  it  could  be  shown  that, 
warped  by  partiality,  we  had  passed  a  sentence 
which  would  encourage  others  in  those  habits 


which  produce  the  very  misery  we  are  trying 
to  relieve,  those  habits  which  are  the  worst 
enemies  of  the  community  or  the  kingdom, 
then  we  should  be  seen  to  be  unjust  judges, 
who  have  been  bribed  by  undue  influence  to 
turn  away  the  really  needy  from  his  rights, 
and  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  wicked. 
We  cannot  see  the  evil  of  our  conduct  except 
in  the  light  of  its  effects,  and  therefore,  though 
it  seems  to  be  a  digression  from  our  main 
point,  let  us  ask  what  must  be  the  effect  of 
the  constant  creation  of  large  funds  to  help 
the  families  of  those  who,  having  been  in 
receipt  of  wages  at  which  our  east-end  poor 
would  rejoice,  are  suddenly  deprived  by 
accident  or  death  of  the  power  of  maintaining 
their  belongings  ?  Could  any  plan  better  be 
devised  to  make  them  spend  freely  than  the 
assurance  that  the  suddenness  of  the  fate 
which  overtakes  them  will  create  such  sympa- 
thy that  their  families  will  be  amply  provided 
for  ?  If  the  funds  must  be  raised,  at  least  let 
them  be  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
surance the  man  has  effected  during  his  life, 
and  let  the  man  who  makes  no  provision  be 
branded  as  an  enemy  to  society.  In  our  pre- 
sent way  of  charity  we,  in  our  pity  for  the 
special  cases,  lose  sight  of  the  wrong  done  to 
the  needy  whose  cases  are  not  made  thus 
prominent,  who  none  the  less  have  fought  a 
better  fight.  And  meanwhile  we  are  losing 
the  discipline  which  comes  of  wise  self-repres- 
sion. We  are  losing  that  insight  into 
character  which  the  careful  consideration  of 
a  difficult  case  entails.  We  are  losing  that 
knowledge  of  our  relation  to  God,  and  His 
relation  to  us,  which  in  these  later  days  may 
be  thus  best  studied.  In  old  times  the  con- 
ditions of  society  were  such  that  this  matter 
had  in  the  main  to  be  studied  in  the  relations 
of  a  shepherd  to  his  sheep,  of  the  husband- 
man to  his  vineyard — the  human  relation- 
ships of  the  great  mass  of  men  were  hardly 
fit  symbols  of  the  divine.  The  teaching 
of  our  Lord  advanced  this  study,  claimed 
for  man  made  in  the  image  of  God  a 
power  of  seeing  in  the  human  the  Divine 
ideal,  and  thank  God,  the  influence  of  His 
life  and  teaching  on  the  world  has,  in  the 
ages  since,  made  the  study  more  possible. 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  second  saying,  which,  if 
it  be  apocryphal,  has  yet  in  it  the  ring  of  His 
teaching  who  saw  in  the  merchantman  seek- 
ing goodly  pearls,  not  avarice  to  be  avoided, 
but  earnestness  to  be  copied,  who  bade  us 
make  friends  by  means  of  the  mammon  of 
unrighteousness,  was  the  friend  of  publicans, 
and  chose  one  of  them  as  His  apostle.  Be 
ye  good  business  men — let  us  read  the  words. 
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And  the  very  first  lesson  the  business  man 
learns  is  the  risk  of  an  unwise  investment. 
Be  sure  he  was  no  beginner  who  sold  his  all 
to  buy  the  pearl  of  great  price.  Smaller  men 
make  their  gains  in  smaller  ways.  He  was 
neither  the  niggard  of  the  last  century  type, 
nor  the  speculator  of  our  days,  but  a  man 
who  could  wait,  and  do  a  bold  thing  when 
experience  justified  it.  But  to  talk  of  charity 
and  business  in  the  same  breath  seems  absurd. 
In  one  respect  we  copy  the  worst  type  of 
business  men,  in  flash  advertisements,  and  in 
the  determination  to  get  money  by  all  means. 
In  all  other  respects  we  are  more  like  chil- 
dren near  a  sweet-shop  than  money-changers 
at  business.  In  charity  how  few  think  of  in- 
vesting their  money,  of  waiting  till  a  really 
good  object  comes  before  them  and  helping 
it  adequately.  As  a  rule  we  spend  our  money 
in  doles  on  any  harrowing  case,  and  then,  like 
the  children  aforesaid,  see  something  on  which 
we  would  have  liked  to  spend  the  money 
which  is  gone.  Three  things  seem  specially  to 
be  wanted  in  almsgiving.  First,  the  setting 
apart  a  regular  sum  for  charity  ;  putting  it  on 
one  side  as  a  man  puts  by  his  money  for  rent 
and  taxes,  for  education  and  clothing,  consider- 
ing it  a  claim  on  his  resources,  not  allowing  the 
amount  spent  to  depend  on  the  accident  of 
appeals.  The  principle  of  laying-by  in  store  as 
God  has  blessed  us  is,  one  fears,  little  observed. 
We  give  according  to  the  fervour  of  the  ap- 
peal, the  obstinacy  of  the  beggar,  the  fascina- 
tion of  a  bazaar,  or  the  social  rank  of  the 
concert  giver.  If  charity  be  not  so  given  in 
most  cases,  what  inean  the  advertisements 
which  differ  not  in  style  and  taste,  but  only 
in  the  object  for  which  money  is  asked,  from 
the  appeals  to  join  a  company — appeals  of 
which  a  French  writer  said,  in  speaking  of  an 
untruthful  man — he  lied — he  lied  like — a 
prospectus  ?  The  appeal  to  unworthy  motives 
is  killing  out  the  spirit  of  charity.  We  think 
of  the  money,  not  of  the  meaning  of  giving. 
Secondly,  we  want  wise  management  of 
charity  as  an  investment.  We  want  not 
merely  to  spend  the  money  we  have,  but  to 
watch  where  it  goes.  Charitable  people  say 
hard  things  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society.  Those  who  have  worked  on  the 
district  committees  know  that  though  it  is  no 
faultless  institution,  it  has  at  least  riveted  on 
the  minds  of  the  charitable  the  difficulty  of 
wise  giving.  A  member  of  such  a  committee 
will  generally  find  that  he  spends  not  less 
but  a  good  deal  more  directly  than  in  the 
days  of  doles.  He  gathers  up  the  driblets 
of  charity  which  wasted  themselves  on  a 
thirsty  soil,  and  turns  them  into  a  reservoir. 


And  the  result  is  that  the  return  induces  him 
to  spend  more  largely  on  a  good  case.  He 
spends  at  any  rate  on  one  or  two  cases,  which 
are  thereby  thoroughly  relieved,  what  he  dis- 
tributed over  a  dozen  more  or  less  deserving, 
none  of  which  were  really  bettered.  In  the 
undeserving  cases  he  did  positive  harm.  In 
the  deserving  cases  with  so  small  a  dole  he 
could  do  little  good.  Now  he  spends  his 
money  with  thought.  He  may  sometimes  even 
have  for  months  a  balance  ;  but  the  '  good ' 
case  comes  and  then  he  wants  his  savings. 
The  business  parallel  is  pretty  exact.  A  man 
who  knows  of  a  good  thing  does  not  invest 
only  in  shillings.  He  puts  in  all  he  has 
saved  by  wise  management.  And  as  a  good 
many  men  have  had  to  learn  this  by  the  bitter 
experience  of  ill-chosen  investment,  so  let  us 
trust  our  experience  in  charity  may  lead  to 
the  same  result.  The  third  thing  we  want  is 
a  business  way  of  doing  matters.  The  Charity 
Organization  Society  is  only  a  pioneer,  and 
if  men  do  not  like  it  let  them  establish  some- 
thing else.  Each  parish  should  have  a  Charity 
Board,  such  as  exists,  for  instance,  under  the 
direction  of  the  vicar  of  St.  Mary,  Maryle- 
bone.  Churchmen  and  nonconformists,  shop- 
keepers and  men  of  leisure,  sit  side  by  side  to 
consider  the  cases  of  distress.  When  charity 
is  properly  managed,  it  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  denominations.  The  knowledge 
of  each  individual  acquired  through  his  busi- 
ness or  religious  relations  will  be  useful  in 
determining  the  need  of  each  case.  But  relief 
will  no  longer  be  connected  with  such  and 
such  a  body.  The  reproach  which  makes  so 
many  working  men  of  independent  character 
stand  off  from  rehgion  altogether  will  be  done 
away.  Men  will  feel  they  are  relieved  be- 
cause they  are  in  need,  not  because  they 
belong  to  this  or  that  Church.  Clergymen 
will  no  longer  be  obliged  to  sign  as  a  qualifi- 
cation for  a  pension,  such  a  paper  as  came 
the  other  day  into  the  writer's  hands.  "  I  here- 
by certify  that is  a  regular  attendant  at 

-Church,  and  a  communicant."     Perhaps 


many  parishes  will  then  develop  a  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  who  has  been  hitherto  a 
mute  inglorious  Gladstone,  to  sketch  out  a 
budget,  and  enable  the  charitable  of  the  locality 
to  forecast  what  amount  will  be  required  of 
them  for  the  year  to  be  spent  by  the  Charity 
Board.  If  these  three  requisites  for  business- 
like charity  were  fulfilled,  we  should  put 
almsgiving  on  a  new  basis. 

It  w\\\  attain  a  higher  dignity  when  the 
difficulty  of  the  work  is  seen,  and  it  will 
meet  with  consideration  worthy  of  the  work. 
The  case  stands  thus.     He  who  "  was   rich, 
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yet  for  our  sakes  became  poor  that  we 
through  His  poverty  might  be  rich,"  found 
the  work  hard  work.  It  cost  him  thirty-three 
years'  work,  and  a  death  for  which  we  have  no 
epithet.  The  disciple  is  not  above  his  mas- 
ter :  is  it  hkely  that  we  can  with  ease  vicari- 
ously relieve  the  misery  of  the  world  ?  No  ;  we 
must  have  something  of  His  spirit,  work  with 
somewhat  of  His  method.  Some  thirty  years 
since  the  engineers  at  Dover  built  a  sea-wall; 
they  built  it  strong  and  thick  in  a  line  at 
right-angles  to  the  swell.  The  waves  dashed 
against  it,  and  their  force  was  increased  by 
the  resistance  it  offered.  They  broke  over 
the  softer  ground  behind,  till,  the  support 
being  washed  away,  the  wall  became  an  easy 
prey  to  their  violence.     Then  the  engineers. 


wise  by  experience,  built  the  wall  in  a  semi- 
circle ;  the  waves  dashed  along  it,  and,  finding 
no  resistance,  were  diverted  at  the  end  of  the 
wall  into  the  sea,  and  harmlessly  expended 
themselves  on  an  unresisting  medium.  Our 
charity  has  hitherto  lacked  this  element 
of  thought.  It  has  met  evil  by  opposing 
money-bags  to  misery.  The  money-bags  have 
been  dissipated,  but  the  misery  has  not 
abated. 

To  meet  the  misery  of  man,  human  thought, 
human  exertion,  the  lack  of  which  has  caused 
the  misery,  must  be  called  into  activity. 
The  evil  thus  met  will  not  overpower  the 
agencies  created  to  resist  it.  It  will  melt 
away  before  the  agencies  called  into  existence 
by  the  example  of  our  Divine  Master. 


ELECTRICITY,  THE  FORCE  OF  THE  FUTURE. 


WHAT  is  Electricity  ?  This  is  a  ques- 
tion which  has  always  perplexed  us 
and  perplexes  us  still.  This  perplexity  is, 
however,  of  little  consequence,  for  we  have 
of  late  years  made  enormous  strides  in  the 
appHcations  of  this  subtle  force.  We  are 
now  getting  a  fair  acquaintance  with  elec- 
tricity, and  this  acquaintance  is  giving  us 
lessons  as  to  the  sources  from  which  it  can 
best  be  obtained,  and  how  it  can  be  em- 
ployed. 

We  read  of  the  old  philosopher  Thales 
rubbing  a  piece  of  yellow  amber  on  his  rough 
baize  garment,  and  then  picking  up  with  it 
bits  of  down  and  floating  feathers.  This 
experiment  of  the  old  Greek  philosopher, 
dated  600  years  before  Christ,  seems  to  have 
no  connection  whatever  with  the  elaborate 
plans  now  adopted  for  developing  electricity 
that  gives  us  light  of  such  intensity  as  to 
compare  with  the  sun  for  brilliancy,  and  heat 
so  intense  that  it  can  even  volatize  refractory 
carbon.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  force  is 
the  same,  the  difference  is  in  the  intensity. 
Thales  not  only  rubbed  the  amber  and  lifted 
up  light  substances  by  its  influence,  but  he 
endeavoured  to  explain  the  cause.  He  said 
the  amber  held  a  soul  or  essence  which  was 
awakened  by  friction,  and  went  forth  from 
the  body  in  which  it  had  previously  lain 
dormant,  and  brought  back  the  small  particles 
by  the  invisible  effluvium  which  it  emitted. 
This  was  the  first  hint  given  to  the  world 
of  this  subtle  force  which  resides  in  every- 
thing and  is  as  universal  as  gravitation  itself; 
and  from  this  substance,  amber — electron — 
the  name  electricity  itself  is  derived. 


We  have  after  this  no  more  direct  notice 
of  this  force  till  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  Dr.  Gilbert  announced 
to  the  world  a  Hst  of  about  twenty  substances, 
which  he  rubbed,  and  with  them  attracted 
not  only  light  floating  bodies,  "  but  all  solid 
matters  whatever,  including  metals,  water, 
and  oil."  We  next  hear  of  Mr.  Boyle  and 
Otto  Guericke  making  experiments,  and 
to  the  former  is  accredited  the  first  seeing  of 
the  electric  light,  while  the  latter  was  the  first 
to  make  an  electric  machine.  This  machine 
consisted  of  a  sulphur  ball  which  was  turned 
on  an  axis,  and  the  hand  was  pressed  near 
it  to  serve  as  a  rubber.  From  this,  the 
delighted  philosopher  obtained  not  only 
flashes  of  light,  but  the  snapping  of  the 
electric  spark.  To  this  philosopher  is  as- 
cribed the  discovery  of  electrical  repulsion. 
He  observed  that  when  a  feather  or  any  light 
substance  was  electrified  and  detached  from 
the  surface  of  the  body  from  which  it  was 
charged,  it  would  not  again  go  near  that 
body,  but  was  driven  away.  Upon  these 
experiments  of  attraction  and  repulsion, 
Otto  Guericke  endeavoured  to  explain 
the  motion  of  the  moon  round  the  earth,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  were  made  known  that  this  notion 
was  dispelled. 

Thus  little  by  little  more  became  known. 
Experiments  also  proved  that  certain  sub- 
stances conducted  electricity  freely  and  others 
did  not ;  and  that  those  substances  which 
gave  out  electricity  freely  when  excited  were 
the  very  worst  conductors,  and  vice  versa. 

Next  came  the  discovery  of  the  Leyden 
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jar,  by  which  it  was  found  that  electricity 
could  be  stored  up ;  and  a  number  of  Leyden 
jars  were  arranged  in  a  series  and  thus  a 
battery  was  formed.  With  batteries  of  this 
description  Franklin  is  said  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  magnetizing  steel  needles.  This 
is  the  first  notice  of  the  connection  between 
magnetism  and  electricity.  Among  other 
experiments  he  drew  electricity  from  the 
clouds  by  means  of  a  kite,  and  proved  it 
to  be  identical  with  that  obtained  by  an 
ordinary  machine. 

A  new  phase  was  given  to  the  science 
when,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  discoveries  of  Galvani  and  Volta  led  to 
another  method  of  setting  free  electricity,  by 
the  combination  called  the  galvanic  battery. 
In  all  such  battery  arrangements  electricity 
is  set  free  by  chemical  force,  i.e.  by  two 
metals  of  an  opposite  character,  one  of  which 
readily  dissolves  in  the  acid  liquid  used  in 
charging.  A  simple  cell  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment we  show  in  Fig.  i. 


How  then  is  electricity  produced  ?  In 
many  ways.  If  we  take  the  ordinary  plate 
or  cylinder  machine,  mechanical  energy  must 
be  employed  to  work  the  machine,  this 
energy  is  changed  into  electric  energy;  in  the 
battery,  chemical  action  of  acid  on  the  zinc, 
i.e.  chemical  energy,  is  changed  into  electrical 
energy. 

We  cannot  create  force,  any  more  than  we 
can  create  matter.  A  force  of  one  kind  can 
only  be  gained  at  the  expense  of  another 
kind  of  force.  Take  an  ordinary  case  of  rub- 
bing two  bits  of  wood  together  :  they  become 
heated ;  the  mechanical  work  of  friction 
is  thus  changed  into  heat.  In  the  case  of 
rubbing  a  piece  of  amber,  sealing  wax,  or 
ebonite  with  flannel,  muscular  force  is  used, 

•  Figs.  I   to  4  arc  reproduced  by  permission   from   Des- 
chaners  "  Natural  Philosophy." 


and  the  force  is  transformed  into  electric 
force,  that  gives  to  the  amber,  sealing  wax, 
or  ebonite  the  power  of  lifting  bits  of  paper, 
pith  balls,  or  any  light  substances.  When 
the  force  is  dissipated,  another  supply  of 
mechanical  energy  is  necessary  to  excite  the 
electrical ;  and  we  must  bear  this  in  mind, 
that  any  force  generated  will  give  out  exactly 
as  much  energy  as  is  given  to  it ;  but  a  good 
deal  goes  off  as  heat. 

In  the  ordinary  electric  machine  the  elec- 
tric energy  produced  is  entirely  developed 
from  mechanical  work;  but  not  all  the  me- 
chanical work  is  changed  into  electricity,  for  a 
part  of  it  is  dissipated  in  heat.  A  very  pretty 
illustration,  of  mechanical  force  developing 
electricity,  is  to  take  two  plates  of  metal, 
one  of  copper,  another  of  zinc ;  having 
attached  to  each  an  insulating  handle,  join 
to  each  plate  a  wire  connected  with  a  deUcate 
galvanometer ;  on  gently  striking  the  plates 
together  a  current  of  electricity  is  detected 
by  the  deflection  of  the  needle,  and  a  similar 
current  is  produced  on  separating  them,  but 
the  needle  will  move  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. The  mere  act  of  stirring  up  a  little 
milk  as  it  is  boihng  is  sufficient  to  set  free 
electricity,  and  even  the  smallest  mechanical 
action  can,  under  proper  control,  be  shown 
to  produce  electricity. 

Again,  on  the  other  hand,  electric  action 
can  be  changed  into  mechanical  energy,  or 
heating  energy  ;  and  chemical  energy  can  be 
changed  into  heat  force  and  electric  energy. 

Take,  for  example,  a  current  of  electricity 
frOm  a  battery  :  this  can  be  carried  by  a  wire, 
which  must  be  covered  with  some  insulating 
substance,   several  times  round   a  piece  of 


soft  iron,  as  in  Fig.  2 ;  the  iron  at  once 
becomes  a  magnet.  It  at  once,  if  free  to 
move,  arranges  itself  north  and  south,  and 
acts  in  every  way  like  a  permanent  magnet. 
Here  the  chemical  force  from  the  battery  is 
changed  into  magnetic  force,  which  travels 
along  the  wire.  In  fact,  the  wire  itself  ac- 
quires magnetic  powers,   and  magnetism  is 
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only  another  form  of  electricity.     If  we  take 
a  helix  of  wire  by  itself,  as  in  Fig.  3,  and 


send  through  it  a  current  from  the  battery, 
the  wire  becomes  strongly  magnetised,  which 
may  readily  be  tested.  If  the  N.  end  of  a 
permanent  magnet  be  presented  to  the  N. 
end  of  the  coil,  repulsion  at  once  takes  place, 
but  if  the  S.  end  be  presented,  attraction 
is  the  result.  The  wire  will  also  be  found 
to  have  risen  in  temperature.  A  part  there- 
fore of  the  chemical  force  is  changed  into 
electrical,  and  a  part  into  heat  force. 

A  bar  of  iron  magnetised  from  a  battery 
is  called  an  electro-magnet.  The  difference 
between  a  piece  of  iron  that  is  not  mag- 
netised and  a  magnet  is,  that  the  former 
attracts  both  poles  alike,  but  in  magnets 
like  poles  repel  and  unlike  poles  attract. 

Several  discoveries  of  the  late  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy  were  due  to  the  chemical  work 
which  he  was  able  to  get  out  of  the  first 
really  large  battery  that  was  made.  This 
was  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain,  where  he  put  together  as  many  as 
two  thousand  cells  of  copper  and  zinc 
couples.  With  a  current  from  this  enormous 
arrangement  potassium  and  sodium  were 
first  separated  in  their  elementary  form  from 
the  salts  containing  them.  With  this  same 
arrangement  which  gave  such  good  chemical 
results,  Sir  Humphry  Davy  first  produced 
the  heating  effect  on  two  charcoal  points  at 
the  ends  of  the  wires  leading  from  the  bat- 
tery, so  as  to  get  a  very  briUiant  electric  light. 
This  was  the  first  electric  light  of  any  inten- 
sity that  had  ever  been  witnessed.  In  this 
case  zinc  was  being  dissolved  in  the  battery 
by  the  acid,  thus  setting  free  chemical  force 
and  heat  force  of  very  great  intensity;     The 


zinc,  in  fact,  was  the  fuel  employed  for  sup- 
plying the  energy. 

Still  later  Mr.  Gassiott  made  a  much  larger 
battery,  consisting  of  nine  thousand  couples  ,• 
but  this  has  been  echpsed  by  an  immensely 
larger  and  more  powerful  arrangement  by 
Dr.  Warren  De  la  Rue.  This  is  the  largest 
battery,  we  believe,  that  has  ever  been  made, 
and  consists  of  the  enormous  number  of 
fourteen  thousand  six  hundred  cells,  and  its 
results  are  as  magnificent  as  the  proportions 
of  the  battery  itself. 

Electric  force  developed  in  this  form  from 
batteries  at  the  expense  of  zinc  is  too  costly 
for  general  employment  as  a  mechanical 
or  lighting  agent.  The  electricity  em- 
ployed for  all  working  purposes  is  more 
cheaply  derived  from  the  combustion  of  coal, 
and  the  battery,  for  these  purposes,  has 
been  discarded. 

The  steam-engine  has  become  our  great 
producer  of  electric  force,  and  the  one  object 
of  inventors  now  is  to  get  out  of  the  engine 
the  utmost  electric  energy  at  the  least  pos 
sible  cost. 

Combined  with  the  steam  -  engine  we 
must  mention  the  discovery  of  the  late  Dr. 
Faraday,  the  discoverer  of  electro-magnet- 
ism, who  first  contrived  a  very  ingenious 
machine  for  showing  that  not  only  will  a 
magnet  revolve  round  a  wire,  carrying  a 
battery  current  of  electricity,  but  that  such 
a  conducting  wire  itself  will  revolve  round 
a  magnet.  The  powerful  magneto-dynamic 
machines  that  are  now  used  to  produce 
powerful  electric  currents  are  the  results  of 
the  labours  of  this  earnest  philosopher. 
Another  important  discovery  due  to  Fara- 
day is  that  electric  currents  can  be  induced 
or  given  to  wires,  or  cores  of  iron,  without 
their  being  in  actual  contact  with  the  sources 
of  electricity.  The  skilful  combinations  of 
these  principles  have  been  applied  in  the 
construction  of  the  Gramme,  the  Siemens, 
the  Brush,  the  Biirgin,  and  the  various  other 
magneto-motor  machines  which  are  now 
giving  us  the  electric  light  at  a  comparatively 
small  cost.  A  brief  description  of  the 
earliest  and  simplest  of  these  machines  must 
suffice  for  our  purpose ;  the  later  and  more 
complicated  forms  are  only  more  complete 
developments  of  the  same  principles. 

A  very  simple  experiment  will  suffice  to 
show  even  the  most  uninitiated  what  is 
meant  by  an  induced  current.  If  a  small 
permanent  magnet  be  held  near  to  a  piece  of 
soft  iron,  the  piece  of  iron  becomes  a  magnet 
and  will  hold  up  small  pieces  of  iron  or 
iron  filings  ;  on  removing  the  iron   from  the 
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influence  of  the  magnet,  the  force  disappears 
and  the  pieces  of  iron  no  longer  chng  to  it. 
The  same  effect  is  produced  if  a  bar  magnet 
is  placed  in  a  coil  of  wire,  also  if  one  coil  be 
inserted  within  another  coil.  This  was  the 
discovery  of  Faraday  in  1831,  and  it  was 
very  quickly  applied  in  the  construction  of 
the  various  magneto-electric  machines.  The 
first  was  made  by  causing  a  magnet  to  re- 
volve close  to  a  double  coil  of  wire,  and 
this  developed  in  the  coil  powerful  currents 
of  electricity.  The  next  most  successful 
arrangement  was  that  which  fixed  the  battery 
of  permanent  magnets  and  made  a  double 
coil  of  wire  to  revolve  close  to  and  opposite 
the  poles  of  the  magnet,  before  which  they 
are  rotated  with  great  speed  by  an  endless 
band  carried  round  the  circumference  of  the 
axis  and  of  the  large  wheel.  This  is  known 
as  Clarke's  machine,  and  is  shown  in  Fig.  4. 


Fig.  4. 

Here  again  the  mechanical  energy  of  turning 
the  handle  which  rotates  the  double  coil  is 
changed  into  electric  energy,  and  the  more 
rapid  the  rotation  the  greater  the  amount 
of  electricity  set  free. 

Just  one  word  of  explanation  as  to  how 
the  electric  currents  are  formed. 

The  cores  of  the  electro-magnets  are 
fixed  to  an  iron  plate,  so  that  they  really 
form  an  electro-magnet  of  the  horse-shoe  form. 


By  magnetic  repulsion  the  N  end  is  always 
opposite  the  S  end  of  the  permanent  magnets, 
and  the  magnetic  intensity  is  greatest  when 
the  electro-magnet  is  horizontal,  as  in  Fig.  4  ; 
but  in  the  course  of  its  rotation  it  is  as  often 
vertical  as  horizontal,  then  the  current  is  weak- 
est; then  at  every  half  revolution  it  will  be 
horizontal,  but  its  magnetism  will  be  reversed, 
for  the  coil  being  reversed,  its  poles  must 
necessarily  be  changed.  These  rotations 
are,  however,  so  rapid,  and  the  change  of 
polarity  equally  rapid,  that  the  effect  is  ap- 
parently to  produce  a  continuous  current. 
This  current  is  conveyed  along  wires,  and 
can  be  used  for  lighting,  heating,  or  chemical 
work,  as  may  be  required.  The  wires  are 
connected  with  metallic  springs  that  press 
continually  on  the  axis  of  the  electro- 
magnet, which  axis  is  cut  in  two,  and  a 
piece  of  bone  or  box-wood  inserted,  to  insu- 
late one  half  from  the  other.  The 
current  circulates  in  one  direction 
only  as  long  as  the  electro-magnet 
is  passing  from  one  horizontal 
position  to  the  other,  then  it  is 
reversed,  and  so  on  during  every 
half  rotation. 

In  this  simple  machine  we  have 
the  secret  of  all  the  elaborate  elec- 
tro-motors now  used  for  lighting 
purposes.  The  permanent  mag- 
nets are,  however,  frequently  re- 
placed by  electro-magnets;  or,  it 
permanent  magnets  are  employed, 
they  are  generally  very  weak,  for 
the  rapid  rotation  of  the  electro- 
magnet is  found  to  react  on  the 
other  so  that  each  is  immensely 
strengthened.  The  magnets  are 
combined  in  series  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  effect,  and  the 
rotation  of  the  armatures  in  many 
cases  reaches  as  many  as  eight 
hundred  revolutions  per  minute.  A 
small  machine  of  this  kind  will 
_  drive  a  lathe,  or  work  a  saw ;  a 

'  '^  large  one  will  give  a  powerful  light, 

or  do  such  heavy  mechanical  work 
as   driving  looms,   turning  larger 
lathes  or  heavier  saws. 

As  we  have  referred  to  both  the  galvanic 
battery  and  the  steam-engine  as  our  source 
of  energy  for  working  these  machines,  we  may 
note  this  difference.  In  burning  coal  a  large 
portion  of  its  energy  is  dissipated  in  heat, 
whereas  when  a  battery  is  employed  nearly 
eight-ninths  of  its  work  is  converted  into  elec- 
tric energy.  One  pound  of  coal,  however, 
will  do  as  much  work  in  a  steam-engine  iia 
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driving  a  dynamo  machine  as  nine  pounds 
of  zinc  burnt  in  a  battery,  and  thirty  pounds 
of  coal  cost  the  same  as  one  pound  of  zinc, 
which  is  considerably  in  favour  of  coal.  We 
have  also  several  engines  well  adapted  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  dynamo  machines, 
worked  entirely  by  gas.  In  many  respects 
these  gas-engines  are  preferable  to  the  fur- 
nace engines  in  which  coal  is  used,  for  they 
are  cleaner,  and  are  always  ready  for  work. 
Falling  water  may  also  be  employed  for  de- 
veloping electric  energy.  This  is  not  merely 
an  idea,  but  has  been  worked  out  in  fact,  for  Sir 
William  Armstrong,  at  Craigside,  near  New- 
castle, is  now  using  the  water  from  a  running 
brook  to  work  a  turbine  which  produces  a 
force  equal  to  that  of  a  four  horse-power 
engine ;  so,  as  he  says,  "  the  brook  lights  his 
house."  It  has  been  said  that  the  Falls  of 
Niagara  could  develop  enough  electricity  to 
light  the  whole  city  of  New  York,  and  that  the 
electric  current  for  such  a  purpose  could  be 
brought  to  that  city  by  means  of  a  small  wire. 
In  our  sketch  we  have  supposed  that  the 
Falls  are  not  only  able  to  light  the  city 
of  New  York,  but  that  the  electric  motors, 
worked  by  large  turbines,  with  water  diverted 
from  the  Falls,  could  work  looms,  drive  tram- 
cars  and  boats,  and  supply  houses  with  small 
currents  for  working  even  the  sewing-machine. 
On  the  same  pjrinciple  sufficient  energy  might 


be  developed  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tidal  water  of  the  Thames  to  light  up  a 
great  part  of  the  City  of  London.  With 
proper  application  the  greater  number  of 
waterfalls  and  running  streams — energy  now 
wasted — could  be  utilised,  and  electricity  as 
an  illuminator  could  be  cheaply  enjoyed. 
Windmills  could  even  be  employed  for  the 
purpose  ;  but  the  uncertainty  of  this  force 
could  not  be  relied  upon,  so  that  as  a  sub- 
stitute merely  could  it  be  employed. 

The  various  methods  by  which  electricity 
is  best  conveyed  from  the  generator  to  the 
spot  where  it  is  destined  to  perform  its  work 
must  be  left  out  here.  Some  philosophers 
of  the  present  day  have  proposed  that  we 
should  have  gigantic  central  engines  to  work 
lynamo-electric  machines,  and  from  these 
wires  should  be  laid  conveying  a  current  of 
electricity  to  various  towns  requiring  it  for 
work  of  different  kinds.  These  engines,  if 
steam  were  employed,  should  be  near  to  our 
coal-pits,  so  as  to  cheapen  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  cost  of  production.  If  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  coal  -  pit,  the  fuel  for 
such  an  engine  could  be  used  without 
even  the  cost  of  bringing  the  fuel  to  the  sur- 
face. 

In  our  remarks  we  have  confined  our 
attention  mostly  to  electricity  employed  for 
lighting  purposes.    We  are  not  limited  to  this 
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use,  for  it  is  already  being  employed  to  drive 
a  locomotive  in  Paris,  and  a  railway  made  at 
Berlin  by  Messrs.  Siemens  is  still  success- 
I'ully  at  work,  while  an  experiment  of  the 
same  kind  is  going  on  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Sydenham  ;  this  may  be  a  mere  beginning 
of  its  use  for  putting  off  our  Hnes  the 
engines  worked  by  steam.  Electricity  for 
driving  engines  on  the  Metropolitan  lines  of 
railway,  on  our  various  tram  lines,  and  espe- 
cially on  such  a  line  as  is  proposed  for  our 
Channel  Tunnel  scheme,  would  be  a  very  great 
advantage  over  the  now  old  steam-engine 
system.  Not  the  least  advantage  of  using 
electricity  for  purposes  of  locomotion  would 
be  the  lighter  construction  of  cars,  lines, 
and  bridges,  thus  cheapening  considerably 
the  first  cost  of  construction.  Another 
advantage  would  be  that  every  car  would  carry 
its  own  motor,  and  would  therefore  be  more 
easily  controlled,  both  for  stopping  and  pro- 
pelling purposes. 

When  electricity  is  employed  either  for 
lighting  or  engine  purposes,  the  air  is  not  con- 
taminated by  carbonic  acid  gas  and  other 
poisonous  products,  which  make  ventilation 
a  matter  of  so  much  difficulty  in  all  tunnel 
schemes.  Electricity  may  also  be  used  for 
heating  purposes — water  can  be  readily  boiled 
by  its  application. 

We  have  not  in  this  paper  answered 
our  first  question,  but  we  have  shown  how 
readily  electricity  can  be  developed  from  other 
forces,  and  how  easily  it  can  be  itself  con- 
verted into  an  energy  of  another  kind.  What 
electricity  will  do  for  us  in  the  future  we 
will  not  attempt  to  predict  beyond  this,  that 
it  admits  of  being  employed  in  so  very  many 
ways  that  it  undoubtedly  will  do  more  for  us 
than  the  most  enthusiastic  amongst  us  have 
ever  yet  ventured  to  hope.  Even  while  we 
write  we  see  that  a  Frenchman  has  discovered 
an  arrangement  by  which  electricity  can  be 
stored  in  small  quantities  and  made  available 
for  household  lighting  and  workshop  appli- 
ances. 

Sir  William  Thomson's  experiments  on  this 
battery  arrangement  are  so  interesting  and 
important  that  we  cannot  close  this  paper 
without  taking  some  notice  of  them. 

The  battery  itself,  which  is  called  a  secon- 
dary battery  because  it  receives  its  charge  of 
electricity  from  either  a  dynamo  machine  or 
another  battery,  is  the  invention  of  M. 
Faure.  It  consists  of  two  lead  plates  covered 
with  redlead  enclosed  in  felt  and,  to  keep 
them  in  small  space,  rolled  up.  Those 
sent  to  Sir  William  Thomson  consisted 
of  four  separate  batteries,  each  rolled  into  a 


spiral  of  about  five  inches  in  diameter  and 
ten  inches  in  height.  They  contained  alter- 
nate sheets  of  metallic  lead  and  lead-oxide 
wrapped  in  felt  moistened  with  acidulated 
water.  The  whole  was  enclosed  in  a  wooden 
box  of  about  a  cubic  foot,  and  weighed 
75  lbs.  The  electrodes  were  flattened  down 
outside  the  box,  and  the  battery,  after  being 
charged  by  M.  Faure  at  Paris  on  a  Tuesday, 
reached  Sir  William  Thomson  at  Glasgow  late 
on  the  Thursday  evening  following,  or  about 
seventy-two  hours  after  it  was  charged.  This 
wonderful"box  of  electricity,"  as  Sir  W.Thom- 
son called  it, ''  held  in  the  space  of  one  cubic 
foot  a  power  equivalent  to  nearly  one  million 
of  foot-pounds."  Imagine  this  box  brought 
all  the  way  from  Paris  to  Glasgow,  with  its 
store  of  electric  energy  which  could  be  used 
in  any  way  and  at  any  time,  and  losing  none 
in  its  transit  !  This  storing  of  preserved 
energy  for  use  at  any  time  has  long  been  a 
problem  that  electricians  have  endeavoured 
to  solve.  As  Sir  William  Thomson  says,  "  it  is 
an  aspiration  which  he  scarcely  expected  or 
hoped  to  live  t-o  see  realised."  Should  the 
severe  tests  that  this  eminent  electrician  is 
carrying  out  prove  satisfactory,  the  problem 
may  then  be  said  to  be  fairly  solved. 

One  very  interesting  application  was  of 
a  surgical  kind,  and  is  given  by  Sir  William 
Thomson  as  follows :  "  A  few  days  ago 
my  colleague,  Professor  George  Buchanan, 
carried  away  from  my  laboratory  one  of 
the  lead  cells,  weighing  about  i8  lbs.,  in 
his  carriage,  and  by  it  ignited  the  thick 
platinum  wire  of  a  galvanic  ecraseur,  and 
bloodlessly  removed  a  naevoid  tumour  from 
the  tongue  of  a  young  boy  in  about  a  minute 
of  time.  The  operation  would  have  occupied 
over  ten  minutes  if  performed  by  the  ordinary 
chain  ecraseur,  as  it  must  have  been  had  the 
Faure  cell  not  been  available,  because  in  the 
circumstances  the  surgical  electrician,  with 
his  paraphernalia  of  voltaic  battery  to  be  set 
up  beforehand,  would  not  have  been  prac- 
tically admissible." 

The  announcement  that  this  marvellous  box 
contained  a  stored  energy  equal  to  a  million 
foot-pounds  seemed  startling  to  many  who 
read  this  announcement  in  the  Times.  As 
the  amount  of  energy  given  out  by  a  machine 
is  always  reckoned  by  what  engineers  call 
"  units  of  work,"  it  is  well  to  note  what  it 
means.  The  work  required  to  lift  i  lb.  i  ft. 
high  is  called  "  one  unit  of  work,"  and  to  raise 
I  lb.  lo  ft.,  or  lo  lbs.  i  ft.  high,  would  be 
ten  units  of  work.  So  the  energy  of  the  elec- 
tricity stored  in  this  small  box  was  capable,  by 
its  proper  application  to  a  machine,  of  rais- 
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ing  10,000  lbs.  100  ft.  high.  The  wonderful 
part  is,  however,  that  a  portion  of  the  energy- 
can  be  used  at  one  place  and  a  portion  at 
another,  and  it  may  be  drawn  off,  as  it  were, 
in  driblets  for  purposes  requiring  small  power, 
and  its  total  results  would  be  equal  to  a  force 
required  to  raise  1,000,000  lbs.  i  ft.  high. 
The  energy  of  this  battery  can  be  used  for 
lighting,  heating,  or  mechanical  work,  or  it 
can  be  divided  among  all  these  purposes. 
We  may  therefore  in  a  short  time  probably 
be  able  to  get  in  a  store  of  electricity  to  light 


our  houses,  work  the  sewing-machine,  turn  a 
lathe,  or  boil  our  kettle  ;  and  when  this  sup- 
ply is  finished,  send  the  box  back  to  be  freshly- 
filled.  This  store  of  energy,  however,  must 
be  obtained  at  a  cost  less  than  that  of  gas 
to  make  it  popular.  But  we  only  have  to  wait. 
In  Mr.  Hunt's  "  Poetry  of  Science "  we 
meet  with  this  expression,  which  seems  to  be 
every  year  nearer  its  fulfilment,  "  Electricity 
and  mechanics  promise  to  subdue  both  time 
and  space."  What,  then,  will  be  the  future 
of  the  energy  of  electricity  ? 

JOHN    A.    BOWER. 


THE  CLAPHAM  SECT.* 

BRIGHT  be  thy  greenery,  and  sweet  thy  grass, 
Fair-memoried  Clapham  !   for  there  lived  in  thee, 
Far  from  the  selfish  strife  of  class  with  class, 

A  pure  white-vested  gospel  company, 
V»' ho  brewed  rich  brewst  of  Christian  love  to  soothe 

The  soreness  of  the  time.     The  world  will  still 
Paint  Nature's  face,  and  bastardise  the  truth 

With  blazoned  hes  and  meretricious  skill ; 
But,  while  they  fed  their  gaze  with  gilded  shows, 

Ye  ploughed  and  delved,  and  sowed  the  loamy  lea 
With  germing  seed  that  gentle-bladed  grows 

Into  the  branchy  firmness  of  a  tree 
Dropping  rich  fruit,  from  whose  rare  fulness  Fame 
Weaves  leafy  crowns  to  grace  each  honoured  name. 

JOHN    STUART    BLACKIE. 


THE   HORSE   AND   HIS    OWNER. 

By  the  R.EV.  J.  G.  WOOD,  M.A. 


PART    II. 


FROM  the  preceding  description  of  the 
hoof,  the  reader  will  have  seen  that  it 
is  a  structure  of  exceeding  complexity,  and 
that  if  it  be  considered  insufficient  for  hard 
work  on  artificial  roads,  any  appliances  for 
increasing  its  efficiency  ought  to  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  with  its  natural  condition, 
and  only  to  be  attached  by  those  who  under- 
stand its  structure. 

Three  of  the  leading  principles  of  the 
untouched  hoof  are — (i)  its  constant  and 
unequal  growth  to  compensate  for  friction; 
(2)  its  elasticity  ;  and  (3)  its  central  bearing. 

All  these  objects  are  attained  by  the  three 
kinds  of  horn  which  compose  the  hoof, 
provided  that  they  are  allowed  to  act  without 
human  interference.  There  is  the  hard 
external  horn    of  the  crust,   formed   of  flat 


laminae  set  side  by  side,  and  admirably 
suited  for  clinging  to  projecting  stones  when 
the  animal  is  picking  its  way  over  steep  or 
rocky  ground.  So  sure-footed  indeed  is  the 
animal,  that  in  most  places  where  a  man  can 
climb  on  his  hands  and  knees  an  unshod  horse 
can  follow  him.  The  sure-footedness  of  the 
mule  is  proverbial,  and  yet  there  is  no  appre- 
ciable difference  in  the  form  and  structure  of 
the  two  creatures.  Indeed,  the  hoof  of  the  ass 
is  formed  exactly  like  that  of  the  horse,  and 
only  differs  from  it  in  being  rather  longer  and 
narrower  in  proportion  to  its  size.  Its  horny 
crust  is  meant  to  be  worn  away  by  constant 
friction  against  the  hard  ground,  just  as  the 

*  See  the  admirable  article  on  this  most  interestmg  chapter 
ot   the   religious  life  of  England  in  Sir  James  Stephens 
"  Essays  in  Ecclesiastical  Biography,"  originally  published 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
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incisive  teeth  of  the  rodents  are  kept  in  order 
by  perpetually  gnawing  hard  substances. 

The  pawing  and  scraping  of  the  foot,  which 
people  are  apt  to  admire  as  a  proof  of 
"  blood "  or  spirit,  is  owing  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  front  portion  of  the  crust. 
Being  protected  from  friction  by  the  shoe,  it 
grows  without  hindrance,  and  so  disturbs  the 
balance  of  the  animal,  tilting  it  backwards 
just  as  we  should  be  if  we  removed  the  thick 
leather  of  the  boot-heel  to  the  toe.  Not 
knowing  that  the  iron  shoe  is  in  the  way,  the 
hot'se  tries  to  scrape  down  the  front  of  the 
hoof,  so  as  to  bring  him  to  his  proper 
bearings,  and  is  actuated,  not  by  exuberance 
of  spirits,  but  by  uneasiness  of  foot. 

Then  comes  the  sole,  serving  to  protect 
the  sensitive  interior  of  the  hoof  from  the 
loose  and  sharp  stones,  and  falling  off  in 
successive  flakes  as  it  is  worn  out.  Lastly 
comes  the  india-rubber-like  "  frog,"  occupying 
the  centre  of  the  hoof,  and  being  ex- 
actly analogous  to  the  footpads  of  a 
dog  or  cat.  To  remove  or  lessen  the 
frog,  so  as  to  throw  all  the  weight  on 
the  crust,  is  like  cutting  away  the  foot- 
pads of  the  dog  and  making  it  walk  on 
the  tips  of  its  claws. 

The  remarkable  structure  called  the 
^'  external  frog  "  is  also  meant  for  per- 
petually wearing  away  and  renewal.  It 
is  not  rubbed  off  like  the  horn  of  the 
crust,  nor  flaked  off  like  that  of  the 
sole,  but  drops  off  in  ragged  flaps 
which  need  no  touch  of  the  farrier's 
knife,  and  will  not  produce  thrush  or 
any  other  ailment  if  suffered  to  remain  until 
they  fall  of  their  own  accord. 

Now,  if  the  hoof  be  protected  from 
friction,  as  is  the  case  when  shoes  are  added, 
it  is  evident  that  the  horn  must  be  artificially 
removed,  otherwise  the  hoof  would  assume 
a  shape  like  that  of  the  Falkland  Island  horse, 
figured  on  page  430.  The  use  of  the  knife  is 
therefore  a  necessity,  as  far  as  removing  the 
crust  goes,  and  even  in  Japan,  where  the 
shoes  are  tied  and  not  nailed  to  the  hoof,  the 
crust  has  to  be  pared,  just  as  those  who  do  no 
hard  manual  work  are  obliged  to  pare  their 
nails.  It  is  also  evident  that  as  the  hoof 
grows  unequally  it  must  be  trimmed  un- 
equally, and  more  material  must  be  removed 
where  it  grows  fastest. 

Secondly,  as  the  hoof  is  elastic,  it  is 
evident  that  it  ought  not  to  be  confined  by  a 
rigid  and  non-elastic  shoe  ;  and  lastly,  as  in 
the  untouched  hoof  the  weight  of  the  animal 
is  thrown  on  the  central  "frog,"  toward  which 
the  various  clastic  structures  converge,   the 


shod  hoof  ought  to  allow  of  the  same  central 
bearing. 

The  accompanying  diagrams  will  explain 
the  theory  of  the  central  bearing  better  than 
words  alone  can  do. 

In  the  first  diagram,  we  have  at  Fig.  i  a 
plan  of  the  springs  used  in  carriages.  The 
weight  of  the  carriage  rests  on  the  ends  of 


Fig.  I. — Carriage  Springs. 

the  springs,  the  centres  of  which  bear  on  the 
axle.  Now,  supposing  that  Ave  were  to  cut 
away  the  central  bearing  and  transfer  it  to 
the  ends,  we  render  the  springs  useless  for  all 
practical  purposes,  as  is  indicated  in  Fig.  2. 
Below,  at  Fig.  3,  is  seen  a  similar  chart  of  the 


hoof,  with  a  section  of  the  shoe  as  newly 
applied  to  it.  The  lettering  shows  the  cor- 
responding portions  of  each  figure. 

A  very  natural  question  is  often  asked  by 
those  who  really  wish  to  do  their  best  for  the 
horse,  i.e.  whether  the  frog  could  grow  suffi- 
ciently to  reach  the  ground  when  the  shoe 
is  on  the  foot.  This  it  certainly  can  do,  but 
if  the  shoe  be  a  thick  one,  the  frog  will  be 
obliged  to  increase  to  an  abnormal  depth, 
and  therefore  might  wrench  the  sensitive 
tissues  painfully  if  suddenly  pressed  on  one 
side.  Our  finger  nails,  if  allowed  to  grow  too 
long,  are  apt  to  produce  the  same  eftect. 

There  is  one  shoe,  known  as  the 
"  Charlier,"  wliich  only  covers  the  fore-part 
of  the  hoof,  and  which,  being  imbedded  in  the 
horn,  does  not  raise  the  hoof  off"  the  ground, 
and  so  enables  the  frog  to  grow  to  its  proper 
lengtli.  Some  little  care  is  needed  in  putting 
on  the  Charlier  shoe,  and  it  must  be  renewed 
at  rather  short  intervals.  But  the  ease  and 
safety  with  which  the  horse  so  shod  can  tread, 
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and  the  lightness  of  the  weight  attached  to 
the  hoof,  are  advantages  which  more  than 
compensate  for  the  trouble. 


'  Charlier  "  Shoe  modified  by  Fleming. 


Within  the  last  few  years  owners  of  horses 
have  gradually  come  to  understand  the  object 
of  the  frog,  and  have  ordered  their  farriers 
to  leave  it  untouched.  The  opposition  of 
nearly  all  farriers,  and  even  of  some  veterinary 
surgeons,  has  been  wonderfully  aroused  by  the 
suggestion,  and  some  of  their  reasons  are  quite 
as  ludicrous  as  those  given  by  the  advocates 
of  "  worming  "  dogs'  tongues,  cropping  their 
ears,  and  biting  off  their  tails.  Not  only  in 
one,  but  in  several  places,  I  have  found  men 
who  assert  that  "  thrush "  is  produced  by 
neglecting  to  cut  the  frog.  The  horn 
hangs  from  the  uncut  frog  in  ragged 
strips,  and  then,  according  to  their  ideas,  the 
dirt  works  its  way  between  them  into  the 
interior  of  the  hoof,  sets  up  inflammation,  and 
causes  thrush. 

Now,  I  wonder  how  wild  horses  manage  to 
trim  their  hoofs,  and  how  many  of  them 
suffer  from  thrush.  If  any  one  can  produce 
the  hoof  of  a  wild  horse  that  is  affected 
with  thrush,  I  will  engage  to  eat  that  hoof, 
horn,  bone,  and  thrush  together. 

During  the  controversy  which  has  lately 
been  aroused  respecting  the  shoe  and  the 
hoof,  it  has  been  mentioned  more  than  once 
that  when  a  young  horse  has  been  ridden  and 
driven  without  having  his  feet  protected  by 
shoes,  he  has  gone  admirably  at  first,  but 
after  he  has  travelled  some  miles  his  feet  have 
given  way,  the  hoofs  being  worn  down  to  the 
quick,  and  the  animal  unable  to  move  a  step. 
Several  persons  who  have  tried  the  experi- 
ment and  met  with  this  result,  have  written  to 
the  effect  that  they  have  given  the  horse  a  fair 
trial  without  shoes,  but  that  the  hard  arti- 
ficial roads  have  been  too  much  for  him. 

Such  a  result  might  have  been  expected. 
In  every  case  when  I  had  made  inquiries  it 


acknowledged 
shown  in  his 
to   the  horse, 


turned  out  tliat  the  horse  had  been  taken 
from  soft  pasture  land  where  he  had  passed 
all  his  previous  life,  and  had  been  taken  over 
the  stony  road  without  any  preparation.  Of 
course  his  hoofs  gave  way.  But  had  he  been 
kept  for  some  time  on  hard,  stony  ground,  such 
as  is  the  natural  condition  for  which  the  hoof 
is  constructed,  the  horn  would  have  becom.e 
hard  enough  to  perform  its  complex  duties. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  better  advice 
than  that  which  was  given  by  Xenophon  in 
his  treatise  on  "  Horsemanship,"  w-ritten  some- 
where about  the  time  when  the  prophet 
Malachi  lived. 

No  one  was  better  qualified  than  Xenophon 
to  give  advice,  and  there  is  .no  one  whose 
advice  can  demand  more  respect.  As  a 
general,  the  Wellington  of  his  day ;  as  a 
writer,  the  crystalline  and  artful  simplicity  of 
his  style  is  curiously  like  that  of  our  own 
Addison  ;  as  a  hunter,  and,  indeed,  in  all 
kinds  of  sport,  he  was  the 
authority  of  his  time,  as  is 
"  Cysegeticus."  With  regard 
the  man  who  conducted  that  marvellous 
"Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand "  over  so 
long  and  difficult  a  track,  was  likely  to  under- 
stand the  management  of  the  horse's  hoof^ 
Here  are  some  of  his  dicta. 

"  To  prevent  stable  floors  from  being 
smooth,  they  should  have  stones  similar  to  a 
horse's  hoofs  in  size  inserted  in  the  ground, 
for  such  stable  floors  give  firmness  to  the 
feet  of  horses  that  stand  on  them. 

"  The  groom  must  also  lead  the  horse  out 
of  the  stable  to  the  place  where  he  is  to  comb 
him ;  and  he  should  be  tied  away  from  the 
manger  after  his  morning's  feed,  that  he  may 
come  to  his  evening's  meal  with  the  greater 
appetite. 

"  The  ground  outside  the  stable  may  be 
put  into  excellent  condition,  and  serve  to 
strengthen  the  horse's  feet,  if  a  man  lays 
down  here  and  there  four  or  five  loads  of 
round  stones,  each  large  enough  to  fill  the 
two  hands,  and  weighing  about  a  pound, 
surrounding  them  with  an  iron  rim,  so  that 
they  may  not  be  scattered.  For,  as  the 
horse  stands  on  these,  he  will  be  in  much  the 
same  condition  as  if  he  were  to  travel  part  of 
every  day  on  a  stony  road. 

"A  horse  must  also  move  his  hoofs  while 
he  is  being  rubbed  down,  or  when  he  is 
annoyed  with  flies,  as  much  as  when  he  is 
walking,  and  the  stones  which  are  thus  spread 
about  strengthen  the  frogs  of  the  feet^ — 
"  Horsemanship  "  ("  Hipparchicus  "),  oh.  iv. 
§§3 — 5.     Watson's  Translation. 

The  almost  universal  idea  that  the  horse's 
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hoof  is  all  very  well  for  its  own  country,  but  is 
unable  to  withstand  the  artificial  roads  of  our 
country,  is  utterly  absurd  to  those  who  know 
anything  of  the  various  soils  habitually 
traversed  by  the  wild  horse.  The  very  worst 
road  in  England  is  as  a  Turkey  carpet  to  a 
new  gravel  walk  when  compared  to  the  rocks, 
sand, morasses,  sage-brush, and  shingle,  which 
the  wild  horse  traverses  with  perfect  ease. 
And  I  am  sure  that  if  we  would  only  give  the 
natural  hoof  a  fair  trial,. it  would  be  found 
2qual  to  its  work,  whether  for  saddle  or 
draught.  It  answers  in  Italy,  where  the 
roads  are  harder,  steeper,  and  sharper,  and 
more  slippery  than  ours,  and  why  it  should 
not  answer  in  England  I  cannot  understand. 

Here,  for  example,  is  an  extract  of  a  letter 
lately  addressed  by  a  resident  in  Naples  to  a 
friend  in  Bristol. 

"  Rome  and  Naples  are  both  paved  with 
lava,  which  with  the  least  frost  becomes  as 
slippery  as  our  own  roads  in  a  frost.  Most 
of  the  valuable  horses  were  unshod  on  the 
hind  feet,  while  some  had  no  shoes  on  at  all, 
and  their  hoofs  were  in  capital  condition, 
though  the  lava  was  as  hard  as  granite." 
Only  a  few  days  before  writing  these  lines, T 
was  conversing  with  a  friend  who  had  lived 
for  some  time  in  Italy  and  gave  a  similar 
account,  adding  that  even  when  the  fore-feet 
were  shod,  the  shoes  were  only  small  tips,  or 
"half-moons,"  as  they  were  called. 

Considering  the  extreme  cruelty  with  which 
the  Italian  treats  his  horses  for  the  all-suffi- 
cient reason  that  they  are  not  Christians,  it 
does  seem  wonderful  that  we,  with  our  many 
societies  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  animals, 
and  who  pride  ourselves  on  our  superiority  in 
this  respect  to  other  countries,  have  nevergiven 
the  horse  a  fair  chance  of  using  the  natural 
feet  as  God  made  them.  There  must  be 
many  humane  persons  who  are  wealthy 
enough  to  try  the  experiment,  and  run  the 
risk  of  failure;  and  energetic  enough  to  anti- 
cipate and  repulse  those  who  will  assuredly  do 
all  in  their  power  to  hinder  its  success. 


Having  now  glanced  at  the  structure  and 
office  of  the  hoof,  we  will  proceed  to  another 
portion  of  the  horse,  namely,  the  head  and 
neck. 

Into  the  question  of  blinkers  I  do  not  pur- 
pose to  enter,  owing  to  want  of  space.  But 
I  unhesitatingly  condemn  them  as  being 
among  the  silliest  of  the  many  silly  devices 
whereby  man  has  contrived  to  lessen  the 
powers  of  the  horse.  The  notion  that  horses 
are  guarded  by  them  from  taking  fright  at 


alarming  objects  is  utterly  absurd,  the  horse 
being  nervously  timid  when  its  senses  are 
partially  obscured,  and  dauntlessly  courageous 
when  facing  a  known  danger.  The  horses 
employed  on  the  Midland  Railway  wear  no 
blinkers,  and  yet  they  walk  about  among  the 
screaming  whistles,  snorting  and  puffing  en- 
gines, as  composedly  as  if  they  were  in  their 
own  stables,  not  even  requiring  to  be  led. 
To  be  consistent,  the  horse's  ears  ought  to 
be  furnished  with  stoppers,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  animal  from  hearing  any  sound  that  might 
frighten  it. 

The  only  excuse  for  blinkers  that  has  the 
least  sense  in  it  is,  that  they  may  possibh- 
save  the  eyes  of  horses  from  the  whips  of 
brutal  drivers.  But  as  no  men  who  would  flo? 
a  horse  about  the  head  ought  to  be  intrusted 
with  a  horse,  even  this  very  lame  defence 
breaks  down. 

"  Hast  thou  given  the  horse  strength  ? 
Hast  tJioii,  clothed  his  neck  with  thunder  ?  " 

Who  can  be  insensible  to  the  magnificent 
utterances  which,  even  in  a  language  inca- 
pable of  rendering  the  full  beauty  of  the  ori- 
ginal tongue,  throw  all  our  modern  poetry 
into  the  shade.  Yet  man  seems  to  think  that 
the  Creator's  idea  of  the  horse's  neck  was  a 
very  imperfect  one,  and  just  as  he  neutralises 
by  iron  shoes  the  natural  elasticity  of  the 
hoof,  he  by  means  of  various  contrivances 
renders  nugatory  the  exquisite  mechanism  of 
the  bones,  muscles,  and  ligaments  from  the 
neck  to  the  shoulder. 

•I  wonder  whether  any  of  our  readers  have 
ever  thought  about  the  structures  which 
enable  the  horse  to  hold  its  head  up  without 
fatigue.  We  could  not  do  it,  and  if  we  were 
placed  on  all  fours,  we  should  soon  find  our 
heads  drooping  from  sheer  fatigue.  In  order 
to  see  how  this  is  accomplished,  we  must 
make  a  dissection  of  the  horse's  neck,  such 
as  is  indicated  in  the  following  figure. 

If  we  place  a  hand  on  the  back  of  our 
neck  and  bend  the  head  forward,  we  shall 
feel  a  strong  ligament.  If  the  skin  be  re- 
moved from  the  neck  of  a  human  being,  this 
ligament  is  seen  to  be  cord-like,  and  not  to 
present  any  very  remarkable  peculiarit}''  of 
structure. 

In  the  horse,  however,  it  is  developed  into 
a  most  wonderful  elastic  mechanism.  Lap- 
ping over  the  back  of  the  neck,  as  shown  in 
the  illustration  at  a,  it  throws  out  a  set  of 
projections,  each  of  which  is  fastened  to  one 
of  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck  in  such  a  manner 
that,  while  it  gives  support  to  that  particular 
vertebra,  it  works  simultaneously  with  the 
others. 
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Thus,  the  animal  can  toss  or  shake  its 
head,  turn  it  round  to  its  flanks,  or  depress 
it  to  its  knees,  the  powerful  and  highly-elastic 
ligaments  permitting  all  these  movements, 
and  by  their  own  resilience  restoring  the 
head  and  neck  to  their  normal  position 
when  the  muscles  are  relaxed. 

The  weight  of  the  head  and  neck  is  very 
considerable,  and  by  their  movements  the 
balance  of  the  body  is  materially  aided,  e.g., 
in  walking  up  a  very  steep  hill,  the  horse, 
when  at  liberty,  throws  his  head  and  neck 
well  forward,  so  as  to  keep  the  weight  as 
much  as  possible  in  front  of  the  fore-feet. 
In  descending  the  same  hill,  the  horse  holds 
his  head  and  neck  as  far  back  as  he  can,  so 
as  to  throw  the  weight  behind  the  fore-feet. 

Man,  however,  is  pleased  to  fancy  that 
this  freedom  of  action  looks  mean  and  spirit- 
less, and  that  a  horse  ought  to  hold  his  head 
up,  no  matter  whether  he  is  ascending  or 
descending  a  hill,  standing  still,  walking,  trot- 


glued 


on   the  neck  of  the 


Ligaments  and  Vertebrae  of  the  Horse's  Neck, 


ting,  or  galloping.  His  model  seems  to  be 
the  wooden  horse  of  the  toy-shops,  and  the 
nearer  approach  that  he  can  make  to  the  stiff 
rigidity  of  the  toy-horse,  the  better  is  he 
pleased.  As  if  to  increase  the  resemblance, 
he  even  cuts  the  mane  short,  "  hogs  "  it,  as 
the  expression  is,  so  as  to  make  it  look  like 


the    strip   of  fur 
wooden  horse. 

So,  besides  the  reins,  he  attaches  to  the 
bit  a  leathern  strip  called  a  "  bearing-rein  " — 
I  suppose  because  it  is  hard  for  the  horse  to 
bear — and  fastens  it  to  the  saddle,  so  as  to 
render  the  animal  incapable  of  lowering  its 
head  beyond  a  certain  point,  according  to  the 
length  of  the  rein.  Not  content  with  this,  a 
still  more  severe  instrument  was  invented, 
and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  gag,"  or 
Bedouin,  bearing-rein.  This  apparatus  is 
shown  in  the  illustration  on  next  page. 

In  the  ordinary  bearing  rein,  the  strap  is 
hitched  upon  the  saddle-hook  a,  passes 
through  the  drop-ring  at  b,  and  is  fastened 
to  the  bit  at  c.  Thus,  if  the  horse  should 
droop  its  head,  it  is  checked  by  the  bear- 
ing-rein, the  pull  on  the  mouth  at  c  being 
equal  to  that  on  the  saddle  at  a. 

But,  the  strap  of  the  "gag"  bearing-rein* 
is  not  attached  to  the  bit  at  all,  but  to  the 
head-stall  at  d.  Thence  it 
passes  through  the  swivel 
at  c,  then  through  the 
drop-ring  at  b,  and  is  then 
hitched  over  the  saddle- 
hook  at  A. 

Now,  if  the  reader  will 
look  at  the  little  diagram 
above  the  horse's  head,  he 
will  see  that,  by  a  well- 
known  mechanical  law,  a 
pull  of  one  pound  at  a  is 
equal  to  two  pounds  at  c. 
The  gag  bearing-rein  is 
nothing  more  than  an  adap- 
tation of  this  mechanical 
appliance,  so  that  when  the 
horse  droops  its  head,  the 
pull  upon  its  mouth  at  c  is 
twice  as  much  as  that  at  a. 
Putting  aside  the  ques- 
tion of  pain  for  the  present, 
and  merely  taking  the 
ground  of  utility,  the  bear- 
ing-rein represents  a  sheer 
waste  of  power.  I  have 
already  mentioned  the  ima- 
ginary case  of  an  ignorant 
engine-driver  putting  on 
the  brake  as  hard  as  he 
can,  and  then  turning  on  full  steam  for  the 

This 
^vho 


purpose  of  "showing  off"  the  engine. 
is  exactly  what  is  done  by  a  driver 
forces  the  head  of  the  horse  back  with  the 
bearing-rein,  and  then  whips  him  forward  for 
the  sake  of  "  showing  off"  the  horse. 

Any  one  possessed  of  the  least  modicum 
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of  common  sense  must  understand  that  if  a 
horse  cannot  throw  itself  into  the  collar,  and 
is  obliged  to  draw  a  carriage  by  the  muscles 


The  "  Gag  "  Bearing-rein. 
{By  permission  of  E.  F,  Flower,  Esq.) 

of  the  legs  instead  of  the  weight  of  the  body, 
it  cannot  exercise  its  full  strength. 

Take  ourselves,  for  instance. 

Supposing  that  a  man  has  to  drag  a  heavy 
truck  behind  him,  or  push  a  heavy  barrow 
before  him,  does  he  bend  his  body  back- 
wards or  forwards  ?  And,  if  his  head  were 
tied  back  so  that  it  rested  on  his  shoulders, 
could  he  pull  a  heavier  weight  than  if  his 
head  were  free  ?  And,  as  to  stumbling,  could 
he  walk  with  a  surer  foot  upon  uneven  and 
stony  ground  if  his  head  were  dragged  back 
so  that  he  could  not  see  the  ground  ? 

When  anything  absurd  is  fashionable, 
"reasons"  are  plentiful  as  blackberries,  and 
common  sense  is  utterly  ignored. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  cutting 
away  the  frog  of  the  hoof  was  defended  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  a  preventive  of  thrush, 
quitters,  and  other  diseases.  So  there  are 
thousands  of  human  beings,  possessed  of 
average  intellect,  who  really  think  that  the 
bearing-rein  is  invaluable  as  a  guard  against 
stumbling  and  an  absolute  preventive  of 
falling  ! 

If  the  bearing-rein  were  fastened  to  the 
carriage-box,  there  might  be  some  faint 
grounds  for  thinking  that  it  could  hold  the 
horse  up ;  but  how  a  horse  can  be  held  up 
by  tying  his  head  to  his  own  back,  is  ludi- 


!  crously  impossible.  An  amusing  parallel  is 
!  given  by  "  Free-Lance  "  in  one  of  his  letters, 
I  wherein  he  asks  whether  a  man  can  get  into 
a  clothes-basket,  grasp  the  handles  and 
lift  himself  off  the  ground. 

Even  if  the  rein  were  fastened  to 
the  carriage-box,  it  could  not  mend 
matters,  for  no  rein  is  strong  enough  to 
sustain  the  weight  of  a  horse.  Many  a 
bearing-rein  has  been  broken  by  a  fall- 
ing horse,  the  instinctive  flinging  for- 
wards of  the  head  snapping  the  leather 
rein  as  if  it  were  packthread.  Even 
the  hook  has  been  dragged  out  of  the 
saddle  by  the  bearing-rein,  and  when 
we  remember  that  the  force  was  exerted 
upon  the  sensitive  mouth  of  a  horse, 
it  is  clear  that  cruelty  is  superadded  to 
folly. 

Another  "  reason "  for  the  use  of 
the  gag  bearing-rein  is  that  it  gives 
the  horse  such  a  noble  appearance. 
People  see  the  horse  champing  its  bit, 
flinging  foam-flakes  right  and  left,  toss- 
ing its  head,  rattling  its  harness,  and 
assume  that  the  horse  is  acting  in  the 
pride  of  its  strength  and  fulness  of 
spirit.  Whereas  it  is  suffering  agonies 
of  pain,  and  is  trying  to  gain  a  mo- 
mentary relief  by  these  head  tossings  and 
harness  rattlings. 

Who  ever  saw  a  horse  champ  and  foam  at 
the  mouth  when  at  liberty?  Or  who  ever 
saw  a  horse  free  in  a  field  plant  its  fore  and 
hind  legs  apart,  curve  its  body  backwards, 
and  hold  its  head  above  its  shoulders  ?  Yet 
this  is  the  attitude  invariably  assumed  by 
"gagged"  horses  when  standing  in  the 
streets.  In  fact,  they  are  trying,  by  pressure 
in  front  and  behind,  to  contract  the  spine  as 
much  as  possible,  and  so  to  relieve  the 
intolerable  pressure  on  the  mouth. 

There  is  much  more  to  be  said  on  the 
subject,  but  the  inexorable  claims  of  space 
preclude  further  development  of  it.  I  must 
therefore  conclude  with  an  account  of  a  re- 
cent personal  experience  of  the  bearing-rein. 
Not  long  before  these  lines  were  written,  I 
engaged  a  cab  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
series  of  visits  to  a  suburb  of  London,  taking 
with  me  one  companion  and  rather  heavy 
luggage,  weighing  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy  pounds. 

On  the  first  journey,  I  was  struck  with  the 
fact  that  the  driver  never  used  his  whip,  and 
yet  that  the  horse  went  quite  freely,  although 
the  road  had  been  recently  "  mended  "  by 
spreading  flints  and  other  stones  of  irregular 
sizes  over  it. 
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m  On  alighting,  I  told  the  driver  that  I  had 

noticed  that  the  whip  had  not  been  used,  and 
the  man  replied  that  he  had  no  whip,  and 
never  would  use  one.  He  further  proceeded 
to  say  that,  in  his  opinion,  whips  ought  never 
to  be  used,  and  that  horses  would  pull  much 
more  willingly  when  they  were  not  in  pain. 
Moreover,  that  a  driver  who  could  not  get  on 
without  the  whip  did  not  know  his  business. 

The  return  journey  being  all  up-hill,  I 
•determined  to  watch  the  man's  mode  of 
driving,  and  soon  found  that  even  the  use 
of  the  reins  was  merely  nominal,  the  man 
guiding  the  horse  entirely  by  the  voice. 

One  or  two  little  incidents  were  rather 
amusing. 

After  going  some  little  distance  the  driver 
dismounted  and  walked  by  the  side  of  the 
horse.  After  a  while,  he  turned  the  cab  to 
the  side  of  the  road,  and  walked  alone  up 
the  hill. 

When  he  had  gone  fifty  or  sixty  yards,  he 
called  to  the  horse,  "  Now,  my  lady,  if  you 
are  quite  rested,  come  on."  She  turned  her 
head  round,  looked  at  him,  and  resumed  her 
former  position.  She  had  noi  rested  suf- 
ficiently. The  man  said,  "  All  right,"  and 
continued  to  walk  on.  In  a  short  time,  the 
animal  turned  round  of  her  own  accord,  and 
followed  the  man  to  the  top  of  the  hill. 

It  so  happens  that  the  road  which  leads  to 
the  stables  is  not  very  far  from  my  house. 
Knowing  that  the  animal  would  want  to  go 
iionie,  I  watched  how  she  would  act.  As 
might  have  been  thought,  just  as  we  came  to 
the  well-known  road  she  turned  quickly  to 
go  down  it.  The  driver  did  not  even  use  the 
rein.  He  only  said,  "  Not  just  yet,  old  girl. 
Straight  on,  if  you  please."  The  horse  im- 
mediately turned  away,  and  proceeded  on 
lier  course.  Most  drivers  would  have  given 
a  tug  at  the  rein  and  a  slash  with  the  whip, 
tut  the  man  knew  that  the  horse  understood 
him,  and  so  required  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other. 

Why  should  not  so  rational  a  mode  of  guid- 
ing our  horses  be  more  generally  adopted  ? 
There  was  nothing  about  either  horse  or 
driver  to  distinguish  them  from  their  com- 
panions. 

Some  weeks  afterwards,  I  again  had  oc- 
casion to  visit  the  same  place.  My  former 
companion  accompanied  me  again,  but  there 
was  no  luggage.  There  was  another  driver 
and  another  cab.  The  horse  behaved  very 
strangely,  jerking,  jibbing,  and  occasionally 
stopping,  though  the  road  was  in  very  good 
condition.     The  driver  used  his  whip  freely, 

jerked  the  reins,  and  bawled  at  the  top    of 
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his  voice,  but  the  horse  really  seemed  too 
feeble  to  take  the  carriage  to  its  destination. 
I  remarked  to  my  companion  that  if  I  had 
not  known  that  cabs  do  not  use  bearing- 
reins,  I  should  have  thought  that  the  horse 
was  checked  by  that  instrument. 

On  aligliting,  I  went  up  to  the  horse's  head 
and  found  that  there  was  a  bearing-rein 
buckled  as  far  back  as  possible.  The  horse 
was  wet  with  perspiration,  and  fretting  with 
nervous  excitement.  The  driver  said  that  he 
had  put  it  on  because  the  hills  were  so  steep 
that  he  was  afraid  lest  the  horse  should  fall 
and  break  her  knees  on  the  loose  stones.  He 
then  at  my  request  took  off  the  bearing- 
rein,  and  the  demeanour  of  the  animal  was 
instantly  changed. 

To  my  astonishment,  I  then  recognised  the 
same  grey  mare  whose  behaviour  had  pleased 
me  so  much  on  the  previous  occasion,  but 
so  altered  was  she  by  the  bearing-rein  that  1 
had  not  recognised  her  in  the  darkness. 

The  driver  was  not  really  a  cruel  man.  He 
had  done  what  he  thought  was  best  for  the 
horse,  and  was  evidently  interested  when  I 
explained  the  structure  of  the  animal. 

When  the  time  for  returning  drew  near 
I  recognised  the  footsteps  of  the  grey  mare 
as  she  came  trotting  freely  along.  The 
driver  had  not  replaced  the  bearing-rein,  and. 
promised  to  go  back  without  it.  The  heavy 
luggage  was  then  placed  on  the  cab,  and 
without  a  touch  of  the  whip  the  horse  trotted 
off  with  a  freedom  of  motion  wonderfully 
contrasting  with  the  fretful  jerks  and  jibbings. 
We  had  one  fairly  long  pause  for  rest;  we 
reached  home  in  much  shorter  time  than  had 
been  occupied  in  the  previous  journey,  and 
yet  we  had  come  up-hill,  with  a  very  much 
heavier  load,  and  the  horse  was  not  nearly 
so  heated  as  she  had  been  with  a  light  load 
taken  down-hill. 

The  driver  was  completely  surprised  at  the 
effect  of  a  free  head  on  a  horse,  and  I  have 
not  seen  him  use  the  bearing-rein  since. 
Now,  if  such  can  be  the  effect  of  a  simple 
bearing-rein,  what  must  be  that  of  the  gag- 
bit,  in  which  the  leverage  on  the  mouth  is 
doubled  ? 

Happily,  the  campaign  against  the  bearing- 
rein,  so  energetically  conducted  by  Mr.  E.  F. 
Flower,  is  doing  its  work,  and  people  are  be- 
ginning to  realise  the  fact  that  the  horse  can 
do  more  with  a  free  head  than  a  cramped 
one.  Perhaps  they  may  make  one  short 
advance,  and  after  freeing  his  mouth  from 
the  bearing-rein,  and  his  eyes  from  the 
blinkers,  will  release  his  feet  from  the  iron 
shoes. 
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"  'T^HE  romance  of  the  Episcopate  is 
-L  gone  "  said  some  one,  when  the  fatal 
stumble  of  Bishop  Wilberforce's  horse 
arrested  his  bright  and  versatile  career.  In 
the  death  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster  much 
more  than  the  romance  of  any  one  order,  or 
function,  in  the  Church  of  which  he  was  the 
glory  and  strength,  is  extinguished.  The 
Bishop  of  Winchester  was  a  great  prelate  of 
the  Anglican  communion.  The  Dean  of  West-  1 
minster  was  a  great  Churchman  in  that  wider  | 
and  higher  sense  which  overlooks  the  barriers  ] 
that  divide  one  communion  from  another,  j 
We  should  hardly  exaggerate  if  we  said  that  1 
when  he  died.  Dean  Stanley  stood  higher  in  1 
the  respect  and  affection  of  a  larger  and  more  | 
varied  circle  of  members  of  many  Churches 
than  any  other  ecclesiastic  in  the  world. 
By  all  in  his  own  Church,  at  home  and 
abroad,  except  a  few  standing  at  two  opposite 
extremes  of  fanatical  intolerance,  he  was 
held  in  esteem  and  honour.  The  English 
Nonconformists  recognised  in  him  a  friend, 
who  understood  their  position,  and  sympa- 
thized with  their  best  traditions.  In  Scotland 
his  name  was  a  household  word ;  and  even 
the  ultra-Calvinists,  who  could  not  find  the 
"  root  of  the  matter  "  in  him,  and  the  ultra- 
Presbyterians,  who  hold  that  "  the  deil  and 
the  dean  begin  wi'  ae  letter,"  forgot  their 
rigidities  in  his  genial  presence.  On  the 
continent,  in  all  societies,  from  that  of  the 
Papal  court  to  the  modest  home  of  the 
Protestant  "  pasteur'' — from  the  palaces  of 
Petersburg  or  Berlin  to  the  quiet  library  of 
Dollinger — among  Roman  Catholics,  Old 
Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Reformed,  his 
great  position,  his  many-sided  affinities,  his 
social  charm  and  grace,  his  intellectual 
eminence,  won  for  him  a  universal  welcome. 
In  America,  all  Churches  and  classes  re- 
ceived him  with  open  arms.  They  seemed 
to  see  in  him  the  representative,  and,  as  it 
were,  the  custodier  of  all  that  old-world 
culture  which  so  controls  their  republican 
imagination,  and  which  is  so  seldom,  united 
— as  it  was  in  him — with  an  open-hearted 
sympathy  with  the  beauty  and  the  hopefuhiess 
of  all  that  is  young  and  new.  "  The  Dean 
of  Society,"  he  was  sometimes  called,  by 
people  whose  outlook  does  not  range  beyond 
the  smoke  of  London  ;  but  on  many  societies 
which  had  scarce  any  other  link  to  that  great 
Babel,  and  on  many  Churches  whose  names 
no  one  knew  or  cared  for  in  London  but 
himself,  the  tidings  that  he  too  had  "  gone 
over  to  the  Majority  "  fell  like  a  cold  eclipse. 


Some  attempt  ought  to  be  made  to  sketch  his 
character  and  work  for  the  sake  of  such  as 
wish  to  know  what  is  to  be  known  of  so  notable 
a  contemporary :  notable,  in  a  very  special 
way,  alike  for  what  he  was  and  for  what  he 
was  not.  For  in  Dean  Stanley  we  see  the 
best  principles  of  liberal  thought,  of  advanced 
culture,  of  personal  religion,  without  those 
excesses  and  limitations  by  which  they  are 
too  often  impaired  and  hampered.  Liberalism 
without  destructiveness ;  culture  without 
moral  indift'erence  ;  piety  without  fanaticism, 
are  not  so  common  that,  when  we  see  them 
in  one  just  combination,  we  should  not 
record  their  beauty. 

He  had  seen  the  possibility  of  this  com- 
bination reahsed  in  his  own  father.  In 
the  preface  to  the  "  Memoirs  of  Edward 
and  Catherine  Stanley,"  he  says,  in  reference 
to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich's  work  as  a  parish 
priest  and  as  a  prelate : 

"  There  existed  "  (apart  from  all  connection  with 
the  Oxford  movement  of  1834)  "  a  sound  form  of  moral 
and  religious  life,  not  the  less  admirable  because  it 
sprang  from  a  zeal  tempered  by  common  sense,  and 
because  it  aimed — not  so  much  at  the  interest  of  a 
party,  or  even  of  a  Church,  as  at  the  good  of  the 
whole  community.  Nor  is  it  without  interest  to  follow 
the  career  of  one  who,  both  politically  and  ecclesias- 
tically, belonged  to  the  liberal  movement  of  the  day, 
in  whom  the  passion  for  reform  and  improvement, 
which  characterized  that  movement,  had  not  yet  been 
superseded  by  the  passion  for  destruction." 

"  Such  a  type  of  liberal" — adds  the  Dean,  with  a 
touch  of  that  quiet  scorn  which  he  could  apply  so 
gently  but  effectively — "would  not,  perhaps,  alto- 
gether fulfil  son:ie  modern  exactions,  but  it  was  not 
thought  unworthy  of  the  kindness  and  friendship  of 
such  ecclesiastics  as  Reginald  Heber,  Arnold,  and 
jNIilman,  or  such  statesmen  as  Lord  jNIelbourne,  Lord 
Russell,  and  Lord  Lansdowne." 

The  influence  of  this  father  was  prolonged 
and  strengthened  when  his  son  became 
Arnold's  pupil  at  Rugby.  Few  men  have  left 
behind  them  so  little  written  in  proportion  to 
the  much  imparted  as  Arnold.  His  pupils 
were  his  "  living  epistles."  They  carried 
out  of  Rugby  not  only  an  inspiring  reverence 
for  their  master,  and  devotion  to  the  good  to 
which  they  saw  he  was  devoted,  but  the 
living  influence  of  principles  that  are  at  the 
root  of  all  useful,  social,  political,  or  religious 
progress.  To  perpetuate  these  principles  of 
rational  godliness,  to  translate  Arnold  into 
English  life  and  character,  thought  and 
action,  Stanley  regarded  as  his  first  duty  in 
the  world  when,  as  Fellow  of  Oxford,  he 
entered  on  his  professional  career.  One 
part  of  that  duty  was  discharged  in  writing 
his  master's  life. 
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That  house  at  Rugby,  said  Carl}-le,  was 
■"  one  of  the  rarest  sights  in  the  world — a 
temple  of  industrious  peace."  The  '•'  Life  " 
■which  depicted  that  noble  industry  was 
Stanley's  tirst  literary  w^ork ;  and  nothing 
];e  wrote  afterwards  outweighed  it  in  real 
'  alue  and  interest.  It  preserved  and  con- 
centrated, in  a  literary  form  of  rare  excellence, 
xhe  impressions  produced  by  Arnold's  strong 
opinions  and  emphatic  personality  on  the 
iviost  sympathetic  and  capable  of  the 
1  linds  that  he  had  trained.  What  Plato's 
J  )ialogues  have  done  for  Socrates,  Stanley's 
,  Memoir  has  achieved  for  Arnold.  The  book 
V,  ;i5  published  in  1844.  Next  year  its  author 
b  came  "'  Select  Preacher  "  to  the  University, 
a..d  six  year's  later  a  Canon  of  Canterbury; 
in  1S53,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
i\:  Oxford,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church  ;  and 
rinally,  in  1863,  Dean  of  Westminster.  These 
aro  die  several  steps  of  his  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment, the  last  of  which  admitted  him  to 
tire  very  place  in  the  Church  which,  one 
would  say,  he  had  been  born  to  fill.  Through- 
out these  grades  of  professional  advance- 
:nent  he  rapidly  acquired  literary  fame. 

He  never  was  much  of  a  theologian, 
in  the  scientific  sense;  and  no  one  would 
think  of  adding  his  name  to  the  illus- 
tiious  roll  which  records  the  names  of  the 
Harrows,  the  Souths,  the  Taylors  of  the  past, 
and  of  the  Maurices,  and  others,  of  the 
jiresent,  who  have  built  up  the  fabric  of 
Anglican  Dogma,  or  have  swayed  the  whole 
religious  thought  of  their  generation.  His  bent 
was  towards  the  characters,  scenes,  associa- 
tions, of  the  past,  in  their  relation  to  the 
wants  and  interests  of  the  living  present ;  and 
he  gave  it  full  scope  in  that  series  of  brilliant 
works  which  he  devoted  to  the  illustration  of 
the  history  of  the  Jewish  and  the  Eastern 
Churches  ;  the  scenes  and  traditions  of  Sinai 
and  Palestine;  and  the  memorials  of  the 
reat  cathedral  and  the  great  abbey  at 
(vhose  altars  he  had  served.  Exact  dogma- 
Itists  might  mark  here  and  there  a  vague- 
less  of  definition ;  keen  critics  might  detect 
historical  inaccuracy  at  this  or  that 
armor  point ;  but  no  one  in  reading  any 
)f  his  books  could  misunderstand  the  firm 
'faith  in  a  Divine  righteousness  and  love,  the 
generous  width  of  human  sympathy,  the  lofty 
scorn  of  moral  baseness,  the  just  and  clear 
view  of  the  real  princples  involved  in 
any  question,  the  love  of  truth,  that  shone 
over  every  page  ;  and  the  dullest  eye  could 
not  but  kindle  as  it  traced  the  splendid 
panoramas  in  w-hich  he  unrolled  the  history 
of  tlie   Jewish  or  the   Oriental  Church,  the 


traditions  of  the  Desert  and  the  Promised 
Land,  or  the  records  of  his  own  Westminster. 
His  faculty  of  vivid  reproduction  of  the 
past,  of  picturesque  illustration,  of  adapta- 
tion of  every  collateral  aid  and  association 
in  producing  the  one  perfect  impression 
he  wished  to  fix  in  the  memory,  was  un- 
equalled by  any  literary  craft  we  have  ever 
known.  This  faculty,  and  the  wonderful 
tact  and  skill  with  which  he  wielded  it,  never 
showed  to  greater  advantage  than  in  one  ot 
his  lesser,  but  most  exquisite  and  character- 
istic performances  —  his  first  Rectorial 
address  at  St.  Andrews.  We  remember  well 
two  passages  in  point,  and  the  affectionate 
enthusiasm  which  they  stirred  in  his  youthful 
hearers.  We  quote  but  one.  Referring  to 
the  young  Alexander  Stuart,  the  pupil  of 
Erasmus,  the  boy  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
who,  when  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  fell  by 
the  side  of  his  father,  James  IV.,  at  Flodden, 
he  said: — 

"  Of  all  '  the  flowers  of  the  forest '  that  were  there 
'  wede  away,'  surely  none  was  more  lovely  than  this 
young  jMarcellas  of  the  Scottish  Church.  If  he  fell 
under  the  memorable  charge  of  my  namesake  on  that 
fatal  day,  may  he  accept,  thus  late,  the  lament  which 
a  kinsman  of  his  foe  would  fain  pour  over  his  un- 
timely bier." 

To  recount  his  literary  works,  so  manifold 
were  they,  would  occupy  pages.  In  addition 
to  the  "  Life  of  Arnold,"  ^he  "  Sinai  and 
Palestine,"  the  "  Lectures  on  the  Jewish 
and  Eastern  Churches,"  and  the  "  Historical 
Memorials  of  Canterbury,"  and  of  West- 
minster, already  referred  to,  he  published 
three  or  four  volumes  of  sermons  and  one  or 
two  of  lectures  and  addresses,  two  volumes 
of  commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, "  Essays  on  Church  and  State," 
"  Lectures  on  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  and 
several  minor  works — to  say  nothing  of  con- 
stant contributions  to  reviews,  magazines, 
and  leading  journals.  Among  these  were,  for 
many  years,  the  articles  he  wrote  for  these 
pages. 

He  cordially  recognised  in  Good  Words 
an  attempt  to  fulfil  one  of  the  ideas  of 
his  master,  Arnold — the  circulation  of  a 
popular  literature,  cheaply  supplied,  and 
dealing  with  as  wide  a  range  of  subjects  as 
possible,  in  a  Christian  tone,  but  without 
sectarian  or  dogmatic  bias — a  fusion  of  the 
religious  and  the  secular.  The  immense 
success  of  the  experiment  roused  the  wrath 
of  the  so-called  religious  press ;  and  the  vials 
of  Pharisaic  ill-w^ll  w^ere  opened  by  the 
Record^  in  a  series  of  spiteful  attacks  on 
Good  Words  and  its  chief  contributors. 
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"Foremost  amidst  this  motley  group,"  said  the 
Record  (and  we  quote  the  sorry  passage,  only  because 
of  what  it  evoked,  in  reply,  from  Norman  McLeod  ; 
and  because  it  is  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  language 
freely  applied  to  Stanley,  throughout  his  life,  by  the 
Evangelical  organs),  "we  discern  the  Rev.  A.  P. 
Stanley,  the  friend  of  Professor  Jowett,  the  advocate 
of  '  Essays  and  Reviews,'  the  historical  traducer  of 
Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  and  others  of  the 
Hebrew  worthies,"  &c.  &c.  "I  was  threatened  in 
London" — wrote  the  Editor  of  Good  Words  in 
May,  1862—"  that  unless  I  gave  up  Stanley  and 
Kingsley,  I  should  'be  crushed.'  .  .  .  Strahan  and  I 
agreed  to  let  Good  Words  perish  a  hundred  time?, 
before  we  would  play  such  a  false  part  as  this. 
Good  Words  may  perish,  but  I  will  never  save  it 
by  such  sacrifices  of  principle." 

Stanley  deserved  such  loyalty  from  his 
friends  and  coadjutors,  for  no  man  was  ever 
more  loyal  to  them,  and  to  all  who  needed  the 
help  of  his  sympathy  and  support.  Amid  the 
uproar  raised  about  the"Essaysand  Reviews," 
he  held  out  his  friendly  hand  to  the  authors. 
When  Dr.  Colenso  was  under  the  ban  of 
Convocation  he  asked  him  to  preach  at  the 
Abbey.  When  Pere  Hyacinthe  broke  with 
the  Roman  hierarchy,  and  encountered  the 
ecclesiastical  and  social  ostracism  which 
visited  his  marriage,  he  found  refuge  and 
countenance  for  himself  and  his  wife  in  the 
Deanery.  The  vilified  name,  the  lost  cause, 
the  unfriended  struggler,  never  appealed  in 
vain  to  Stanley's  generous  chivalry.  It  was 
this  sentiment,  more  than  any  other,  that 
urged  him  to  withstand  for  a  time  the  popu- 
lar objection  to  giving  to  the  last  Napoleon 
a  niche  in  our  Walhalla. 

His  thoughtful  kindness,  the  personal 
trouble  he  would  take  to  do  one  a  service, 
were  remarkable  in  a  man  so  engrossed 
in  society  and  affairs. 

His  unselfish  consideration  for  the  in- 
terests of  those  who  were  but  privates  in  the 
ranks  of  literature,  in  which  he  was  a  renowned 
chief,  was  a  form  of  brotherly  kindness  of 
which  few  of  us  have  had  much  experience. 
He  would  go  out  of  his  way  to  introduce  in 
an  article,  or  even  in  a  note  at  a  page-foot,  a 
commendatory  notice  of  a  work  in  which  he 
took  an  interest,  especially  if  the  author  were 
young,  or  appeared  specially  in  need  of  it. 
And  he  liked  one  to  be  aware  that  he  took 
pains  to  do  this.  "  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  detected  the  track  of  a  friend  in  two 
recent  Scottish  biographies  in  the  Times  " — 
he  wrote  after  one  of  these  kindly  feats. 
Again  referring  to  an  article  in  which  a 
critic  had  strayed  from  his  text — as  he 
thought— in  order  to  vent  a  personal  grudge  : 
"I  forget  whether  I  ever  expressed  to 
you  my  annoyance  at  the  gratuitous  attack 
upon   you  in    the  Edinburgh  Revieiv,   by   I 


know  not  whom.  I  did  what  little  I  could 
by  going  also  beyond  my  tether  in  making  a 
short  counter-blast,  in  an  article  which  I 
wrote  in  the  Times  shortly  after." 

During  these  years  of  growing  literary  acti- 
vity and  fame,  the  principal  incidents  of  his 
outward  life  were  the  Eastern  journey  in 
1852-3,  which  suggested  his  "Sinai  and 
Palestine;"  his  second  expedition  to  the 
East,  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  just  before 
his  appointment  to  AVestminster ;  his  mar- 
riage, in  1863,  to  Lady  Augusta  Bruce; 
his  mission  to  Russia  to  solemnize  the  Eng- 
lish marriage  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh,  in  1874 ;  and  a  visit  to  the 
United  States,  in  1878.  Throughout  this 
period,  and  especially  after  his  coming  to  the 
Abbey,  he  identified  himself  more  and  more 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  that 
go  by  the  name  of  Broad  Churchism,  but 
which  are,  in  fact,  simply  the  principles  of 
common  sense  and  Christian  freedom  applied 
to  theological  and  ecclesiastical  questions. 
He  was  the  natural  leader  of  the  Broad 
Church  party,  although  he  was  in  no  sense  a 
partisan,  and  never  aimed  at  party  successes, 
or  desired  any  triumphs  except  those  of  tole- 
rance and  charity.  Alike  from  the  pulpit, 
through  the  press,  and  in  Convocation,  he 
fought  a  good  fight  (and  in  Convocation 
always  against  a  hostile  majority)  for  the 
principle  that  the  National  Church  should  be 
comprehensive  and  not  exclusive — should 
tolerate  and  not  persecute.  Alike  in  the  old 
Gorham  controversy  and  in  the  latestritualistic 
squabbles,  he  pleaded  for  liberty  and  for- 
bearance. He  refused  to  let  the  Pan-Anglican 
Synod  identify  its  ineffective  council  with  the 
august  name  of  the  Abbey.  He  admitted 
the  revisers  of  the  Bible  to  the  Communion 
in  Henry  VH.'s  chapel,  though  one  of  them 
was  a  Unitarian.  As  the  law  excluded  all 
non-Anghcan  divines  from  Anglican  pulpits, 
he  devised  those  services  in  the  nave  of  West- 
minster at  which,  without  violation  of  the 
statute,  he  could  gratify  his  catholicity  of 
feeling,  and  give  expression  to  his  idea  of  the 
relation  of  the  Abbey  to  the  religion  of  the 
country  at  large,  by  selecting  the  preacher 
either  from  the  ranks  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  or  of  English  Nonconformity. 

Although  a  clergyman,  Stanley  never  held 
a  cure  of  souls.  His  flock,  pent  in  no  single 
fold,  embraced  the  many,  of  various  classes 
and  characters,  who  found  in  him  a  helpful 
and  intelligent  sympathy  they  found  in  no 
other.  That  word  recurs  often  as  we  speak 
of  him — for  no  other  describes  his  idio- 
syncrasy— that  human-hearted  brotherliness. 
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into  which  no  trace  of  self-consciousness  or 
of  ofticiaHsm  ever  intruded.  His  congrega- 
tion was  that  great  eclectic  multitude  that, 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  thronged  the  Abbey, 
and  listened  to  the  tremulous  yet  penetrating 
voice,  with  its  rhythmic  cadences,  which 
always  uttered  a  message  of  high  religious 
purpose,  of  peace  and  reconciliation  ;  and  at 
any  public  crisis,  or  after  any  national  loss, 
enforced,  with  perfect  grace  and  wise  modera- 
tion, the  proper  lesson,  or  paid  the  fitting 
tribute,  or  pointed  the  essential  moral.  In 
listening  to  Stanley  men  felt  that  here 
was  one,  occupying  a  place  which  socially, 
ecclesiastically,  intellectually,  was  a  coign 
of  vantage  unequalled  in  England,  if  not 
in  Christendom,  who  had  an  open  mind 
and  an  unbiassed  judgment  for  every  new 
speculation,  project,  or  interest  that  aftected 
the  thoughts  of  his  countrymen,  and  whose 
great   desire   was   to    bring    all   these   into 


harmony  not  with  an  ecclesiastical  or  dog- 
matic system,  but  with  the  essentials  of 
the  Christian  faith.  With  this  faith  his  con- 
viction was  that  all  scientific  and  historic  truth 
could  be,  and  would  yet  be,  reconciled. 

His  marriage,  which  followed  his  prefer- 
ment to  Westminster,  wrought  a  great  change 
in  Stanley's  life.  Hitherto  he  had  not  entered 
much  into  society,  and  had  been  but 
a  visitor  in  London.  Under  Lady  Augusta's 
sway  the  (Deanery,  which  was  now  his  home, 
became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  salons 
of  the  metropolis.  All  that  was  best,  freshest, 
brightest,  in  society,  found  a  centre  of 
cordial  reunion  there.  His  wife's  intimacy 
with  the  Queen,  acquired  through  her 
former  position  in  the  household,  drew 
him  into  closer  relations  with  the  Court. 
The  guardian  of  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  felt 
the  pleasurable  obligation  of  extending  a 
brotherly  hospitality  to  the  clergy.     Men  of 
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science  and  of  letters  found  at  once  en- 
couragement and  relaxation  in  his  wife's  cor- 
dial and  gracious  kindness,  and  in  his  keen 
sympathy  with  all  progress  and  discovery, 
and  the  varied  flow  of  his  charming  conver- 
sation. Pilgrims  to  the  Abbey,  with  any  in- 
telligent knowledge  of  its  history  and  love  of 
its  character,  were  always  welcome  at  the 
Deanery. 

No  one  who  ever  entered  that  door,  or 
sat  at  that  table,  can  forget  how  the  old 
house  was  brightened  with  the  winning 
sunshine  of  the  presence  of  his  wife.  Until 
his  marriage,  he  used  to  say,  he  had  never 
really  lived.  After  her  death,  it  was  plain  to 
his  friends  that  he  felt  the  glory  and  joy  of 
life  for  him  were  over.  To  one  who  had 
written  expressing  his  sense  of  her  unfailing 
kindness,  and  recalling  a  trait  in  which  it  had 
manifested  its  tender  and  minute  thought  for 
others,  he  replied  after  a  while,  "  I  never 
wrote  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter  to 
me  in  the  first  days  of  my  great  affliction.  I 
valued  it  especially,  because  it  added  one 
more  to  the  many  memorials  of  herself,  even 
in  small  details,  which  my  dear  wife  left — 
and  has  I  trust  left  for  ever — on  all  who  have 
known  her,  for  ever  so  short  a  time.  To 
keep  up  the  recollection  of  her  in  the  remem- 
brance of  those  who  did  so  know  her,  and  in 
trying  to  fulfil  what  she  desired  to  be  done, 
is  my  chief  consolation."  To  her  aid  and 
sympathy  in  all  his  work  he  bore  touching 
testimony  in  the  dedication  of  the  volume  of 
Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church,  published 
in  1876,  the  year  of  her  death:  "To  the 
beloved  memory  of  the  inseparable  partner 
in  every  joy  and  every  struggle  of  twelve 
eventful  years,  this  volume,  the  solicitude 
and  solace  of  her  latest  days,  is  dedicated, 
with  the  humble  prayer  that  its  aim  may  not 
be  altogether  unworthy  of  her  sustaining 
love,  her  inspiring  courage,  and  her  never- 
failing  faith  in  the  enlargement  of  the  Church 
and  the  triumph  of  all  truth." 

Her  death,  while  it  desolated  the  Deanery, 
removed  one  of  the  brightest  and  purest 
elements  of  the  life  of  London  society.  The 
Dean  was  no  visionary  who  should  think, 
with  Edward  Irving,  that  anything  he  could 
do  or  say  would  prevail  to  change  "  the 
gumflowers  of  Almack's  into  hving  roses  in 
the  garden  of  God  :  "  but,  knowing  the  reli- 
gious formalism  and  social  corruption  of  the 
society  in  which  he  moved,  he  trusted  to  the 
wholesome  influencethatsuch  a  presence  as  his 
wife's  must  exercise,  and  which  might  reach 
and  touch  some  of  those  whom  the  con- 
ventionalities of  life  render  almost  inacces- 


sible to  direct  religious  appeal.  Her  rank, 
her  talents,  her  purity  and  piety,  joined  to 
his  own  great  position,  were  forces  on  the 
side  of  the  social  good  v/hich  was  his  ideal, 
the  withdrawal  of  which  from  his  side  left 
him  with  a  melancholy  sense  of  weakness  and 
solitude. 

Probably  no  Englishman — certainly  no 
English  ecclesiastic — ever  appreciated  Scotch 
life  and  character  as  the  Dean  did.  There 
is  a  complacent  Anglican  ignorance  whic[' 
wraps  everything  north  of  the  Tweed  in  its 
contented  folds,  and  to  which  Scotch  affairs 
— especially  Scotch  Church  aflfairs — are  as 
blank  as  the  Australian  desert.  He  had 
none  of  this.  He  knew  Scotch  history- - 
particularly  Scotch  Church  history — better 
than  most  Scotsmen.  He  had  the  keen 
est  sense  of  the  humour,  the  shrewdness, 
the  kindliness,  of  Scotch  character.  '•'  You 
know  well,"  writes  one  who  was  much  with 
him,  "  how  he  enjoyed  Scotland,  appreciated 
the  Scotch  clergy  and  the  people ;  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott  amused  and  delighted  him  to 
the  last."  "  Find  '  Guy  Mannering,'  and  let 
me  take  the  taste  out  of  my  mouth,"  he  said 
not  long  ago,  after  looking  rapidly  througlr 
the  three  volumes  of  a  dreary  modern  novel, 
which  some  one  had  strongly  commended  to 
him.  During  the  last  weeks  of  Lady 
Augusta's  illness  he  beguiled  some  of  the 
heavy  hours  by  reading"  Old  Mortality  "aloud. 
Sometimes,  overcome  with  the  thought  of  the 
approaching  calamity,  he  would  burst  into 
tears,  and  then  take  up  the  book  and  go  on 
again.  He  rather  scandalized  the  Scottish 
Pharisees  by  emphasizing,  in  his  Edinburgh 
lectures,  the  services  rendered  to  religion  by 
Walter  Scott  and  Robert  Burns,  "  the  prodi- 
gal son  of  the  Church  of  Scotland."  He 
delighted  in  any  tale  of  Scotch  superstition, 
any  scrap  of  folk-lore,  any  anecdote  illus- 
trating the  national  peculiarities,  social  or 
theological.  Such  an  aspiration  as  that  of 
the  old  Free  Kirk  minister,  "  Oh  !  that  we 
were  all  baptized  into  the  Spirit  of  the  Dis- 
ruption," was  to  him  as  a  chord  of  quaint 
music  to  the  ear  of  a  master — disclosing  a 
new  harmony,  and  to  be  stored  in  memory 
for  future  use.  A  ghost  story  told  him  "  in  the 
dreary  autumn  of  1877,  in  the  dark  woods 
of  Rosneath,"  emerged,  in  the  October 
Fraser  of  last  year,  as  the  text  of  the  narra- 
tive of  as  original  and  exhaustive  an  historical 
quest  and  discovery  as  an  explorer  of  legend 
and  relic  ever  undertook. 

The  General  Assembly  always  was  an 
object  of  great  interest  to  him  ;  he 
studied  its  "  overtures,"  and  read  its  debates, 
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and  one  year  he  attended  its  meetinpjs.  He 
was  impressed  with  the  fairness  with  which 
the  Assembly  Hstened  to  a  long  and  aggres- 
sive speech,  altogether  out  of  accord  with  the 
opinions  of  the  majority.  "  I  should  not 
have  been  listened  to  half  as  patiently  in 
Convocation,"  he  remarked.  From  the  Es- 
tablished he  went  to  the  Free  Assembly, 
when  some  wild  man  from  the  north  was 
fulminating.  "  I  saw  Habakkuk  Muckle- 
Avrath  "  was  one  of  his  comments  thereafter — 
delivered  with  the  bright  smile  and  quick 
confidential  intonation  that  pointed  his  hu- 
morous sentences.  "  The  honorary  member 
of  all  religions  " — "  the  chief  Nonconformist 
in  the  Church  of  England  '' — as  aggrieved 
Sacerdotalists  would  sneeringly  describe  him, 
liked  nothing  better  than  to  show  his  catho- 
licity by  preaching  in  Scotch  pulpits.  He 
once  even  attended  a  United  Presbyterian 
"  soiree"  somewhere  near  Broomhall ;  and,  in 
fact,  exhibited  a  light-hearted  disregard  of 
priestly  conventionalities  and  pomposities 
which  made  the  Scotch  High  Churchmen, 
with  whom  he  never  allied  himself,  wring 
their  hands  in  horror. 

Stanley  was  a  loyal  son  of  the  Church  of 
England,  but  to  him  her  reformation  was  as 
dear  as  her  catholicity  ;  nor  did  he  regard 
her  catholic  character  as  determined  by  her 
form  of  government.  A  bishop  was,  in  his 
eyes,  a  useful  church  functionary  and  nothing 
more.  He  used  to  congratulate  himself  that, 
as  the  successor  of  the  Abbots  of  West- 
minster, he  was  independent  of  the  whole 
bench  of  bishops.  It  was,  perhaps,  this 
personal  independence,  as  well  as  his  love  of 
liberty,  of  free  discussion,  and  of  popular 
rather  than  priestly  government  in  the  Church, 
that  led  him  to  cultivate  such  close  relations 
to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  especially  to 
those  of  its  clergy  who  might  be  called  Broad 
Churchmen.  His  sympathy  vvith  that  party 
combined  with  his  wish  to  do  justice  to  the 
principles  which  he  believed  the  Presbyterian 
Church  had  represented  in  the  past,  and  his 
desire  to  bear  his  testimony,  at  a  critical 
time,  to  the  worth  of  the  national  establish- 
ment, in  prompting  the  delivery  of  his  lectures 
on  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  Edinburgh,  in 
1872.  The  lectures  are  not  without  faults; 
but  no  more  impartial  and  comprehensive 
sketch  of  Scotch  Church  history  was  ever 
limned,  and  the  necessity  and  success  of 
his  vindication  of  unpopular  '-Moderatism" 
was  attested  by  the  noisy  violence  of  the 
resentment  which  greeted  it. 

"  I  hope  to  publish  the  lectures  imme- 
diately " — he  wrote — "  that  is  to  say,  as  soon 


as  the  printers  can  get  througli  the  mass  ol 
illegible  MS.  that  I  have  sent."  The  sen- 
tence recalls  one  of  his  characteristics — a 
most  deplorable  handwriting.  Worse  pen- 
manship— more  scraggy  and  inscrutable — 
could  not  be  imagined.  He  used  to  admit, 
pathetically,  his  failures  in  this  department, 
although  never  willing  to  acknowledge  blame 
if  it  could  be  laid  on  some  one  else.  I  once 
received  a  letter  from  him  a  week  old,  and 
that  had  travelled  far  and  wide  ere  reaching 
me  at  69,  Inverness  Terrace,  W.,  to  which 
he  had  addressed  it.  "  Try  Holloway 
Road  "  had  been  added  by  some  ingenious 
official.  I  sent  the  Dean  the  envelope  as  a 
curiosity,  and  he  wrote  back — quite  ignoring 
the  illegibihty  of  his  "  Inverness  Terrace  " 
— "  I  see  that  my  address  was  right,  as  far 
as  it  went;  'Holloway  Road'  was  added 
by  the  postmasters."  I  remember  his  telling 
us,  at  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  dinner  in 
Glasgow,  how  the  "  Halo  of  the  Burning 
Bush"  had  come  back  from  the  printers 
transmuted  into  the  ''  Horn  of  the  Burning 
Beast." 

How  full  and  varied  was  his  fund  of 
anecdote,  narrative,  reminiscence  !  One 
recalls  the  vivacious  rapid  utterance — the 
eye  now  beaming  with  sympathy,  now- 
twinkling  with  humour — the  mobile  mouth, 
with  its  patrician  curves — the  delicately  sen- 
sitive and  eager  face,  that  in  graver  hours 
or  in  earnest  talk  grew  so  solemn — so  im- 
pressive, with  the  dignity  of  lofty  thought  and 
feeling.  Some  men,  in  anecdote  and  narra- 
tive, always  suggest  '■'■  quorum  pars  magna 
Jui^''  and  obtrude  their  own  personality. 
The  Dean  knew  better ;  and  especially  in 
relating  incidents  of  his  unique  experience^ 
of  which  few,  if  any  except  himself,  had  had 
cognisance,  he  showed  a  "  curiosa  fdicitas  " 
in  imparting  what  was  of  interest  without  in- 
volving names  or  secrets.  His  reticence  was 
as  remarkable  as  his  memory. 

As  one  looks  back  on  him,  the  "  study 
of  imagination"  gets  thronged  with  pictures, 
that  pass  gently  before  "  the  eye  and  pro- 
spects of  the  soul,"  recalling  that  slender 
figure,  "  that  good  grey  head,"  that  beau- 
tiful countenance,  amidst  the  old  familiar 
scenes  that  shall  know  him  no  more  for  ever; — 
in  the  pulpit  of  the  choir,  or  at  the  reading- 
desk  in  the  nave,  as  in  the  summer  twilight 
he  pronounced,  in  his  tone  of  trembling 
earnestness,  his  benediction  of  that  "  peace 
of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding  " ; 
among  the  chapels  and  the  monuments,  the 
tiny  centre  of  a  listening  ring  of  visitors — 
often   of  working  men — to  whom  he  is  im- 
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parting  the  lore  of  the  mighty  Abbey  ;  in  the 
Deanery,  in  quiet  talk  in  his  study,  or  in  ricli 
and  versatile  colloquy  at  his  table,  in  those 
bright  days  when  the  gracious  presence,  that 
he  was  so  proud  of,  shed  its  charm  on  all ;  at 
St,  Andrew's,  in  the  old  library,  on  the  even- 
ing of  his  installation,  searching  out  each  of 
the  students  for  a  word  of  talk,  and  at  last 
resting  by  the  table,  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  and  saying,  with  an  air  of  satisfaction 
and  relief,  "  Now,  I  think  I  have  spoken  to 
every  one " ; — all  now  but  a  vision  and  a 
memory. 

It  is  good  to  have  known  so  beautiful  a 
character.  In  speaking  of  Thomas  Erskine, 
of  Linlathen,  the  Dean  once  said,  '-There 
are  not  a  few  to  whom  that  attenuated  form 
and  furrowed  visage  seemed  a  more  direct 
link  with  the  unseen  world  than  any  other 
that  had  crossed  their  path  in  life."  There 
must  be  many  who  feel  how  truly  this  might 
be  repeated  of  himself.  He  was  one  of  the 
few  men  whose  transparent  moral  goodness, 
purity,  simplicity,  united  to  intellectual 
strength,  seemed  to  others  to  be  a  guarantee 
of  the  reality  of  that  better  world  of  serener 
air,  in  whose  high  regions  the  pure  forms 
dwell,  "above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim 
spot  which  men  call  Earth." 

"  In  hora  mortis,  et  in  die  judicii,  sit 
anima  mea  cum  illis." 

The  end  of  the  noble  life  came  sooner 
than  we  had  hoped ;  but  the  frame  wanted 
vital  force  to  repel  the  sharp  attack  of  disease, 
and  when  Bishop  Eraser  made  that  pathetic 
appeal  to  the  congregation  in  the  abbey — 
"  Pray  for  him,  good  people,  while  prayers 
may  yet  avail," — he  was  already  passing 
gently  under  the  shadows  of  death.  "  The 
doctors  had  desired  him  not  to  speak,  and 
with  his  usual  wonderful  patience  he  obeyed 
them,"  we  are  told  ;  so  there  were  but  few 
last  words.  Among  the  broken  sentences 
that  the  watchers  by  his  side  caught  up  were 
these  :  "  As  far  as  I  understood  what  the 
duties  of  my  office  were  supposed  to  be,  in 
spite  of  every  incompetence,  I  am  yet 
humbly  trustful  that  I  have  sustained  before 
the  mind  of  the  nation  the  extraordinary 
value  of  the  Abbey  as  a  religious,  national, 
and  liberal  institution."  "  The  end  has  come 
in  the  way  I  most  desired  it  should  come,  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied — perfectly  happy — I 
have  not  the  slightest  misgiving."  "  I  alv.'ays 
wished  to  die  at  Westminster." 

The  friends  beside  him  desired  to  join  in 
the  Holy  Communion  with  him,  ere  he  went, 
and  Canon  Farrar  administered  it.  When 
Ire-^vas  about  to  give  the  blessing,  the  Dean 


took  hold  of  his  hand,  and  signified  that  he 
should  wait ;  then  slowly,  but  quite  distinctly, 
he  himself  pronounced  the  Benediction. 
Before  midnight  of  the  same  day — Monday, 
1 8th  July — he  had  passed  away. 

On  the  following  Monday,  in  the  afternoon, 
he  was  carried  to  his  grave  in  Henry  VII. 's 
Chapel,  The  Queen,  to  whom,  and  to  whose 
family,  he  had  long  been  a  faithful  friend  and 
adviser,  had  ordered  that  he  should  be  laid 
in  that  royal  precinct,  beside  his  wife.  The 
only  directions  he  had  himself  given  about 
his  funeral  were,  that  among  his  pall-bearers 
should  be  a  clergyman  of  the  Scottish  Church 
and  an  English  Nonconformist ;  and  that  the 
Abbey  should  be  open  to  the  people,  whose 
interests  he  had  served  so  well,  and  whom 
he  had  taught  to  reverence  that  venerable 
sanctuary,  as  the  symbol  and  the  guardian  of 
the  religion  and  the  greatness  of  the  nation. 
Dense  crowds  surrounded  the  church  and 
filled  the  nave— numbers  of  them,  evidently, 
poor  and  humble  people  who  came  there  to 
mourn  a  true  friend.  In  the  choir  and  the 
chapel  were  others,  to  many  of  whom  his 
sympathy  and  brotherhood  had  been  a  staff 
in  their  pilgrimage ;  some  whose  highest 
aspirations  and  endeavours  after  human  good 
had  found  their  sanction  in  his  approval ; 
some  to  whom,  in  days  of  trouble  and  un- 
friendly solitude,  the  Deanery  had  been  a 
home — the  sacred  point  of  their  horizon ; 
others  who,  amid  doubts  and  unrest,  had 
found  in  his  life  and  words  a  stimulating  ex- 
ample and  a  "ministry  of  reconciliation." 

Princes,  nobles,  statesmen,  prelates,  am- 
bassadors, men  of  letters,  of  science,  of  art — 
men  of  many  phases  of  opinion  and  belief,  of 
many  ranks  and  classes — united  in  one  re- 
verence and  sorrow,  followed  his  bier.  The 
coffin  was  lowered  into  the  same  grave  as  his 
wife's,  and  the  flowers  that  covered  it  almost 
hid  the  plain  inscription  "  The  Very  Reverend 
Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Westminster ;  second  son  of  the  Right  Rev. 
Edward  Stanley,  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Born 
Dec.  13,  1815;  died  July  18,  1881." 

Those  who  have  known  him  can  never 
forget  the  "  man  greatly  beloved."  His 
guardian  spirit  will  always  seem  to  haunt 
those  aisles  and  cloisters ;  his  voice  to  echo 
among  those  arches.  The  place  he  filled 
will  remain  a  blank,  whose  void  can  never 
be  supplied.  The  high  ideal  of  a  free  and 
noble  and  pious  life  will  always  be  linked  in 
tender  affection  with  his  memory.  In  no 
one  else  can  we  hope  again  to  see,  as  in 
him,  the  consummate  flower  of  the  Christian 
culture  of  this  a'j;c. 
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'  Tubbs,  are  you  afraid  of  summer  lightning  ? " 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. — THE  WAY  THE  CAT  JUMPS. 


who  has  Ions: 


THE  behaviour  of  a  man,  ......  ...^  .^..^^ 
been  "  under  a  cloud,"  when  he  finds 
that  cloud  rent  open,  depends  very  much 
upon  his  constitution ;  and  his  constitution 
is  made  up  of  a  quantity  of  constituents. 
Towards  the  milder  and  larger  half  of  life, 
the  mind  begins  to  work,  on  its  own  account, 
and  to  seek  its  own  wages,  after  a  generation 
of  steady  discipline,  and  useful  reverence. 
Disturbing  influences  (such  as  universal  bro- 
therhood, dread  of  illiberality,  the  worship  of 
women,  and  nature,  and  the  like,  and  the 
dreams  of  perfection,  as  illusive  as  herself) 
settle  down  into  a  wholesome  desire  to 
do  one's  best,  and  be  done  with  it.  But 
there  still  remains  the  tender  love  of  the  few 
who  are  better  to  him  than  life. 

Captain  Larks  had  never  set  up  to  be  a 
man  of  extraordinary  largeness.  He  could 
not  abstract  himself  into  great  thoughts,  and 
soar  in  a  circumference  far  above  his  head. 
He  liked  his  little  jobs,  and  stuck  very  close 
to  them,  and  was  vexed  when  they  did  not 
turn  out  well.  And  the  stir  of  little  interests 
kept  him  fresh,  and  sweet  to  mankind,  and 
manly. 

"  You  are  tired,  and  weak,  and  in  pain," 
he  said  to  the  old  man,  who  had  discovered 
him  ;  "  my  cottage  is  a  little  way  down  this 
lane.  Come,  and  rest  there,  until  you  feel 
well  again." 

"But  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me,  that  you 
are  not  Pole  !"  the  General  replied,  as  he 
yielded  gladly  to  the  strong  man's  aid,  and 
guidance. 

"  My  name  is  Pole.  And  I  take  you  to 
be  the  General  Punk,  under  whom  I  had  the 

honour '  Fire  and  Punk  '  was  your  pet 

name,  sir." 

"So  it  was,  so  it  was;"  the  old  man 
answered  ;  "and  I  wish  it  was  still,  Pole  ;  I 
wish  it  was  still.  Ah,  those  were  the  days,  it 
was  life  to  live  in  !     But  you — — " 

"  Consider  me  as  one  you  have  never  seen 
before  ;  and  yet  who  is  only  too  glad  to  have 
the  chance  of  doing  you  the  smallest  service." 

General  Punk  was  in  too  much  pain,  to  care 
to  talk  of  any  one,  except  himself.  And  he 
graciously  submitted  to  be  led  down  the  hill, 
and  taken  off  his  pony  by  careful  hands,  and 
helped  into  the  cool  and  shadowy  cottage. 
"What  a  delightful  nook!"  he  said:  "take 
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care  of  my  leg,  my  dear  young  lady.  Ah,  I 
see,  by  your  smile,  that  I  need  not  tell  you. 
Now  don't  begin  supposing  that  I  have  got 
the  gout.  No  such  luck.  It  is  ten  times 
worse.  Not  that  I  mean  to  take  the  smallest 
notice  of  it.  Half  an  hour's  rest  will  quite 
set  me  up  again.  Now  what  is  your  name, 
my  pretty  dear?  An  old  man  may  take 
liberties,  you  know." 

"  My  name  is  '  Rose  Artliur,'  sir ;"  she  said, 
"  and  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  helping 
you,  a  little." 

"  You  have  done  that  already,  and  more 
than  a  little.  You  seem  to  feel  everything, 
as  if  you  had  got  it.  But  I  must  soon  be  oft"; 
or  I  shall  lose  my  dinner." 

"  It  is  not  to  be  thought  of,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain coming  forward ;  "  you  must  submit  to 
our  rough  fare.  To  attempt  to  ride,  ten  or 
twelve  miles,  as  you  are,  is  utterly  out  of  the 
question.  I  know  what  an  old  wound  is, 
when  jarred.  Rest  and  coolness  are  the  only 
things  for  it.  Here  you  are,  and  here  you 
must  be  satisfied  to  stop.  We  will  send  up 
a  message  to  the  game-keeper." 

The  General  vowed  that  he  would  not 
have  it  so  ;  and  got  up,  to  prove  his  activity. 
But  all  that  he  took  by  the  movement  was  a 
thrill  of  pain,  a  stagger,  and  a  biting  of  the 
lips ;  because  he  was  too  good  to  swear  in 
the  presence  of  a  lady.  "  I  can't  bear  to 
trouble  you,"  was  all  that  he  could  say  ;  for 
his  bad  leg  began  to  get  worse  very  fast. 

Now  this  was  a  difficult  position  for  all 
three,  the  General,  the  Colonel,  and  the  Cap- 
tain ;  as  well  as  for  younger  people,  whose 
affairs  were  involved  in  what  might  come  of 
it.  The  worst  case  of  all  was  the  General's  ; 
because  he  could  not  get  away  from  it,  and 
was  driven,  by  the  irony  of  facts,  to  shout  for 
a  man  disgraced  out  of  the  army.  No  one 
could  lift  him,  except  this  man ;  for  the  Ge- 
neral was  heavy  towards  the  centre  of  his 
system  ;  and  he  wanted  a  good  deal  of  lifting 
and  refreshment,  whenever  Dr.  Perperaps  had 
poked  at  him. 

Colonel  Westcombe  also  felt  the  urgency 
of  things.  Here  was  a  guest  of  his  by  right, 
driven  by  the  force  of  circumstances  into 
alien  shelter.  He  felt  it  his  duty  to  follow 
him  up,  and  see  that  he  was  treated  properly. 
But  how  could  he  do  so,  against  the  broad 
fact,  that  he  was  not  wanted  over  there? 
"  My  dear,"  he  said  quietly  to  Miss  Touch- 
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wood,  "  you  are  very  young  ;  but  you  know 
much  more  of  the  ways  of  the  present  world 
than  I  do.  It  happens  that  I  cannot  well 
l;o  over  now,  through  peculiar  circumstances, 
with  which  I  will  not  trouble  you." 

"  I  know  that  there  is  a  maze  of  mystery 
among  them,"  answered  Julia,  who  was  gene- 
rous, and  by  no  means  always  spiteful ;  "  but. 
Uncle  John,  they  are  to  be  pitied,  not  con- 
demned ;  until  people  get  to  the  bottom  of 
it.  Write  a  kind  letter,  an  exceedingly  kind 
letter,  to  General  Punk,  congratulating  him, 
upon  having  fallen  upon  his  legs — no,  that 
might  seem  too  personal — upon  being  thus 
among  good  Samaritans ;  and  say  you  will 
only  be  too  happy  to  send  the  carriage  with 
the  soft  linings  for  him ;  as  soon  as  the  Doctor 
lets  him  up." 

*'  I  think  that  would  be  rude,"  replied 
Colonel  Westcombe  ;  "  not  to  him,  I  mean, 
but  to  his  entertainer.  You  are  right  about 
writing  a  letter,  my  dear ;  but  it  must  not  be 
to  the  GeneraL  It  must  be  to  poor  Pole 
himself." 

"Pole!  Who  is  he?"  the  young  lady 
asked.  "How  many  more  aliases  has  he 
got?  There  must  be  some  very  great  secret 
somewhere.  Uncle  John,  shall  we  ever  un- 
derstand it?" 

"  Perhaps  not,"  replied  the  Colonel,  with 
a  smile  at  her  quick  manner  ;  "  and  if  so,  it 
Avill  be  a  little  lesson  to  us,  to  attend  to  our 
own  business." 

"  I  cannot  regard  it,  from  that  point  of  view, 
with  any  satisfaction.  Because  it  appears  to 
me  so  wrong,  and  so  dishonest,  to  get  into 
society,  under  false  pretences.  The  thing  of 
all  others  that  annoys  me  most,  is  that  my 
own  mother,  who  has  never  been  taught  to 
bridle  her  curiosity,  sits  down  before  that 
mysterious  man,  as  if  she  quite  feared  to  say, 
'how  do  you  do?' — because  the  question 
might  seem  inquisitive.  And  then  our  poor 
Dicky  is  alraid  of  him  too.  In  the  name  of 
the  Seven  Wonders,  who  is  the  man  ?  I  am 
sure,  by  your  face,  that  you  know.  Now  tell 
me ;  or  I  won't  say  a  single  word,  all  dinner- 
time to-day." 

"  You  never  would  punish  both  us,  and  your- 
self, to  that  extreme,  dear  Julia.  Your  nature 
is  to  talk,  and  you  cannot  help  it.  But  if 
other  people  don't  want  to  talk,  what  right 
have  we  to  force  them  ?  " 

Captain  Larks,  on  the  other  hand,  as  every 
man  has  his  own  regard,  felt  most  strongly, 
that  of  all  this  trouble  the  worst  part  fell  on 
his  own  shoulders.  He  was  under  no  debt 
of  friendship  whatever  to  General  Punk,  thus 
forced  upon  him;  and  to  have  his  Httle  cottage 


thus  again  invaded,  was  a  trial  to  even  his- 
serenity.  "  I  know  what  old  Punk  is,"  he 
said  to  himself;  "and  I  never  shall  forget 
how  he  scowled  at  me,  upon  the  saddest 
occasion  in  all  my  life.  He  was  bound  to 
do  so,  by  his  own  ideas  ;  and  by  those  I 
must  measure  him.  But  how  differently 
Westcombe  looked  at  me  !  There  are  times 
in  one's  life,  when  the  value  of  it  hangs  upon 
a  single  gaze.  I  must  do  my  best  for  this 
man,  of  course.  But  it  will  not  be  from 
gratitude." 

It  was  not  the  trouble  to  his  little  house- 
hold, that  vexed  him — although  that  was  no 
trifle, — nor  even  the  untimeliness  of  the  occur- 
rence, just  when  his  own  affairs  were  pressing; 
but  what  disturbed  him  chiefly,  was  the  diffi- 
culty about  Colonel  Westcombe.  There  are 
some  few  men,  come  across,  at  far  and  casual 
intervals,  whom  we  grieve  to  have  never  met, 
at  the  age  when  there  was  friendship.  It  is 
not  for  their  fame,  or  deeds,  or  virtues,  that 
we  long  to  know  them ;  but  because  there  is 
something  in  them,  heart — akin  to  our  own 
hearts.  We  care  not  what  their  views  may 
be,  in  politics,  in  literature,  or  any  of  the 
passing  fancies  of  the  day ;  but  we  say  to 
ourselves — "  here  is  a  man,  whom  we  must 
have  loved,  if  we  had  only  had  the  luck." 
And  then,  we  sigh  that  it  is  now  too  late ; 
and  fall  back  upon  our  old  acquaintance. 

However,  it  is  a  very  ill  wind,  that  blows 
no  good  to  any  one.  And  although  j'oung 
Westcombe  was  abashed,  at  first,  by  this  sud- 
den turn  of  things,  and  obliged  to  keep  sadly 
in  the  back-ground — wherein  he  found  a  big- 
black  tor,  to  sit  upon^  and  watch  the  smoke, 
whose  lower  breath  had  gone  into  the  General's 
sick  broth — before  very  long,  things  turned 
up  so,  that  he  could  come  in  for  his  own  share 
of  them. 

Partly  no  doubt,  this  was  owing,  as  it  gene- 
rally is,  to  diligent  exertions  of  his  own.  For 
he  ventured  to  call,  without  violent  intrusion, 
upon  Dr.  Perperaps ;  because  he  was  in  a 
condition  of  throat,  which  loudly  demanded 
liquorice.  "  You  must  be  very  careful,"  said 
the  doctor;  "breathe  just  a  little  hard. 
Thank  you,  sir,  thank  you.  As  yet  there  is 
nothing  to  arouse  solicitude.  But  we  must 
not  rest  content  with  such  condition  of  the 
tonsils.  The  trachea  also  shows  premonitory 
symptoms.  The  earliest  indications  of  scarlet 
— but  I  will  avoid  language,  that  might  make 
you  perhaps  susceptive.  My  dear  young  sir,  I  ^ 
would  entreat  you,  to  abstract  your  mind  from 
disquietude.  This  little  instrument  proclaims 
to  me,  that  all  is  not  quite  right  just  here;", 
the  doctor  tapped  his  waistcpat  over  several 
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parts,  for  fear  of  hitting  the  wrong  one  ;  '••'  it 
is  Avell  that  3'ou  have  applied  to  me,  in  this 
earl}^  stage.  Has  there  been  anything,  any- 
thing external,  to  set  up  internal  phlogitis  ?  " 

"  I   borrowed  some  very  bad  tobacco  last 
night,  from  an  old  man  of  ours,  whom  I  met 
upon  the  moor ;  and  while  I  was 
him,  I  swallowed  a  strong  whiff." 

"You  should  have  consulted  me  at  once, 
my  dear  sir.  But  I  trust  sincerely  that  it  is 
not  too  late.  You  require  an  emultient,  then 
a  sedative,  and  after  that  a  due  course'  of 
tonics.     Spotty,  my  dear,  make  up  No.  77." 

Established  thus  upon  a  course  of  medicine, 
(all  of  which  followed  the  course  of  the  river). 
Jack  Westcombe  found  himself  upon  a 
healthy  road,  to  get  near  his  darling  Rose, 
once  more.  Youths  of  the  present  day,  who 
dash  headlong  over  every  obstacle  betwixt 
them  and  their  loves — when  assured  that  the 
money  bag  is  on  the  right  side  of  it — never 
would  put  up  with  such  little  items  of  scruples 
as  stopped  Jack  Westcombe.  And  even  he 
was  inclined  at  last  to  push  aside  punctilio, 
as  he  found  the  season  passing,  and  his  love 
no  further  forward.  And,  as  usual,  fairer  aid 
appeared,  and  seduced  him  into  side-long 
tricks.  Sporetta  hated  Julia  Touchwood, 
who  had  snubbed  her  nobly ;  and  she  knew 
that  Julia  had  a  weakness  for  the  son  of  her 
dear  godfather. 

One  day,  at  the  top  of  the  village,  she  met 
that  nobly-principled  young  man,  coming 
from  his  course  of  medicine,  at  her  father's 
home  of  health.  Jack  was  casting  sheep's 
eyes  up  the  road,  that  led  to  the  Captain's 
gate,  but  sternly  bracing  his  mind  towards 
the  footpath  leading  to  Farmer  Willum's, 
where  he  now  put  up  his  horse.  Then  Spotty 
declared  her  own  opinion. 

"  I  call  you  no  better  than  a  muff,"  said 
she.     "  How  can  you  carry  on  like  this  ?  " 

"  Like  what.  Miss  Perperaps  ? "  he  en- 
quired, with  some  dignity  ;  "  I  scarcely  under- 
stand your  question." 

"  You  know  what  I  m.ean,  well  enough. 
Why  don't  you  go  in,  and  win  ?  " 

"  You  still  speak  in  parables ;  "  answered 
he,  with  a  desire  to  be  off,  but  a 
desire  to  hear  out  her  words. 

"  Why  don't  you  show  a  little  pluck  ? 
Or,  if  that  is  not  fine  enough  language  for 
you,  a  little  determination  ?  You  love  Rose, 
and  Rose  loves  you.  Why  don't  you  check- 
mate the  old  fogies  ?  " 

"  Really  you  seem  to  take  a  most  kind 
interest  in  my  affairs.  Miss  Perperaps  !  Who 
told  you  that  Miss  Arthur  ever  even  deigned 
to  think  of  me  ?  " 
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"  Bosh  ! "  exclaimed  the  lady  ;  "  it  is 
plainer  than  a  pikestaff.  But  I  am  not  going 
to  tell  you  all  I  know."  With  that,  she 
showed  her  new  boots,  and  said  "  Good 
day  !  " 

"This  is  most  unfair,  and  most  unfeeling  ;  " 
cried  Jack,  going  after  her,  as  she  knew  he 
must  do.  "  Miss  Perperaps,  my  dear  and 
kind  Miss  Perperaps,  I  beg  you  to  explain 
yourself,  and  not  to  run  away." 

"  I  thought  it  was  you  that  were  in  such  a 
hurry.  But  my  dear  father  wants  me.  I 
have  ten  dozen  pills  to  make  up,  before  five 
o'clock.     Good  day,  Mr.  Westcombe." 

"  I'll  make  the  pills.  Or  Pll  come  and 
help  you.  And  you  can  have  mine,  to  begin 
with  ;  I  have  got  at  least  three  dozen  here  ; 
and  I  can  spare  them." 

"  Oh,  you  have  got  some  fun  in  you,  after 
all ;  "  Spotty  replied,  v/ith  a  very  broad  grin ; 
"  I  thought  you  were  a  stick,  and  took  them 
all.  My  father  considers  you  a  splendid 
patient." 

"  So  I  am  ;  so  I  am.  The  most  devoted. 
Oh,  I  won't  get  well  for  a  month,  Miss  Per- 
peraps ;  if  you  will  only  tell  me,  what  you 
meant  just  now." 

"  I  meant  just  what  I  said,"  she  answered, 
sitting  on  a  roadside  slab,  to  talk.  "  Miss 
Arthur  is  as  fond  of  you,  as  you  are  of  her." 

"  That  is  a  simple  impossibility.  If  you 
could  only  tell  me,  what  makes  you  think  so, 
how  I  would,  how  I  should — it  would  be  so 
nice  of  you  !  " 

"  Well,  I  owe  you  a  good  turn,  or  two  ; 
and  I  can't  bear  to  see  your  tongue  so  white. 
Did  you  ever  pick  an  oak-apple  in  the  Fingle 
Valley  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  found  a  very  pretty  one,  fluted 
like  a  love-knot ;  and  I  ventured  to  give  it 
to  Miss  Arthur,  just  to  look  at.  And  I  don't 
think  she  gave  it  back  to  me." 

"  Of  course,  she  did  not.  Is  this  like  it  ? 
I  stole  it  out  of  her  most  sacred  corner,  where 
she  keeps  her  dead  mother's  handkerchiefs.- 
And  as  soon  as  she  missed  it,  what  a  way  she 
was  in  !  Though  of  course,  she  pretended  not 
to  care  one  rap.  She  has  not  the  least  idea 
that  I  have  got  it ;  or  gentle  as  she  is,  she 
would  slap  me,  I  believe.  And  that's  not  all 
that  shows  the  way  the  cat  jumps.  For  I 
began  to  run  you  down,  one  day,  on  purpose 
to  torment  her.  And  her  eyes — my  good- 
ness, you  will  have  to  look  out,  when  she  is 
Mrs.  Westcombe  !" 

"  You  have  made  me  so  happy,  I  could 
kiss  your  hands,  after  you  have  rolled  a  thou- 
sand pills.  But  after  all,  it  is  not  very  much  ; 
when  one  comes  to  think  of  it." 
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"  Then  go,  and  get  more,  you  insatiable 
young  man.  But  I  tell  you,  it  is  everything. 
Do  you  think  I  don't  know,  what  girls  are  ? 
Shake  yourself  together  well ;  and  go  and 
pop  the  question." 

"  What  a  practical  mind  you  have !  "  he 
answered  with  much  admiration.  "  But 
how  am  I  to  do  it,  when  I  can't  get  in  ?  I  am 
under  no  promise  about  it  now:  but  still 
there  is  a  general  understanding,  that  I  am 
to  be " 

"  Backward  in  coming  forward.  Very 
well ;  don't  let  me  advise  you ;  or  when  the 
days  of  repentance  come,  you  will  say — '  she 
did  it.'  My  Step  said  that  to  my  beloved 
parent,  about  somebody  unknown,  when  they 
had  a  litde  scrimmage,  last  Sunday  night. 
Therefore  I  would  advise  you  strongly,  not 
to  be  anywhere,  this  evening." 

"But  how  can  I  help  being  somewhere? 
You  know  where  I  ought  to  be ;  and  you 
will  not  tell  me." 

"  How  sharp  you  are  !  You've  been  eating 
sparrow-pie.  But  whatever  you  do,  fight  shy 
this  evening  of  the  Captain's  leather-coat 
apple-tree.  Where  the  hill  comes  up  under 
the  cliff,  you  know,  at  the  highest  corner  of 
his  property.  Somebody  goes  there  every 
evening,  with  her  heart  in  her  mouth,  to 
peep  over  the  moor ;  and  it  would  never  do 
for  you  to  be  there  too." 

"  Undoubtedly,  I  should  be  an  interloper. 
I  thank  you  for  warning  me  to  keep  my  dis- 
tance. Miss  Perperaps,  I  hear  that  Betty 
Sage  is  ill.     I  hope  it  is  nothing  serious." 

"  Not  much,  for  her.  She  ate  three  hedge- 
hogs, for  breakfast,  on  Tuesday ;  and  they 
were  not  well  baked.  Her  appetite  was 
good,  and  she  swallowed  some  spines ;  and 
she  says  that  they  have  stuck  fast  in  her  own. 
But  you  had  better  tell  John,  to  keep  away 
from  home.  He  will  have  sense  enough  to 
do  that,  when  he  knows  it.  His  Betty  would 
say,  that  it  was  all  his  fault;  although  he 
Avas  a  dozen  miles  out  of  sight ;  and  then 
she  might  die,  to  prove  it.  But  I  have  taken 
her  out  of  father's  hands ;  and  she  begins  to 
perceive  the  difference.  If  she  is  only  left 
to  me,  she  will  come  round,  for  certain.  But 
if  my  father  gets  another  turn  at  her,  it  will 
be  a  very  narrow  squeak  indeed.  I  have 
told  her,  to  shut  up  her  mouth  against  him." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  General's  case, 
as  you  seem  to.  form  your  own  opinions  so  ? 
When  will  he  be  able  to  come  back  to  us  ?  " 

"  I  can't  tell.  My  father  is  getting  sadly 
jealous ;  he  won't  let  me  have  a  turn  at  that 
old  shaver.  1  belong  to  the  tentative  school. 
Kill  or  cure,  is  my  ticket  for  soup." 


"And  the  right  one,  I  believe;"  Jack 
answered  mildly,  for  he  had  not  had  time  to 
think  of  it ;  and  Spotty's  strong  views  were 
strange  to  him ;  "  the  next  time  I  ring  the 
bell,  I  shall  ask, — is  Doctor  Miss  Perperaps 
at  home,  and  her  father  gone  away,  so  as  not 
to  spoil  her  practice  ?  " 

"I  wish  you  would.  I'd  give  a  guinea,  if 
you  would ;  and  I've  only  got  one  against  my 
bill  at  Mother  Cork's.  My  Step  would  get 
the  message,  and  my  criky,  she  would  stare  ! 
But' you  haven't  got  the  spirit  to  do  it;  any 
more  than  you  have  to  go  near  the  Crab-tree 
to-night.     Good-bye." 

CHAPTER   XXXVIII. — UNDER   THE    CRAB-TREE. 

Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  mark  than 
to  take  a  man,  and  how  much  more  a  woman, 
strictly  according  to  self-appraisement.  Na- 
ture has  provided  us  with  things  to  think  of, 
far  more  important  than  our  own  concerns — 
our  neighbours  in  the  first  place,  and  politics, 
and  the  weather,  and  the  last  new  murder, 
and  the  last  old  judicial  joke — for  our  judges 
now  are  our  best  jokers — and  if  we  ever  get 
home  again,  to  think  about  ourselves  at  all, 
modesty  steps  in,  and  spoils  the  balan.ce. 

Conspicuous  among  the  men,  who  under- 
rate themselves,  was  Dr.  Perperaps  of 
Christowell.  He  felt  that  he  ought  to  be 
more  than  he  Avas ;  and  his  views  were  ex- 
ceedingly scientific.  But  no  outlet  for  them, 
and  no  income  from  them,  as  well  as  the 
recent  death  of  a  large  rate-payer  from  lock- 
jaw— which  everybody  said  he  should  have 
stopped — combined  to  make  him  yearn  for 
something  tedious,  a  fine  slow  case,  a  pro- 
tracted cure  (if  any),  and  the  money  on  the 
nail,  which  he  therefore  must  abstain  from 
hitting  on  the  head  too  speedily.  Through- 
out the  summer,  he  had  reproached  himself, 
and  been  reproached  by  his  wife  at  pensive 
periods,  for  letting  Dicky  Touchwood  get 
well  so  prematurely.  And  now  he  was 
resolved  to  avoid  so  sad  an  error,  in  the  new 
opening  offered  by  the  General's  bad  leg. 

"  How  long  will  it  take  ? "  Mr.  Arthur 
asked  him  wistfully.  "  Not  that  I  have  an\' 
wish  to  hurry  him  of  course.  But  when  will 
he  be  able  to  be  moved  with  safety  ?  " 

"  He  is  an  ancient  warrior ;  "  the  doctor 
answered  warily ;  "  what  a  privilege  it  is  to 
be  useful  to  him  !  Our  country  owes  every- 
thing to  these  old  heroes.  And  a  brother-in- 
arms, sir,  a  broth er-in-arms " 

"  Yes  ;  but  how  long  will  he  be  in  my 
arms  ?  I  appreciate  the  privilege.  But  I 
want  to  know  the  time.  Because  I  have  to 
make  some  arrangements  of  my  own." 
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"  j\Iy  dear  sir,  the  first  phj-siciau  in  Eng- 
land could  not  tell  you.  I  have  scarcely 
had  time  for  even  an  elementary  diagnosis 
yet.  My  impression,  observe  that  I  do  not 
state  it  as  more  than  a  rudimentary  im- 
pression, is  that  the  hero  of  a  hundred  fights 
has  got  suppressed  gout  in  his  system. 
I  have  tested  him  gently  for  arthritic  indica- 
tions ;  but  he  strongly  objects  to  being 
tested." 

"  I  heard  him  request  vou  to  go  to  the 
D " 

"  It  was  a  very  natural  request,  and 
tended  to  confirm  my  diagnosis.  Gouty 
patients  always  do  so;  forgetting  what  would 
happen  to  themselves,  when  left  behind. 
But  my  dear  sir,  if  you  cannot  entertain  this 
distinguished  visitor,  in  his  sad  distress,  per- 
haps I  could  contrive,  without  much  danger, 
to  have  him  brought  down  to  my  humble 
abode." 

This  made  the  Captain  look  as  fierce  as 
Pharaoh ;  and  the  doctor  facetiously  held 
up  his  bamboo,  to  protect  himself;  and  there- 
with made  off.  "  What  must  be,  must," 
thought  the  other,  as  he  went  about  his  work 
quite  cheerfully ;  "  old  Fire  and  Punk  seems 
very  much  at  home.  But  he  is  not  the  man 
to  be  long  upon  his  back.  If  it  were  not  for 
that  pompous  rogue  of  a  Perperaps,  Punk 
would  be  up  and  off,  to-morrow.  Wait  a  bit. 
Something  will  arise,  within  a  week,  to  change 
the  situation." 

Something  arose  within  an  hour,  to  change 
the  situation  largely.  What  man,  having 
begun  a  job,  can  bear  to  leave  off  at  three- 
quarters  of  it  ?  When  he  has  only  done  a 
little,  it  may  be  in  his  power  to  lay  his  tools 
down,  and  go  away,  muttering  to  himself, 

^'  Dimidium  j'acti,  qui  bene  cospit,  habei." 

But  when  he  has  got  beyond  the  half  (which 
comes  none  the  sooner  for  the  mere  begin- 
ning) his  spirit  is  up ;  and  his  eyes  and 
fingers  itch  to  admire  the  end  of  it.  And 
this  is  the  spirit  of  the  mighty  artist. 

Mr.  Arthur,  in  his  little  way,  was  a  mighty 
artist.  He  could  so  enwrap  himself  in  his 
work,  as  to  let  everything  else  slip  off,  like 
water  from  the  plumage  of  a  sweetly  oily 
duck.  And  he  had  that  fine  desire  to  com- 
plete a  job  well,  through  want  of  which,  so 
many  men  of  genius  fail.  He  had  now 
begun  at  that  leathery  crab-tree,  not  at  all  a 
pleasant  job  to  a  gardener  of  high  art  ;  be- 
cause it  was  a  crude,  cantankerous  subject. 
But  his  mind  was  set  upon  it,  to  make  good 
the  interruption  of  the  General's  disaster,  a 
few  days  ago. 

Now  General  Punk  had  been  quite  terrible, 


this  day,  and  especially  severe  to  all  who 
did  their  best  to  help  him.  If  anybody 
whispered  that,  "  he  would  very  soon  be 
better,"  the  strongest  words  were  helpless  to 
express  his  indignation  ;  and  he  scowled  at 
such  atrocity.  Even  Rose,  to  whom  he 
had  been  courteous,  and  gentle,  in  his  very 
worst  pangs  hitherto,  had  been  obliged  this 
day  to  relieve  his  tongue,  which  suffered  (in 
sympathy  with  his  system)  from  repression, 
by  making  some  very  hasty  exits.  And 
Moggy  said,  without  euphemism,  he  was 
"  nort  but  an  auld  divil." 

Towards  eventide,  Miss  Arthur,  who  had 
enough  to  do  between  them,  came  out  for  a 
breath  of  sweet-languaged  air,  and  the  free- 
dom of  dwelling  with  larger  things.  She 
had  always  loved  the  great  moorland  view, 
and  the  calm  ennoblement  of  the  hills,  as 
they  drew  the  sinking  light  around  them,  and 
fostered  every  farewell  glance.  She  loved 
to  see  how  they  yielded  rank  to  the  larger 
lands  behind  them,  and  accepted  shadow, 
as  they  cast  their  own,  in  stately  grades  sub- 
missive. 

Our  minds  must  be  very  much  improved, 
no  doubt,  from  the  condition  of  the  old 
British  mind,  as  it  used  to  work,  not  much 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  When  it 
wants  to  describe  a  thing,  the  mind  makes 
words,  or  at  any  rate,  doubles  up  the  old 
ones  into  new  cocked-hats,  and  is  proud  of 
having  found  out  something  fresh.  Upon 
this  new  phenomenon  the  staler  minds  make 
rush,  as  a  dozen  sparrows  chase  the  one, 
who  has  unluckily  found  pie-crust,  or  men 
run  after  the  mail  who  has  hit  upon  a 
scampish  trick,  that  pays.  The  great  artists 
are  the  men  who  have  taught  our  eyes  to 
see,  and  our  tongues  to  speak. 

Now  this  fine  sense  of  abstract  beauty 
should — if  it  did  its  business  well — suffice  to 
keep  the  mind  from  dwelling  on  little  side- 
issues  of  its  own.  But  it  is  to  be  observed, 
in  the  history  of  all  great  artists,  that  the 
largest  perception  of  "  the  beautiful  "  never 
has  so  sufficed  at  all.  They  are  lull  of  it, 
possessed,  inspired,  radiant  ;  but  the  expan- 
sion of  their  minds  has  its  little  puckers 
still 

How  much  more  then  is  this  to  be  ex- 
pected, when  the  mind  inspired  by  large  out- 
look is  only  that  of  a  poor  young  maiden,  left 
to  its  own  philosophy  !  There  was  comfort  in 
the  quiet  of  the  hill  to  her,  and  a  soothing 
power  in  the  evening  light;  but  still  her 
heart  came  through  her  mind,  as   the  round 


fruit    blushes    through   the  glistenm 
leaves.     A 


of  the 


d  her  heart,  though  not  put  into 
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words,  was  full  of  something,  and  somebody. 
For  surely,  with  the  better  half  of  mind,  there 
is  nothing  more  grievous  than  to  think  and 
think,  and  have  nothing  to  say  about  any  of 
it ;  and  the  breast,  and  the  hearty  parts  that 
go  on  very  well  (if  the  brain  will  only  let 
them  have  their  turn)  must  come  up  some- 
times, and  say  that  they  have  a  share  in  the 
system. 

There  had  been  many  things  combining 
(as  things  generally  do)  to  come  down  upon 
Rose,  and  torment  and  vex  her,  to  the  furthest 
bomidary  of  her  large  and  gentle  patience. 
To  a  proud,  quick-minded,  and  sensitive  girl, 
it  was  no  small  pain,  to  begin  with,  to  see 
how  her  father  was  behaving  towards  his 
unexpected  guest.  Her  father  evidently 
knew  full  well,  why  the  General  was  so  poHte 
to  him,  coldly  polite,  not  even  swearing, 
when  the  Captain  was  m  the  room.  The 
latter  never  stayed  longer  than  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  host,  with  a  pleasure  as  stiff  as 
a  formal  dinner-party.  And  while  he  was 
doing  it,  the  General  watched  him,  with  a 
supercilious  gaze,  tempered  now  and  then, 
when  his  pains  came  on,  with  a  cross  indig- 
nant pity.  "What  can  my  father  have 
done  ?"  thought  Rose  ;  "  What  can  he  have 
done,  to  lead  to  this  ?  He  never  can  have 
deserved  it ;  but  what  induces  him  to  put  up 
with  it — he  who  is  one  of  the  proudest  of 
mankind  ?  " 

Moreover,  she  was  troubled,  to  the  limit 
of  her  untried  capacity  for  trouble,  by  the 
Colonel's  conduct.  What  made  him  keep 
away  so  entirely  from  them,  and  only  send 
enquiries  by  some  servant,  or  casual  visitor 
across  the  moor  ?  And  why  did  her  father 
seem  to  think  that  right,  when  her  own  sense 
told  her  that  it  was  quite  wrong  ? 

Over  and  above,  and  perhaps  below  these 
thoughts,  were  many,  no  less  grievous,  touch- 
ing the  tenderness  of  her  own  cares.  Without 
confession  to  herself,  or  any  direct  discussion 
of  the  subject,  somehow  or  other,  she  had 
been  led  to  think  so  highly  of  young  Mr. 
Westcombe,  that  he  seemed  to  be  the  one  to 
solve  all  this.  But  not  even  once  had  he  been 
near  her,  to  the  utmost  of  her  knowledge, 
since,  under  the  Ash-tree,  he  had  seemed  to 
set  his  heart  u]jon  her  kindly  thoughts  of  him. 
"  No  doubt,  he  despises  me,  as  everybody 
else  does  ; "  was  the  bitter  conclusion  of  her 
poor  young  heart ;  "  when  people  live  in  mys- 
tery, they  must  expect  it.  I  will  be  like  my 
father;  1  will  disdain  them  allj  although  it  is 
most  uncomfortable." 

Thinking  thus,  she  looked  towards  the 
west,  as   people   out   of  doors    do    mainly, 


when  their  spirits  are  in  declination.  She 
was  standing  inside  her  father's  fence,  which 
was  hard  to  climb  just  there,  and  gave  her 
strong  sense  of  security.  After  her  recent 
scare,  she  feared  to  wander  in  the  lower 
ground  alone  ;  but  here  she  could  see  any 
sign  of  approach,  and  could  run  away  home, 
without  being  cut  off.  And  the  rise  of  the 
ground  gave  her  plenty  of  height  to  look  over 
the  fence  to  the  long  sweep  of  moor,  and  the 
coving  of  the  combes,  that  made  dark-elbowed 
shades  below  them. 

Why  should  the  human  race,  or  any  other, 
have  two  eyes — till  their  brethren  knock  out 
one — unless  it  is  to  see  two  things  at  once  ? 
By  a  thousand  arguments,  it  may  be  shown 
that  the  large,  benevolent,  orthodox,  m- 
teUigent,  and  intelligible  law  of  nature,  was 
that  binocular  beings  should  squint.  For  the 
first  week  of  our  lives,  we  all  do  so  ;  and  if 
wisely  let  alone,  we  might  retain  that  gift. 
But  the  nurses  go  against  it ;  and  the  supple 
sequacity,  which  has  been  nursed  into  us 
from  our  cradles,  induces  one  eye  to  go  after 
the  other,  and  become  shackled  to  it,  in  spite 
of  the  nose,  which  was  meant  to  keep  them 
independent.  After  this,  vvhat  hope  can  we 
have  of  objectivity  ? 

Without  the  large  outlook,  afforded  to  those 
both  whose  eyes  turn  outward.  Rose  Arthur 
contrived  to  see  two  figures,  at  the  very  same 
moment,  though  far  apart,  and  quite  invisible 
to  each  other.  One  was  in  a  swampy  goyal, 
partly  lit  by  sunset  through  a  gap  in  the 
western  heights  above,  and  the  other  was  on 
the  hill-front  towards  her,  rapidly  descending. 
The  one  in  the  goyal  had  something,  that 
looked  like  a  long  gun,  on  his  shoulder  ;  and 
he  suddenly  turned  into  a  shadowy  corner, 
and  so  far  as  she  could  make  out,  sat  down. 
The  other  came  hastily  into  the  track,  where 
the  General  had  met  with  his  disaster  lately; 
and  then  running  down  to  the  little  spiked 
gate,  looked  through,  and  saw  her,  and  im- 
plored to  be  let  in. 

"  Why  should  I  let  you  in  ?"  asked  Rose, 
doubtfully  feeling  for  her  key.  •'  Why  should 
you  keep  me  out?"  asked  the  other,  "It  is 
very  important  that  I  should  come  in." 

"  Perhaps  it  would  be  rude  to  keep  you 
out.  But  this  is  not  the  proper  way  to  call, 
nor  the  proper  time.  But  you  may  come  m, 
Mr.  Westcombe." 

"  It  is  most  kind  of  you  to  let  me  in|"  said 
Jack,  taking  care  to  get  inside  before  the 
young  lady  could  change  her  mind,  and  then 
looking  at  her  with  steadfast  eyes,  which  ex- 
pressed an  enormous  stock  of  admiration, 
with  a  mild  determination  to  make  something 
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of  it.  "  But  it  would  have  been  a  cruel 
thing  to  keep  me  out.  You  never  do  cruel 
things,  do  you.  Miss  Arthur?" 

"  No,  Mr.  Westcombe;  or  if  I  ever  do,  I 
am  always  sorry  afterwards.  I  am  obliged 
to  kill  things  very  often.  What  can  we  do 
»v!th  slugs,  and  grubs?" 

"  But  if  you  have  pity  for  them,''  said  Jack, 
''  nasty  marauders  as  they  are,  how  sorry  you 
must  be  to  trample  on  your  own  poor  fellow- 
creatures  ! " 

"  But  I  never  do  anything  of  the  kind," 
Rose  answered,  looking  at  her  little  feet  to 
make  quite  sure  ;  "  unless  you  mean  poor 
Squire  Touchwood." 

"  No,  I  don't  mean  him.  I  wish  I  did  ; 
the  more  you  trample  upon  him,  the  better. 
I  mean  one  a  little  better,  at  any  rate,  than 
that  fellow,  though  a  very  humble  individual 
still.     If  you  look  at  me,  you  will  see  my  sad 


meanmg. 


Rose  smiled  very  sweetly,  as  she  looked  at 
him,  and  said — "  If  you  have  been  trampled 
on,  you  bear  it  very  well.  You  show  no 
signs  of  ill-usage,  but  rather  every  symptom 
•of  happiness,  and  self-content.  Mr.  West- 
combe, in  what  way  are  you  pitiable  ?  " 

"  \Vell  perhaps,  for  the  moment,  rather 
less  so  than  usual ;  because  in  a  certain  sweet 
presence,  I  am  always  pervaded  with  a  sud- 
den rush  of  happiness.  It  is  like  coming  out 
of  the  shade  into  the  light,  from  the  winter 
to  the  summer,  from  a  coal  mine  to  a  meadow 
full  of  bright  flowers  and  sunshine.  Don't 
laugh  now ;  that  is  too  bad  of  you.  I 
know  that  I  am  not  at  all  poetical — but 
still " 

"  Well,  I  think  you  are  very  poetical  in- 
deed. Squire  Dicky  never  said  anything  half 
so  fine.  He  only  said  two  things  at  all 
poetical ;  though  he  seemed  to  be  trying  very 
hard,  and  very  brilliantly." 

"  Oh  tell  me  what  his  two  flights  of  poetry 
were.  I  never  should  have  dreamed  that  he 
could  do  so  much  as  that." 

'•  Yes  he  did.  He  told  me  once^  that  he 
would  rather  sit  and  look  at  me,  than  see  a 
badger  drawn  by  his  best  dog,  '  Bob.'  And 
another  time  he  said  that  the  sound  of 
my  voice  was  sweeter  than  the  tinkle  of  a 
new  tap  of  pale  ale,  running  into  a  three 
quart  jug." 

"  So  it  is.  He  was  quite  right.  But  how 
could  you  resist  him,  after  such  a  noble  flight 
of  poetry?  I  should  have  been  quite  terri- 
lied,  if  I  had  kno>vn  he  was  so  clever." 

"  One  must  grow  capable  of  more  and 
more  resistance,  as  one  grows  older  rapidly." 
This  gave  the  talk  a  serious  turn,  and   made 


them    look    at  one    another;    the    result    o( 
which  was  as  usual. 

Rose  thought,  how  noble,  and  how  simple 
was  his  mind,  and  his  heart  so  soft,  and  ex- 
cellent ;  and  his  outward  form  quite  good 
enough  to  defend  her,  and  be  managed  by 
her.  Jack  thought  how  lovely,  and  how 
sweet  she  was,  with  at  least  as  much  mind  as 
any  husband  wants,  and  a  heart  that  his  own 
yearned  after.  Their  eyes  met  gently,  and 
he  drew  her  to  him. 

"  Darling  Rose,"  he  said  ;  "  how  long  am 
I  to  be  uncertain  what  you  mean  ?  You  are 
not  one  of  the  flimsy  kind,  who  have  no  heart 
worth  having.  Your  nature  is  noble,  stead- 
fast, grand." 

"  There  is  nothing  very  grand  about  me  ;" 
she  said,  prolonging  the  sweet  surrender ; 
"  if  you  think  that,  you  will  be  sadly  disap- 
pointed." 

"  But  give  me  the  chance  of  the  disappoint- 
ment. I  ask  for  you,  only  as  you  are ; 
according  to  my  own  account,  not  yours. 
You  promised  to  think  kindly  of  me.  Have 
you  done  it  ?  Have  you  been  able  to  do  it, 
sweet  Rose  ?  " 

"  I  have  done  it.  And  I  have  made  up 
my  mind,  that  I  like  you,  as  well  as — as  well 
as  you  like  me." 

"  Liking  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Rose. 
Do  you  love  me,  as  I  love  you?" 

"You  must  not  be  too  hard  upon  me.  I 
have  never  had  this  to  do  before.  But  I  do 
love  you,  John,  a  great  deal  better  than 
myself." 

"  Then  you  will  give  yourself  to  me,"  John 
Westcombe  said  ;  and  perceiving  that  her 
eyes  were  bright  with  tears,  as  she  bowed  her 
head,  he  laid  the  head  gently  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  kissed  away  the  tears,  and 
found  it  essential  to  kiss  the  trembling  lips 
as  well,  because  there  were  symptoms  of  a 
happy  sob  between  them.  "  Now  you  are 
mine ;  for  ever  mine  ;"  he  was  whispering  in 
the  most  lovely  rapture,  when  a  stern  voice 
came  from  behind  the  crab-tree. 

"  Halloa,  sir  !  What  are  you  doing  there  ?  " 
And  the  voice  was  followed  by  a  tall  man 
striding,  who  took  Rose  from  Jack,  as  a  bird 
whips  a  feather  from  another  bird's  nest,  and 
said,  "Go  home  directly.  I  will  speak  to 
you,  by  and  by."  Then  to  John  Westcombe 
he  spoke  disdainfully — 

"  Sir,  I  had  imagined  that  you  were  a  man 
of  honour." 

"  Don't  be  so  hast)'-,  sir,"  Jack  answered  ; 
for  he  possessed  the  true  basis  of  all  courage 
— self-command ;  "  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
anything  that  I  have  done,  sir." 
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"  Of  course,  you  are  not.  You  consider 
it  no  harm  whatever,  to  have  broken  your 
parole." 

"  You  forget  sir,  how  the  time  goes  by.  I 
have  broken  no  parole.  I  pledged  myself 
for  the  fishing  season ;  because  you  allowed 
me  to  come  up  your  water.  Not  that  I 
cared  for  the  fishing,  two  tails  of  a  gnat,  but 
that  I  could  see  your  house.  When  the  fish- 
ing expired,  my  bond  expired ;  and  the  trout 
in  the  Christow  are  beginning  to  prepare  to 
spawn  before  very  long,  as  Mr.  Short  says, 
who  understands  them  well.  And  Mr.  Short 
says,  that  it  has  been  agreed,  by  all  who 
understand  the  thing,  that  the  fishing  in  these 
upper  waters  ceases,  upon  partridge-shooting 
day.  And  that  was  a  week  ago  almost ;  so 
that  I  have  taken  no  advantage,  but  pur- 
posely left  it  all  on  your  side." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  your  sake,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, looking  at  him,  so  that  Jack's  grey  eyes 
went  down,  "  that  your  honour  can  be  satis- 
fied with  such  flimsy  stuff"  as  this.  To  use  it 
as  an  argument,  is  an  insult  to  me,  or  else 
a  disgrace  to  your  own  self  Say  rather,  that 
you  were  overcome  by  youthful  haste ;  and 
then  I  will  endeavour  to  respect  you  again." 

This  to  a  young  man  of  Jack's  shy  pride, 
was  almost  too  bitter  to  put  up  with,  even 
from  the  father  of  his  Rose.  His  solid  face 
Avorked,  and  his  grey  eyes  flashed,  with  the 
strain  he  was  putting  upon  himself.  If  he 
had  spoken  what  was  upon  his  lips,  he  must 
have  lost  his  love  for  ever ;  so  bitter  was  his 
thought,  and  so  resolute  the  nature,  which  it 
would  have  outraged.  It  was  upon  his  lips 
to  say — "  have  not  you  done  something,  in- 
finitely more  disgraceful?"  But  bethought 
of  Rose,  just  in  good  time,  and  said — "  Well 
sir,  perhaps  I  have  been  tempted.  But  I 
thought  it  was  fair ;  and  I  think  so  still." 

"  Two  words  will  show  you  that  it  was  not 
fair;"  Mr.  Arthur  answered,  in  a  much 
kinder  tone ;  "  possibly  you  thought  that 
your  promise  had  expired  ;  but  how  was  I 
to  know  that  you  thought  so?  You  were 
bound  to  let  me  know,  that  you  would  cast 
off  your  pledge,  instead  of  doing  so,  without 
my  knowledge,  and  taking  advantage  of  my 
ignorance." 

"  I  never  thought  of  doing  such  a  thing  as 
that,"  said  Jack  ;  "  it  would  have  been  mean, 
and  low,  and  snobbish.  I  never  dreamed 
that  any  one  could  judge  me  so." 

"Very  likely  not.  But  you  see  what  comes 
of  being  your  own  judge  and  jury.  Good 
evening,  now  !  I  will  ask  you  for  no  more 
promises." 

"  But  it  never   can  be  your  intention  to 


mean,"  cried  the  young  man,  looking  as 
deplorably  as  he  spoke,  "  that  I  am  to  be 
ordered  oft'  your  premises  altogether  !  " 

"  Not  quite  so.  Let  us  rather  put  it  thus 
— you  are  not  to  come,  until  you  are  invited.. 
And  I  shall  not  invite  you,  until  your  father 
wishes  it." 

"  Very  well.  You  can  treat  me,  as  you 
like,  sir.  But  for  all  that,  I  am  quite  resolved 
to  marry  your  daughter." 

"  And  I  am  quite  resolved  that  you  shall 
not,  in  the  present  condition  of  things,  young 


1) 


man. 

The  Captain  looked  sternly  at  Jack,  as  he 
spoke  ;  and  Jack  looked  firmly  at  the  Cap- 
tain. Both  having  strong  wills,  neither  of 
them  said  anything  more  than,  "  Good  even- 
ing ! " 

CHAPTER    XXXIX. — A    WILD-DUCK    CHASE. 

The  twilight  was  now  in  that  interesting 
stage,  with  the  last  blush  of  day  fading  out  of 
the  heavens,  when  the  mystery  of  the  moor 
is  grandest,  the  whisper  of  tremulous  love 
most  thrilling,  and  the  quack  of  the  wild- 
duck  most  ecstatic.  For  this  is  the  moment 
when  that  noble  bird,  after  sleeping  the  day 
out,  on  a  breezy  pool,  or  among  the  deep 
sedges  of  a  lonely  water-course,  with  slow 
flaps  and  stretches,  gets  out  of  his  bed,  and 
draws  up  his  red  feet  tingling.  Then  he 
opens  the  valves  of  his  nostrils,  and  uttets  a 
little  sharp  snort  to  his  family ;  with  a  few 
strong  beats,  he  is  up  and  away,  along  the 
crystal  bars  of  light,  and  the  sprinkle  of  his 
rise  falls  far  behind.  The  flush  of  his  start 
has  set  all  the  others  oft",  and  the  silvery 
sound  of  wings  flows  back,  as  the  cleft  air 
closes,  and  the  dusk  is  left  behind. 

But  he,  with  velocity  of  instinct  guiding 
all  his  race  to  health  and  food,  himself  the 
head  of  the  rapid  arrow,  high  above  the  ups 
and  downs  of  earth,  urges  his  powerful  pinions, 
strains  his  long  neck  through  the  whistling 
air,  and  sleeks  all  the  plumage  of  his  breast 
with  speed  ;  until  in  the  stagnant  scene  be- 
low him,  he  espies  the  little  place  he  wants 
to  be  in,— either  a  malty-looking  barley 
stubble,  or  an  oasis  of  fat  green  ooze,  or  the 
glistening  gem  of  a  lonely  pond,  chastely 
enamelled  with  fat  black  slugs.  Here  he 
descends,  as  the  stars  begin  to  blink  ;  makes 
the  circuit  once,  with  his  family  behind  him, 
all  peering  for  the  hateful  human  race ;  then 
spying  none  of  that,  flop  they  breast  the. 
water,  ploughing  up  less  of  it  than  could  be 
expected,  but  flinging  it  largely  behind  them  !| 
as  they  dash  helter-skelter  through  the  cataract 
of  their  own  rapture. 
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These  are  i.-:eneral  facts  ;  but  th;  very  fine 
family  of  ducks  now  dealt  with  conformed 
very  fairly  with  ancestral  usages.  Neither 
was  it  contrary  to  experience,  the  race  of 
man  and  gun  being  equally  abundant,  that 
while  they  were  rollicking  in  their  first  delight, 
a  big  gun  flamed  at  them  from  forth  a  traitor 
bush,  and  five  unblemished  birds  turned  their 
poor  toes  up;  while  the  rest,  without  halting 
to  lament,  made  off.  "  I've  gived  them 
pepper,"  cried  the  man  who  had  been  doing 
it,  "  never  made  a  finer  shot  in  all  my  life. 
But  it  don't  seem  so  easy  to  come  at  'era,  as 
I  thought.  Shall  have  to  get  wet  up  to  my 
middle,  I'm  afeared." 

This  was  the  man,  whom  Rose  had  seen 
^afar,  following  the  seam  down  the  hill-front; 
and  now  he  stood  gazing  at  the  dusky  pool, 
begirt  with  peaty  swamp  and  sedge,  which 
the  little  moorland  rills  had  made.  There 
were  his  victims,  far  out  of  reach,  and  not  to 
be  pelted  to  the  other  side  with  stones,  even 
if  stones  had  been  at  hand  ;  neither  was  there 
any  wind  to  drive  them  ashore.  He  doubted 
for  a  moment,  whether  he  should  leave  them 
so,  and  come  in  the  morning  with  a  dog  to 
fetch  them  out.  But  his  home  was  some 
miles  away,  and  he  determined  at  any  rate  to 
have  a  try  for  it.  "  Dare  say,  it  ain't  so  very 
deep  after  all,"  he  muttered  to  himself  con- 
temptuously ;  "  I'll  pull  off  my  togs,  and  go 
in  for  'em." 

Raiment  was  not  very  plentiful  with  him  ; 
so  he  carefully  laid  what  would  spoil  upon  a 
rock ;  then  he  drew  the  stout  ramrod  from 
his  gun  to  prove  the  depth  before  him,  and 
stepped  in  bravely.  At  first,  the  swamp  was 
shallow,  scarcely  taking  him  knee-deep  ;  and 
beginning  to  laugh  at  his  own  misgivings,  he 
waded  with  his  ramrod  swinging.  Then  sud- 
denly down  he  went,  over  head  and  ears,  not 
in  clear  water,  but  in  black  quagmire,  floun- 
dering, and  flapping,  like  a  fly  in  beer  and 
treacle.  His  mouth  was  filled  with  sludge, 
and  his  eyes  dabbed  up  with  slough-crust, 
and  his  arms  could  scarcely  move  among  the 
clog  and  clam  they  battled  with.  The  harder 
he  fought,  the  worse  he  fared  ;  he  could  not 
even  tell  what  way  to  strike  for ;  everything 
turned  black  above  him,  and  his  breath  went 
into  gurgles. 

But  just  as  he  was  disappearing  softly, 
with  only  his  grey  hair  left  behind,  a  stout 
crook  of  ground  ash  came  into  his  woollen 
shiit,  and  his  body  was  hauled  out.  John 
Westcombe,  on  his  way  to  fetch  the  pony,  had 
heard  the  gunshot,  and  seen  the  distant  flash, 
and  set  off  as  hard  as  his  legs  would  go,  to 
catch    the    poacher   on    his    father's    beat. 


He  knew  the  spot  well  ;  for  it  was  the  very 
one  to  which  he  had  followed  another  flight 
of  ducks,  when  he  parted  from  the  General 
on  the  moor;  and  he  was  just  in  time  to 
rush  into  the  swamp,  and  keeping  on  the 
brink  of  peat,  haul  out  the  poor  fellow  at  his 
latest  gasp.  Strong  as  he  was,  and  self- 
possessed,  Jack  had  as  much  as  he  could  do, 
to  fetch  out  his  burden  through  the  inky 
slush,  and  then  through  the  tangle  of  the 
swampy  margin,  without  drowning  him ;  if 
indeed  that  still  remained  to  do.  But  the 
young  man,  as  soon  as  he  got  a  firm  grasp, 
lifted  his  load  ;  and  the  black  slime  from  it 
trickled  among  the  light  green  of  water- 
grass.  "  You  must  do  your  very  best  to 
breathe,"  said  Jack,  who  had  never  read 
directions  to  revive  drowned  persons,  "  let 
me  wash  the  dirt  oft'  first;  and  then  you 
won't  have  to  swallow  it.  You  will  get  on 
very  nicely,  if  you  don't  think  about  it.  I 
heard  him  breathe  !  Now  try  again,  sir  ;  and 
you  shall  have  a  doctor,  if  you  go  on  well." 

The  poor  man  could  not  even  lift  his  chest 
against  it;  though  the  helpless  droop  of  his 
neck  showed  plainly,  that  he  knew  what  he 
was  threatened  with.  "  Very  well,"  said  Jack, 
who  was  quick  of  observation,  "if  you  will 
come  round,  you  shall  not  have  him.  I  will 
see  to  you  myself;  and  I  am  not  a  Doctor." 

What  sweeter  speech  can  be  made  to  any 
man,  whose  spirit  is  hovering,  just  conscious 
of  the  horrors  it  may  prefer  to  leave  behind  ? 
Almost  immediately,  this  man  drew  breath, 
his  nostrils  quivered  with  consolation,  and 
the  numb  little  spring  of  his  heart  began  to 
give  a  weak  jog  to  go  on  again.  Young 
Westcombe  did  to  him  exactly  what  he 
thought  he  himself  would  have  wanted,  in  the 
like  condition  ;  and,  by  and  by,  the  man  sat 
up,  and  sneezed,  and  appeared  to  seek  about 
for  refreshment.  "  Spirits  have  I  none," 
said  Jack  ;  "but  if  you  could  manage  a  little 
drop  of  old  Madeira,  diluted  largely — or  to 
speak  more  plainly,  mixed  with  good  spring- 
water " 

"  Had  too  much  water  a'ready,"  said  the 
man  ;  "  and  Mydeary  wine  never  goeth  well 
with  it." 

"  Then  have  it,  as  it  is ; "  advised  John 
Westcombe,  and  the  man  took  his  advice, 
and  left  a  rueful  hollow  in  the  shooting-flask, 
for  Jack  to  go  home  upon,  without  a  bit  of 
dinner.  "  That  have  done  me  real  good. 
Never  thought  to  taste  no  more  of  it.  I 
knows  the  very  farm  where  that  was  growed." 

Westcombe  was  smprised  at  this,  and 
thought  that  the  poor  man's  wits  were  still 
abroad.     But  looking  at  him  keenly,  in  the 
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clear  mellow  light  of  the  harvest  moon,  which 
had  now  risen  grandly,  he  perceived,  on  his 
bare  breast  and  arms,  the  tokens  of  a  wan- 
dering outlandish  life.  There  was  deep 
tattoing  in  various  tints,  a  heart  done  in 
red,  where  the  weak  heart  beat  below,  and  a 
chain  ot  little  charms,  clotted  in  a  lump  with 


mire. 


Let 


me  get 


my  togs  on,"  said  the 
man,  looking  up  at  him  ;  "  my  legs  feels  as  if 
they  was  somebody  else's.  I  must  go  and 
have  a  wash  first.  You  may  trust  me,  not 
to  run  away,  sir." 

"  I  never  thought  of  your  running  away. 
Why  should  you  want  to  run  away,  my  friend  ? 
Do  you  suppose  that  I  want  to  apprehend 
you?" 

"Bah  !  I  know,  well  enough,  what  you  swells 
be ;  "  said  the  other,  refusing  Jack's  hand  to 
help  him  up,  although  his  legs  were  shaking, 
and  his  teeth  upon  the  chatter ;  "  you  come 
to  nab  me,  and  nab  me  you  have ;  and  a 
good  job  for  me  in  one  way.  Think,  I  don't 
know  you,  Squire  Westcombe  ?  But  I  won't 
make  no  resistance  sir,  after  what  you  done 
to  me." 

"  I  tell  you,  my  friend,  that  you  must  be  a 
fool,  if  you  think  that  I  want  to  punish  you. 
My  father  never  makes  a  fuss  about  the  wild- 
ducks.  My  father  is  the  best  man  in  all  the 
world.  And  I  quite  agree  with  him,  in  that. 
Why,  even  if  I  had  caught  you  netting  grouse, 
or  partridges,  I  should  never  take  advantage 
of  you,  in  this  condition.  You  shall  not  only 
go  home,  as  you  please,  but  you  shall  take 
your  ducks  with  you,  if  I  can  get  them.  You 
are  a  plucky  fellow,  and  you  deserve  them  ; 
and  I  will  not  even  ask  you  what  your  name 
is.  Now,  get  your  clothes  on,  and  finish  up 
the  wine,  which  you  understand  better  than 
I  do.  If  you  had  been  worthy  to  be  called 
a  poacher,  you  would  have  known  how  to  get 
those  ducks  out." 

"  Well  sir,"  said  the  man,  as  he  went  to 
wash  and  dress  huuself ;  "  it  is  the  first  time 
I  have  tried  it  here.  Though  I  never  would 
have  told  you  so,  if  you  had  persecuted." 

John  Westcombe  very  easily  obtained  the 
wild-ducks,  by  going  round  the  pool,  and 
wading  it,  from  the  opposite  bank,  where  the 

Then  he  brought 
them  to  the  gunner, 
who  expected  to  see  him  march  off  with 
them. 

"  You  have  done  me  a  real  good  turn,"  he 
said,  thinking  more  of  this  kindness,  so  far 
as  could  be  judged,  than  of  Westcombe's 
gallant  act  in  saving  him;  "and  very  few 
now  ever  does  me  a  good  turn.  If  it  lies  in 
my  power,  sir — and  I  believe  it  do — you  shall 


ground  was  firm  enough 
iliem   back,  and  gave 
to 


have  a  good  return  for  it.  Mean  to  tell  me, 
that  you  don't  know,  who  I  be  ?  " 

"  I  give  you  my  word,"  answered  Jack, 
with  a  smile,  "  that  you  may  be  the  man  in 
the  moon,  for  all  I  know.  Only,  I  don't 
suppose  he  is  such  a  good  shot." 

This  compliment  pleased  the  man,  almost 
as  much  as  anything ;  and  his  surly  manner, 
which  had  long  been  yielding,  gave  way 
altogether  now,  as  he  spoke  with  a  sad  deep 
tone. 

"  I'll  tell  you.  who  I  am,  Squire  Westcombe, 
then.  My  name  is  '  Gruff  Howell,'  they  call 
me,  and  I  keep  the  old  Inn,  by  the  mines, 
'the  Raven.'  I  have  often  seen  you  pass, 
sir,  both  on  horseback  and  afoot,  and  the 
moor-men  told  me  who  you  was.  Happen  to 
be  a  dinner-party  ordered  to  our  house,  next 
Friday,  of  some  sharp  blades,  not  too  par- 
tiklar  how  their  victuals  come,  so  long  as 
they  be  good.  They  made  a  great  cue  about 
ducks,  there  must  be  two  ducks  to  each  end 
of  the  table,  and  Captain  Lark's  marrowfats  to 
go  with  them.  Well,  sir,  we  put  up  the  ducks 
with  barle)^-meal,  and  settled  the  very  day  to 
stick  them,  when  down  came  old  Reynard, 
and  his  vixen,  from  the  Tor,  Avith  a  starving 
lot  of  little  ones  waiting  for  them,  and  away 
goes  our  four  fat  ducks,  in  a  winking.  I 
heard  a  tremendous  quack-quack,  in  the 
night,  and  out  of  bed  I  jumped  with  this  here 
gun  ;  but  I  might  as  well  have  fired  at  the 
moon,  or  the  comet.  So  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  get  some  wild-ducks  instead ;  for 
they  would  set  the  house  on  fire,  if  I  crossed 
them;  and  the  valleys  led  me  on,  till  I  got 
here." 

"  You  must  have  got  a  capital  gun,"  said 
Jack,  "  to  kill  these  five  ducks  so  clean,  at 
forty  yards.  It  is  more  than  any  gun  of  ours 
would  do." 

"I  picked  her  up  in  Spain,  sir;  she  is  of 
Spanish  make.  She  will  put  a  shot  through 
a  slate,  at  fifty  yards,  sir ;  and  that  is  more 
than  any  English  gun  will  do." 

"  But  when  were  you  in  Spain  ?  You  are 
shivering,  you  are  cold.  You  have  been  in 
the  tropics,  I  dare  say,  too.  You  are  still  wet 
underneath.  If  you  stand  about  hke  this,  the 
night  air  from  the  hills  will  pretty  nearly 
make  an  end  of  you.  Come  along ;  stir  up  ; 
I  will  help  you  homeward." 

Gruff  Howell  was  getting  very  stiff  by  this 
time,  as  a  man  of  three  score  years  and  teii 
deserved  to  be,  after  going  through  so  much 
of  long  walking,  and  waiting  with  his  eyes 
upon  the  stretch,  and  then  falling  into  mire, 
and  being  dragged  out,  and  put  to  dry  by 
moonlight.    "Sir, you  are  wonderfully  good," 
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he  said  ;  '■'  but  I  can  get  home  well  enough  ; 
or  sleep  in  a  furze-bush,  this  fine  weather.  In 
the  old  days,  I  have  had  many  a  worse  bed, 
and  got  up  sprightly  in  the  morning.  I  have 
been  through  more  than  ever  you  could  have 
stood,  sir,  strong  as  you  are,  but  not  brought 
up  to  it." 

"  I  dare  say.  But  you  arc  not  very  young 
now  ;  and  I  have  often  heard  my  father  say, 
that  men,  who  have  been  in  hot  climates 
long,  are  upsec  altogether  by  the  night-air  on 
these  hills:  I  shall  see  you  on  your  road, 
till  I  am  sure  that  you  are  safe.  How  far  is 
it  to  '  the  Raven  ? '  I  should  say,  at  a  guess, 
at  least  five  miles." 

"  Better  than  that,  sir;  and  all  rough  walk- 
ing. But  the  moon  is  good,  and  I  know  my 
way.  You  have  got  many  miles  to  go  home 
to-nigh-t,  and  you  are  v/et  to  the  skin,  and 
young  men  gets  consumption.  Not  another 
step  shall  you  come  with  me,  as  if  I  was  an 
old  woman  gone  astray.  And  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  'twould  do  me  more  harm  than  good, 
and  stop  me  from  doing  any  good  to  you. 
There  is  a  pair  of  sharp  eyes  aspying  on  me 
always.  But  I  would  like  dearly  to  have  a 
talk  with  you,  and  might  be  important  to  you 
to  hear  it.  When  could  you  make  it  handiest 
to  meet  me  sortievvhere  ?  Somewhere  out 
upon  the  moor,  I  mean." 

"  Any  day,  and  any  time  you  like,"  Jack 
answered ;  "  to-morrow,  if  it  suits  you ;  or 
perhaps  the  day  after.  I  want  to  go  to 
Tavistock  to-morrow." 

"  Well  sir,  let  me  think.  To-day  is 
Wednesday.  Friday  my  dinner  is  to  be,  or 
supper,  or  whatever  they  may  call  it.  Would 
Saturday  suit  you,  to  meet  me  somewhere  ?  " 

"  Yes,  as  well  as  any  day ;  or  best  of  all,  I- 
might  say  ;  because  I  am  coming  towards 
you  that  day,  for  a  quiet  little  bit  of  shoot- 
ing. I  am  coming  all  alone,  and  will  call 
upon  you,  if  you  like,  at  your  own  place, 
'the  Raven.'  Or  if  you  like  it  better,  J.  will 
meet  you  somewhere." 

"  It  would  never  do  for  you  to  come  near 
our  house,  sir ;  or  at  least  not  to  stop  there, 
for  any  time  of  talk.  But  you  know  the 
Island  Rocks  of  course.  Would  your  shooting 
bring  you  round  that  way,  about  three  or 
four  o'clock  on  Saturday?  " 

"  Yes,  I  might  easily  manage  it  so.  I  am 
very  fond  of  that  wild  place.  There  are 
widgeon,  or  teal  there,  very  often.  But  it  is 
a  long  way  trom  your  house.  Bring  your 
Spanish  cannon,  Howell." 

"That  I  will,  sir,  with  your  leave;  for  I 
might  want  her  for  self-defence.  It  is  a  long 
way  from  our  place,  surely  ;  but  so  much  the 


better  for  tJiat,  to  my  thinking.  The  men  as 
comes  to  our  place  now,  if  they  was  to  see 
me  talking  to  you,  would  take  me  by  the 
scruff  of  the  neck,  and  pitch  me  down  the 
old  mine-shaft  at  road-end.  But  the  crest  of 
the  hill  is  no  place  for  talking.  Good-bye, 
sir,  till  Saturday." 

CHAPTER   XL. — THE    NOBLE.ST    MAN. 

"I CALL  it  too  bad  ofthem  all,  Uncle  John," 
said  Julia  Touchwood  that  same  day,  "to 
run  away,  and  leave  us  teie-a-telc,  like  this.  If 
they  go  on  so,  I  shall  run  away  to-morrow,  and 
have  an  intellectual  combat  with  poor  Dicky, 
or  go  and  nurse  the  General — a  dangerous 
but  interesting  task,  because  he  will  want  to 
swear  so  dreadfully,  yet  dare  not  in  my  pre- 
sence ;  and  I  shall  drive  him  to  the  very 
verge  of  suppressed  insanity,  by  sweet  minis- 
trations of  the  most  irritating  order.  Ah,  it 
would  be  capital  fun  !  His  face  is  such  a 
study,  when  his  lips  are  burning  for  a  good 
round  something,  and  his  eyes  rolling  sadly 
at  the  fair  sex  in  the  room." 

"  Why  don't  you  marry  him,  my  dear  ?  " 
asked  Colonel  AVestcombe ;  "  you  might 
always  enjoy  that  fine  sight  then." 

"Alas  no,  dear  uncle!  Where  is  your 
knowledge  of  mankind  ?  How  lavishly,  how 
rapturously,  would  he  swear  before  his  wife, 
and  at  her  too,  before  three  days  were  over  !  " 

"  Julia,  in  spite  of  all  your  attractions,  you 
will  have  to  put  up  with  an  old  man,  I  do 
believe.  Your  turn  of  mind  is  too  sarcastic, 
too  uncharitable,  for  young  men  to  be  pleased 
with  you.  They  like  something  softer,  some- 
thing sweeter-natured,  something  more  con- 
fiding, and  simple,  and " 

"And  foolish.  Very  well;  they  may  like 
what  they  please — somebody  with  about  as 
much  brains  as  themselves.  I  shall  not 
break  my  heart  for  them.  Uncle  John.  If 
the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  I  shall  have 
old  Mr.  Short ;  I  can  do  that,  by  holding  up 
my  finger,  any  day.  He  is  the  only  one  I 
get  the  worst  of,  when  it  comes  to  a  chaffing- 
niatch.  And,  after  all,  matrimony  comes  to 
that.  I  have  no  faith  in  love,  or  spoony 
doings,  or  the  heart.  The  heart  is  corrupt, 
and  desperately  Avicked,  according  to  in- 
spired authority.  Theii  what  is  the  good  of 
it  ?  I  don't  want  it ;  I  would  rather  have  a 
man,  with  mind  and  body,  that  I  must  look 
up  to,  than  a  lot  of  stupid  hearts.  If  Mr. 
Short's  head  was  at  the  top  of  his  hat,  I  would 
have  him  to-morrow;  to  spite  everyone,  and  to 
rout  out  that  spiteful  old  Aggett,  who  insulted 
me.  Don't  suppose  that  I  am  excited,  Uncle 
John;  I  am  not;  I  never  am;  and  I  never 
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mean  to  be.     Now  you  can  tell  me,  what  you 
think." 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Colonel  Westcombe, 
after  looking  about  a  bit,  and  admiring  Julia's 
flashing  eyes,  which  seemed  almost  to  light 
up  the  room,  where  they  sat  in  the  twilight^ 
with  the  cloth  removed  ;  "  you  must  remem- 
ber, that  I  am  quite  old-fashioned  ;  that  I 
never  have  been  what  is  called  a  '  ladie?.' 
man.'  nor  even  accustomed  to  smart  society  ; 
because  I  was  poor ;  and  poor  people  are 
stupid — as  to  worldly  views  at  least.  You 
may  be  quite  right,  as  among  rich  people,  in 
describing  marriage  as  a  '  chaffing-match  3' 
and,  if  so,  it  is  desirable  of  course,  that  the 
husband  should  be  the  best  hand  at  it ;  so 
that  he  may  be  looked  up  to.  But  my  view 
of  the  question  is  widely  difi'erent.  I  will 
not  trouble  you  with  it." 

"  Why  not,  Uncle  John  ?  "  She  spoke  in 
a  soft  low  voice,  and  did  not  look  at  him  ; 
for  tears  were  lurking  in  her  proud  bright 
eyes. 

"Because,  my  dear,  it  would  do  no- good. 
Your  nature  in  many  ways  is  noble,  Julia  ; 
but  too  fiery,  and  not  at  all  submissive.  If 
you  ever  marry,  as  I  heartily  hope  that  you 
will  do — and  you  have  years  yet  to  consider 
it — you  ought  to  have  some  one^  as  quick  of 
mind  as  you  are,  but  with  far  more  self- 
command." 

"  I  get  it  from  my  mother.  1  can't  help 
it.  1  know  that  I  am  peppery,  and  contemp- 
tuous. But,  oh  Uncle  John,  how  I  could 
adore  a  man  like  you,  for  instance  !  " 

"My  dear,  you  may  find  a  thousand  men, 
of  far  finer  character  than  mine  ever  was ; 
and  I  find  myself  growing  sadly  selfish  now. 
I  heartily  hope  that  you  may  find  one,  to- 
suit  you,  appreciate  you,  and — and — well  I 
will  say  it — peg  you  down ;  as  anybody 
must,  to  live  happily  with  you.  Mind,  I 
only  mean,  at  first.  After  that,  you  would 
go  on  well." 

"  Thank  you.  Uncle  John,  for  that  reprieve. 
How  my  self-knowledge  is  enlarged !  I!  it  ever 
comes  to  pass,  and  1  am  bullied  horribly,  I 
shall  cry  out,  on  the  funeral  pyre,  '  Oh  Uiidfe 
John !'  with  a  loud  voice  thrice  ;  as  the  Eastern 
king  did,  with  the  torches  under  him.  And 
then,  will  you  come,  and  unbind  me?  " 

"  My  dear,  I  do  not,  at  the  present  moment, 
recall  the  situation  to  which  you  refer.  I 
.suppose  it  is  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  And 
that  reminds  me  of  story-telling.  Your 
mind  is  a  little  excited,  for  the  moment ;  and 
I  have  said  harsh  things  to  you.  Instead  of 
going  up,  and  dwelling  upon  them,  would 
you  like  to  hear  me  tell  the  story,  for  which 


you  have  so  often  'i)egged,  of  the  noblest  man 
I  ever  knew  ?  " 

"  Oh,  if  you  will  only  tell  me  that — and  it 
is  the  very  time  for  it.  If  he  only  under- 
went reproach  like  me  !  " 

"That  he  did,  Julia.  And  without  deserv- 
ing it.  To  screen  another  from  rebuke  and 
shame.  It  was  one  of  the  saddest  things  I 
ever  knew;  and  I  have  met  with  many  sad 
ones.  Bur  you  must  allow  me  not  to  men- 
tion names,  or  at  any  rate  only  christian 
names,  for  reasons,  which — which  are  bind- 
ing still.  And  you  must  not  speak  of  it 
lightly  ;  because  if  would  pain  me  greatly,  ii 
you  did  so.'' 

"  Much  as  I  may  warn  pegging  down. 
Uncle  John,  I  should  want  it  still  more,  if  I 
could  do  such  a  thing.  Sit  in  this  comfort- 
able chair,  and  then  begin." 

"  No,  I  will  sit  just  where  I  am.  When- 
ever I  go  back  to  those  old  times,  I  am 
ashamed  ot  my  present  luxury.  But  come 
you  and  rest  here,  my  dear  child ;  because 
my  voice  is  not  always  clear.  Now,  are  you 
ready?  Then  please  not  to  interrupt  me,, 
because  it  throws  out  my  memory ;  and  I 
have  not  told  that  storv  for  a  long  while  now. 

"  After  the  battle  of  Talavera,  which  was  n 
very  hard-fought  field,  and  by  no  means  de- 
cisive, the  British  army,  and  I  may  say  the 
whole  Peninsular  cause,  was  in  the  greatest 
jeopardy  for  several  days.  Our  force  wa? 
small ;  we  had  lost  a  great  many  of  our  very 
best  troops,  in  the  two  days  of  combat ;  we 
had  no  clear  knowledge  of  the  position^ 
strength,  or  intentions  of  the  enemy ;  we 
could  not  trust  the  Spanish  General  to  act  in 
concert  with  us,  or  even  to  keep  us  informed 
of  his  movements ;  the  French  were  in  far 
superior  force,  both  in  our  fiont.  and  in  our 
rear ;  we  were  hemmed  in  the  narrow  valle\- 
of  theTagus,  between  a  rapid  river  and  track- 
less mountains;  worst  of  all  perhaps,  or  at 
any  rate  most  depressing,  we  could  count 
one  another's  bones  with  famine.  For  an 
entire  month,  we  did  not  receive  so  much  as 
ten  tidl  rations.  The  Spaniards  did  the  teed- 
ing,  and  left  us  to  do  the  fighting.  Their 
men  were  like  dripping-pans,  ours  like  grid- 
irons. You  may  suppose  what  our  condition 
was,  when  I  tell  you,  my  dear  Julia,  that  the 
offal  of  a  goat,  rank,  leathery,  reeking,  would 
sell  for  as  much  as  my  best  sheep  is  worth ; 
and  that  I  have  seen  dainty  young  ofticers. 
who  would  turn  up  their  noses  at  cold  meat 
in  England,  chase  the  gaunt  swine  in  the 
forest,  and  devour  the  flesh,  with  the  bristles 
on,  raw  and  quivering.  Spanish  ham  raw, 
and  without  any  garlic — and  the  Spaniards, 
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whose  place  it  was  to  supply  us,  even  accused 
us  of  theft  for  this  ! 

"  What  with  anxiety,  weariness,  and  famine, 
we  were  all  very  miserable,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose ;  many  of  our  best  friends  lay  dead  or 
wounded — I  myself  had  lost  a  beloved  school- 
fellow, as  brave  a  young  fellow,  as  ever 
breathed,  in  that  terrible  charge  of  the  23rd  — ; 
we  expected  the  French  to  fall  upon  us,  in 
overwhelming  numbers ;  and  as  yet,  we  had 
not  that  implicit  confidence  in  our  great 
Commander,  then  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  which 
afterwards  made  us  so  irresistible.  The  wisest 
of  us  thought  that  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
campaign  was  wrong  (as  is  now  confessed 
freely),  enforced  upon  our  General,  perhaps, 
by  the  politics  of  the  day.  While  the  more 
foolish  of  us  (who  were  a  thousand  times  as 
many,  naturally)  were  convinced,  by  starva- 
tion, that  the  object  of  the  patriotic  Spaniards 
was,  to  destroy  us  also.  They  could  not  bear 
to  see  us  upon  their  land ;  although  we  were 
there  to  defend  it.  And  the  more  of  us  died 
— instead  of  them — the  better  they  enjoyed  it. 

"  I  may  be  narrow-minded,  and  an  unfair 
witness ;  but  nine  out  of  ten  of  us  say  the 
same.  Many  a  time  we  longed  for  a  good 
charge  into  the  centre  of  the  Spanish  army ; 
if  it  deserved  to  be  called  an  army.  But  we 
got  to  respect  the  French,  and  like  them  ; 
they  are  not  hidalgoes,  but  gentlemen  ;  and 
€very  bit  as  brave  as  our  own  fellows.  If 
they  had  been  led  as  well  as  we  were,  with 
one  head  present  over  them,  instead  of  a 
lot  of  jealous  marshals,  counter-marching  one 
another,  we  should  have  had  to  embark  in 
1809  ;  for  we  were  not  many,  and  the  few  we 
had  were  starved. 

"  However,  I  am  rambling  into  big  ques- 
tions, instead  of  going  through  with  my  little 
one.  When  we  retired,  after  Talavera,  leav- 
ing our  sick  and  Wounded  there,  to  the 
care  of  the  Spaniards,  who  deserted  them; 
nothing  but  a  bold  stroke  on  the  part  of 
our  Commander,  and  the  remissness  of  Na- 
poleon's puppet-king,  preserved  us.  Sir 
Arthur  crossed  the  Tagus,  just  in  time,  by 
the  bridge  of  Arzobispo ;  and  then  it  be- 
came of  vital  import  to  seize  the  bridge  of 
Almaraz  lower  down,  by  which  our  retreat 
might  be  intercepted.  To  make  sure  of  this 
momentous  point,  a  force  of  light  cavalry  was 
sent  in  advance,  with  all  possible  dispatch. 
And  the  first  to  arrive  at  the  bridge  were  the 
same  iHussars,  of  whom  I  spoke  before,  most 
dashing,  impetuous,  reckless  fellows. 

"  The  night  was  very  sultry,  and  unusually 
dark,  darker  than  I  have  ever  known  a  sum- 
mer night  in  England ;  and  I  suppose  that  is 


quite  natural.  We  were  eight  or  ten  miles 
higher  up  the  river,  labouring  along  with  the 
lame-horsed  guns,  and  places  where  no  horse 
could  drag  them  up.  Then  the  black  night 
fell  upon  us,  and  we  boiled  our  empty  kettles. 
Men,  who  have  marched  far,  with  nothing  in 
their  stomachs,  fall  into  a  jog-trot  sort  of 
resignation,  a  weary  trust  in  iProvidence,  that 
having  had  the  bad  side,  they  ought  to  find 
the  good  one  turning  up.  I  remember  the 
night  quite  well,  because  I  had  never  been  so 
lame  in  all  my  life  ;  and  I  went  down  to  the 
Tagus,  where  a  little  brook  ran  in  from  a  place 
they  call  the  '  Meza  d'Ibor;'  and  though  I 
could  not  spare  the  time  to  bathe,  because 
somebody  else  would  have  gobbled  up  my 
supper,  I  soaked  my  hot  feet  in  the  cool 
mountain  water,  and  from  limping,  was  able 
to  jump  again.  For  all  of  us,  ofticers  as  well 
as  men,  had  taken  a  strong  pull  at  the  guns 
that  day. 

"  I  assure  you  that  we  were  more  full  of 
fatigue,  than  of  anything  else  to  sleep  upon ; 
for  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  unground  wheat 
was  all  the  bread  we  had  for  supjDer,  and  the 
meat  was  an  ounce  of  goat's  flesh.  We  were 
thankful,  we  enjoyed  it,  and  we  tried  to  spare 
some  for  our  friends  with  weaker  appetites, 
who  had-  taken  the  fever,  or  been  wounded. 
But  there  was  a  heavy  feeling  in  the  air 
around  us ;  and  the  night,  that  came  over, 
seemed  to  lie  upon  our  bodies,  instead  of' 
drawing  round  us,  like  a  curtain. 

"  The  insects  were  enough  to  eat  us  up ; 
the  heavier  the  air  is,  the  harder  they  do 
labour.  There  is  a  fearful  creature  there, 
with  a  saw  in  his  head,  like  a  prawn's;  and 
in  his  tail  a  gimblet,  with  a  fir-cone  structure 
to  it.  When  a  weary  man  is  fast  asleep,  this 
fellow  takes  his  stand  in  some  sensitive  part 
of  the  system,  where  he  can  find  a  little  emi- 
nence of  the  surface,  not  far  from  an  equal 
depression.  Then  he  spreads  his  legs,  like 
a  painter's  trestle,  and  works  his  head-saw 
through  the  hill  before  him,  while  he  screws 
the  cutting  worm  of  his  tail-gimblet  into  the 
valley  behind  him.  And  the  worst  of  it  is, 
that  you  never  can  catch  him. 

"  In  spite  of  all  our  weariness,  these,  and 
other  plagues,  allowed  us  scarcely  a  good 
wink  of  sleep ;  and  we  distinctly  heard 
trumpets  miles  away,  and  the  sound  of  small 
arms,  carried  to  us  by  the  peculiar  condition 
of  the  night,  and  the  formation  of  the  hills 
around  us.  We  were  puzzled  ;  for  we  thought 
that  the  French  could  not  be  there ;  but 
none  could  ever  say  where  the  Spaniards 
might  be ;  for  their  great  delight  was  to  keep 
us  in  the  dark  about  it. 
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"  We  marched  very  slowly,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus, 
the  weather  being  most  oppressive,  the  track 
very  difficult,  and  our  horses  broken  down. 
But  when  we  arrived,  on  the  evening  after  that, 
opposite  the  boat-bridge  at  Almaraz,  which 
had  been  so  important  to  us,  we  saw  a  very 
sad  and  moving  scene,  which  will  never  quit 
my  memory.  In  a  bend  of  the  river,  where 
the  setting  sun  threw  shadows  on  the  yellow 
ground  it  had  scorched  up,  a  firing-party  was 
taking  position ;  and  before  them  stood  a 
British  officer. 

"  I  had  never  seen  a  thing  of  that  kind 
yet ;  neither  had  tho.se  around  me ;  but  we 
knew,  as  if  by  instinct,  what  it  was,  and  we 
drew  aside  and  trembled.  The  verdict  of 
court-martial  was  being  read  aloud,  and  we 
heard  the  words — '  cowardice,  and  treachery, 
in  presence  of  the  enemy  ;'  and  the  sentence 
— '  death.' 

'•'  There  stood  a  group  of  officers,  illustrious 
now  throughout  Europe,  as  long  as  any 
history  shall  last ;  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
looking  stern  as  the  rocks  ;  and  a  part  of  the 
celebrated  Light  Division,  drawn  up  like  a 
wall,  and  as  mute,  and  still.  But  the  faces 
of  many  of  the  men  were  working ;  for  they 
loved  the  man  they  were  to  slay. 

"  He  stood  calmly  looking  at  them,  as  firm 
as  I  am  now,  and  a  great  deal  firmer;  and 
he  even  seemed  to  smile  at  such  a  fuss  about 
his  life.  He  was  asked  if  he  had  anvthing 
to  say,  and  he  said — *  Nothing ; '  and  then 
with  a  stately  step  he  went,  and  took  his 
place,  where  the  distance  had  been  mea- 
sured, and  stood  with  his  arms  at  his  side, 
his  heels  together,  and  his  broad  chest  ex- 
panded for  the  bullets.  I  saw  him,  with  the 
sunset  on  his  face,  and  knew  him — the  man 
who  had  saved  my  life — the  bravest  man  I 
had  ever  met  with. 

"  The  guns  were  levelled  at  him,  he  was 
opening  his  lips  to  say,  '  fire  ! '  as  he  had 
claimed  the  right  to  do,  when  swifter  than  a 
flash  of  steel,  a  man  leaped  before  the 
muzzles,  turned  round,  and  cried — '  Shoot 
me,  shoot  me  1  I  did  it  all.  He  knew 
nothing  of  it.  Shoot  me ;  if  you  must  murder 
any  one.' 

"It  was  the  mere  click  of  a  trigger,  that 
they  were  not  both  shot  together.  The 
General  held  his  hand  up,  the  men  dropped 
their  muskets,  the  two  in  such  peril  stood 
side  by  side,  each  challenging  the  death- 
shot.  In  a  moment,  it  was  known  that  they 
were  brothers,  and  a  buzz  of  wonder  broke 
the  awful  silence.  Before  we  could  see  any 
more  of  them,  they  were  both  under  guard, 


by  Sir  Arthur's  orders,  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  their  case. 

"  Now  the  story  is  a  strange  one,  yet  not 
to  be  doubted,  in  the  face  of  all  the  evidence. 
These  two  brothers  were  of  very  good  birth, 
and  a  family  well-known  in  England.  Well- 
known,  not  only  for  their  property  and 
lineage,  but  also  for  their  strong  peculiarities. 
It  was  said  that  they  never  thought,  as  other 
people  thought ;  and  never  even  acted  upon 
what  they  thought ;  as  others  would  have 
done  who  thought  so.  And  this  seems  to 
have  shown  itself  in  the  actions  of  these  two, 
which  I  have  not  been  able  at  all  to  under- 
stand, up  to  the  present  moment ;  and  my 
good  friend  General  Punk — though  he  will 
not  confess  it — is  no  wiser. 

"  However,  I  can  tell  you,  that  these  two 
brothers,  Philip  and  Lewis,  were  in  the  same 
regiment  of  Hussars,  attached  to  the  Light 
Division,  of  w-hich  you  have  heard  me  speak 
before.  A  fashionable,  and  a  proud  regiment 
it  was,  famous  for  discipline,  dash,  and 
daring,  Lewis,  the  younger  brother,  had 
been  with  it  some  time,  and  was  exceedingly 
popular,  both  with  the  men  and  his  brother- 
officers,  though  considered  rather  odd,  and 
romantic  in  his  views  sometimes.  He  was 
given  to  roving  amongthe  woods,  whenever  he 
could  get  the  opportunity,  and  was  always 
collecting  plants  and  mosses,  which  of  course 
he  had  to  leave  behind  him.  His  Colonel 
had  called  him  to  order  once  or  twice  for 
habits  rather  unsoldierlike  ;  but  the  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  which  he  obtained,  had 
more  than  once  proved  useful ;  he  brought 
many  welcome  contributions  to  the  mess, 
such  as  fish,  fruit,  truffles,  &c. ;  and  above 
all  there  was  no  calmer  head,  no  stronger 
hand,  no  bolder  heart  than  his,  in  the  charge, 
the  surprise,  or  the  rally. 

"The  elder  brother  Philip  had  only  joined 
quite  lately,  exchanging  from  some  other 
regiment;  and  there  had  not  been  time  to 
know  much  about  him  yet,  except  that  he 
was  very  different  from  his  brother  Lewis,  in 
everything,  except  appearance.  In  person 
the  brothers  resembled  one  another  like 
twins ;  though  I  believe  there  w-ere  three  or 
four  years  between  them.  But  Lewis  had 
been  exposed  to  climate,  and  hardship ; 
while  his  brother  the  Viscount — for  he  was 
that  by  courtesy — had  been  living  at  home, 
in  luxury.  But  they  were  not  like  twins  in 
anything,  except  the  outward  form,  I  do 
believe.  For  instance,  there  was  no  especial 
love  between  them  ;  they  avoided  one  another 
when  they  could  well  do  so,  and  seemed  to 
have  widely  different  tastes. 
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"  All  this  came  out  afterwards,  as  you  must 
know;  ior  no  especial  heed  of  them  was 
taken,  with  so  many  great  events  around  us. 
Neither  would  we  have  heard  that  much 
about  thcui,  except  for  the  extraordinary 
upshot  of  the  case.  We  had  plenty  of  young 
noblemen,  and  heirs  to  titles,  headed  oit,  like 
poppies,  when  the  French  struck  straight.  But 
the  oddness  of  this  thing,  and  the  contra- 
diction of  opinion,  made  us  notice  it.  And 
I  tell  you,  Julia,  that  I  am  only  too  glad  to 
have  been  out  of  the  way  when  it  happened  ; 
because  I  should  not  have  known  what  to 
say,  if  they  had  called  upon  me  for  evidence. 

"  The  night  had  been  very  dark ;  all 
agreed  to  that ;  and  we  had  found  it  so,  a 
few  leagues  higher  up  the  river.  A  very 
close,  and  heavy  cloud,  fell  over  all  the  land  ; 
without  any  mist  or  dew  (which  help  to  carry 
light,  they  say),  and  without  a  flash  of  light- 
ning to  enliven  it.  Those  Hussars,  or  rather  a 
detachment  of  them,  not  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  sabres,  under  urgent  orders  of 
dispatch,  rode  into  the  black  pine-wood, 
between  the  mountains  and  the  river-bank. 
I  was  told  by  one  of  them  (quite  a  boy,  who 
died  gallantly  in  action  at  the  Coa,  next 
year)  that  they  could  hardly  see  their 
hands  before  their  faces,  in  the  depth  of 
that  pine-wood ;  and  but  for  that  officer, 
who  seemed  to  know  every  stick  of  it,  they 
never  could  have  found  their  way  to  the 
rickety  boat-bridge.  There  they  dismounted, 
sent  fifty  of  their  number  across,  saw  to  their 
horses,  and  sat  down,  by  the  dark  gleam  of 
the  river,  to  their  scanty,  hot,  dry  rations. 

"  Now  hereupon  hangs  the  whole  gist  of 
the  question,  so  far  as  there  can  be  any 
question,  where  a  man  not  only  pleads  guilty, 
but  is  the  advocate  against  himself.  Did  the 
younger  brother,  Lewis — who  was  the  senior 
ohicer,  you  must  understand,  and  in  com- 
mand of  the  squadron,  with  his  elder  brother 
under  him — did  he  cross  the  boat-bridge,  as 
he  should  have  done — for  the  danger  was 
upon  the  other  side,  if  any — or  did  he,  as 
he  himself  declared,  send  his  brother  across, 
and  remain  with  the  main  body  ?  The 
night  was  so  dark,  and  the  brothers  so  alike 
in  figure,  stature,  dress,  walk,  and  gesture, 
that  the  story  must  be  left  between  them- 
selves. 

"  That  night,  the  most  marvellous  dis- 
grace that  ever  befell  a  fine  regiment,  befell 
those  Hussars.  They  were  terrified,  where 
no  fear  was,  they  were  stricken  with  a  panic, 
they  were  scared  of  their  lives,  or  rather  of 
their  wits  ;  for  they  never  thought  twice  of 
their  lives  in  the  matter,  I  do  believe.     At 


any  rate,  off  they  went,  helter-skelter,  with 
what  the  French  call  ■&.  sauve  qui  pent,  every 
man  jumping  on  the  first  horse  he  could 
catch,  and  tearing  away,  as  if  the  Devil  tore 
behind  him.  In  the  morning,  the  bridge 
was  wide  open  for  the  French,  and  the  still 
more  important  ford  below;  and  if  they  only 
had  Napoleon  with  them,  or  even  Soult  un- 
thwarted,  not  a  British  soldier  who  fought  at 
Talavera  would  have  told  the  tale,  unless  it 
were  in  a  French  prison.  The  two  best 
troops  of  the  best  British  Horse,  that  ever 
struck  stirrup,  or  drew  sabre,  were  leagues 
away  on  the  road  to  Deleytoza,  and  came 
back  at  evening,  with  even  their  horses 
hanging  their  tails,  like  a  dog  to  be  thrashed. 

"  It  is  said,  that  in  the  blackest  hour  of 
that  black  night,  when  they  all  lay  sleeping — 
except  the  outpost  across  the  river — sleep- 
ing the  heavy  sleep  of  men  deadly  weary, 
and  with  nothing  on  their  stomachs  to  make 
them  dream,  a  fear  came  through  the  air 
around  them,  a  shudder,  without  voice  or 
sound,  a  terror  of  the  spirit,  and  a  trembling 
of  the  fiesh.  All  at  once,  it  seized  then), 
asleep  or  waking,  lying  on  their  backs,  or 
sitting  up  against  a  tree,  thanking  the  Lord 
for  being  still  alive,  or  swearing  at  the  insects 
for  knowing  it ;  whatever  they  were  doing, 
whoever  they  were,  howsoever  they  strove  to 
man  themselves,  a  black  fear  came  into 
the  marrow  of  their  hearts ;  man  breathed 
it  into  man,  horse  into  horse ;  and  not  one 
of  them  stayed  there,  to  cough,  or  to  snort. 

"Their  friends  across  the  river  took  the  feel- 
ing at  a  breath.  Like  frogs  on  the  leap,  they 
sprang  over  the  bridge,  caught  their  horses, 
and  clung  to  their  necks,  while  they  spurred 
them,  anyhow,  anywhere,  anywhither,  to  be 
out  of  that  black  devilish  wood.  Three  or 
four  were  killed  against  the  branches ;  the 
others  caught  the  main  lot,  and  added  to 
their  terror.  Bridles  were  not  dreamed  of; 
all  was  spur,  and  lie-along;  and  horses'  throats 
were  knocked  up  by  the  heels  of  horses.  '  I'he 
devil  take  the  hindmost '  was  the  only  cue, 
among  as  brave  a  lot  of  men,  as  ever  feared 
the  Lord. 

"  One  man  alone  remained  behind ;  an 
officer,  who  had  not  shared  the  panic,  but 
could  no  more  stop  it,  in  the  dark,  than  you 
or  I  could  make  a  rabid  dog  sit  up,  and  beg. 
This  was  the  ofificer,  who  had  crossed  the 
river;  that  is  admitted  beyond  all  doubt, 
and  shown  by  a  curious  circumstance,  which 
I  shall  remember  by  and  by  perhaps.  The 
brother  in  command  (the  senior  in  the  regi- 
ment, though  the  younger  by  birth)  should 
have  certainly  done  this,  because  that  was 
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the  side  where  the  attack  would  be  ;  how- 
ever it  api^ears  from  his  own  statement,  that 
the  elder  brother,  Philip,  was  the  brave  one. 
The  younger  brother  was  the  cause  of  all 
the  shame,  which  was  clearly  shown  to  have 
begun  with  the  officer,  who  remained  in 
command,  on  our  own  side  of  the  Tagus. 

"  The  rest  of  the  story,  my  dear  Julia,  goes 
into  a  very  few  words ;  and  I  am  sure  I  owe 
you  many  thanks,  for  having  listened  to  so 
long  a  tale,  with  so  much  patience.  Our  great 
Commander,  after  sifting  all  the  facts,  so  far 
as  the  hurry  of  the  time  permitted,  referred 
the  matter  home  ;  for  the  sentence  of  Court- 
martial,  confirmed  by  himself,  could  not  be 
set  aside  lighdy.  Home  influence  was  brought 
to  bear,  no  doubt ;  for  the  father  of  the  two 
young  men  stood  high  with  the  Government, 
and  had  a  special  hold,  it  was  said,  upon  His 
Royal  Highness.  How  that  may  have  been, 
I  cannot  say ;  but  such  thmgs  never  seem  to 
fail  of  their  due  weight.  The  upshot  of  it 
was  that  the  '  Headlong  Hussars,'  (as  we 
called  them,  until  they  redeemed  their  dis- 
grace, by  dying  almost  to  a  man  in  battle)  lost 
both  the  officers  of  that  great  night-scare. 
The  younger  was  cashiered,  and  the  elder 
threw  up  his  commission,  with  applause, 
having  acted  nobly,  and  saved  his  poor  bro- 
ther at  the  risk  of  his  own  life." 

"But  Uncle  John;"  cried  Julia  Touch- 
wood, who  had  listened  most  attentively  to 
that  long  story ;  "  you  know  best  of  course, 
because  you  were  there,  and  saw  it  all ;  which 
makes  all  the  difference  ;  but  for  my  part  I 
see  nothing  wonderfully  noble,  in  a  man 
jumping  suddenly  before  a  lot  of  guns,  to 
save  his  own  brother  from  their  contents. 
Why,  I  would  have  done  as  much  as  that,  for 
Dicky.  You  may  think  I  arn  boasting  ;  and 
perhaps  I  am.  But  I  feel  sure,  that  I  could 
do  that  much." 

"So  do  I.  I  know  you  would;"  Colonel 
Westcombe  answered  quietly ;  "  in  moments 
of  excitement,  we  think  nothing  of  our  lives. 
The  noble  action  was  not  that.  The  nobility 
was,  that  a  nobleman  should  take  upon  him- 
self, for  the  sake  of  a  younger  brother,  the 
shame  of  arrant  cowardice,  and  treachery — for 
that  was  charged,  and  supposed  to  be  proven 
— the  ruin  to  his  life,  the  contempt  for  ever, 
the  scorn  of  his  regiment,  his  relatives,  and 
country.  He  was  a  man  of  the  world;  he 
knew  it ;  he  knew  that  he  would  blast  all  his 
young  life  to  the  root;  yet  he  faced  it  all 
— to  save  his  brother." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  something,  as  to 
what  he  had  been  ;"  said  the  sceptical  Julia, 
as  if  to  herself;  "  I  mean,  before  he  went  out 


to  Spain.  Whether  he  had  shown  himself  so 
very  noble  then ;  or  whether  he  had  been 
loose,  and  slippery.  You  knew  what  his  bro- 
ther was ;  but  nothing  about  him." 

"But  my  dear  child,  these  were  the  facts, 
according  to  his  own  confession  of  them.  It 
is  a  maxim  of  law,  which  I  have  heard  at 
Petty  Sessions " 

"I  don't  care  that;"  she  answered,  snap- 
ping her  long,  strong,  tapering  forefinger — 
"  for  the  maxims  of  the  laws,  even  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians ;  which  were  the  only 
laws  worthy  having,  because  even  bribery 
could  not  change  them.  My  plan  is  to  judge 
people,  by  their  nature,  in  accordance  with 
their  acts,  and  their  characters,  and  looks. 
And  I  say  that  the  man,  who  had  proved 
himself  thoroughly  brave  in  a  thousand  perils, 
could  not  have  run  away,  could  never  have 
given  the  shameful  order  to  run  away,  and 
would  have  stuck  to  the  bridge  of  boats  for 
ever,  till  Spanish  starvation  made  him  drop 
between  them." 

"  But  suppose  that  he  was  bribed,  my  dear; 
or  had  some  other  crooked  motive.  Some- 
thing of  the  sort  seemed  to  be  implied,  in 
some  side-words,  or " 

"  Uncle  John,  I  am  quite  ashamed  of  you. 
A  man  who  saved  your  life,  and  stood  to  be 
shot  at,  as  well  as  even  you  could  do  !" 

"  Well,  it  is  mean,  shabby,  low,  and  nasty 
of  my  mind,  to  be  crossed  with  such  vile  ideas. 
And  it  never  could  have  happened  to  me, 
but  for  the  quantity  of  the  world  that  I  have 


seen. 


CHAPTER    XLI. — DULY    EXECUTED. 


At  this  very  time,  there  was  going  on  in 
London  that  sad,  but  inevitable  work  of 
nature,  the  death  of  an  old,  and  once  power- 
ful man.  A  breath  of  great  heat  had  gone 
into  the  town,  crossing  the  Thames  from  light- 
soiled  hills,  and  commons,  where  fern  and 
furze  were  dead  with  fire.  Great  heat,  and 
great  cold,  especially  the  latter,  have  to  re- 
peat their  onset  long,  belore  they  get  into 
those  brick  and  stone  bowels;  but  once  let 
them  get  in,  and  they  have  their  revenge. 
There  are  forests  that  no  brief  storm  can 
enter.  The  still  mass  of  air  within  them 
walls  out  momentary  impact ;  but  when  it 
once  yields  to  persistent  pressure,  the  fury 
of  the  bafiied  wind  is  greater,  than  on  the 
open  plains  outside.  So  now,  in  this  great 
September  heat,  London  was  a  living  furnace. 
Mrs.  Giblets,  and  her  daughter  Mary,  accus- 
tomed to  fine  country  air,  and  even  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Snacks,  and  baby  Snacks,  lay  prostrate. 

At  the  great  house,  within  the  old  ivied 
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walls,  a  special  batch  of  hot  air  settled  down ; 
so  that  the  crusty  bricks  were  like  a  baker's, 
the  windows  like  oven-doors,  the  grass-plots 
cracked  as  wide  as  a  frog-jump,  and  the  elms 
crisped  off,  with  leaves  as  brown  as  the  wares  of 
a  London  greengrocer.  The  people  inside, 
with  the  usual  urban  wisdom,  threw  all  the 
windows  open,  thus  sucking  in  (to  cool  them- 
selves) air  thirty  degrees  hotter  than  that  of 
the  house.  So  that  the  big  house,  which 
might  have  stood  a  siege  of  a  week's  heat, 
with  the  port-holes  down,  was  as  hot,  in  a  day, 
as  the  heat  outside. 

When  this  had  gone  on  for  three  days, 
with  a  blazing  sun,  and  hazy  nights,  that 
nursed  the  sun's  work,  till  he  came  back  ; 
when  every  slate  was  like  a  fire-tile,  and 
every  window-sill  a  hearth-stone,  and  an  egg 
might  reasonably  have  been  roasted  on  the 
wood-work  of  the  frames,  it  happened  that 
the  last  room  in  the  house,  that  contained  any 
cool  air,  lost  it.  This  was  the  largest  room 
of  all,  the  ball-room  of  the  younger  days, 
now  made  into  two  by  a  great  black  screen, 
for  the  sick  lord  to  sit,  and  to  sleep  in.  The 
door,  a  double  one,  with  heavy  purple  hang- 
ings, faced  the  head  of  the  broad  old  stair- 
case, which  was  made  of  chestnut  wood, 
with  steps  of  only  two-inch  rise ;  for  the 
ancestors  of  our  present  builders  considered 
ladies'  ankles,  and  their  lovers'  tightened 
knees. 
I  Now,  in  the  depth  of  this  hot  dark  night, 
•when  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  with  a 
needless  weight  to  stop  them,  and  not  even 
a  window-blind  had  the  life  to  rustle,  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs,  a  loud  voice  cried — "Lewis, 
Lewis,  my  son  Lewis  !  " 

The  deep  hollow  sound,  and  the  loneliness 
of  it,  frightened  every  weltering  heart  at  first ; 
and  they  whispered  in  the  darkness — "it  is 
no  concern  of  mine."  But  the  housekeeper, 
Mrs.  Tubbs,  to  set  a  good  example,  ordered 
back  her  trembles,  and  came  out.  She  was 
dressed  very  nicely — as  she  always  liked  to 
be — and  had  not  even  put  her  night-cap  on, 
for  bed  was  the  hottest  place  of  all  (she  said), 
but  was  dozing  in  a  stamped  leather  chair, 
and  dreaming,  in  her  chintz  "  pegnor,"  of  the 
absent  Captain  Tubbs.  With  as  litde  fear 
as  she  could  manage,  this  brave  woman  stole 
to  the  foot  of  the  main  staircase,  by  the  light 
of  the  night-lamp  burning  in  the  hall.  At 
the  head  of  the  stairs  she  beheld  a  gaunt 
figure,  wrapped  in  a  blue  silk  dressing  gown, 
standing  between  two  white  marble  statu- 
ettes. The  effigies  were  of  two  boys,  young 
boys ;   and  the   dying   father,  who  had  lost 

them   both,   was    come   to    spend    his    last 
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minutes  there.  The  weak  breath  of  his  end 
was  nigh ;  but  his  voice  was  clear,  and  his 
mind  as  keen  as  in  days  of  noblest  arrogance. 
Li  the  shadow  of  the  images,  he  spread  one 
withered  hand  to  either,  and  lamented. 

"  One,  through  wild  indulgence,  gone  ;  and 
one,  through  savage  tyranny  !  Is  there  any 
one  faithful  to  me  ?  How  can  I  expect  it  ?  " 
Then  he  called,  with  the  pain  of  great  wrong 
in  his  heart — "  Lewis,  Lewis,  my  son  Lewis  ! 
If  I  could  see  you,  before  I  die  !  " 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Tubbs  (who  was  growing 
rather  stout,  from  dining  every  Sunday  with 
her  dear  friend,  Mrs.  Snacks)  was  working 
her  way  up  the  big  staircase  ;  for  his  lordship's 
despair  of  any  loyalty  had  touched  her,  as 
well  as  the  sadness — so  she  told  the  under- 
taker— "  of  him  having  two  himages  of  boys, 
not  grown  into  any  breeches  yet ;  when  he 
might  have  had  two  live  officers,  with  as 
much  gold  lace  as  a  footman ;  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  his  own  wickedness."  Being  a 
woman,  she  forgot  every  bit  of  his  wicked- 
ness now,  in  his  wretchedness. 

"  My  lord,"  she  said,  approaching  very 
carefully,  because  of  the  shadows,  and  of  his 
condition ;  "  you  were  asking  for  some  one 
faithful  to  you.  I  have  always  been  that; 
and  have  always  borne  the  highest  possible 
character,  for  honesty,  integrity,  industry, 
high  principle,  combined  with  an  eagerness 
to  oblige " 

"  Then  oblige  me,  by  holding  your  ftngue. 
Oh,  Tubbs  !  Of  course  it  is  Tubbs.  Tubbs, 
come  in  here." 

"  Your  lordship  looks  very  ill  indeed," 
observed  the  lady,  entering  the  large  room, 
with  some  fear — for  a  pair  of  wax  candles 
were  but  timid  ghosts  of  light — "let  me  put 
on  my  bonnet,  my  lord, — I  have  no  fear, — 
and  run  for  Sir  John,  this  moment." 

"  No,  Tubbs ;  Sir  John  can  do  me  no 
more  good,  nor  harm.  Thanks  to  the  fish- 
monger, I  am  dying.  He  sent  no  ice.  It 
was  Gaston's  place  to  see  to  it.  He  bribed 
him  not  to  send  it;  I  am  quite  sure  of  that. 
For  he  heard  Sir  John  say  that  heat  would 
kill  me.  But  I  will  floor  him  yet ;  if  he  will 
only  keep  away.  Where  is  he  ?  Does  he 
know  that  I  am  up  and  moving  ?  He  gene- 
rally sticks  to  me  as  tight  as  any  horse-leech." 

"  He  must  have  heard  your  lordship's  call; 
but  you  know  what  Mr.  Gaston  is,  in  a  thun- 
derstorm. And  though  I  have  not  heard 
thunder  yet,  I  saw  a  bright  flash  of  lightning, 
just  before  your  lordship  shouted."  Even 
as  she  spoke,  a  pale  blue  current  flickered 
through  the  gloomy  room. 

"  I   did  not  call.     I  was  talking  to  my- 
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self.    Lightning  again  !    If  it  would  only  last 
for  two  hours,  I  would  fight  off  death." 

Mrs.  Tubbs  started ;  for  the  flash  was 
much  nearer,  and  a  long  peal  of  thunder 
rumbled  through  the  house.  "  That  will 
drive  him  into  the  coal-cellar,"  she  said  ;  "  he 
has  no  fear  of  God,  or  of  Satan  ;  but  he  can't 
abide  a  thunderstorm." 

The  old  man,  trembling,  (not  with  fear,  but 
weakness,)  went  to  the  great  coved  window, 
facing  to  the  south-east,  whence  the  tempest 
was  approaching.  "The  curtains  are  too 
heavy ;  draw  them  back ;  that  I  may  see  the 
night."  Following  his  steps,  and  order,  the 
housekeeper  drew  the  hangings  back ;  but  of 
the  night  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen,  ex- 
cept black  distance.  Then  there  came  a 
lifting  flash,  that  showed  St.  Paul's,  and  the 
two  shot-towers,  a  far-away  flash  upon  the 
Kentish  hills. 

"  Gaston  is  a  coward,"  said  the  Earl,  as  he 
fell  into  a  chair,  and  wiped  his  forehead ; 
"  The  storm  is  twenty  miles  away  as  yet. 
Tubbs,  are  you  afraid  of  summer  lightning  ?  " 

"  Not  I,  my  lord.  In  the  very  worst  of 
weather,  I  feels  myself  under  the  hand  of  the 
Lord.  Mr.  Gaston,  you  know,  has  been 
struck  by  lightning ;  and  a  burnt  child " 

"  Tubbs,  you  shall  have  a  thousand  pounds, 
if  you  fetch  me  a  lawyer,  while  I  sit  here 
alive.  Give  me  my  elixir  first.  Double 
quantity — all  in  the  bottle.  When  the  cold 
comes,  after  the  storm,  I  shall  die." 

As  the  housekeeper  hurried  down  the 
stairs,  she  peeped  into  Mr.  Gaston's  room, 
which  commanded  the  approach  to  the  old 
Earl's  quarters,  as  well  as  a  general  survey  of 
the  basement.  The  red-faced  man  was  not 
there  ;  he  had  fled  to  the  cellarage,  under  the 
pantries,  and  kitchen,  as  the  surest  refuge 
from  the  storm.  Mrs.  Tubbs  turned  her  nose 
up  ;  for  she  hated  that  man,  if  possible,  more 
than  she  feared  him  ;  and  then,  with  feminine 
insolence,  she  took  his  best  umbrella  from  the 
stand,  and  quitted  the  premises  by  the  little 
door,  where  poor  Mrs.  Snacks  had  been  so 
unwell. 

There  was  no  rain  yet ;  but  flips  of  reflec- 
ted lightning,  here,  there,  and  everywhere, 
shone  upon  the  roadway,  or  flickered  at  the 
corner,  or  flitted  behind  some  big  tree,  or 
black  house.  Mrs.  Tubbs  went  on  bravely ; 
of  all  the  works  of  the  Lord,  she  feared  man 
only,  finding  him  to  be  the  only  bad  one. 
She  said  this  to  herself,  to  make  the  best  of 
things — because  there  were  no  men  about, 
but  plenty  of  the  higher  works  of  Providence 
—as  she  hastened  towards  "Amalgamation 
Villa,"  the  hospitable  abode  of  Mr.  Snacks. 


'J'hat  gentleman  was  up,  and  wide-awake, 
carefully  conning  share-lists — for  the  weather 
was  never  too  hot  for  that — and  as  soon 
as  he  had  heard  the  tale,  he  went  for  his 
hat,  a  writing-case,  and  a  double-barrelled 
pistol ;  which  he  loaded,  and  pocketed, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  ladies.  "Now, 
we'll  checkmate  the  red-faced  man,"  he 
said  to  Mrs.  Tubbs,  as  they  set  forth  to- 
gether ;  "  No  lawyer  in  the  land  can  draw 
a  better  will  than  I  can.  Ha,  here  comes 
the  rain,  and  in  earnest  too  !  Take  my  arm 
madam  ;  I  will  keep  you  dry." 

The  old  house  was  shaken  to  its  deep 
foundations,  by  the  din  of  rolling  thunder, 
and  the  long  windows  glared  with  the  fire  of 
the  skies ;  but  the  old  Earl  was  sitting  with 
the  leaded  lattice  open,  cherishing  the  last 
breath  of  above-ground  air.  The  butler  of 
the  house,  a  very  timid  old  dependant,  had 
been  sent  up  by  the  housekeeper,  before  she 
hurried  forth.  He  was  standing  by  the 
curtain  now,  overcome  with  want  of  courage,, 
flinching  from  the  lightning,  and  the  tempest- 
roar  outside ;  flinching  even  worse  from  that 
which  he  must  soon  look  straight  at — the 
growth  of  death  before  him  ;  and  still  from 
habit,  peering  towards  the  staircase  door  in 
fleshly  dread  of  his  bugbear,  Mr.  Gaston. 

"  Here  I  am,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Snacks, 
advancing  boldly;  "grieved  to  hear  how 
much  your  lordship  has  suffered  from  the 
recent  heat.  At  last  the  change  has  come  ; 
and  I  hope  it  will  benefit  your  lordship." 

"  That  is  no  concern  of  yours.  You  are 
here  to  draw  my  will.  To  what  firm  do 
you  belong  ?  " 

"  The  long  established  firm,  your  lordship, 
of  Snacks,  Giblets,  Tucker  &  Co.  I  am  the 
senior  partner,  William  Snacks,  entirely  at 
your  service." 

"  If  you  were  not  respectable,"  said  the 
Earl,  with  his  old  keen  look  revived — for  he 
did  not  like  the  style  of  man — "Tubbs  would 
not  have  called  you  in.  And  if  you  can 
draw  a  valid  will,  it  does  not  matter  who  you 
are.  Now  put  into  legal  form  what  I  tell 
you.  '  I,  Earl  Del^pole  ' — describing  me 
aright — 'leave  all  that  I  have  to  dispose  of  to 
my  only  surviving  son,  Lewis  Arthur,  now 
Viscount  Pole,  for  his  absolute  use,  and  I 
appoint  him  my  sole  Executor,  if  he  be  sur- 
viving. But,  if  he  be  dead,  I  leave  all  the 
above  to  his  children,  if  any ;  and  if  none, 
to  the  right  heirs  of  my  lands  and  titles, 
appointing  in  that  case  as  my  Executor,  Mr. 
Thomas  Latimer,  of  the  firm  of  Latimer  & 
Emblin,  who  have  long  been  my  Solicitors. 
For  legacies,  I  leave  ^i,ooo  to  Mrs.  Tubbs 
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my  housekeeper;  to  each  of  my  domestic 
servants  ;^5o ;  and  to  my  agent,  George 
Gaston,  the  pair  of  felt  slippers,  which  he  stole 
from  me,  to  come  skulking  about  my  door 
at  night.'  Be  sure  you  put  that  in.  Tell  me 
when  you  are  ready." 

Entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  man — hot  and 
imperious  to  the  last — Snacks,  with  his  writing 
materials  ready,  called  for  a  large  supply  of 
candles.  For  the  play  of  lightning,  round  the 
house,  and  across  the  open  windows,  dimmed, 
and  sometimes  seemed  to  quench,  the  pale 
and  feeble  light  inside.  Then  with  a  good 
many  amplifications,  and  fine  sweep  of 
verbiage,  in  the  manner  of  the  most  accom- 
plished lawyer — who  after  slaying  his  slain 
three  times,  drags  him  nine  times  round  the 
walls — INIr.  Snacks  discharged  his  meaning, 
and  comparatively  that  of  the  testator  also. 
"  There  is  no  time  to  waste  in  words ;  put  it 
anyhow;"  said  the  Earl,  who  knew  much 
more  of  law  than  his  new  lawyer.  "  I  have 
little  to  dispose  of.  The  land  is  all  secured. 
The  chief  thing  is  about  executor.      Gaston 


was  that ;  but  he  won't  be  now.  I  feel 
better.  It  has  done  me  good  to  discharge 
this  bit  of  business.  Snacks,  you  shall  have 
fifty  guineas— though  you  are  no  lawyer,  any 
more  than  I  am,  and  I  remember  something 
about  you  now — when  you  bring  me  a  receipt 
for  this  concern,  from  Latimer  &  Emblin. 
They  are  to  keep  it  dark,  you  know — not  to 
write  to  me  about  it — only  to  see  that  it  is 
valid,  and  give  you  a  private  receipt  for  it. 
Now  let  us  have  the  witnesses.  Tubbs  is  no 
good ;  Tubbs  is  a  fat  legatee — no  allusion  to 
your  figure,  loyal  Tubbs.  I  am  not  going 
to  die  yet;  don't  you  think  it.  I  love 
the  hghtning ;  it  has  set  me  free.  Be  off, 
all  of  you,  as  soon  as  this  is  done  with. 
I  shall  go  to  sleep,  exactly  as  I  am;  give 
the  Devil  legal  notice,  that  I  don't  intend 
to  die." 

His  lordship  was  right.  After  duly  execu- 
ting this  last  will  and  testament,  he  turned 
over  in  his  chair;  and  his  mind  was  so 
reliev-ed,  that  he  enjoyed  a  bowl  of  ox-tail 
soup  next  morning. 


''FAITH  ARMING  THE  CHRISTIAN  WARRIOR:" 

A  PICTURE,  BY  SIR  NOEL  PATON,  R.S.A.,  LL.D. 

"  WHierefore  take  unto  you  the-whole  armour,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  withstand  in  the  evil  day,  and  having  done  all,  ta 
stand." — Ephesians  vi.  13. 


"   A  R]\I  !  for  the  foe  is  near,"  and  as  she 

-^^     spake 
A  glory  clung  around  her  brow,  and  made 
A  radiance  of  her  hair,  while  in  her  eyes 
The  perfect  faith  of  love  and  trust  was  seen 
Like  sunlight  in  a  lake  when  all  the  winds 
Have    laid   themselves  to  sleep  among   the 

hills. 
''  Arm  !  "  and  she  knelt^  and  round  his  loins 

she  drew 
A  mystic  belt  and,  as  its  jewell'd  clasp 
Tighten'd,  the  warrior  felt  a  sudden  strength 
Shoot  through  his  limbs,  and  all  the  blood 

begin 
To  rush  along  each  vein,  till  every  nerve 
And  sinew  felt  its  force.     As  at  the  thought 
Of  mighty  conflicts  waged  and  evils  crush'd, 
He  drew  himself  to  fullest  height,  and  turn'd 
A  high  stern  face  and  eager  eyes  to  where 
The  smoke  of  battle  mix'd  with  sullen  flame 
Rose  waving  in  the  wind,  as  if  some  god 
Robed  in  black  clouds  had  taken  wings  of 

fire 
And  waited  for  the  fight.  On  his  young  cheek 
Fell  the  wild  glov/  of  that  dread  battle-fire, 
And  waving  downward,  ran  a  long  thin  edge 


Of  crimson  over  gleaming  shoulder  plates, 
And  curves  of  deftly  fashion'd  steel,  until 

He  stood  as  in  a  sudden  hght,  and  cried  : 

"  The  storm  of  peril  nears,  and  I  must  go." 

And  she,  pausing,  a  hand  upon  the  hilt, 
Look'd  upward  to  him,  and  her  eyes  grev/ 

sweet 
With  that  high  love  whose  birth  is  not  of  earth 
But  from  aoove — with  that  deep  trust  in  Him 
Who  came  and  dwelt  with  men  and  made- 

Himself 
The  Word  to  gather  spirits.     In  his  face 
She  look'd  but  for  a  moment,  then  her  voice 
Came  still  and  low,  yet  steadfast  with  that 

strength 
Which  cannot  fail,  she  knowing  Him,  and  all 
The  glory  flashing  on  her  inner  soul. 
"  Thou  goest  forth  to  fight,  but  hast  thou 

thought 
This  battle  is  not  for  one  hour,  nor  lasts 
A  summer  afternoon,  whose  coming  eve 
Will  bid  thee  sheathe  thy  sword  and  lay  aside 
The  garb  of  steel  and  gleaming  helm,  to  take- 
Thy  rest  among  the  shadows,  or  to  dream 
Of  lighter  things  that,  rising  in  thy  hearty 
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May  clog  the  soul's  grand  purpose,  till  thou 

growest 
Weaker,  and  that  moment  comes  in  which, 
Thine  armour  off,  the  foe  slips  in,  and  thou 
Half  springing  up,  art  slain  ?     But  wilt  thou 

hear 
Before  thou  goest  what  thou  hast  to  fight 
Amid  the  flame  of  battle  seen  afar  ?  " 

And  he,  still  keeping  his  keen  eyes  upon 
The  smoking  drift  of  battle  mix'd  with  fire 
And  clang  of  strange  dread  voices,  made  reply : 
"Yea,  let  me  hear  what  foes  I  may  expect 
To  rush  against  me  in  the  fight — to  fall ; 
For  lo,  my  fingers  clinging  to  the  hilt 
Of  this  sharp  sword  thou  girdest  on,  I  feel 
A  purpose  touch  my  soul  as  if  with  fire 
Caught  from  the  heart  of  Him  who  names 

Himself 
The  God  of  Battles,  and  I  do  not  fear. 
Speak,  yea,  and  as  thou  speakest — know  I 

wait." 

Then,  as  she  drew  the  belt  to  firmer  clasp 
About  him,  lo,  she  spake,  and  all  her  tones 
Took  higher  range,  and  sounded  as  a  voice 
A  saint  hears  when  his  thoughts  are  up  in 

heaven. 
"  Thou  goest  forth  to  hurl  thyself  against 
The  ranks  of  Error,  and  stern  Doubt  that 

stands 
With  visor  down,  and  all  from  helm  to  heel 
Harnessed  in  serpent  scales,  and  deadly  lance 
In  rest  for  every  comer.     He  will  be 
A  stubborn  foeman,  for  they  fight  to  death 
Who  test  the  ring  of  truth.     But  other  foes 
Will  come  against  thee  mightier  far  than  he  : 
Ignorance,  who,  wallowing  in  gross  aims, 
AVill  only  lift  his  head  to  see  thee  pass 
And   sneer   a   scornful   greeting.      All   that 

springs 
From  the  dark  depths  within  thy  kind ;  the 

sins 
Of  blood  and  inclination  ;  the  desires 
That  never  seek  to  lift  themselves  above 
The  level  of  the  eyes — a  thousand  such, 
That  lurk  like  tigers  by  half-hidden  springs 
To  seize  their  panting  victim.  These  will  come 
And  prowl  with  fierce  malignant  eyes  to  catch 
A  gap  within  thy  mail  at  which  to  launch 
Their  arrows  tipped  with  poison;    and    thy 

blood, 
Stung  with  the  venom,  will  rise  up  and  war 
Against  thee,  till  thou  wagest  with  thyself 
An  inner  battle  with  no  potence  left 
To  quell   such  conflict.     Woe  to  him  who 

wars 
And  cannot  win  ;  for  all  the  outward  foes 
I  spoke  of  can  be  fought  and  smitten  down  ; 


But  when   thou    fiarhtest    with   thvself,   then 

comes 
The  great  death-wrestle  of  the  soul,  in  which 
Thou  must  at  once  be  victor  or  go  down. 
Say,  wilt  thou  still  go  forth  and,  knowing  all, 
Stand  in  the  evil  day  beheld  afar, 
Nor,  fighting,  quail  to  come  against  thyself?" 

And  he  with  fearless  eyes  still  turn'd  to  where 
The  smoke  of  carnage  drifted,  as  the  mist 
Unfolds  itself  and  creeps  along  the  hill. 
Made  answer,  and  his  voice  rose  calm  and 

high. 
And  sounded  like  a  sudden  trumpet  call 
When  men  are  waiting  for  it  with  their  hearts 
Hushed  at  the  front  of  battle  coming  on. 

"  Yea,  I  go  forth  to  fight,  and  will  not  fear ; 
For  having  donn'd  this  armour  forged  of  God, 
And   this  keen   sword  within   my  hand   to 

smite 
The  foes  that  compass  me,  I  do  not  fear. 
For  as  I  look  between  me  and  the  flame, 
I  see  a  vision  of  a  hill  whereon 
Temples  and  statues  glisten,  and  around 
A  throng  of  haughty  forms  whose  eyes  are 

keen 
With  hate  or  wonder.     In  the  midst  is  one 
Who  towers  above  them  with  his  hands  up- 
raised 
In  pitying  admonition.     On  his  brow 
The  west  has  woven  a  crown  of  light.     He 

speaks. 
And  all  who  hear  are  mute,  although  his  voice 
Is  as  word-lightning  smiting  down  their  gods. 
He  stands  alone  and  in  his  Master's  name 
Hurls   forth   the   gospel    of    the  cross,  and 

strikes 
Error  to  right  and  left  without  one  fear ; 
For  who  shall  fear  who  knows  he  speaks  the 

truth  ? 
The  strength  that  made  him  thus  is  strength 

for  all, 
And  so  I  shrink  not  from  the  life-long  fight, 
Nor  death  whose  touch  will  only  make  me 

stoop 
To  enter  through  the  gateway  of  the  grave, 
That  I  may  wear  upon  my  brow  the  wreath 
Whose  leaves  are  burst  in  heaven." 

With  that  he  seized 
The  golden  shield,  and  striking  one  strong 

arm 
Throughout  its  clasps  upraised   it.     As  he 

stood 
The  glory  glowing  round  the  head  of  Faith 
Shone  also  on  his  brow  and  face,  and  made 
A  light  as  of  a  victor.     And  he  went. 

ALEXANDER    ANDERSON. 
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FIRST   IMPRESSIONS   OF   FIJI. 

By  C.  F.  GORDON  GUMMING. 


SECOND    PAPER. 


A  S  regards  climate,  our  impressions  are 
-^^  highly  favourable.  We  see  white  men 
v.'ho  have  been  here  for  years,  going  about  with- 
out any  of  the  ordinary  precautions  deemed 
necessary  in  tropical  climates.  White  um- 
brellas and  solar  hats  are  alike  neglected,  and 
a  white  puggaree  is  considered  ample  protec- 
tion in  a  country  where  sun-stroke  and  fever  are 
alike  rare.  The  thermometer  at  90^  marks 
an  exceptionally  hot  day,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  occasional  tropical  showers,  we  have 
generally  fine  weather — hot  certainly,  in  the 
mid-day  hours,  but  almost  invariably  tempered 

I  by  a  balmy  breeze  and  soft  grey  clouds. 
December  is  supposed  to  usher  in  midsum- 
mer heat  and  heavy  rains — not  incessant,  but 
very  much  in  earnest  while  they  last,  and  for 
three  months  we  may  be  liable  to  hurricanes ; 
which,  however,  are  not  an  invariable  part  of 
the  programme  ;  nor  can  they  possibly  be  as 
severe  as  those  of  the  West  Indies,  or  all  the 
frail  buildings  which  compose  this  little 
capital  would  inevitably  have  long  since  been 
levelled  with  the  ground. 

One  unattractive  characteristic  of  these 
isles  forces  itself  on  my  notice  all  the  more 
cruelly,  coming  in  sharp  contrast  with   the 


profusion  of  wild -flowers  in  Australia  — 
namely,  that  they  scarcely  produce  a  blossom. 
I  have  walked  day  after  day  till  I  was  weary 
without  finding  so  many  flowers  as  would  fill 
a  small  vase. 

The  strange  lack  of  animal  life  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  pecuharities  of  these 
isles,  where  the  only  indigenous  four-footed 
creatures  are  rats  and  flying  foxes.  Even 
the  pigs,  which  now  run  wild  in  the  jungle, 
were  originally  introduced  by  the  Tongans, 
who  also  brought  ducks  and  fowls  ;  and  as 
to  other  animals,  such  names  as  secpi,  mutton ; 
goti,  goat;  pussi,  cat;  ose,  horse;  collie,  dog, 
and  bullamacow,  beef,  sufficiently  betray  their 
origin.  Happily,  the  list  of  Fijian  reptiles  is 
equally  small.  The  snakes  are  few,  and  not 
venomous.  Scorpions  and  centipedes  are 
very  rare,  so  that  flies  and  mosquitoes  are 
almost  the  only  foes  we  have  to  combat. 
Even  fire-flies,  which  we  look  upon  as  a 
positive  right  in  all  tropical  lands,  are  very 
few  and  very  dim. 

However  great  may  be  the  shortcomings 
of  Fiji  in  the  matter  of  flowers,  she  may 
safely  divide  honours  with  Australia  in  respect 
of  ferns,  which  grow  in  richest  profusion,  and 
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are  of  innumerable  species.  Nothing  can  be 
more  beautiful  than  a  damp  ravine  in  either 
country,  with  luxuriant  masses  of  exquisite 
ferns  hanging  from  every  bough  of  the  grey 
old  trees,  and  here  and  there  the  stem  of  a 
magnificent  tree-fern  rising  thirty  or  forty 
feet  above  the  sea  of  greenery  below,  bearing 
its  noble  crown,  and  having  its  lower  fronds 
all  tangled  with  glossy-leaved  creepers  or 
festoons  of  the  delicate  climbing  fern,  the 
tender  leaves  of  which  hang  mid-air  on  long 
hair-like  trails. 

But  if  Fiji  has  her  lovely  tree-ferns,  she 
also  has  her  tree-nettles,  which  attain  the 
growth  of  large  forest  trees.  Beautiful  and 
treacherous  are  their  large  smooth  leaves, 
veined  with  purple  or  white,  so  tempting  to 
the  eye,  so  cruel  to  the  unwary  hand  out- 
stretched to  gather  them  ;  days  will  pass  by 
ere  the  pain  of  that  burning  sting  subsides. 

As  regards  the  general  foliage,  it  is  almost 
identical  v/ith  that  of  Ceylon,  though  perhaps 
scarcely  so  rich.  I  miss  the  beautiful  kittool 
and  several  other  palms,  and  some  old  friends 
appear  with  slight  differences,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  white-leaved  shrub  so  common  in  Cey- 
lon, with  one  pure  white  leaf  on  each  twig. 
Here  the  same  plant  has  a  smoother  leaf  and 
larger  blossom.  The  white-leaved  croton- 
tree,  which  forms  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in 
the  general  colouring  of  a  Ceylon  forest,  is 
equally  abundant  here,  where  it  is  known  as 
the  candle-nut  tree,  and  reigns  as  monarch 
over  an  immense  variety  of  crotons  of  every 
shade  of  eccentricity,  both  of  form  and 
■  colour.  But  the  most  gorgeous  varieties  are 
imported  from  isles  nearer  the  equator.  A 
small  number  of  forest  trees  are  pointed  out 
as  being  essentially  Polynesian.  Such  are 
the  ivi,  or  Tahitian  chestnut ;  the  dawa, 
•■whose  young  red  leaves  glow  crimson,  and 
gleam  like  jev/els  in  the  great  expanse  of 
green  which  sun-ounds  us  on  every  side ;  the 
tavola  and  the  iivi,  which  onl)'  put  on  rich 
colour  ere  they  die.  All  these  are  fruit-bear- 
ing. Amongst  other  old  friends,  the  papaw 
grows  abundantly,  and  is  worthy  of  special 
note,  on  account  of  its  multiform  uses,  its 
fruit  when  unripe  being  so  excellent  as  a 
vegetable,  when  ripe  so  good  either  raw  or 
preserved ;  its  leaves  have  the  precious 
quality  of  making  any  meat  tender  which  is 
either  wrapped  up  or  cooked  in  them,  or 
■even  hung  up  beneath  their  shadow.  They 
are  also  saponaceous,  and  if  soaked  with 
soiled  clothes  save  a  considerable  amount  of 
soap.  Moreover,  the  pungent  seeds  are  use- 
ful medicinally  and  act  as  a  vermifuge. 

Every  available  corner  of   the  ravines   is 


laid  out  in  tiny  terraced  fields,  or  rather 
miniature  swamps,  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
yams  and  taros,  which  form  the  staple  of 
native  food.  Both  these  roots  more  or  less 
resemble  coarse  potatoes,  especially  the 
former,  which  attain  to  a  gigantic  size,  from 
one  to  ten  feet  in  length,  and  are  said  some- 
times to  weigh  one  hundred  pounds.  The_ 
taro  is  of  a  bluish-grey  colour,  and  both  in  ap- 
pearance and  consistency  resembles  mottled 
soap.  As  its  name  suggests  {Arum  escii- 
kntuju),  its  leaves  are  like  those  of  our  own 
arum  greatly  magnified ;  while  those  of  the 
yam  are  like  a  very  rich  convolvulus,  as  is 
also  its  habii  of  growth,  each  plant  being 
trained  along  a  tall  reed.  A  great  many 
varieties  are  cultivated,  including  one  the 
root  of  which  is  throughout  of  a  vivid  mauve.. 
The  sweet  potato  is  also  in  common  use,  and 
bread-fruit  and  bananas  are  abundant.  The 
favourite  method  of  preparing  the  two  latter 
is  to  wrap  them  up  in  a  large  leaf  and  bury 
them  till  they  ferment.  The  stench  when 
the  leaf  is  dug  up  is  simply  intolerable  to  the 
uneducated  nose  of  the  foreigner ;  but  the 
Fijian  inhales  it  with  delight,  therein  scenting 
the  mandrai  (bread)  and  puddings  in  which 
his  soul  delights. 

These  puddings  are  sometimes  made  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  on  the  occasion  of  any  great 
gathering  of  the  tribes.  We  were  told  of 
one  that  measured  twenty  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  on  the  same  occasion  there  was  a 
dish  of  green  leaves  prepared,  ten  feet  long 
by  five  wide,  whereon  were  piled  turtles  and 
pigs  roasted  whole ;  also  a  wall  of  cooked  fish, 
five  feet  in  height  and  twenty  feet  long.  Cer- 
tainly the  masses  of  food  accumulated  on 
these  great  days  beat  everything  we  have 
heard  of  ancient  Scottish  funeral  feasts.  Mr. 
Calvert  describes  one  festival  at  which  he 
was  present  where  there  were  fifteen  tons  of 
sweet  pudding,  seventy  turtles,  fifty  tons  of 
cooked  yams  and  taro  (besides  two  hundred 
tons  which  were  judiciously  reserved),  and 
as  much  yangona-root  as  would  have  filled 
five  carts.  The  mode  of  laying  the  table 
on  these  occasions  is  peculiar.  All  food 
is  arranged  in  heaps ;  a  layer  of  cocoa-nut 
as  foundation,  then  baked  yams  and  taro  ; 
next  the  gigantic  puddings  on  green  banana- 
leaves,  the  whole  surmounted  by  pigs  and 
turtles.  These  are  roasted  whole  in  huge 
ovens,  or  rather  pits  in  the  ground,  perhaps 
ten  feet  deep  and  twenty  in  diameter,  wliich 
are  first  lined  with  fire-wood,  on  which  is 
laid  a  layer  of  stones ;  when  these  are 
heated  the  animals  to  be  roasted  are  laid 
on  them,  with  several  hot  stones  inside  to 
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secure  cooking  througliout ;  then  comes  a 
covering  of  leaves  and  earth,  and  the  baking 
process  completes  itself.  When  all  is  ready 
certain  men  are  told  ofl",  who  carefully  ap- 
portion this  mass  of  food  amongst  the  rei)re- 
sentatives  of  the  various  tribes  present,  these 
subdividing  among  themselves,  and  great  is 
the  need  for  punctilious  observance  of  all 
ceremonies  and  points  of  etiquette,  as  the 
smallest  breach  thereof  would  inevitably  be 
rtoted,  and  involve  certain  revenge  —  or 
rather  would  have  done  so  before  the  people 
became  Christians. 

But  prior  to  that  great  change  a  feast 
would  have  been  held  of  small  account  which 
was  not  graced  by  abundant  human  flesh  ; 
and  if  by  chance  there  was  no  war  on  hand 
to  provide  this  delicacy,  there  was  rarely 
much  difficulty  in  finding  victims;  a  defence- 
less troop  of  women  from  some  neighbouring 
village,  a  canoe  driven  ashore  by  stress  of 
weather,  or,  failing  these,  a  few  insignificant 
serfs  or  wives  who  had  lost  favour  with  their 
lords,  supplied  the  place  of  home-farm  pro- 
duce. Several  peculiarities  were  observed 
concerning  the  bokala,  or  human  flesh.  It 
was  considered  indigestible  unless  eaten  with 
certain  herbs  which  were  purposely  grown  in 
every  village  {Solamiin  antJu'opophagonun), 
Moreover,  it  was  the  only  meat  which  was 
preferred  rather  high,  and  which  must  not  be 
handled,  from  a  belief  that  it  would  produce 
skin-disease.  Therefore  it  was  invariably 
eaten  with  a  peculiar  round  wooden  fork  with 
four  long  prongs.  Some  of  the  most  noted 
cannibals,  who  gloried  in  the  multitude  of 
men  whom  they  had  eaten,  actually  kept  a 
record  of  their  number  by  erecting  lines  of 
stones.  One  of  these  registers  numbers  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-two  !  and  the  Christian 
son  of  this  ogre  declares  that  his  father  ate 
them  all  himself,  allowing  no  one  to  share 
with  him.  Another  member  of  the  same 
family  had  registered  forty-eight,  when  his 
becoming  a  Christian  put  a  stop  to  the 
amusement,  and  compelled  him  to  be  satis- 
fied with  commonplace  beef.  In  fact,  one 
of  the  excuses  urged  by  Thakombau  for  so 
long  adhering  to  cannibalism  was  that  he  and 
his  people  had  no  other  substitute  for  English 
bullamacow.  It  is,  however,  twenty  years 
since  he  abjured  the  vile  custom  and  accepted 
Christianity ;  but  many  of  the  islanders  kept 
it  up  till  quite  recently. 

Strange,  indeed,  is  the  change  that  has 
come  over  these  isles  since  first  Messrs. 
Cargill  and  Cross,  Wesleyan  missionaries, 
landed  here  in  the  year  1835,  resolved,  at 
the  hazard  of  their  lives,  to  brine  the  light  of 


Christianity  to  these  .ferocious  cannibals. 
Picture  it  in  your  own  mind-  Two  white 
men,  without  any  visible  protection,  landing 
in  the  midst  of  these  bloodthirsty  hordes, 
whose  unknown  language  they  had  in  the 
first  place  to  master.  Slow  and  dishearten- 
ing was  their  labour  for  years,  yet  so  well 
has  that  little  leaven  worked,  that  the  eighty 
inhabited  isles  have  all  abjured  cannibalism 
and  other  frightful  customs,  have  lotued,  i.e. 
become  Christians,  and  are  now,  to  all 
appearance,  as  gentle  and  kindly  a  race  as 
any  in  the  world. 

Of  course  there  are  not  wanting  many 
white  men  who  sneer  at  all  missionary 
eftorts,  and  who  declare  that  Christianity  in 
these  isles  is  merely  nominal,  adopted  as  a 
matter  of  expediency,  and  that  half  the 
people  are  still  heathen  at  heart.  Even 
were  this  true  (and  all  outward  signs  go  to 
disprove  it),  what  can  such  cavillers  expect  ? 
Have  they  forgotten — if,  indeed,  they  ever 
considered  —  by  what  gradual  steps  the 
Paganism  of  their  fathers  in  Britain  yielded 
to  the  light,  and  for  how  many  centuries 
idolatrous  customs  continued  to  prevail  in 
our  own  isles  ?  Even  in  the  present  day,  we 
know  that  of  the  four  million  inhabitants  of 
London  one  million  are  not  recognised  as 
even  nominal  members  of  any  Christian 
sect ;  and  of  the  remainder,  let  the  largest 
charity  decide  how  many  could  be  recognised 
by  any  outward  mark  of  special  uprightness 
or  devotion.  It  would  be  strange  indeed, 
therefore,  if  these  new  converts  had  suddenly 
acquired  a  monopoly  of  Christian  virtues.  At 
least,  they  are,  almost  without  exception, 
devout  attendants  at  public  and  household 
worship  (the  latter  being  conducted  in  their 
own  homes,  not  in  those  of  white  men).  And, 
as  regards  the  fruits  of  Christianity,  even  if 
they  have  acquired  some  civilised  views  of 
sharp  practice  from  their  neighbours,  just 
compare  them  with  what  they  were  a  few  years 
ago — not  merely  cannibals,  but  cruel  beyond 
all  description — knowing  no  daintier  morsel 
than  the  breast  of  a  living  woman,  the  tongue 
of  a  living  man,  the  arm  of  a  careless  atten- 
dant, sometimes  every  limb — cut  off,  cooked, 
and  eaten  in  presence  of  the  agonized  victim, 
who  had  previously  been  compelled  to  dig 
the  oven  and  cut  fire-wood  for  the  pur- 
pose. Think  of  the  sick  who  were  buried 
alive  ;  the  bevy  of  widows  strangled  by  their 
own  sons  on  the  death  of  any  man  of  mark  ; 
the  prisoners  deliberately  fattened  for  the 
slaughter ;  the  victims  slain  wholesale,  that 
the  chief's  canoe  might  be  launched  over  their 
dead  bodies,  or  to  furnish  a  sacrifice  where- 
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Specimens  of  Fijian  Pottery. 


on  to  rest  each  post  of  his  new  house;  whole 
villages  depopulated  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  provide  their  neighbours  with  fresh 
meat; — and  then  say  v/hether  the  work  of  the 
missionaries  in  these  isles  has  been  a  trifle  ? 
Rather  are  we  filled  with  thankful  wonder,  as 
we  pass  from  village  to  village,  and  are  every- 
where greeted  by  happy -looking  people 
and  bevies  of  tidy  school-children  singing 
their  simple  hymns  and  songs.  Often,  as  I 
sit  alone  sketching  in  some  remote  corner, 
and  the  people  gather  round  so  respectfully 
to  inspect  the  strange  white  woman's  work,  I 
reflect  with  wonder,  how  short  a  time  has 
elapsed  since  these  very  people  would  only 
have  viewed  me  in  the  light  of  beef,  and 
hastened  to  prepare  an  oven  for  the  feast 
(not  that  white  men's  flesh  was  ever  held  in 
much  estimation,  being  considered  too  salt). 
The  common  objects  of  industry  in 
these  isles  are  certainly  superior  to  those 
of  most  savage  people.  Their  baskets  and 
mats  are  excellent,  and  of  very  varied  pattern. 
So  also  is  the  carving  of  their  war  clubs, 
and  the  numerous  variety  of  bowls  of  all 
sorts  and  form — sacred  bowls  for  the  priests, 
and  for  the  national  beverage,  yangona, 
also  for  oil.  Most  elaborate  of  all  is  the 
carving  of  the  war  spears,  and  greatly  may 
we  marvel  when  Ave  recollect  that  the  only 
tools  possessed  by  these  artists  were  stone 
axcSj  precisely  similar  to  those   familiar   to 


our  own  antiquarians,  and  which  were  firmly 
bound  with  cord  to  a  wooden  handle  shaped 
at  one  end  like  a  letter  V.  The  fine  carvin-g 
was  all  done  with  saws  of  rat's  teeth  set  in 
hard  wood,  and  the  spines  of  the  echini 
were  also  occasionally  turned  to  account. 
The  sinnet  or  string  work  and  the  manu- 
facture of  tapa,  i.e.  cloth,  are  both  positively 
works  of  art,  so  elaborate  are  the  patterns 
produced.  The  manufacture  of  pottery  is  far 
in  advance  of  that  in  any  other  isles  of  the 
Pacific,  and  although  the  potter's  wheel  is 
unknown  some  of  the  forms  are  most  artistic. 
The  clay  used  is  unfortunately  very  friable, 
or  perhaps  its  extreme  brittleness  is  due  to 
lack  of  proper  baking.  The  pots  are  simply 
roughly  modelled,  glazed  with  pine  resin, 
and  lightly  baked  in  a  fire  of  grass  and  sticks. 
We  are  greatly  struck  by  the  wonderful 
quickness  of  these  people  in  noting  differ- 
ences in  white  men,  as  well  as  the  justice  of 
their  conclusions.  One  of  the  native  princes 
gave  us  his  opinion  of  the  captain  of  a  man- 
of-war  who  had  treated  him  very  hospitabl}-, 
and  supposed  that  he  had  made  a  great 
impression.  He  said,  "You  know  he  is  not 
exactly  what  wc  should  call  a  gentleman." 
On  the  other  hand,  Thakombau  (or,  as  he  is 
generally  called,  the  Vunivalu,  or  root  of  war) 
summed  up  his  opinion  of  the  governor,  Sir 
Arthur  Hamilton  Gordon,  by  saying,  "  He  is 
quite  our  idea    of  a   gentleman"    (that    is. 
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always  courteous  and  considerate,  and 
punctiliously  observant  of  the  most  minute 
details  of  native  etiquette — a  matter  far  too 
generally  ignored  by  white  men  in  their 
rough-shod  intercourse  with  brown  races). 
No  better  example  exists  of  the  curious  com- 
bination I  have  just  noted,  than  the  Vunivalu 
himself.  He  commenced  his  career  of  blood- 
shed at  the  early  age  of  six,  when  with  his 
own  little  hands  he  clubbed  a  playfellow  two 
years  older.  From  that  time  forward  he  was 
noted  for  every  species  of  atrocity,  till  the 
age  of  fifty,  when  he  resolved  to  lotu.  Yet, 
throughout  his  whole  life,  he  has  been  noted 
as  a  most  courtly  and  dignified  chief, 
especially  when  seen  presiding  at  a  council 
of  minor  chiefs ;  now^  he  does  all  in  his  power 
to  help  the  progress  of  order  and  good,  and 
says  he  would  rather  have  things  as  they  are 
and  see  his  people  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
peace,  than  recover  all  his  old  power. 

Thakombau  now  dines  at  the  Governor's 
table — a  gentleman  with  gentlemen.  His 
ideas  on  all  subjects  were  vastly  enlarged  by 
his  visit  to  Sydney,  and  when  you  remember 
the  amazement  with  which  one  horse  was 
beheld  here,  that  any  form  of  wheeled  vehicle 
is  unknown,  and  that  a  two-storied  house  built 
by  the  missionaries  at  Viwa  was  considered 
a  perfect  miracle   of  construction,  you   can 


understand  how  wonderful 


so  great  a  city  as 


Sydney  must  have  appeared  in  his  eyes.  He 
told  us  that  the  vastness  of  the  crowds  gave 
him  some  idea  of  what  the  gathering  of 
people  in  heaven  must  be  !  We  said  we 
wished  he  could  see  Westminster  Abbey.  He 
replied  that  he  could  well  imagine  that  the 
city,  of  which  Sydney  was  but  an  offshoot, 
must  indeed  be  of  surpassing  grandeur. 
"  Would  he  come  to  London  ?  "  "  No,  he 
feared  to  die  at  sea,  and  be  thrown  over- 
board." "  But  ive  had  run  that  risk  to  see 
his  isles,  and  here  we  were  safe."  "  Oh,  it 
was  only  his  age  that  deterred  him ;  his  son 
might  perhaps  go."  We  were  greatly  amused 
at  the  reason  he  assigns  for  never  opening 
his  lips  in  English,  which  he  doubtless  knows 
pretty  well.  He  says  he  has  heard  English- 
men speak  Fijian,  and  that  is  quite  suffi- 
cient. His  favourite  companion  in  Sydney 
was  a  tiny  white  child,  grand-daughter  of 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  who  delighted  to 
ensconce  herself  on  his  knee,  sometimes 
looking  up  in  his  face,  with  a  sudden  qualm 
of  doubt,  to  whisper,  "  Please  don't  eat  me  ! 
You  won't  eat  me,  will  you  ?  "  It  would  be 
a  pretty  picture,  would  it  not,  the  fine  old 
chief  lying  on  his  mat,  with  his  treasured 
Bible,  which  he  cannot  read,  lying  beside 
him  "  because  it  makes  him  feel  so  good," 
and  the  little  fair  English  girl  nestling  beside 
him .? 


Carved  Wooden  Bo^ls  for  Oil. — Fiji. 
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It  seems  strange,  in  writing  of  a  country 
so  recently  pagan,  to  have  no  occasion  to 
allude  to  the  religion  of  the  past.  This  is 
partly  because  there  never  were  any  idols  to 
speak  of,  and  even  the  temples  have  in  most 
cases  been  destroyed.  The  diflerent  gods 
dwelt  enshrined  in  all  manner  of  animals, 
fish,  birds,  plants ;  the  hawk,  the  shark,  the 
land-crab,  fowl,  eel,  and  above  all  the  serpent 
were  thus  held  in  reverence.  The  latter, 
of  which  very  few  specimens  are  to  be  found 
in  Fiji,  was  worshipped  under  difterent  names 
in  difterent  isles.  In  some  the  reptile  was 
reverently  anointed  with  cocoa-nut  oil  and 
set  at  liberty ;  in  others,  it  was  carefully 
carried  to  its  temple,  and  there  anointed, 
and  laid  on  a  bed  of  native  cloth. 

Probably  the  nearest  approach  to  any 
custom  ever  connected  with  heathen  prac- 
tices, which  we  may  still  witness,  is  the 
solemn  preparation  of  the  yagona  (pro- 
nounced yangona)  bowl,  which  formerly  was 
never  drunk  till  prayer  had  been  made,  and 
a  host  of  gods  invoked.  Wooden  bowls 
with  remarkably  carved  pedestals,  quite 
difterent  from  the  simple  cups  used  by  the 
laity,  were  especially  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  priests.  Though  no  idea  of  sanctity  is  now 
supposed  to  attach  to  the  draught,  its  manu- 
facture is  still  a  matter  of  gravest  moment, 
and  no  business  of  any  importance  can  possi- 
bly be  conducted  without  its  magic  influence. 

As  the  yangona  (elsewhere  called  kava) 
occupies  so  prominent  a  place  in  all  the 
events  of  life  throughout  the  Pacific,  I  may 
as  well  tell  you  in  detail  how  it  is  prepared. 
First  of  all,  picture  to  yourself  a  large  native 
house  of  one  room ;  its  rafters  thoroughly 
blackened  with  wood  smoke  from  the  fire- 
place, which  is  hollowed  out  of  the  floor  in 
one  corner,  but  which  has  no  chimney.  So 
the  thatched  roof  is  saturated  with  rich-brown 
peat  reek,  which  harmonizes  well  with  the 
warm-brown  skin  of  the  inmates.  The  fur- 
niture consists  chiefly  of  mats,  on  which  all 
present  recline  ;  a  wealthy  man's  bed  consists 
of  a  pile  of  fifteen  or  twenty  of  these,  forming 
a  cool  and  refreshing  couch,  though  the  in- 
variably hard  bar  of  wood  or  bamboo,  for 
the  neck,  which  acts  the  part  of  pillow,  is 
scarcely  suggestive  of  repose.  For  a  while 
your  eyes,  blinded  with  the  glare  outside,  can 
scarcely  distinguish  aught  in  the  gloom  with- 
in, but  presently  a  large  wooden  bowl,  resting 
on  four  legs,  is  produced,  and  a  large  root  of 
yangona  is  brought  in,  scraped,  cut  into  small 
portions,  and  distributed  among  a  select  few 
of  the  young  men  or  women  present,  each  of 
whom  is  provided  with  water  wherewith  con- 


tinually to  rinse  his  or  her  mouth.  Each 
then  takes  a  lump  of  the  precious  root  and 
solemnly  chews  it,  producing  in  due  time  a 
small  dry  ball  of  white  fibre.  When  all  have 
finished  chewing,  the  fibre  is  all  placed  in  the 
great  bowl,  and  one  man  is  told  off  for  the 
honour  of  preparing  the  nectar.  First  he 
pours  water  on  it ;  then,  with  a  wisp  of  cocoa- 
nut  or  hybiscus  fibre,  he  strains  the  particles 
of  chewed  root  again  and  again,  till  all  its 
essence  is  extracted,  when  he  carefully  re- 
moves it  all,  leaving  only  a  semi-opaque,  or 
as  we  should  say,  drumlie  fluid.  A  portion 
of  this  is  then  brought  round  in  a  bowl  made 
of  cocoa-nut  shell,  and  presented  to  the 
principal  person  present.  If  he  be  a  chief, 
all  present  shout  some  short  sentence,  and 
continue  clapping  their  hands  in  a  peculiar 
measured  way,  all  the  time  he  is  drinking ; 
another  exclamation  announces  when  he  has 
finished,  and  then  they  clap  hands  in  quite  a 
different  fashion.  Then  the  bowl  is  carried 
round  to  each  person  in  turn,  and  they  drink 
in  solemn  silence. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  vickes,  i.e.  songs, 
were  sung  in  chorus  with  quaint  accompani- 
ment of  clapping  hands  in  time,  I  had  almost 
said  in  tune,  while  the  bowl  was  being  made 
ready.  Sometimes,  to  suit  white  men's  pre- 
judices, the  root  is  grated  instead  of  being 
chewed,  but  connoisseurs  would  on  no  account 
be  content  with  so  very  inferior  an  article  as 
is  thus  produced.  In  flavour  it  resembles 
Gregory's  mixture  and  soap-suds,  but  after 
it  is  swallowed  it  leaves  a  pungent  taste  like 
ginger,  which  its  votaries  greatly  delight  in, 
and  after  a  while  it  produces  a  soothing  eftect 
like  sal  volatile.  Confirmed  drinkers  (and 
such  there  are  even  among  white  men)  are 
said  to  acquire  a  positive  craving  for  it,  and 
to  all  classes  of  the  community  it  is  the  joy 
of  life.  Even  when  taken  in  excess,  it  is  said 
to  have  no  effect  on  the  brain,  though  it 
paralyzes  the  muscles,  so  that  the  unfortunate 
wretch  who  has  drunk  more  than  is  meet 
(generally  a  British  sailor)  lies  helpless,  but 
perfectly  sensible  of  all  that  is  passing  round 
him.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  the  rarest 
occurrence,  and,  as  a  stringent  law  has  long 
been  in  force,  originally  enacted  by  the  self- 
appointed  white  government  at  the  request 
of  the  chiefs  and  now  embodied  in  the  new 
code,  subjecting  any  person  who  sells  any 
manner  of  imported  spirits  to  any  Fijian  to 
rigid  pains  and  penalties,  it  foflows  that 
drunkenness  from  any  cause  is  a  thing  almost 
unknown  among  the  natives.  One  property 
of  the  yangona  root  is  to  produce  a  most 
beautiful  polish,  and  a  purply  hue  like  that 
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of  the  bloom  on  a  grape  inside  the  bowls 
that  have  been  long  in  use.  Such,  therefore, 
.acquire  very  great  value. 

The  -word  mckc,  which  I  used  just  now  to 
describe  the  songs  chanted  during  the  brew- 
ing of  yangona,  is  applied  indiscriminately 
to  dances  and  songs — songs  by  the  way,  many 
of  which  are  so  old,  that  the  present  gene- 
ration have  no  idea  whatever  of  their  mean- 
ing, nor  from  which  of  their  various  ancestors 
they  inherit  them.  They  simply  sing  them 
as  songs  in  a  dead  language,  concerning 
which  they  can  give  no  information  whatever. 

The  dances  are  exceedingly  picturesque 
scenes.  The  ball-room  is  the  village  green, 
overshadowed  by  tall  cocoa  palms  and  other 
trees  giving  cooler  shade.  The  calm  blue 
sea  washes  a  white  strand  on  which  are 
drawn  up  canoes  of  all  sizes.  The  people 
have  assembled  from  far  and  near,  all 
in  their  holiday  attire,  wearing  their  best 
sulu  or  waist-cloth,  probably  made  of  tapa, 
which  is  made  from  the  bark  of  the  paper 
mulberry,  of  which  also  large  pieces  of  cloth 
are  made  as  hangings  for  the  chiefs'  houses, 
in  some  instances  a  hundred  yards  in  length, 
and  elaborately  painted  with  a  black  and 
brown  pattern.  Some  wear  this  tapa  tied  in 
a  large  knot  behind  en  panier,  others  let  it 
trail  on  the  ground  like  a  train.  Over  it, 
sometimes  instead  of  it,  some  wear  a  ligu,  a 
long  rude  fringe  of  strips  of  brightly  coloured 
tapa,  reaching  from  the  waist  to  the  knee, 
or  worn  over  one  shoulder,  when  the  gay 
streamers  flutter  round  the  wearer  like  those 
of  a  piper's  ribbon.  This  fringe  is  sometimes 
made  of  a  plant  called  waioa,  resembling 
black  horsehair,  and  a  long  fringe  is  con- 
sidered very  valuable.  Short  fringes  of  this 
are  worn  as  garters  on  the  bare  leg,  and  look 
very  well.  In  some  parts  of  the  mountains 
a  woman's  full  dress  consists  of  a  fringe  not 
six  inches  wide,  worn  round  the  hips,  but  in 
most  of  the  civilised  regions  a  moderate 
amount  of  drapery  is  considered  desirable. 

The  scanty  drapery  is  supplemented  by 
very  varied  wreaths  and  garlands  of  green 
leaves,  twined  round  the  waist  or  shoulders, 
sometimes  hanging  thence  in  long  green 
fringes  ;  trails  of  delicate  creeping  fern  and 
graceful  vines,  which  in  the  colonies  is  the 
generic  term  for  all  manner  of  creepers.  As 
the  supply  of  wild-flowers  is  so  very  scanty, 
the  necklaces  are  in  a  great  measure  made 
of  fine  shreds  of  brightly  dyed  tapa,  small 
feathery  tufts  of  which  also  adorn  the  head, 
together  with  an  occasional  bright  blossom. 
On  the  arms  are  worn  bracelets  of  pearl-shell. 
Strips  of  tortoiseshell  are  the  commonest  ear- 


ring (though  a  quid  of  tobacco,  or  sometimes, 
I  fear  I  must  confess,  a  common  clay  pipe, 
suggesting  the  invariably  vulgarising  in- 
fluence of  some  white  man,  there  finds  a 
convenient  resting-place).  A  single  red  shell, 
or  a  large  curly  boar's  tooth,  is  the  favourite 
neck  ornament ;  the  latter  on  a  dark  skin  is 
strikingly  becoming  to  the  fine  stalwart 
fellow  who  wears  it.  Large  collars  of 
whales'  teeth  curved  upward  and  filed  to 
a  point,  found  great  favour  in  old  days, 
but  have  been  laid  aside  as  savouring  of 
heathenism  ;  as  have  also  those  very  elabo- 
rate methods  of  hairdressing  which  gave 
employment  to  at  least  one  professional 
barber  in  every  chief's  house,  and  led  to  the 
invention  of  those  very  untempting  pillows, 
consisting  of  a  bamboo  raised  six  inches  off 
the  ground,  by  a  foot  at  either  end,  whereon, 
not  the  weary  head,  but  the  neck,  might  rest 
in  sleep.  As  this  elaborate  style  of  hair- 
dressing  was  peculiar  to  the  men  of  the  tribes, 
I  think  we  might  henceforth  hear  less  about 
vanity  as  an  essentially  feminine  character- 
istic. Not  only  were  their  own  heads  dressed  to 
resemble  delirious  mops,  but  still  more  start- 
ling wigs,  most  artistically  made,  were  con- 
sidered a  ver}^  desirable  addition  to  a  warrior's 
get-up.  These  havq,  now  fallen  into  disuse.  I 
wish  I  could  say  as  much  for  the  use  of  scarlet, 
brown,  and  blue  paint,  and  black  charcoal, 
with  which  they  disfigure  faces,  some  of  which 
would  otherwise  be  downright  handsome. 

The  dancing  of  these  wild  picturesque 
people  is  singularly  graceful,  though  many 
figures  involve  immense  action  ;  therein  pre- 
senting a  most  favourable  contrast  to  the 
monotonous  so-called  dances  of  the  East. 
Like  those  of  many  primitive  races,  it  is  a 
circular,  sunwise  dance  ;  with  many  varied 
figures,  wherein  the  whole  circle  move  as 
with  one  will,  apparently  imitating  divers 
actions  of  archery,  fishing,  agriculture,  &c., 
the  whole  body  constantly  thrown  backwards 
and  forwards,  or  on  one  side  with  arms  un- 
dulating, as  if  to  mimic  the  curl  of  a  sea-wave. 
All  this  time  the  bystanders,  and  dancers 
also,  sing  choruses,  which  with  accompani- 
ment of  a  drum  are  the  sole  music,  and  very  ' 
striking  and  effective  it  is.  The  dance  will 
last  for  hours,  as  there  are  plenty  of  fresh 
comers  to  fill  the  place  of  the  weary.  Pro- 
bably they  will  carry  it  on  by  torchlight,  and, 
for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary,  may  repeat 
at  parting  the  kindly  proof  of  affection  they 
exchanged  on  meeting — not  a  kiss,  not  even 
a  literal  rubbing  of  noses,  but  a  deliberate 
smelling  of  one  another.  In  which  pleasing 
occupation  we  will  for  the  present  leave  them. 
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FISH   AS    FOOD    AND    PHYSIC. 

By  J.  MORTIMER  GRANVILLE,  M.D. 


PUBLIC  attention  has  at  last  been  secured 
for  a  grievance  which  affects  the  whole 
community,  though  it  has  not  been  generally 
or  adequately  felt.  The  condition  of  our  fish 
supply  has  long  been  a  national  scandal. 
With  ample  means  of  sustenance  close  at  hand 
the  poor  of  these  islands  have  suffered  want, 
while  the  hard-working  and  struggling  classes 
have  been  embarrassed  by  the  necessity  forced 
upon  them  of  living  and  feeding  their  families 
on  food  supplied  at  factitiously  high  prices, 
and  the  rich  have  had  doled  out  to  them  as  a 
luxury  what  ought  to  have  been  regarded  and 
employed  by  the  people  generally  as  an  abun- 
dant and  cheap  staple.  The  Committee  of 
Inquiry  which  has  investigated  the  state  of 
Billingsgate  Market  and  the  condition  of  the 
trade  in  fish,  will  have  failed  to  get  at  the 
facts,  and  done  little  or  nothing  in  the  urgent 
interest  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  unless 
the  mysteries  of  the  fishing  industry  have 
•  been  penetrated  and  the  fishermen  are  freed 
from  the  commercial  grip  of  the  wholesale 
traders. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  supply  is 
manipulated  to  suit  the  demand  ;  that  the 
needs  of  the  people  are  subordinated  to  the 
interests  of  those  who  deal  in  the  commodity. 
Fish  might  now  be  sold  retail  in  London  at 
two-pence  or  two-pence  halfpenny  per  pound 
for  all  except  two  or  three  sorts,  which  would 
require  some  little  time,  say  three  or  four 
seasons,  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  a  cheap 
supply.  Nothing  prevents  this  cheapening  of 
fish  but  the  provision  of  free  markets.  The 
mere  multiplication  of  markets  will  not 
suffice;  the  trade  must  be  thrown  open,  and 
placed  on  such  a  footing  that  the  bondage  in 
which  the  fishermen  now  stand  to  the  whole- 
sale salesmen  and  their  agents  may  be  de- 
stroyed. As  it  is,  fish  is  either  not  caught, 
or  thrown  back  into  the  sea,  or  allowed  to 
rot  and  sold  for  manure  instead  of  being 
supplied  to  the  public,  because  the  first  con- 
sideration is  profit,  and  prices  must,  at  all 
costs,  be  maintained.  There  are  practically 
two  trades  interested  in  the  support  and 
defence  of  this  monopoly.  The  butchers  are 
scarcely  less  concerned  to  "  keep  up "  the 
retail  price  of  fish  than  are  the  fishmongers. 
If  a  full  and  cheap  supply  of  fish  were  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  masses  and  they  came 


to  know  the  truth  as  to  its  life  and  health 
sustaining  properties,  butchers'  meat  must  be 
sold  at  lower  rates,  or  it  would  fall  out  of 
common  use.  This  may  seem  a  startling  state- 
ment, but  it  is  not  made  at  random  or  with- 
out a  due  sense  of  the  responsibility  which 
attaches  to  the  assertion  that  fish  might  well 
and  worthily  supply  the  place  of  butchers' 
meat  as  the  staple  of  food  for  the  whole 
population. 

Pound  for  pound  fish  is  fully  as  nutritious 
as  butchers'  meat.  It  may  not  seem  so  satis- 
fying, but  that  is  because  the  sense  of  satis- 
faction which  we  experience  in  eating  is  the 
result  of  supplying  the  stomach  with  food 
and  in  no  direct  or  immediate  way  related 
to  the  nourishment  of  the  organism  as  a  whole.* 
Very  few  of  the  solid  substances  we  eat  are 
digested,  even  so  far  as  the  stomach  is  con- 
cerned, in  less  than  an  hour,  and  nutrition 
cannot  commence  until  after  digestion  has 
proceeded  for  some  time.  It  follows  that  the 
feeling  of  satisfaction  produced  by  solid  food 
during  a  meal  must  be  due  to  the  appeasing 
of  those  cravings  which  are  set  up  in  the 
stomach  rather  than  the  supply  of  the  needs 
of  the  system.  Inasmuch  as  butchers'  meat 
is  less  easy  of  digestion  than  fish,  and  it 
gives  the  stomach  more  to  do,  it  is  easy  to 
see  why  it  seems,  at  the  moment,  more 
satisfying.  Looking  to  the  ultimate  pur- 
poses of  nutrition,  fish  is  the  better  kind  of 
food,  it  is  more  readily  and  completely 
reduced  in  the  stomach,  and  it  nourishes 
the  organism  more  thoroughly,  and  with 
less  physical  inconvenience,  than  the  flesh  of 
warm-blooded  animals. 

A  common  error  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
fish  is  the  failure  to  recognise  that  there  are 
two  distinct  classes  of  this  staple,  looked  at  as 
food.  In  one  class,  which  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  mackerel  and  the  salmon,  the 
oil  and  fat  are  distributed  throughout  the 
flesh,  while  in  the  other,  of  which  the  cod 
and  whiting  may  be  taken  as  examples,  the 
oil  and  fat  are  found  almost  exclusively  in 
the  internal  organs,  notably  the  liver.  Now 
the  oil  and  fat  are  necessary,  and  if  the 
fish  is   not    cooked    and   eaten    whole,    or 

*  I  have  tried  to  explain  this  in  a  chapter  on  "Ealing-,"  in 
a  little  work  recently  published,  entitled  "  How  to  Make  the. 
Best  of  Life." 
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nearly  so,  these  most  important  parts  are 
wasted.  In  cleaning  fish,  as  little  as  pos- 
sible should  be  removed.  This  is  a  point 
of  the  highest  practical  moment.  Fish- 
mongers and  cooks  need  to  be  instructed 
afresh  on  the  subject.  To  omit  any  portion 
of  the  liver  of  a  cod  in  preparing  the  dish  for 
the  table  is  to  throw  away  a  great  delicacy. 
A  cod's  liver  properly  dressed  is  a  dish  for 
a  gourmet.  It  is  inexplicable  how  any- 
thing so  nauseous  as  the  "  cod-liver  oil " 
of  the  chemist  and  druggist,  can  be  prepared 
from  anything  so  nice  as  the  liver  of  cod. 
Housekeepers  and  those  who  purvey  for 
the  table  should  take  care  that  nothing 
edible  in  a  fish  is  sacrificed.  For  cooking  pur- 
poses it  may  be  assumed  that  fish  is  not  only 
good  food,  but  tood  of  the  best  description ; 
well  able  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  system, 
and  particularly  easy  of  digestion.  It  is 
equally  serviceable  for  the  weakly  as  for 
the  robust,  the  young  as  the  old. 

I  am,  however,  at  the  moment,  chiefly  in- 
terested to  ask  consideration  for  results  ob- 
tained in  the  experimental  use  of  fish  as 
food  for  the  mentally  exhausted,  the  worried, 
the  "  nervous,"  and  the  distressed  in  mind. 
To  persons  faUing  under  either  of  these 
descriptions  fish  is  not  simply  food;  it  acts 
as  physic.  The  brain  is  nourished  by  it,  the 
"  nerves  " — to  use  the  term  in  its  popular  sense 
— are  "quieted,"  the  mind  grows  stronger,  the 
temper  less  irritable,  and  the  whole  being 
healthier  and  happier  when  fish  is  substituted 
for  butchers'  meat.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
adopt  the  theory  that  fish  is  thus  useful  be- 
cause it  contains  phosphorus.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
flesh  of  fish  is  enriched  by  this  element  in  a 
form  available  for  brain-nutrition.  Nor  is  it 
certain  that  phosphorus  would  act  beneficially 
on  all,  or  even  the  majority  of  brains.  I 
offer  no  formal  opinion  on  that  point  in 
this  connection.  The  statements  I  am  now 
making  are  not  intended  to  be  scientific,  and 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  support  them  by  a 
technical  argument.  It  must  suffice  to  place 
the  facts  simply  before  my  lay  readers.  Asa 
matter  of  experience  I  find  persons  who  are 
greatly  excited,  even  to  the  extent  of  seeking 
to  do  violence  to  themselves  or  those  around 
them,  who  cannot  sleep  and  are  in  an  agony  of 
irritability,  become  composed  and  contented 
when  fed  almost  exclusively  on  fish.  In  such 
cases  I  have  withdrawn  butter,  milk,  eggs,  and 
all  the  varieties  of  warm-blooded  animal  food, 
and,  carefully  noting  the  weight  and  strength. 


I  find  no  diminution  of  either  while  fish  is 
supplied  in  such  quantities  as  to  fully  satisfy 
the  appetite. 

A  great  point  in  the  use  of  fish  as  food 
is  to  vary  the  form  in  which  it  is  given. 
The  cook  must  be  charged  to  devise  new 
dishes  and  new  ways  of  cooking,  and  to 
provide  the  several  kinds  of  fish  in  season 
or  procurable.  No  diet  should  on  any 
account  be  allowed  to  become  monotonous. 
In  less  excited  cases,  where  there  is  rather 
depression  and  despondency  than  a  high 
state  of  irritability,  I  allow  milk,  butter,  and 
eggs  in  moderate  quantities,  but  no  butchers' 
meat ;  and,  as  far  as  possible,  I  give  fish  at 
every  meal.  This  is  important.  In  a  class 
of  cases  which  is  particularly  noteworthy, 
consisting  of  badly  or  imperfectly  nourished 
children,  in  whom  there  would  appear  to 
be  disproportionate  development  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  organism — for  example, 
the  muscular  system  may  outgrow  the  brain 
and  nervous  system — the  fish  diet  produces 
the  best  possible  results.  Such  cases  abound. 
The  offspring  of  parents  between  whom  there 
is  a  considerable  difterence  of  age  com- 
monly suffer  from  disproportionate  develop- 
ment, as  also  do  children  born  late  in  the 
lives  of  their  parents.  Children  so  situated 
are  peculiarly  likely  to  be  delicate  and  to 
suffer  from  some  neurosis,  which  may  later 
on  in  life  culminate  in  constitutional  "  ner- 
vousness," mind-weakness,  or  even  insanity. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  fish  diet  will  cure 
all  these  cases,  but  I  believe  they  will 
be,  as  a  rule,  largely  benefited  by  its  adop- 
tion. 

This  is  a  matter  of  popular  interest,  and 
I  make  no  scruple  to  address  non-medical 
readers  frankly  on  the  subject.  Special  feed- 
ing may  be  a  measure  of  treatment,  but  it  is 
more  truly  a  matter  of  natural  prudence. 
The  aim  should  be  to  prevent  disease,  and  I 
conceive  it  to  be  a  duty  to  give  expression 
far  and  wide,  and  by  every  means  in  my 
power,  to  the  strong  faith  I  entertain  that 
by  raiiojial  modes  of  self -management  and 
generally  wise  care  for  body  and  mind,  bad 
health,  both  mental  and  physical,  7?iay  be 
avoided.  If  this  worried,  brain-working,  and 
nerve-straining  population  could  be  induced 
to  substitute  fish  for  the  flesh  of  warm- 
blooded animals  in  its  ordinary  diet,  it  would, 
I  am  convinced,  be  relieved  from  some  of 
its  worst  sufferings  and  weaknesses,  both 
mental  and  physical,  and  spared  many  mind 
and  body  destroying  troubles. 
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By  the  Author  of 

OT  this,  not  this,  O  Friend,  thy  funeral 
day  ! 
Five  long  years  since,  for  thee,  that  passed 

away, 
When  she  was  borne  from  thee,  thy  joy  and 

stay; 

And  bowed  and  patient  here  we  saw  thee 

stand, 
The  children  she  so  loved  in  either  hand, 
Thy  home  "  unroofed,"  a  stranger  in  thy  land. 

Lost  the  dear  presence  of  that  perfect  wife, 

Still  to  fulfil,  alone,  the  double  life, 

Alone  to  bear  the  burden  and  the  strife, — 

Shed  benedictions  from  a  smitten  heart," 

*  Alluding  to  the  Dean's  pronouncing  the  Benediction  him- 
seli  at  his  wite's  funeral,  and  after  receiving  the  Sacrament 
for  the  last  time.  '  -  .  .  , 
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Food  to  the  hungered  from  thy  dearth  impart. 
Dying,  still  blessing,  from  thine  own  to  part. 

Till  now,  at  last,  thy  double  task  is  done  ; 
The  last  fight  fought,  the  victory  fully  won ; 
Thou'rt  gone  from  this  small  world  beneath 
the  sun. 

Gone  to  the  vision  of  the  Crucified, 

The  Master  loved  so  long,  trusted  and  tried  :. 

Gone  where  the  blest  who  enter  in  abide ; 

Gone  to  the  Mother  City  of  the  free. 
Where  mercy  with  the  Merciful  shall  be, 
The  pure  in  heart  the  face  of  God  shall  see. 

And  in  the  many  mansions  fair  and  wide, 
Serene  thou  dwellest  and  art  satisfied, 
Adoring  now  for  ever  by  her  side. 

B.  c. 


PICTURES  FROM  HOLLAND, 

By    R.    T.    PRITCHETT. 
SOUTH    BEVERLAND    AND    THE    RACE    INIEETING. 


T  ET  not  the  latter  part  of  this  title  sur- 
-• — '  prise  any  of  our  readers  as  something 
too  unusual  or  possibly  objectionable.  The 
meeting  we  are  going  to  describe  and  intro- 
duce into  this  paper  is  one  which  we  are 
not  ashamed  to  recommend  to  those  who 
come  after  us,   for    it    will    be    found    the 


very  opposite  of  race  meetings  such  as  exist 
round  London  and  in  other  parts  of  England > 
It  was  held  near  Goes,  South  Beverland  ; 
and  as  we  were  not  staying  in  Beverland,  but 
in  Walcheren,  we  had  to  start  early.  We 
rose  betimes,  making  up  our  minds  for  a  good 
long  day.    JFe  consisted  of  myself  and  a  very 
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delightful  companion  of  good  Dutch  family, 
and  good  education — a  man  who  had  travelled 
much  and  had  accumulated  a  vast  polyglot 
vocabulary  which  came  in  very  oddly.  For 
instance,  when  at  Scheveningen  he  used  to 
call  upon  me  generally  just  after  breakfast. 
In  all  the  pride  and  panoply  of  good  English 
he  would  open  the  door,  put  in  his  head, 
and  say,  "  Good-bye,  my  dear,  good-bye," 
then  entering  the  room  he  would  exclaim, 
"  How  are  you  this  morning?  "  He  was  very 
curious,  still  very  agreeable,  always  kind  and 
charming  with  the  poor  people  and  peasants, 
or  rather  farmers,  for  poverty  is  not  palpable 
in  Holland.  There  is  one  more  feature  I  must 
mention  in  connection  with  my  friend  :  he  had 
beautiful  black  hair,  which  we  always  attri- 
buted to  Spanish  blood.  And  to  show  how 
this  Spanish  blood  could  not  be  got  rid  of  or 
shaken  off,  and  how  proud  he  was  of  this, 
when  he  presented  his  photograph  to  his 
friends  he  always  gave  two,  one  full  face  and 
one  showing  the  back  of  his  head,  to  prove 
that  even  at  forty  there  were  no  symptoms 
of  baldness  in  the  "prospect"  No.  2,  which 
was  the  description  generally  accorded  to 
the  second  photograph. 

In  such  excursions  it  is  a  great  advantage 
to  have  a  friend  well  acquainted  with  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  par- 
ticularly on  an  occasion  like  this,  when  a 
cross  road  has  to  be  worked  out,  and  one 
cannot    fly    tOi    an    inspector   of  police   for 


direction,  or  even  call  a  cab,  which  is  a 
great  solace  to  any  one  in  a  strange  city. 
Thus  forearmed,  I  was  prepared  to  enjoy  ray 
day  in  Beverland,  and  a  fine  day  was  a  glorious 
main-stay,  for  Dutch  bonnets  sufter  from  rain 
almost  as  much  as  English  ones,  but  not  quite 
so  much,  as  their  quality  is  sounder. 

The  races  are  always  held  at  Goes,  in  South 
Beverland,  and   the  meeting  is  the  most  im- 
portant  of  the  year  and  full  of  character. 
Every  one  arranges  to  go,  and  nearly  every 
one  manages  to  get  there  somehow.     Water 
is  of  course  the  usual  mode  of  transit.     In 
our  case  we  took  water  first  and  walked  after- 
wards from  the  Dyke  to  Goes,  and  thence  to 
the  race-course.     A  day  like   this   affords  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  study  of  character ; 
everything  conduces  to  it.     The  people  are 
out  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  if  you  address 
them  in  a  kindly  way  they  will   do    anything 
for  you;  it  is  the  old  fact,  "your  hfe  much 
depends  on  the  coin  you  circulate  yourself." 
The   first  part   of  our  journey,  as    I    have 
said,  was   by  water,   and   a    dear   old    lady 
sitting   by  me  Avas   just   beginning  Jacobus 
Catz  and  more  proverbs,  such  as,  "An  ape 
may  wear   a   gold   ring,    but   remains   still 
an  ugly  thing,"  when  we  are  alongside  and 
begin  to  disembark,  to  march  along  the  dyke 
to  the  town.  Here  we  come  into  the  line,  and 
what  is  more,  the  line  of  carriages.     Let  not 
the  word  carriage  startle  you  !     Good  whole- 
some vehicles  (j'/Je  illustration),  beautiful  in 
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colour,  white  painted  covers,  the  bodies 
carved,  gaily  painted,  green  picked  out  with 
red  and  flowers,  here  and  there  a  little  gilt, 
and  tlie  carved  work  in  them  is  careful  and 
in  perfect  taste — the  same  as  two  hundred 
years  ago.  Among  these  carriages  one  or 
two  were  pointed  out  to  me  with  little  springs  ; 
this  is  considered  "  foppish,"  and  that  is  the 
local  word  used  for  it.  Anything  differing 
in  pattern  from  the  form  of  a.d.  1660  is 
considered,  I  believe,  quite  "foppish." 

Our  walk  up  from  the  dyke  to  the  town 
was  not  the  least  enjoyable  part  of  the  day. 
Every  one  was  so  ready  to  show  us  the  way, 
and   the    Dutch  are  very  polite,    with  their 


kindly  salute  of  "  dag,"  ever  ready  to  oblige 
in  their  own  quiet  way.  Before  going  to  the 
ground — we  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  call  it  the 
"course  " — we  had  some  lunch  at  a  restaurant, 
or  estaminet,  the  principal  dish  being  very 
"  Dutch  herrings,"  which  means  ''uncooked." 
Uncooked,  or  raw,  is  considered  correct  in 
Holland.  I  could  hardly  manage  them  raw ; 
ray  friend  could  not  manage  them  cooked. 
j  I  was  willing  to  try  one  j-atc,  provided  I 
j  might  have  any  amount  of  bread  and  butter, 
if  my  friend  could  manage  one  broiled ;  but  he 
could  not,  so  I  was  forced  to  go  on  with  my 
meal  of  veal,  salad,  and  coflee  at  a  public 
!  meeting  hke  the  present  one. 


Goes:  the  Race-Ground. 


I  could  not  help  remarking  that  I  regretted  j 
to  see  the  Dutch  people  giving  up  pipes  ' 
and  taking  to  cigars,  for  that  would  be  very 
"  foppish,"  worse  than  foppish,  as  it  is  only 
within  the  last  few  years  that  cigars  have  been 
smoked  generally  and  in  public.  Now  we  are 
off  to  the  races.  We  follow  the  crowd,  which 
can  hardly  be  called  a  crowd,  for  there  is  no 
pushing,  no  elbowing.  Large  numbers  are 
flocking  to  the  one  centre,  all  in  costume,  and 
soon  we  drift  on  to  the  ground.  Here  again 
we  find  costume,  and  here  we  see  the  course, 
which  lies  down  an  avenue  of  trees. 

Let  us  take  the  costumes  first,  and  then  the 
racing  can  follow  after.  The  female  costume 
is  pretty  much  of  the  same  type,  and  the  bon- 


nets, made  of  straw,  much  of  the  same  shape. 
The  principal  feature,  and  the  most  important 
one,  is  the  way  in  wliich  the  ribbon  is  put  on 
the  bonnet,  more  correctly  we  should  say 
trimmed,  as  the  trimming  indicates  the  religion 
of  the  wearer.  That  is  a  serious  item  at  these 
races — most  important,  in  fact.  A  dear  old 
farmer,  with  whom  I  had  been  chatting  for 
some  time,  as  if  we  understood  each  other 
perfectly  and  had  always  attended  the  races, 
at  last  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  and  curiosity 
and  asked  me  if  I  were  "  moderne  "  (this 
is  "  Renan  et  le  grog")  or  "orthodox." 
Pointing  to  his  gigantic  wife  he  said,  "  My 
wife  is  orthodox."  Finally,  turning  her  round 
and    showing    me   the  back  o"  the  bonnet, 
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the    ribbon 
"She  is  orthodox 


trimming 


and 


too  ;  look 


interesting 


he  pointed  to 
exuhingly  said, 
here." 

This  brought  about  a  most 
description  of  bonnet  trimmings.  The  theory 
is  this,  and  the  practice  is  supposed  to  be 
conscientiously  carried  out: — i.  Orthodox, 
the  ribbon  plain;  2.  Roman  Catholic,  the 
ribbon  plaited;  3.  Moderne,  the  ribbon 
rather  loose  or  creased, — only  to  be  described 
as  neither  one  nor  the  other,  ''nothingarian" 
really.  The  bonnet  referred  to  is  slightly 
related  in  form  to  some  in  Belgium,  and  this 
perhaps  accounts  for  the  fact  of  propinquity  ; 
the  finishing  touch  to  this  work  is  the  choice 
quality  of  the  ribbons  which,  originally  used 
as  strings  (the  bonnet  strings  of  old  tinies), 
are  now  rather  carried  as  paraphernalia,  or 
streamers. 

Under  the  bonnet  is  that  national  charac- 
teristic, the  head-dress ;  and  here  again  we 
have  ornament  used  as  a  good,  honest  sign  or 
badge  of  position  and  character.  This  orna- 
ment is  worn  on  the  forehead,  and,  prominent, 
declares  the  wearer  to  be  married,  single,  or 
widow.  It  is  called  a  "naald,"  and  consists  of 
a  flat  piece  of  silver,  springing  from  the  side 
■and  lying  across  the  forehead — this  is  for  the 
unmarried ;  from  the  right  side  for  the 
matrons ;  some  come  straight  down,  the  pur- 
port of  which  was  not  ascertained.  There 
are,  doubtless,  various  delicate  indications 
veiled  from  the  foreigner,  subtleties  only  to 
be  ascertained  by  long  study  of  character.  If 
the  language  of  fans  in  Spain  be  eloquent, 


equally  so.  But  before  making  any  remarks 
the  costume  must  be  followed  out ;  the  body 
with  short  sleeves  terminates  above  the  elbow 
with  a  black  velvet  band,  and  this  band  tc 
Ijc  (juite  correct  should  be  so  tight  as  to  be 
below  the  surface  or  line  of  the  arm  ;  short 
waists  and  very  voluminous  petticoats,  rather 
short.  The  shoes  of  the  farmers'  wives  are 
very  quaint,  black  velvet  with  large  silvej- 
buckles  covering  the  whole  of  the  toe,  \Vith 
white  leather  piping  (that,  I  believe,  is  the 
term  to  describe  it)  running  round  above  the 
heel  between  that  and  the  leather  ;  of  course 
there  are  great  varieties  according  to  the 
district  or  parish.  We  now  pass  to  the  men. 
There  were  many  Zeelanders  present  on  this 
occasion ;  their  costume  has  already  been 
shown  in  the  case  of  the  good  farmer  of 
Rytthem.  The  Beverlander,  however,  goes 
Ijrther,  he  assumes  black  velvet  or  velveteen, 
which,  with  silver  ornaments,  buttons,  and 
clasps,  takes  one  back  to  the  old  times  of 
Holland.  The  men  mostly  have  clean-shaven 
faces,  their  hair  cut  short  at  the  back  in  a 
manner  which  the  barber  profession  techni- 
cally describe  as  "  clubbed."  The  hat  gene- 
rally has  a  broad  brim  witli  a  string  and 
tassel  all  black.     The  coat  is  rather  a  jacket. 
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and  the  waistcoat  short  for  bachelors,  longer 
for  married  men.  As  the  large  silver  buttons 
are  worn  for  the  breeches — buttons  sometimes 
two  and  a-half  inches  in  diameter — one  can 
naturally  imagine  how  the  young  bachelors 
who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  them 
enjoy  displaying  them  on  occasions  of  full 
dress.  The  black  velvet  trousers,  again,  are 
worn  short  to  show  the  large  buckles,  in 
which  old  and  young  delight. 

This  will  give  some  idea,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  illustrations,  of  the  general  character  of 
costume  representation  at  our  race  meeting, 
and,  as  many  children  go,  suffice  it  to  say 
that  they  are  their  fathers  and  mothers  in 
'  miniature.  We  proposed  taking  the  costume 
first  and  then  the  races ;  we  now  come  to  the 
latter.  How  different  from  anything  we  had 
seen  before ;  how  cheerful,  but  inoffensive ; 
how  picturesque,  but  not  tawdry;  how  earnest 
and  jovial,  yet  thoroughly  harmless ;  no 
betting  is  heard,  no  howling,  shouting,  or 
touting !  It  is  a  farmers'  meeting,  where  the 
wives  and  famihes  too  attend  for  a  pleasant 
day,  and  the  horses  seem  to  enjoy  it  as  much 
as  the  people.  The  course  lies  down  a  long 
avenue,  on  each  side  of  which  the  spectators 
stand.  The  horses  do  not  gallop  as  in  this 
country,  they  have  to  trot;  breaking  into  a 
canter  or  gallop  disqualifies  them  for  the 
■prize.  They  are  ridden  by  the  farmers 
themselves,  whose  general  costume  is  that  of 
"shirt  sleeves,"  and  whose  position,  lying  back, 
is  similar  to  that  in  Rosa  Eonheur's  "  Horse 
Fair ; "  and  there  are  no  cards  or  colours  of 
the  riders,  because  those  who  are  not  person- 
ally acquainted  with  the  horses  are  not  sup- 


posed to  be  interested.  Near  the  goal  or 
finishing  post  is  a  stand  erected  for  spectators 
and  a  band,  which,  by-the-bye,  is  considered 
rather  "moderne"  and  almost  an  innovation. 
Near  this  are  large  refreshment  stalls,  with  all 
those  good  things  for  which  Holland  has  been 
so  long  famed.  Aniseed  and  milk  seemed 
rather  a  favourite  beverage.  Jenever  Schie- 
dam among  the  beverages,  and  among  solidi- 
ties "  paling,"  or  fried  eels,  were  much  in 
request ;  also  "  rook-vleesch,"  beef,  or  a  ma- 
terial so  smoked  that  I  once  carried  some 
in  my  pocket  seven  miles  during  the  month 
of  July  without  the  note  paper  in  which  it 
was  wrapt  being  in  any  way  greased.  Where 
the  nourishment  is  secreted  it  is  difficult  t© 
divine  ;  it  is,  however,  a  general  favourite  and 
in  great  demand. 

Having  taken  a  general  view  of  this  race 
meeting,  let  us  note  our  impressions  :  first  and 
foremost,  that  every  one  seemed  so  respect- 
able, no  one  seemed  out  to  make  his  day's 
liveHhood;  the  very  absence  of  advertisements 
was  delightful,  and  everything  seemed  sound 
and  wholesome.  Now,  this  cannot  be  said  of 
races  in  England,  or  even  generally, — where 
every  one  regrets  that  the  most  beautiful  and 
faithful  of  animals,  for  such  is  the  horse 
undoubtedly,  should  be  mixed  .up  with  the 
veriest  scum  of  the  earth, — the  only  descrip- 
tion that  can  be  applied  to  the  general  masses 
who  attend  races.  Look  now  at  the  contrast 
we  have  before  us  in  this  case. 

The   object  of  the  whole  gathering  is  to 
bring   neighbours    pleasantly  together,   and 
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this  in  the  most  genuine  way.  Notice  the 
object  and  charm  of  costume  in  this  case. 
It  is  really  what  Ruskin  would  call  a  high 
moral  influence.  Whilst  advanced  civilisation 
is  glorying  in  electro,  and  shams,  and  shoddy, 
it  is  a  glorious  fact  to  find  farmers'  wives  going 
to  these  meetings,  and  carrying  with  them 
their  public  declaration  of  religious  and 
domestic  status.  The  ribbon  of  the  bonnet 
shows  whether  they  are  orthodox,  or  moderne, 
or  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  "  naald "  on 
their  forehead  shows  whether  married,  spin- 
ster, or  widow.  There  is  doubtless  some  link 
between  these  "naalden  "  on  the  forehead  and 
the  broad  phylacteries  of  the  Pharisees,  but 
all  the  Pharisaical  part  has  worn  off  and  our 
Dutch  friends  are  genuine.  One  word  for 
the  bachelors  :  they  also  are  frank,  as  their 
buttons  show. 

The  visitors,  or  foreigners,  as  the  Dutch 
would  call  us,  must  be  struck  with  the  even, 
steady  civility  and 
politeness  so  notice- 
able at  their  meet- 
ings. It  is  not  the 
gaseous  bowing  and 
sweeping,  so  gene- 
rally adopted  in 
another  country  in 
Europe,  neither  is 
it  the  advanced 
bow  of  Holland,  to 
achieve  which,  take 
one  springy  step  to 
the  right  or  left, 
according  to  circum- 
stances,    raise      the 


body  from  the  ball  of  the  foot  immediately 
the  heels  are  in  juxtaposition,  and  make  a 
bow,  delivering  the  hat  at  arm's  length ;  no, 
it  is  not  that — simple  and  natural,  the  saluta- 
tions amongst  our  Dutch  friends  are  refresh- 
ing and  genuine.  They  indicate  a  well-orga- 
nized home  and  inner  life,  unfluttered  by  out- 
side disturbances,  unanxious  about  second 
editions,  telegrams,  or  the  fluctuations  in  the 
value  of  stocks. 

Every  one  goes  to  these  annual  festivities 
in  a  good,  honest  spirit,  happy  in  the  position 
in  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  place  them, 
and  really  rejoicing  in  a  simple  way  in  the 
fact  that  he  or  she  is  glad  to  show,  and 
certainly  not  ashamed  to  make  known, 
who  they  are  and  where  they  come  from, 
and,  as  Mrs.  Gamp  would  say,  "act  ac- 
cording." 

By  this  time  we  hope  we  have  shown  that 
the  farmers'  races  at   Beverland  have  many 

points  desirable  for 
our  own  meetings, 
but  which  we  fear 
can  never  be  ex- 
pected here,  where 
people  endeavour  by 
dress  and  manner 
to  pass  themselves 
off  for  what  they  are 
not,  never  were,  and 
never  will  be.  I' 
reminds  us  of  the  ol(^ 
proverb,  "Simplicity 
is  charming,  but  no- 
thing is  so  diffi- 
cult." 
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ECONOMY  OF  TIME  AS  PRACTISED  BY  BEES. 

By  ALEXANDER  S.  WILSON,  M.A.,  B.Sc, 
Professor  of  Botany  in  Anderson's  College,  Glasgow. 


FROM  the  earliest  times  the  bee  has 
iustlv  been  reo-arded  as  the  emblem  of 
industry.  Its  exemplary  diligence  and  pru- 
dence supply  a  model  well  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. The  high  character  which  the  bee 
holds  in  popular  opinion  is  more  than  borne 
out  by  a  closer  investigation  of  its  habits  j 
indeed  the  careful  observation  of  its  mode 
of  life  brings  out  in  a  new  and  unexpected 
manner  the  astonishing  assiduity  of  this  little 
insect. 

The  division  of  labour  is  an  important 
element  in  all  organized  effort.  Whether 
among  the  operations  of  men  or  of  animals, 
an  object  is  more  readily  and  effectually 
attained  when  the  work  is  broken  up  into 
portions,  and  a  limited  and  well-defined  task 
is  assigned  to  each  individual.  The  com- 
munity of  the  hive,  in  which  we  have  queen, 
drones,  and  workers,  each  with  their  own 
peculiar  duties  to  perform,  is  often  pointed 
to  as  illustrating  this  principle.  But  probably 
it  may  be  better  studied  among  ants,  where 
the  division  of  labour  is  more  fully  carried 
out,  and  the  speciahsation  of  individuals  for 
particular  offices  is  more  complete ;  since 
among  the  various  species  of  ants  we  find 
duties  such  as  nursing,  serving,  fighting, 
foraging,  building,  overseeing,  leading,  &c., 
performed  by  individuals,  or  sets  of  indi- 
viduals, specially  set  apart  to  each  task. 
There  is,  however,  one  important  respect  in 
which  the  laws  of  labour  are  better  ex- 
emplified in  the  operations  of  the  bee  than 
in  the  case  of  the  ant,  and  it  is  to  this  we 
wish  to  confine  our  remarks  at  present — viz. 
the  methods  which  bees  habitually  employ 
with  the  object  of  saving  time. 

A  honey-comb,  as  every  one  knows,  is  a 
pattern  of  excellence  in  the  way  of  architec- 
ture. The  shape  and  arrangement  of  the 
cells  are  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
strictest  principles  of  economy,  being  such 
as  to  hold  the  greatest  amount  of  honey 
with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  wax  in 
a  minimum  of  space. 

In  the  matter  of  time  bees  are  no  less 
economical,  for  the  systematic  and  business- 
like manner  in  which  they  collect  honey  is 
no  less  marvellous  than  the  remarkable  con- 
struction of  their  combs.  In  order  to  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  these  methods  we 
must  glance  shortly  at  the  task  to  which  the 
httle    honey   gatherers    address   themselves. 


and  a  very  tew  considerations  will  suffice  to 
show  that  the  undertaking  is  by  no  means  a 
slight  one. 

I.  The  work  of  filling  the  comb  with 
honey  is  attended  with  more  difficulty  than 
we  might  at  first  sight  suppose,  for  the  honey, 
before  being  extracted  and  transported,  has 
first  to  be  found,  and  one  hardly  knows 
which  to  admire  most — the  tact  displayed  in 
the  search,  or  its  methodical  extraction  when 
discovered. 

The  source  whence  the  bee  derives  its 
honey  is  nectar,  as  the  sweet  fluid  is  called 
^yhich  is  found  in  the  cups  of  most  flowers. 
The  visits  of  insects  are  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  flowers,  for  the  pollen-dust  which 
adheres  to  the  bodies  of  the  insects  is  by 
this  means  transferred  from  one  flower  to 
another,  and  cross-fertilisation  is  thereby 
eftected,  without  which  the  majority  of  plants 
would  be  incapable  of  producing  seeds. 
This  nectar  is  therefore  secreted  by  flowers 
for  the  special  object  of  inducing  insects  to 
visit  them.  A  very  simple  experiment  like 
the  following,  by  which  the  writer  satisfied 
himself  as  to  the  necessity  which  plants  have 
for  insect  visits,  bears  out  this  statement. 
The  common  flowering  currant  is  much 
frequented  by  bees  as  well  as  by  other 
species  of  insects,  and  usually  produces 
abundance  of  berries.  The  writer,  last  sum- 
mer, carefully  covered  with  muslin  several 
of  the  newly  opened  blossoms  of  this  bush. 
This  had  the  eflect  of  preventing  any  insect 
gaining  access  to  these  flowers,  and  it  was 
observed  that  they  continued  fresh  and  bright 
long  after  all  their  unprotected  neighbours  had 
withered,  and  that  whilst  an  abundant  crop 
of  berries  ,was  produced  on  all  the  exposed 
branches  which  had  been  visited  by  bees, 
not  a  single  berry  appeared  on  any  of  those 
from  which  insects  had  been  excluded  by  the 
muslin. 

Although  insects  are  so  indispensable  to 
flowers,  the  latter  are  by  no  means  lavish  in 
the  entertainment  of  their  guests,  nor  are 
they  always  in  a  position  to  afford  them  a 
hospitable  welcome.  When  a  flower  first 
opens  it  does  not  usually  contain  any  nectar, 
in  some  cases  several  days  may  elajDse  before 
this  makes  its  appearance.  It  is  only  when 
the  anthers  begin  to  open  and  the  pollen  is 
being  shed,  or  when  the  stigma  is  matured 
and    capable   of   receiving   pollen,  that  the 
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flower  affords  nectar,  for  it  is  only  at  these 
times  that  it  is  in  a  position  to  derive  profit 
from  the  visits  of  insects.  It  is  therefore 
needless  for  a  bee  to  visit  unopened  or  but 
newly  opened  flowers.  Again,  the  secretion 
of  nectar  is  largely  dependent  on  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere.  It  does  not  occur  on 
cold,  wet  days,  but  is  most  copious  in  warm 
weather.  A  large  number  of  flowers  are 
open  only  during  certain  hours  of  the  day — 
some  not  unfolding  till  the  day  is  far  advanced, 
whilst  others  close  up  their  petals  very  early. 
Others  again  do  not  open  at  all  during  the 
day,  and  are  only  accessible  by  night,  whilst 
many  close  up  their  corollas  if  the  sky 
becomes  overcast.  The  length  of  time 
during  which  any  species  of  plant  remains 
in  bloom  is  limited,  and  in  our  chmate  at 
least  it  very  seldom  happens  that  a  large 
number  are  in  the  nectar-secreting  stage  at 
one  time.  Moreover,  as  soon  as  a  flower 
has  been  fertilised  it  begins  to  droop,  and 
recent  observations  show  that  a  re-absorption 
of  the  nectar  by  the  plant  takes  place.  All 
this  proves  that  for  any  given  species  of 
plant  the  working  hours  of  the  bee  are  con- 
fined within  certain  very  definite  limits.  Even 
within  these  prescribed  limits  as  to  time, 
since  the  quantity  of  nectar  in  each  flower  is 
very  small  and  the  number  of  insects  depen- 
dent on  this  source  of  sustenance  is  large,  a 
considerable  number  of  flowers  will  be  early 
deprived  of  their  sweets.  These  previously 
emptied  flowers  must  largely  increase  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  supply  of  honey. 
Further,  there  are  a  few  flowers  called  sham- 
nectar-producers,  which,  although  provided 
with  a  nectar  receptacle  and  in  other  respects 
closely  resembling  nectar-secreting  flowers, 
yet  never  possess  any,  being  so  unscrupulous 
as  to  avail  themselves  of  insect  aid  in 
fertilisation  without  granting  any  recompense 
to  their  visitors  for  their  services.*  These 
certainly  do  not  tend  to  diminish  the  labours 
of  the  honey-seekers.  But  the  difficulties  of 
bee-labour  are  not  simply  those  of  the 
explorer,  nor  do  they  end  with  the  discovery 
of  the  nectar,  for  its  extraction  offers  obstacles 
which  in  some  flowers  are  so  great  that  the 
bee  cannot  surmount  them.  This  is  the  case 
in  flowers  which  have  their  nectar-holders  so 
deep  that  the  bee's  somewhat  short  proboscis 
cannot  reach  down  to  suck  up  their  nectar. 
Such  flowers  are  very  common,  and  are 
adapted  to  the  visits  of  insects  having  very 
long  proboscides  like  the  butterflies  and 
moths.  Indeed  there  are  examples  of  flowers 
which  appear  to  solicit  the  visits  of  a  par- 

*  Darwin,  "  Cross  and  Self-fertilised  Flowers." 


ticular  species  alone,*  whilst  in  nearly  every 
flower  provisions  exist  which  are  for  the 
purpose  of  excluding  large  classes  of  insects 
which  are  incapable  of  aiding  in  the  work  of 
cross-fertilisation.  The  entrance  to  a  great 
many  flowers  is  in  this  way  blocked  up  so 
that  a  considerable  force  is  required  to  open 
them.  On  this  account  these  are  only 
accessible  to  large  insects.  This  happens  in 
the  snapdragon  and  comfrey.i  As  a  rule 
flying  insects  are  most  welcome,  whilst 
crawling  beetles  and  ants  are  unwelcome 
guests  at  the  board  of  Queen  Flora,  the 
reason  being  that  these,  while  they  removed 
the  nectar,  would  not  be  able  to  carry  the 
pollen  to  another  flower  of  the  same  species, 
owing  to  its  being  rubbed  off  their  bodies 
during  their  passage  through  the  grass. 
Even  in  flowers  where  the  bee's  proboscis  is 
long  enough  to  reach  the  nectar,  this  is 
invariably  contained  in  the  most  secure  and 
least  accessible  part  of  the  flower,  owing  to 
the  necessity  which  exists  of  protecting  it 
from  rain  and  dust,  which  would  completely 
destroy  it. 

By  far  the  most  serious  difficulty  in  the 
process  of  honey  collecting  yet  remains  to  be 
stated.  It  arises  from  the  extremely  minute 
quantity  of  nectar  which  each  flower  yields, 
and  from  its  being  dilute — in  some  cases  so. 
poor  in  saccharine  matter  that  its  sweetness 
is  not  appreciable  to  the  tongue.  The 
strength  of  the  sugary  fluid  varies  in  different 
flowers,  and  even  in  the  same  flower  at 
different  times.  Consequently  the  most 
direct  way  of  estimating  the  yield  of  honey 
is  to  ascertain  the  absolute  quantity  of  sugar 
in  each  flower.  This  can  easily  be  done  by 
chemical  methods.  If  we  take  a  large 
number  of  the  flowers,  wash  out  their  nectar, 
and  determine  the  sugar  in  the  solution,  we 
can  calculate  from  the  number  of  flowers 
used  the  average  amount  of  sugar  in  each 
flower  with  the  greatest  precision. 

Experiments  conducted  in  this  way  showed 
each  flower  of  the  fuchsia  to  contain  little 
more  than  the  tenth  part  of  a  grain  of  sugar. 

*  A  list  of  flowers  frequented  by  a  single  species  of  insect 
is  given  in  Sir  John  Lubbock's  "  Insects  in  Relation  to 
Flowers." 

+  In  Kcrner's  "  Flowers  and  their  Unbidden  Guests," 
many  of  these  contrivances  for  the  exclusion  of  small  insects 
from  the  nectar  are  described  and  figured.  This  exclusion 
may  be  effected  by  the  closing  of  the  corolla,  either  owing  to 
the  folding  of  the  petals,  or  to  the  presence  of  hairs  or  scales 
at  the  entrance  to  the  flower.  In  other  cases,  the  same  end 
is  attained  by  the  flower-stalk  being  thickly  beset  with  down- 
ward pointing  hairs,  which  impede  the  upward  progress  of 
crawling  ants  and  beetles.  On  some  flower-stalks  rings  of 
viscid  fluid  take  the  place  of  hairs,  and  render  them  impass- 
able to  this  class  ot  insect.  In  drooping  flowers  such  as 
Snowdrops  and  Narcissus,  an  ant  cannot  get  to  the  nectar; 
being  unable  to  maintain  its  footing  on  the  smooth  slippery 
petals,  it  falls  to  the  ground  before  reaching  the  mouth  ol  the 
flower,  which  hangs  down. 
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In  monkshood  the  amount  was  rather  less 
than  the  tenth  of  a  grain,  while  in  the  ever- 
lasting pea  it  was  fomid  to  be  three-twentieths 
of  a  grain  for  each  flower.  In  smaller  flowers 
the  quantity  is  proportionately  less.  Thus 
each  flower  of  the  little  naturalised  American 
water-blink  only  contained  six-hundredths  of 
a  grain,  and  in  those  minute  flowers  which 
grow  together  in  compact  masses  the  amount 
was  still  smaller.  A  raceme,  consisting  of 
twenty  flowers  of  the  vetch,  only  yielded 
five-hundredths  of  a  grain,  or  little  over 
one  five-hundredth  for  each  floret.  One 
head  of  common  red  clover  gave  a  little 
over  one-tenth  of  a  grain  (exactly  •1224). 
Now  each  head  of  clover  contains  about 
sixty  distinct  flower  tubes,  each  of  which 
must  therefore  have  a  portion  of  sugar  not 
exceeding  the  one  five-hundredth  part  of  a 
grain.  The  proboscis  of  the  bee  must  con- 
sequently be  inserted  into  five  hundred  clover 
tubes  before  one  grain  of  sugar  can  be  ob- 
tained. There  are  7,000  grains  in  a  pound, 
so  that  for  every  pound  of  sugar  procured  in 
this  way  3,500,000  flower  tubes  must  be 
emptied.  Honey,  however,  only  contains 
three-fourths  of  its  weight  of  dry  sugar,  so 
that  every  pound  of  honey  is  equivalent 
to  more  than  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
clover  tubes  sucked  by  bees  ! 

This  shows  what  an  amazing  amount  of 
labour  they  must  perform.  Their  industry 
would  appear  to  be  indispensable  to  their 
very  existence.  These  amounts  also  reveal 
to  what  an  extent  the  visitation  of  flowers 
must  go  on  in  the  insect  world,  and  help  us 
to  understand  how  it  is  that  flowers  are  so 
dependent  on  insects  for  fertihsation,  so  that 
we  can  well  believe  the  forms  of  flowers  to' 
have  been  determined  in  reference  to  the 
insects  frequenting  them,  and  that  the  colours 
of  the  petals  may  serve  to  attract  insects  by 
way  of  advertisement,  as  coloured  bills 
attract  the  eyes  of  busy  men.  This  view  of 
the  use  of  colour  and  odour  in  flowers  may 
seem  to  smack  too  much  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, nevertheless  it  is  the  view  to  which 
science  now  gives  undivided  support.  We 
have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  look  on  the 
beauty  of  the  floral  world  as  if  it  were  ex- 
clusively for  man's  gratification,  that  it  is 
difficult  for  us  to  believe  that  the  delicately 
perfumed  and  showy  petals  of  the  rose  or 
lily  should  be  primarily  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  plant  possessing  them.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  each  organism 
lives  for  itself,  has  its  own  laws,  and  does 
not  possess  any  organ  which  is  exclusively 
for  the  advantage  of  anotlicr. 


M.  G.  Bonnier  has  recently  shown  that  the 
volume  of  nectar  in  a  flower  varies  during 
the  day.  It  is  largest  in  the  early  morning, 
and  gradually  diminishes  till  about  two  or 
three  in  the  afternoon,  when  it  reaches  a 
minimum,  and  then  begins  to  increase 
gradually  towards  evening.  Probably  the 
actual  amount  of  sugar  in  the  flower  does 
not  vary  much,  as  the  morning  and  evening 
nectars  are  poorer  in  sugar  than  the  after- 
noon's, which  appears  to  be  more  condensed. 
The  fact  that  bees  are  most  active  in  the 
morning  is  well  established.  The  numbers 
entering  the  hive  per  minute  at  different 
hours  of  the  day  have  been  observed,  and  it 
is  found  that  the  greatest  number  are  abroad 
in  the  early  morning,  fewest  from  noon  on- 
wards, whilst  in  the  evening  there  is  again 
an  exodus  from  the  hive.  This  result  is  also 
confirmed  by  the  weights  of  the  hive  at 
different  hours  of  the  day,  the  weight  being 
greater  between  twelve  and  three  than  at  any 
other  time,  except  during  the  night,  when  all 
the  bees  are  in.  Laden  bees  returning  to 
the  hive,  too,  have  been  weighed,  and  M. 
Bonnier  finds  that,  while  a  bee  returning 
from  work  at  9  a.m.  weighs  i"2i  gramme,  or 
i8"67  grains,  one  entering  the  hive  at  i  p.m. 
only  weighs  1*07  gramme,  or  i6"5i  grains. 
If  this  dift'erence  is  due  merely  to  the  early 
bee  carrying  in  an  additional  amount  of 
water,  this  would  indicate  his  inability  to 
distinguish  between  weak  and  strong  nectar. 
We  must,  therefore,  look  for  some  other  ex- 
planation of  the  greater  activity  of  bees  in 
the  early  morning  than  simply  the  greater 
volume  of  nectar  in  flowers  at  that  period, 
and  the  one  which  most  readily  suggests 
I  itself  is  that  the  number  of  previously  visited 
and  emptied  flowers  must  greatly  increase  as 
the  day  advances,  owing  to  the  number  of 
insects  abroad.  The  time  lost  in  fruitless 
visits  Avould  consequently  be  greatest  in  the 
afternoon.  The  fact  that  nectar  is  most 
copiously  secreted  by  night  may  possibly 
confer  an  advantage  on  crepuscular  and 
night-flying  insects.  The  tendency  of  the 
nectar  to  dry  up  during  the  hottest  part  of 
the  day,  and  especially  after  long-continued 
dry  heat,  may,  however,  account  for  the  fact 
observed  in  southern  France,  that  during 
the  hottest  season  the  bees  do  not  leave 
the  hive  at  all,  while  in  Algeria  they  go 
out  to  collect  only  during  the  early  hours 
of  morning,  and  not  at  all  during  the 
day. 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  can  hardly  any  longer 
be  said  with  truth  of  the  "  busy  bee  "  that  it 
"  gathers  honey  all  the  day,"  for  its  superior 
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instinct  teaches  it  to  go  only  when  there  is  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  success. 

11.  The  Bee's  Methods.  The  fact  was 
remarked  by  Aristotle,  and  has  been  con- 
firmed by  many  subsequent  observers,  that 
bees  usually  visit  the  flowers  of  the  same 
species  as  long  as  they  can  before  going  to 
another  species.  The  power  which  they 
have  of  distinguishing  between  closely  allied 
species  of  plants  is  truly  remarkable.  Mr. 
Darwin  gives  numerous  instances  of  their 
skill,  which  testify  to  their  being  expert 
botanists.  The  colour  of  flowers  is  subject 
to  great  variations,  but  bees  do  not  appear 
to  be  misled  by  these,  for  the  same  observer 
records  having  repeatedly  seen  humble  bees 
flying  from  a  red  to  a  white  variety  of  the 
same  species  of  plant.  Bees  do  occasionally 
depart  from  this  rule  of  keeping  to  the  same 
kind  of  flowers,  and  its  observance  is  not 
confined  to  them,  since  many  Hymenoptera, 
Diptera,  and  Lepidoptera  pursue  the  same 
plan.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  flowers 
that  a  bee  should  during  any  one  journey 
keep  to  one  species  exclusively,  for  if  it  were 
to  go  to  all  flowers  indiscriminately  much 
pollen  would  be  deposited  on  the  stigmas  of 
plants  of  a  species  different  from  that  to 
which  the  pollen  belonged.  In  this  way  the 
flower's  chance  of  being  properly  pollinated 
would  be  lessened.  But  manifestly  this 
benefit  to  the  plant  will  not  account  for  the 
habit  of  the  insect.  "  The  cause,"  says  Mr. 
Darwin,  "  lies  probably  in  insects  being  thus 
enabled  to  work  quicker;  they  have  just 
learnt  how  to  stand  in  the  best  position  on 
the  flower,  and  how  far  and  in  what  direction 
to  insert  their  proboscides.  They  act  on  the 
same  principle  as  does  an  artificer  who  has 
to  make  half-a-dozen  engines,  and  who  saves 
time  by  making  consecutively  each  wheel 
and  part  for  all  of  them."  This  opinion  is 
also  shared  by  Herman  Miiller,  who  has 
given  much  attention  to  the  subject. 

How  a  bee  should  be  able  to  fly  in  a 
straight  line  from  one  flower  to  the  next  of 
the  same  species  over  a  considerable  distance 
we  can  hardly  explain.  The  colour  and 
scent,  no  doubt,  act  as  guides,  but  these 
alone  are  insufficient  to  induce  repeated 
visitation  unless  nectar  is  at  the  same  time 
secreted.  In  very  many  flowers  the  nectary 
is  concealed,  and  a  bee  cannot  tell  whether 
the  nectar  has  been  removed  without  first 
inserting  its  proboscis  into  the  flower.  How, 
then,  do  bees  know  which  flowers  are  pro- 
ductive and  which  not  ?  We  do  not  know, 
unless  it  be  by  the  method  of  trial  and  error. 
That  they  do  know  what  flowers  are  necta- 


riferous on  any  given  day  is,  however, 
certain.  The  ivy-leaved  toad-flax  was  watched 
by  Mr.  Darwin  for  days  without  a  bee  coming 
near,  but  as  soon  as  the  secretion  of  the 
nectar  began  crowds  of  busy  workers  sud- 
denly appeared  among  the  flowers.  A  like 
sudden  apparition  of  bees  among  violets, 
clover,  and  heaths  has  been  noted  when  the 
secretion  began.  Again,  certain  flowers 
which  contain  nectar  quite  accessible  to 
bees  are  not  visited  by  bees.  Thus  the 
sweets  of  the  fig-wort  and  helleborine  are 
reserved  for  wasps,  and  appear  to  be  dis-' 
tasteful  to  bees. 

That  bees  are  capable  of  profiting  by  ex- 
perience is  proved  by  the  well-authenticated 
observation  that  a  bee,  visiting  a  flower  with 
several  nectaries,  if  it  find  one  empty  does 
not  stay  to  examine  the  others,  but  im- 
mediately flies  off"  to  another  flower,  in  this 
way  effecting  a  considerable  saving  of  time. 
Humble  bees  can  fly  at  a  rate  of  ten  miles 
an  hour,  and  have  been  observed  to  enter 
twenty  flowers  a  minute.  The  most  striking 
proof  we  have,  however,  that  the  wild  bee 
knows  the  value  of  time,  is  its  curious  habit 
of  boring  holes  in  the  corollas  of  flowers  in 
order  to  get  at  the  nectar  more  expeditiously 
than  it  could  by  entering  the  mouth  of  the 
flower.  The  nectar  is  removed  in  this  way 
without  any  pollen  being  brought  to  the 
flower,  yet  on  a  heath  it  is  often  difficult  to 
find  a  single  bell  which  has  not  been  per- 
forated in  this  manner.  The  hive  bee 
cannot  bite  a  hole  in  a  corolla,  but  it  invari- 
ably prefers  to  make  use  of  holes  already 
made  rather  than  enter  the  flower  in  the 
legitimate  fashion.  Great  skill  is  shown  by 
the  bee  in  making  these  holes  at  the  exact 
spot  where  the  nectar  is  to  be  found.  It  has 
been  observed  that  in  some  flowers  of  the 
pea  tribe  the  hole  through  the  corolla  is  in- 
variably made  on  the  left  side  of  the  flower. 
Now  it  has  been  shown  that  the  opening  to 
the  nectary  within  the  corolla  is  larger  on  the 
left  side  than  on  the  right.  This  displays 
the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  the  forms 
and  positions  of  the  parts  of  the  flower, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  capacity  of  employ- 


ing 


that    knowledge    with    advantage.      It 


appears  to  be  chiefly  when  flowers  are  grow- 
ing together  in  great  numbers  that  this  mode 
of  getting  speedy  access  to  the  nectar  is 
adopted.  In  climbing  into  and  out  of  large 
flowers,  and  in  forcing  open  closed  ones,  a 
good  deal  of  time  is  consumed.  Where  a 
large  number  of  flowers  grow  together  they 
attract  crowds  of  insects,  and  the  proportion 
of  those  which  have  already   been  sucked 
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must  be  very  great.  The  waste  of  time  in 
searching  empty  flowers  will  therefore  be 
minimised  by  this  felonious  mode  of  reaching 
the  nectar  gland. 

There  is  yet  another  mode  of  economizing 
time  which  bees  employ,  and  the  same  plan 
appears  to  be  in  use  to  some  extent  among 
butterflies.  Any  one  who  has  watched  bees 
visiting  a  spike  of  flowers  like  that  of  the 
foxglove,  toad-flax,  or  gladiolus,  must  have 
noticed  that  the  bee  goes  to  the  lowest 
flower  on  the  stalk  first,  and  then  visits  those 
'next  above  on  the  same  stalk  in  regular 
succession  upwards.  This  order  of  visitation 
is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  plant, 
because  it  insures  that  the  flowers  of  one 
spike  shall  be  fertilised  by  pollen  brought 
from  a  totally  distinct  plant.  Were  this  order 
reversed,  the  pollen  of  the  upper  flowers 
would  simply  be  carried  down  and  deposited 
on  the  stigmas  of  the  older  flowers  below, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  stamens  and  stigma 
in  each  flower  do  not  ripen  at  the  same  time. 
The  young  flowers  towards  the  upper  part  of 
the  spike  have  only  reached  the  first  stage 
in  which  pollen  is  produced,  whilst  their 
stigmas  are  not  yet  capable  of  being  polli- 
nated. At  the  same  time  the  lower  old 
flowers  have  shed  all  their  pollen,  and  their 
stigmas  are  in  a  condition  to  receive  pollen. 
A  bee,  then,  on  entering  the  lower  flowers, 
deposits  there  the  pollen  which  it  has 
brought  on  its  body  from  a  neighbouring  spike, 
and  when  it  leaves  from  the  upper  flowers 
it  carries  with  it  a  plentiful  supply  of  their 
pollen  to  deposit  in  the  lower  flowers  of  the 
next   spike  visited.     The    reversal    of    this 


order  of  visitation  would  completely  frustrate 
the  purposes  for  which  the  flowers  are 
intended,  since  it  has  been  shown  that  no  ad- 
vantage is  gained  as  regards  the  resulting  seeds 
by  crossing  flowers  belonging  to  the  same 
individual  plant ;  that  this  is  in  fact  a  kind 
of  self-fertilisation,  and  involves  all  the 
sterility  which  that  implies.  In  all  this, 
however,  the  interests  of  the  insect  are  not 
concerned,  and  we  must  seek  some  cause 
which  affects  its  well-being.  Now,  from  what 
has  been  already  stated  regarding  the  time 
when  flowers  produce  nectar,  it  will  be 
evident  that  many  of  the  unopened  or  but 
newly  opened  young  flowers  at  the  top  of 
the  spike  will  not  have  reached  the  nectar- 
producing  stage ;  were  a  bee  then  to  begin 
at  the  top  flowers  first,  it  must  put  off  some 
considerable  time  examining  these  empty 
flowers.  If  there  is  any  honey  to  be  had 
from  the  plant  at  all,  the  most  likely  place  ta 
find^  it  will  be  in  the  lower  and  more 
advanced  flowers.  By  going  regularly  up- 
wards, on  reaching  a  flower  which  contains 
no  nectar,  the  bee  is  made  aware  that  there 
is  no  use  in  trying  any  of  the  others  higher 
up.  The  same  rule  is  here  adopted  in  regard 
to  an  inflorescence  or  collection  of  flowers 
which  the  bee  employs  in  the  case  of  a  single 
flower  having  several  nectar  glands — that  on 
finding  one  empty  it  does  not  stay  to 
examine  the  others.  In  this  way  many- 
fruitless  visits  are  avoided,  and  the  systematic 
door-to-door  visitation  of  each  flower  in 
order  from  below  up  is  thus  seen  to  be  in 
keeping  with  the  other  economical  instincts 
of  these  energetic  little  workers. 
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nPHERE  is  not  a  greater  want,  perhaps,  in 
-L  the  whole  range  of  modern  literature, 
than  that  of  some  vivid  portraiture  of  nine- 
teenth-century womanhood,  as  finely  drawn, 
and  from  as  fine  a  model,  as  those  biographies 
of  Charles  Kingsley  or  of  Dr.  Arnold,  which 
are  now  among  the  classics  of  the  English 
tongue.  We  look  in  vain  for  any  like  record 
of  a  woman's  life — lofty,  simple,  and  com- 
plete;  one  which  may  be  taken  as  a  daily 
guide  and  inspiration  by  the  many  who  would 
willingly  shape  their  own  into-  some  benig- 
nant noble  form,  could  they  but  see  exactly 
how  to  do  it,  or  even  what  there  was  for 
them  to  do.  The  lives  themselves  are  lived 
among  us,  in  all  their  quiet  sweet  reality.     It 


is  the  story  of  them  only  which  is  waiting  to 
be  told.  Not  that  biographies  of  noteworthy 
women  are  altogether  wanting ;  but  admirable 
as  some  of  them  are,  Mrs.  Gaskell's  life  of 

j  Charlotte  Bronte,  for  example,  their  interest 
centres  rather  in  points  of  genius  or  circum- 

i  stance  which  lie  apart  from  the  ordinary 
life  of  womanhood,  than  in  that  web  of  duties, 
cares,  and  joys,  which  may  be  said  to  be 

I  womanhood  itself.  What  we  need,  and  what 
these  biographies  fail  to  give  us,  is  the  every- 
day ideal,  the  perfect  pattern,  traced  by  some 
fine  unerring  hand,  on  just  such  another  home- 
spun fabric  as  we  ourselves,  the  vast  majority 
of  us  at  least,  must  be  content  to  work  on 
too. 
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It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  Mr. 
Carlyle's  Reminiscences  of  his  wife,  which 
occupy  the  larger  part  of  one  of  the  volumes 
lately  edited  by  Mr.  Froude,  fulfil  all  the  re- 
quirements of  such  a  biography.  They  do 
more  to  show  the  lines  on  which  it  should  be 
written,  and  to  fill  the  gap  in  our  literature 
which  the  absence  of  it  causes,  than  anything 
else  which  we  could  name  ;  but  they  are  too 
brief,  too  fragmentary,  and  written  from  a 
point  of  view  too  exclusively  his  own,  to  be 
in  their  present  form  more  than  the  mere 
sketch,  as  it  were,  of  what  the  finished  work 
should  be.  The  homespun  web  is  there,  and 
the  perfect  pat- 
tern, too;  but 
thelatteris  seen 
in  outline  only. 
The  filling-in, 
the  full  impres- 
sion of  herself, 
we  must  wait 
for  until  Mrs. 
Carlyle,  to  use 
]\lr.  Froude's 
expression,  be- 
comes her  own 
biographer,  and 
through  her 
letters,  which 
in  large  num- 
bers are  forth- 
coming, shall 
complete  the 
task  her  hus- 
band has  be- 
gun. 

Meanwhile, 
in  these  Remi- 
niscences we 
have  received 
a  gift  whose 
value,  were  its 
full  significance 
perceived,       it 

would  be  hard  to  overrate.  Defects  and 
flaws,  no  doubt,  there  are,  blemishes  which 
disturb  and  offend  us  too.  Especially  we 
must  regret  that,  written  as  they  were  when 
Carlyle's  own  life  seemed  wrenched  and 
worthless  to  him,  they  should  give  us  his 
impressions  of  some  of  his  contemporaries 
diminished  to  the  same  scale  which  he 
applied  in  all  sincerity  and  humility  to 
himself.  It  is  when  his  eyes  are  fixed  on 
the  home  ideal  that  things 'resume  their  true 
proportions,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  ripest 
years,  with  tenderness  such  as  only  the  strong 
can  feel,  embody  themselves  in  his  picture  of 


the  perfect  wife.  Except  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  there  is  nothing,  perhaps,  acces- 
sible to  English  readers,  so  homely,  pathetic, 
beautiful,  and  solemn  too,  as  these  records 
of  the  two-fold  life  which,  for  forty  years, 
Carlyle  and  his  wife  lived  side  by  side  to- 
gether. To  read  them  is  like  entering  a 
temple,  the  sanctuary  of  a  human  soul,  in 
which  we  walk  with  bowed  head,  awed  by 
its  sanctities  of  sorrow  and  of  love. 

"  I  wrote  that  book  out  of  my  very  heart," 
said  the  author  of  "  Sartor  Resartus  "  once  ; 
but  this  book  is  his  heart  itself.  Its  closing 
words,  full  of  profoundest  pathos,  reveal,  as 

not  the  most 
laboured  praise 
could  do,  how 
complete  in  all 
womanly  per- 
fectness  must 
have  been  the 
life  which  so 
long  had  com- 
panioned with 
his  own,  how 
tender,  and 
entire  the  rela- 
tion that  had 
subsisted  be- 
tween the  two. 
"  It  has  been 
my  sacred 
shrine,"  he  says 
of  the  note- 
book belonging 
to  his  wife,  in 
which  these 
memories  of  her 
were  written — 
"my  sacred 
shrine,  and  re- 
ligious city  of 
refuge  from  the 
bitterness  of 
these  sorrows, 
during  all  the  doleful- weeks  that  are  past 
since  I  took  it  up ;  a  kind  of  devotional 
thing  (as  I  once  already  said)  which  softens 
all  grief  into  tenderness  and  infinite  pity  and 
repentant  love,  one's  whole  sad  life  drowned 
as  if  in  tears  for  one,  and  all  the  wrath  and  scorn 
and  other  grim  elements  silently  melted  away. 
And  now,  am  I  to  leave  it ;  to  take  farewell  of 
her  a  second  time  ?  Right  silent  and  serene 
is  she,  my  lo'st  darling  yonder,  as  I  often 
think  in  my  gloom,  no  sorrow  more  for  her, 
nor  will  there  long  be  for  me." 

It  might  be  worth  our  while  to  learn  the 
secret  of  suclva  hfe  ;  to  find,  were  it  possible 
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to  do  so,  how  it  is  that,  in  these  latter  decades 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  impresses  us,  as 
we  read  the  record  of  it  here,  hke  some 
piece  of  antique  statuary,  graceful,  majestic, 
and  yet  so  simply  natural  that  it  might  stand 
as  a  model  for  countless  others  of  the  same 
type  outwardly  as  its  own.  For  we  must 
bear  in  mind,  indeed  the  value  of  these 
memorials  consists  largely  in  the  fact,  that  so 
far  as  mere  outward  circumstances  went, 
Mrs.  Carlyle's  life  differed  little  from  that  of 
most  other  women  of  her  own  rank  and  time. 
She  was  the  wife  of  a  distinguished  man,  it 
is  true  ;  though  when  she  married  him  he  was 
obscure  enough,  and  poor  for  years  after- 
wards ;  but  for  the  rest,  they  lived  and  kept 
house  together  in  a  simple,  homely,  and  alto- 
gether ordinary  fashion.  Any  claim  to  dis- 
tinction which  she  herself  possessed  rested 
mainly  on  that  royalty  of  womanhood  which 
the  merest  peasant  may  emulate,  and  which 
the  queens  of  society  too  often  lack.  From 
the  age  of  five-and-twenty,  when  she  married 
Mr.  Carlyle,  her  place  in  the  world  may  be 
best  defined  by  those  two  old-fashioned  words, 
noAv  fallen  almost  into  desuetude,  "  house- 
wife "  and  "  helpmeet " — the  helpmeet  of  a 
husband  who  more  than  most  men  needed 
5uch  help  as  she  supphed — the  modest  queen 
of  a  frugal  home.  This  was  the  part  which, 
for  forty  years,  she  was  content  to  play.  To 
perform  it  perfectly  was  the  task  she  set  her- 
self, and  with  all  her  might  accomplished. 
How  she  achieved  it,  and  how  successfully ; 
with  what  fine  alchenxy  she  turned  the  dross 
of  life  into  its  gold,  and  made  its  sorriest 
prose  take  the  measure  of  a  song ;  and  how,  in 
the  simple  character  of  wife  at  home,  she 
made  her  life  yield  for  the  world's  good  a 
harvest  of  rich  increase,  may  be  gathered 
from  these  brief  but  graphic  records,  which 
every  woman  who  has  a  home  to  guide,  or  a 
life  other  than  her  own  to  share,  may  study 
to  advantage. 

Jane  Welsh  Carlyle  was  the  only  child  of 
a  Scotch  country  physician  in  large  practice. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  home  in  which  she 
grew  up  was  one  of  opulence,  culture,  thrift, 
and  thoroughness.  The  strongest  influence 
in  the  shaping  of  her  character  was  that  of 
her  father,  whom  she  idolized  ;  a  man  in 
whose  nature  the  sense  of  honour  was  deeply 
rooted,  gentle,  valiant,  and  with  much  capa- 
.city  and  directness  of  purpose.  He  died  when 
his  young  daughter  was  standing  just  on  the 
threshold  of  womanhood^"  Her  first,  and  in 
all  her  life  her  greatest  grief."  Three  years 
later  Thomas  Carlyle,  then  making  a  scanty 
living  by  taking    pupils  in    Edinburgh,   was 


brought  by  his  friend  Irving  to  the  house  at 
Haddington  where  the  girl  and  her  mother 
still  lived  on.  Not  long  afterwards  we  find 
the  two  apparently  engaged,  and  at  twenty- 
five  she  married.  From  Edinburgh,  where 
they  began  housekeeping,  the  pair  presently 
removed  to  Craigenputtoch,  a  small  moor- 
land farm,  which  formed  part  of  the  dowry 
brought  by  INIrs.  Carlyle  to  her  husband.  Here 
seven  frugal,  lonely,  toilsome  years  were 
passed.  Then  to  London,  the  fight  with 
poverty  not  ended  yet  by  ten  good  years  or 
more ;  and  in  the  house  at  Cheyne  Row,  to 
which  they  went  on  their  arrival,  husband 
and  wife  remained  till  Death  stepped  in  be- 
tween them,  and  the  "  fair  companionship  " 
was  broken  up. 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  is  the  story  of  her 
life.  Simpler  it  could  hardly  be.  We  have 
glimpses  of  a  sunny  childhood,  and  of  the 
sheltered  home  in  which  the  girl  grew  up. 
She  was  a  dark-eyed  maiden  of  twenty-two 
when  Carlyle  first  saw  her ;  handsome,  high- 
spirited,  much  admired  and  sought  after,  and, 
seemingly,  not  averse  to  the  homage  she 
received.  The  lot  of  womanhood  was  before 
her,  and  no  lack  of  opportunities  for  securing 
what,  in  modern  phrase,  is  understood  as  "  a 
good  establishment."  The  girl  had  views  ot 
her  own,  however,  as  to  what  a  good  establish- 
ment consisted  in.  The  right  womanly 
nature  within  her  sought  out  for  what  every 
woman  who  is  worthy  of  the  name  does  seek 
and  care  for  in  the  man  who  is  to  complete 
and  share  her  whole  life  on  earth.  It  was 
herself  she  had  to  bestow  in  marriage,  and 
she  wanted  value  in  return  i  not  the  outward 
accidents  of  fortune  and  position,  the  mere 
shell  and  husk  of  a  man,  but  that  inward 
having  of  strength  and  tenderness,  that  king- 
liness  based  on  the  will  to  serve,  as  well  as 
on  the  power  to  rule,  which  alone  can  make 
the  obedienceof  a  wife  honourable  and  joyful 
too.  It  says  much  for  her  insight  that,  in  the 
guise  of  this  poor  scholar,  dyspeptic,  gauche, 
and  humbly  born,  she  saw  the  greatest  man 
who  had  yet  addressed  her;  and  not  a  little  for 
her  wisdom  that  she  chose  rather  to  share  his 
lot,  hard  as  it  was  then,  than  to  give  herself  into 
the  keeping  of  some  richer  but  otherwise 
more  scantily  gifted  suitor.  Dr.  Welsh,  with 
a  somewhat  rare  confidence  in  his  daughter's 
discretion,  had  left  the  wriole  of  his  property, 
as  it  seems,  unreservedly  at  her  disposal. 
Half  of  it  was  sacredly  set  apart  by  her  for 
her  mother's  use  ;  the  other  half,  about  a 
hundred  a  year  or  so,  she  turned  to  perhaps 
the  best  account  that  a  woman  in  her  position 
could.      She  secured  with  it  the  power  to 
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marry  a  poor  man  ;  too  poor  at  that  time  to 
support  himself  and  a  wife  as  well,  but  the 
best  and  wisest  man  she  knew,  the  one  her 
heart  had  chosen,  and  whose  helpmeet,  for 
highest  and  for  homeliest  ends,  she  was  ready 
to  become. 

A  true  marriage  that !  true  to  the  inmost 
meaning  of  that  most  solemn  bond.  Fruitful 
in  blessing  too,  to  herself  and  to  the  world. 
Even  according  to  the  mere  verdict  of  society, 
few  would  say  now,  whatever  they  might  do 
then,  that  the  wife  of  Thomas  Carlyle  had 
thrown  herself  away ;  and  who,  reading  these 
Reminiscences,  but  must  feel  that  the  woman 
who  had  been  loved  from  youth  to  old  age 
with  such  fidelity  and  tenderness  had  had  her 
share  of  the  best  joys  a  wife  can  know  ? 

What  discouragement  there  may  have  been 
from  without  we  ar^  not  here  told.  From 
one  passage,  referring  to  the  "  triumph "  of 
the  Inaugural  Address  at  Edinburgh,  delivered 
by  INIr.  Carlyle  just  before  his  wife's  death, 
we  may  conclude,  however,  that  the  oppo- 
sition of  well-meaning  friends  was  not  want- 
ing, and  that  in  making  so  poor  a  match  the 
brave  "  Jeannie "  was  guided  by  her  own 
courage  and  insight  mainly.  "  Noble  little 
heart !  her  painful,  much  enduring,  much  en- 
deavouring little  history,  now  at  last  crowned 
with  plain  victory  in  sight  of  her  own  people, 
and  of  all  the  world  ;  every  one  now  obliged 
to  say  my  Jeannie  was  not  wrong ;  she  was 
right,  and  has  made  it  good.  Surely  for 
this  I  should  be  grateful  to  heaven — for  this 
amidst  the  immeasurable  wreck  that  was  pre- 
paring for  us.  She  had  from  an  early  period 
formed  her  own  little  opinion  about  me  (what 
an  Eldorado  to  me,  ungrateful  being  :  bUnd, 
ungrateful,  condemnable,  and  heavy-laden,  and 
crushed  down  into  blindness  by  great  misery, 
as  I  oftenest  was  !),  and  she  never  flinched 
from  it  an  instant,  I  think;  or  cared,  or 
counted  what  the  world  said  to  the  contrary; 
but  to  have  the  world  confirm  her  in  it  Avas 
always  a  sensible  pleasure,  which  she  took  no 
pains  to  hide,  especially  from  me." 

More  than  at  first  sight  appears  depended, 
perhaps,  on  what  that  '"opinion"  was.  What- 
ever the  world  -may  owe  to  the  writings  of 
Thomas  Carlyle,  it  probably  owes  in  great 
measure  to  the  sagacity  and  devotion  of  the 
girl  who  in  becoming  his  wife,  and  his  "  help- 
meet "  in  the  fullest  sense,  made  it  possible 


for   him    to    struggle   on 


through  the 


mud 


swamps  of  literature  until  he  had  secured 
firm  foothold  of  his  own.  If  Jeannie  Welsh 
had  been  less  nobly  minded  than  she  was, 
if  she  had  not  deliberately  chosen  to  follow 
that  which  was  highest  in  her  nature,  highest 


also  in  her  life,  she  might  have  been  the  wife 
of  some  richer  man,  but  "  Sartor  Resartus  " 
and  "  Cromwell "  would  probably  have  re- 
mained unwritten. 

Still,  if  it  was  a  courageous,  it  was  not  an 
imprudent  marriage.  The  young  Scotch 
gentlewoman,  with  her  house  of  life  to  be 
builded  up,  looked  well  to  its  foundations 
first.  She  had  sagacity  enough  to  perceive 
that,  sooner  or  later,  the  world  must  listen 
to  what  the  poor  scholar  had  to  say ; 
but  even  if  delay  were  long,  they  would 
have  enough  between  them,  with  thrifty 
management,  with  industry  on  her  part 
and  on  his,  to  keep  poverty  from  the 
door ;  enough  for  content,  and  for  homely 
comfort  too.  There  is  not  a  more  beautiful 
picture  of  real  life,  if  we  look  at  it  well,  in 
any  writing  of  this  century,  or  one  which 
better  illustrates  some  of  the  essential  ele- 
ments i;i  noble  feminine  work,  than  that 
which  Mr.  Carlyle  draws  of  their  life  at 
Craigenputtoch,  the  moorland  farm  above 
referred  to,  whither  the  two  went  soon  after 
their  marriage. 

"The  saving  charm  of  her  life  there,"  he 
says,  "which  to  another  young  lady  of  her 
years-  might  have  been  so  gloomy  and  vacant, 
was  that  of  conquering  the  innumerable  prac- 
tical problems  which  had  arisen  for  her  there ; 
all  of  which — I  think  all — she  triumphantly 

mastered Perfection  of  housekeeping 

was  her  speedy  attainment  in  that  new  scene. 
Strange  how  she  made  the  desert  blossom  for 
herself  and  me  there  !  What  a  fairy  palace 
she  had  made  of  that  wild  moorland  home  of 
the  poor  man !  In  my  life  I  have  seen  no 
human  intelligence  that  so  genuinely  per- 
vaded every  fibre  of  the  human  existence 
it  belonged  to.  From  the  baking  of  a  loaf 
or  the  darning  of  a  stocking  up  to  com- 
porting herself  in  the  highest  scenes  or  most 
intricate  emergencies,  all  was  insight,  veracity, 
graceful  success  (if  you  could  judge  it),  fide- 
lity to  insight  of  the  fact  given." 

"  Perfection  in  housekeeping."  The  young 
Mrs.  Carlyle  had  mastered  other  things 
before  she  tried  her  hand  at  that.  In 
those  earlier  Craigenputtoch  days  the  two 
read  together  of  evenings  "  Don  Quixote  "  in 
the  original.  Tasso  in  like  manner  had  pre- 
ceded it.  Latin  we  know  that  she  began  to 
teach  herself  when  a  little  girl,  and  had  now 
a  scholarly  acquaintance  with.  Clearly  the 
"  higher  education  "  had  been  carried  on  in 
her  case  to  an  extent  not  altogether  common 
even  in  these  days  of  Girton  and  Newnham 
and  women  wTanglers.  She  was  accomplished 
too — could  charm  her  guests  by  her  singing 
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of  Scotch  songs,  and  had  at  command  the 
wit,  and  grace,  and  gaiety  which  make  a 
woman  fascinating  in  society.  The  great 
Lord  Jeffrey  himself,  and  he  was  no  mean 
critic  in  other  fields  beside  those  of  literature, 
had  been  her  assiduous  admirer  ever  since 
his  discovery  in  Edinburgh  of  the  bonny 
bride ;  and  with  a  touch  of  mournful  compla- 
cency, ]\Ir.  Carlyle  tells  us  how  deftly,  when 
she  chose,  she  could  wield  the  woman's  sceptre 
in  the  brilliant  coteries  there.  That  bleak 
moorland  homestead,  "  sixteen  miles  from 
anywhere,"  offered  no  facilities  for  queening 
it  in  society.  The  young  wife  queened  it  in 
another  way — conquered  her  woman's  king- 
dom there  down  to  its  last  inch  of  territory. 
Like  the  daughter  of  many  an  excellent 
manager,  she  had  not  been  trained  by  her 
mother  to  any  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  domestic  arts.  The  whole  field  of  house- 
wifery was  a  terra  incognita  to  her,  and  on 
good  housewifery  her  husband's  comfort  and 
health  and  power  to  work  depended.  That 
was  motive  enough  for  her ;  that  dignified 
the  meanest  details,  and  made  her  find  a 
charm  in  all  she  did.  Just  as  she  had  set 
herself  when  a  child  to  learn  Latin,  so  she  set 
herself  now  to  learn  and  to  practise  all  that 
belonged  to  the  many-sided  ministry  of  a 
wife,  its  material  as  well  as  its  spiritual  part. 
Cervantes  or  Tasso  might  be  a  pleasant 
diversion  to  the  tired  thinker  who  had  all  day 
long  been  earning  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of 
his  brain  and  of  his  heart ;  but  for  a  dyspeptic 
workman  the  bread  itself  must  be  of  perfect 
quality,  and  bakers  and  servants  did  not 
make  it  so.  Good  brainwork — so  curiously 
is  thinking  man  compounded — depends  so 
much  on  good  digestion,  and  this  again  on 
wholesome  fare,  of  which  one  prime  requi- 
site is  honest,  well-made  bread,  such  as  it  is 
the  part  of  a  true  housewife  to  provide.  The 
young  lady  who  could  master  "Don  Quixote" 
in  the  original  was  likely,  in  default  of  other 
sources  oi  supply,  to  be  able  to  make  good 
bread  herself  if  she  gave  her  mind  to  it,  and 
Mrs.  Carlyle  did  give  her  mind  to  it.  There 
is  a  world  of  meaning  in  the  story  told  us  of 
the  making  of  her  first  brown  loaf,  of  her 
doubts  as  to  the  result,  and  how  she  sat 
down  by  the  oven  door,  "like  Cellini  with 
his  Perseus,"  after  she  had  put  it  in  to  bake. 
The  essence  of  true  womanhood — of  true 
ladyhood  v.-as  there,  homely  as  the  incident 
to  unpurged  eyes  may  seem.  She  had  her 
reward  too.  The  loaf  came  out  all  that  a 
loaf  ought  to  be— crusty,  and  light,  and  sweet; 
"and  from  that  hour,"  says  the  chronicler, 
"we  never  wanted  excellent  bread."     One 


'  corner  of  her  domain,  and  that  no  unim- 
}  portant  one  either,  was  conquered,  and  she 
j  had  earned  the  right  to  bear  in  her  household 
'  the  good  old  Saxon  title,  far  gone  now  from 
;  its  original  meaning,  "Lady;"  the  laaf-dig, 
I  loaf-giver. 

1      So  throughout.    She  bent  her  whole  faculty 
;  to  doing  the  duty  that  lay  nearest  to  her,  and 
I  to  seeing  what  that  duty  was.     She  put  her 
^  life  into  it,  and  she  found  her  joy  in  it,  joy 
such  as  a  rich  man's  wife  can  scarcely  know. 
There  is  a  radiance  of  glad  activity  about  the 
whole  of  that  Craigenputtoch  life,  of  simpli- 
city and  refinement,  of  graceful  hospitality, 
and  of  outreaching  kindliness  as  well.     We 
i  read,  for  example,  of  her  walking  two  miles 
night   and  morning  for   ten   days   or  so  to 
make   the   bed   of    "  Old   Esther,"    a   poor 
cottager  who  lay  a-dying  at  some  little  dis- 
tance from  their  home.      She    took  up  the 
ends  and  thrums  of  a  life  that   might  have 
been   dull   and    commonplace,   and    almost 
mean  in  other  hands,  and  wove  her   perfect 
pattern  out  of  them  ;   a  pattern  which  every 
woman  may  copy,  and  in  its  spiritual  part 
every  gentlewoman  too. 

After  seven  years  at  Craigenputtoch,  the 
Carlyles  migrated  to  London  ;  and  here  the 
same  womanly  faculty  in  the  wife  soon  made 
"  a  httle  Eden  round  her,"  of  the  small 
[  three-gtory  house  which  they  had  chosen  for 
their  home,  "  so  neat  and  graceful  in  its 
simplicity  and  thrifty  poverty ; "  a  soft  en- 
tourage for  nerves  fretted  and  jaded  by  the 
strain  of  thought,  as  her  husband's  mostly 
were.  She  took  things  just  as  they  were, 
here  as  she  had  done  in  their  rude  moorland 
home,  and  without  more  ado  cheerfully  and 
skilfully  made  the  best  of  them.  One  great 
secret,  that,  of  a  successful  hfe,  more  especially 
the  life  of  a  woman,  whose  part,  as  Xenophon 
in  his  Economist  long  ago  pointed  out,  is  to 
arrange  and  combine  what  material  comes 
to  her  hand,  rather  tiian  to  choose  what  that 
material  shall  be.  It  was  this  faculty  of 
making  the  best  of  things  as  they  were,  seeing 
them  in  sunshine  and  making  others  see 
them  so  as  well,  which  gave  its  charm  and 
radiance  to  her  home  life ;  just  as  her  stead- 
fast resolve  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
''  Shams,"  or  the  vulgar  toil  of  "  keeping  up 
appearances,"  gave  it  dignity  and  repose. 
Reality  was  the  basis  of  her  life,  the  atmo- 
sphere in  which  she  breathed.  Perhaps,  if 
we  look  into  it  well,  it  was  this  supe- 
riority to  all  pretence  which,  more  than 
any  other  quality,  marked  the  difference 
between  her  and  less  noteworthy  women. 
Fine  reserves  there  were,  as  in  all  graceful 
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lives  there  mast  be,  though  these  were  of  her  I 
own  disquietiules  and  sufferings  mainly  ;   but  I 
Avhatever   might  be  gently  veiled   away,  all  ! 
that  was  seen  was  precisely  what  it  appeared 
to   be,    courage,    simplicity,    truth    to    fact. 
From    the    highest    down    to    the    humblest 
matters  of  her  life  this  genuineness  pervaded 
it,  r.edeeming  it  from  every  vestige  of  common- 
placeness,   and   giving    it   a   certain   nobility 
and  ease  which  the  lives  of  many  women 
quite  needlessly  lack. 

We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  Reminis- 
cences themselves  for  any  just  impression  of 
what  Mrs.  Carlyle  was  in  her  higher  niinistry 
as  wife  to  a  man  burdened  and  sore  bestead 
from  within  and  from  without,  as  Thomas 
Carlyle  through  life  for  the  most  part  was. 
To  understand  her  in  this  aspect  we  must 
understand  him  too,  as  in  this  remarkable 
piece  of  duo-biography  he  reveals  himself  to 
us.  "  Could  I  be  easy  to  live  with  ? "  he 
asks  with  candid  pathos ;  and  we  have  to 
own  that  "  skinless  mortal "  as  he  was,  "  so 
terribly  in  earnest  "  too,  and  the  writing  of 
his  books  such  grim  and  ceaseless  taskwork 
to  him,  he  probably  was  not. 

But  this  problem  too,  the  hardest  perhaps 
of  all,  she  mastered,  as  she  had  done  the 
others,  in  the  only  way  that  such  a  problem 
can  be  mastered,  by  seeking  her  husband's 
good  unweariedly  and  making  it  her  own. 
Mr.  Carlyle  was  not  perfect.  No  man  is. 
Sound  as  heart  of  oak  within,  he  was  as 
gnarled  and  rugged  on  the  surface  as  any 
giant  of  the  glade.  His  wife  did  not  'worry' 
over  his  defects,  but  softly  adapted  herself 
to  them,  shone  round  him  with  a  light 
radiance  of  hope  in  his  moods  of  perverse 
humility,  or  soothed  his  fretted  and  stubborn 
pride.  "  My  noble  one  !  I  say  dehberately, 
her  part  in  the  stern  battle,  and  except 
myself  none  knows  how  stern,  was  brighter 
and  braver  than  my  own."  "  Oh,  her  love  to 
me ;  her  cheering,  unaffected,  useful  practi- 
cality of  help  !  Was  I  not  rich  after  all  ? 
She  had  a  steady  hope  in  me,  too,  while  I 
myself  had  habitually  none  (except  of  the 


desperate  kind);  nay,  a  steady  contentnif^nt 
with  me,  and  with  our  lot  together,  let  h  .jO 
be  as  it  might." 

One  sees  shining  through  all  this,  not  the 
vulgar  ideal  of  "  happiness,"  ie.  the  lust 
of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  tli-e  eye,  and  the  pride 
of  life,  satisfied  to  their  full  extent ;  but  the 
"blessedness,"  better  still,  the  best  a  woman 
can  aspire  to  or  attain,  of  being  to  another, 
what  Carlyle  says  his  wife  was  to  him,  "  a 
nobler  second  self."  From  first  to  last  this 
higher,  spirit-serving  ministry  was  hers,  as 
well  as  the  lowlier  one  to  homely  needs ; 
dignifying  the  latter,  and  giving  to  her  life  a 
meaning  and  unity,  a  far-reaching  significance, 
which  as  that  of  the  mere  admirable  house- 
wife it  would  have  missed.  Carlyle's  own 
words  about  the  little  chair  which  in  his  will 
he  couples  with  his  writing-table  as  the  most 
precious  of  his  possessions,  will  best  show 
what  this  higher  service  had  been  to  him. 
"  Her  little  bit  of  a  first  chair,  its  wee  wee 
arms,  &c.,  visible  to  me  in  the  closet  at  this 
moment,  is  still  here,  and  always  was.  I 
have  looked  at  it  hundreds  of  times ;  from 
of  old,  with  many  thoughts.  No  daughter 
or  son  of  hers  was  to  sit  there  ;  so  it  had 
been  appointed  us,  my  darling.  I  have  no 
book  a  thousandth  part  so  beautiful  as  thou  ; 
but  these  were  our  only  '  children,'  and,  in 
a  true  sense,  these  were  verily  ours  ;  and  will- 
perhaps  live  some  time  in  the  world  after 
we  both  are  gone.  The  will  of  the  Supreme 
shall  be  accomplished.     Amen." 

After  all,  however,  as  we  said  above,  there 
was  nothing  extraordinary  or  out  of  reach  in 
the  career  or  character  of  Mrs.  Carlyle. 
The  simple  every-day  life  of  a  wife  at  home 
was  that  on  which  she  entered  at  her  mar- 
riage, and  its  quiet  course  she  kept  until  the 
end.  If  on  other  grounds  these  Reminis- 
cences are  full  of  profound  pathetic  interest, 
not  their  least  value  lies  in  their  being  the 
record  of  one  of  those  simple,  noble,  and 
truly  feminine  lives,  which  seem  to  say  to 
all  who  witness  them,  to  every  woman  at 
least,  "  Go  thou  and  do  likewise." 


THE  SUNSHINE   OF  THE  SICK  POOR   IN   THE  EAST-END. 

By  lady  violet  GREVILLE. 

SO  many  excellent  plans  are  set  on  foot  now- I  sirable,  is  hardly  the  normal  one.  To  be 
a-days  for  people  in  health,  clubs,  reading-  |  very  sick,  helpless  in  body,  and  wretched  in 
rooms,  concerts,  pleasures,  organized  interests  ]  mind  is  a  condition  that  most  of  us  have 
and  diversions  of  all  kinds,  that  we  are  in  j  suffered  from,  and  have  rejoiced  exceedingly 
danger  of  forgetting  that  the  condition  of  1  when,  emerging  from  this  fiery  trial,  we 
piens  sana  in  corpore  sano,  though  a  very  de-  ;  entered  on  what  Charles  Lamb  denominates 
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the  "kingship  of  convalescence."  Utterly 
supine  for  the  moment,  we  have  experienced 
a  state  of  dependence  on  our  surroundings 
which  has  considerably  increased  our  grati- 
tude and  affection  for  them.  As  we  lay  in 
the  carefully  shaded  room,  sacred  from  the 
intrusion  of  all  but  the  velvet-footed  nurse 
or  the  welcome  presence  of  the  doctor,  with 
his  cheery  smile  and  comforting  words,  we 
have  possibly  thought  illness  not  such  a  very 
bad  thing  after  all,  especially  when  every 
delicacy  and  comfort  that  our  fevered  imagi- 
nations could  conceive  lay  at  our  elbow,  and 
every  unspoken  wish  was  gratified.  But  the 
axiom,  that  one-half  of  the  world  does  not 
know  how  the  other  half  lives,  was  never 
better  exemplified  than  in  the  illnesses  of 
rich  and  poor.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  it  is 
an  affair  of  pure  loss,  of  pinching  poverty  and 
added  anxiety;  in  the  case  of  the  former  it 
may  be  only  temporary  inconvenience,  pos- 
sibly pure  restful  gain,  as  in  the  instance  of 
a  friend  who,  boasting  of  two  delightful  days 
he  had  spent,  confessed  they  had  been  passed, 
owing  to  slight  indisposition,  in  bed  !  But 
when  the  poor  man  takes  to  his  couch  it  is  but 
too  often  only  to  die,  the  few  days'  repose  he 
would  not  spare  from  his  work  being  just 
sufficient  to  turn  the  scale.  Who  nurses  the 
poor  woman  when  she  is  ill  ?  Dickens  asked 
thisquestion  and  answered  it,  by — Mrs.  Gamp ! 
How  is  the  poor  man  nursed  ?  was  asked  by 
]\Iiss  Nightingale,  nobly  volunteering  to  show 
us  our  duties,  our  failures,  and  our  necessi- 
ties in  the  matter.  Since  then  we  have  im- 
proved in  our  notions,  but  pioneers  of  progress 
have  usually  to  break  heavy  stones,  and  it 
required  considerable  pressure  and  persuasion 
before  the  British  public  could  be  taught  that 
good  nurses,  contrary  to  the  accepted  theory 
about  poets,  are  trained,  not  heaven-born. 
Even  now  the  number  of  nurses  engaged  in 
tending  the  poor  in  London  and  the  suburbs 
only  amounts  to  a  little  over  a  hundred,  for  a 
population  of  three  and  a-half  millions  !  No 
one  can  say  the  proportion  is  anything  but 
scandalously  small.  Some  will  possibly  object, 
"  Why  have  district  nurses  (as  they  are  called) 
at  all  ?  There  are  the  relations,  the  proper 
persons  to  be  about  the  sick,  or  there  are  hos- 
pitals, workhouses,  and  sick  asylums.  What 
more  can  the  most  Utopian  desire  ?  "  In  the 
first  place,  the  relations,  as  a  rule,  have  neither 
the  time  nor  the  knowledge  necessary  to 
qualify  for  nursing.  If  the  wife  is  sick  the 
husband  must  work  and  the  children  go  to 
school.  These  are  the  imperative  necessi- 
ties of  a  hard  and  toilsome  existence.  If, 
on    the  contrary,   the  husband  is  sick,    the 


probability  is  that  unless  the  wife  can  earn 
a  little  money,  or  extraneous  help  is  afforded, 
the  whole  family  go  near  to  starving.  Whence 
are  the  luxuries  so  necessary  and  grateful 
to  the  cravings  of  a  poor  sick  patient  to 
come?  Where  is  the  tender  care,  and  the 
greatest  boon  of  all,  the  unhurried  leisure  ? 
Then  even  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances the  ignorance  of  the  poor  must  be 
taken  into  account,  their  magnificent  con- 
tempt for  the  commonest  sanitary  principles, 
and  their  disregard  of  comfort  and  cleanliness. 
Frequently  the  lotion  gets  drunk  and  the 
embrocation  swallowed,  while  the  medicine 
is  rubbed  into  the  part  affected.  Labels  are 
utterly  useless,  for  many  cannot  read.  One 
mother,  when  a  poultice  was  ordered,  put  the 
mustard  on  raw,  and  blistered  the  child's 
whole  body.  To  the  vulgar  poor  any  exciting 
sight  is  welcome,  and  they  will  swarm  like  bees 
round  a  dying  neighbour's  bedside,  heedless 
of  her  panting,  laboured  breath,  and  of  the 
absolute  necessity  for  solitude  and  air.  Sick 
asylums  are  not  universal,  and  hospitals  cannot 
afford  room  for  incurable  patients  and  those 
lingering  chronic  cases  which  are  of  all  the 
most  peculiarly  sad  and  painful.  Fired  by 
a  sense  of  all  these  difficulties,  a  small  society 
to  supply  nurses  for  the  poor  in  the  East-end 
of  London  was  started  a  few  years  ago,  and 
though  only  on  a  limited  scale  proved  eminently 
successful.  The  life  of  a  nurse  is  a  hard  and 
self-denying  one,  especially  the  life  of  a  nurse 
who  visits  in  the  homes  of  the  sick  poor.  She 
must  sally  forth  in  all  hours  at  all  seasons ; 
if  required,  sit  up  all  night ;  and  under  all 
circumstances  work  eight  hours  a  day — no 
inconsiderable  physical  strain  in  itself,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  remembered  that  part  of 
her  time  is  spent  in  lifting  heavy  patients,  in 
scrubbing,  cleaning,  or  household  work  when 
there  is  no  one  to  perform  these  offices,  in 
mounting  steep  flights  of  stairs  and  in  walking 
to  and  fro,  and  persistent  standing.  A  nurse 
is  not  an  almoner  or  a  missionary ;  she  has 
but  little  time  for  lengthened  devotions,  yet, 
as  is  well  expressed  in  the  rules  for  the  Sisters 
of  Charity,  her  whole  life  is  one  long  prayer. 
To  her  the  weary  patient  turns  for  ungrudging 
sympathy  and  love,  to  her  he  confides  his  little 
troubles  or  difficulties ;  her  hand  it  is  whose 
warm  comforting  touch  speaks  courage  as  he 
nears  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  as 
she  wipes  his  clammy  forehead  or  props  his 
uneasy  pillow.  When  the  poor  live  to  a 
great  age  their  family  are  frequently  scattered, 
even  correspondence  ceases,  and  thus  when 
their  last  hour  comes  they  are  left  to  die 
alone.     No,  not  alone — at  least  in  the  East- 
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end  where  the  nurses,  we  speak  of,  work. 
The  nurse  sat  up  with  one  old  woman  of 
ninety,  three  nights  in  succession,  comforted 
her,  soothed  her,  prayed  with  her,  finally 
closed  her  eyes,  and  performed  all  the  last 
offices  for  her  before  the  only  relative  she 
possessed,  arrived,  tardily  and  grudgingly,  in 
time  to  pay  for  her  funeral.  Poor  children 
seem  to  have  a  knack  of  tumbling  into  the 
fire  or  scalding  themselves  with  boiling  water 
in  "mother's"  absence,  mother  being,  per- 
haps, bottle-washing,  or  helping  in  the  sugar 
factory,  or  dust-sorting,  or  doing  some  other 
necessary  and  disagreeable  work.  The  poor 
little  child's  screams  are  piteous.  One  urchin 
volunteers  to  run  for  "  nurse,"  and  straight- 
way a  comely,  pleasant-faced  woman  in  black 
bonnet  and  ample  cloak  over  her  clean  print 
gown  appears  with  the  implements  of  her 
calling,  bandages ;  heals,  both  by  the  magic 
of  touch  and  voice,  and  the  little  child  on  his 
parent's  return  is  found  happily  sleeping.  So 
fond  and  proud'  are  the  children,  of  their 
acquaintance  with  the  nurse,  that  they  will  run 
to  her  in  the  alleys  with  smiling  faces  to  wel- 
come her,  show  off  a  doll  or  a  headless  horse, 
and  inform  her  with  all  possible  importance 
of  the  state  of  their  wounded  limb.  "  It  is 
quite  well  now,  nurse  ;  see,  I  can  jump  and 
run,"  and  forthwith  they  cut  capers  around. 
"  Is  nurse  a  comfort  to  you?"  was  asked  of 
a  grizzled,  long -faced  man  laid  up  with 
bronchitis  and  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
"  I  should  think  she  was  just,"  he  answered 
with  emotion.  "  Why,  I  don't  know  what  my 
missus  and  me  'ud  have  done  without  her." 
This  man  was  a  blacksmith,  and  his  "  missus" 
worked  with  him  at  the  forge,  often  using  a 
14-lb.  hammer  in  her  labour,  both  of  them 
making  their  own  tools.  Of  course  now  his 
illness  had  stopped  everything.  For  forty 
years  he  and  his  father  before  him  had  lived 
in  the  same  street,  yet  they  did  not  know  the 
name  of  their  next-door  neighbour.  Exclu- 
siveness  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  monopoly 
of  the  rich.  The  room  in  which  he  lay  was 
wretched  and  grimy  in  the  extreme ;  the 
plaster  clung  in  streaks  and  patches  to  the 
ceiling;  the  paper, patternless  from  age, looked 
black ;  there  were  no  frames  to  the  windows, 
so  that  a  little  child  standing  there  one  day 
w^s  severely  cut  about  the  head,  as  a  sudden 
gust  of  wind  blew  in  the  panes  and  covered 
her  with  fragments  of  broken  glass.  The 
nurse  reported  the  house  to  the  inspector  as 
unfit,  patched  up  the  poor  man's  health  by 
care  and  attention,  and  obtained  a  con- 
valescent ticket  for  him  to  a  country  home. 
His  joy  was  touching  in  the  extreme.     "  I 


worked  in  the  country  once,"  he  said  proudly. 
"  I  know  all  about  the  green  fields  ;  they're 
much  beautifuller  than  London."  This  East- 
end  London  nursing  association  has  con- 
trived, with  its  small  staff  of  seven  nurses  and 
a  lady  superintendent,  whose  central  home 
is  at  49,  Philpot  Street,  Stepney,  to  do  a 
great  work  in  proportion  to  its  means.  In 
the  area  of  seven  districts  of  the  very  poorest 
parishes,  such  as  Poplar,  Stepney,  White- 
chapel,  Shadwell,  and  St.  George's-in-the- 
East,  it  nursed  last  year  641  severe  cases, 
besides  1,495  slight  and  53  infectious  cases, 
for  which  a  special  nurse  is  provided.  No 
time  or  scope  for  drones  here.  But  each 
nurse,  happy  in  the  independence  of  her 
own  little  lodgings,  grudges  neither  care  nor 
trouble,  in  fact  seems  aggrieved  if  her  list  of* 
cases  is  not  so  large  as  that  of  her  sister 
worker.  Especially  are  they  valuable  in 
the  out-patients'  cases,  where  a  bad  finger, 
an  ulcerated  leg,  a  deep  wound,  or  what- 
not, necessitates  medical  treatment,  yet  pre- 
cludes admittance  to  the  hospital.  The 
patient's  wounds  are  dressed  at  the  hospital 
twice  a  week,  but  in  the  interim  he  stands 
a  chance  of  becoming  worse.  He  is  told  to 
return  if  anything  goes  wrong.  But  possibly 
he  is  not  aware  whether  anything  is  wrong ; 
his  finger  is  comfortable,  it  does  not  pain 
him,  how  is  he  to  know  that  it  has,  mean- 
while, gradually  mortified  ?  The  nurse,  how- 
ever, is  always  there  to  dress,  and  bandage 
and  tie  up  when  necessary.  Example  being 
better  than  precept,  her  very  presence  serves 
to  point  a  moral,  "  Likes  the  room  clean, 
does  she  ?  Then  let's  tidy  up,"  is  sometimes 
said  by  the  inmates.  In  one  family  the  hus- 
band, a  sturdy  carman,  regularly  scrubbed  his 
wife's  room,  when  he  returned  from  his  work, 
to  please  the  nurse.  The  wife,  a  fragile, 
lovely  creature,  with  big,  innocent  blue  eyes 
and  golden  hair,  sat  smiling  feebly  at  his 
eflorts.  Poor  little  transparent  woman,  she 
stood  in  need  of  some  such  strong,  honest 
arm  as  that  of  her  husband  to  help  her 
through  her  daily  life-work.  Every  morning 
the  nurse  made  her  bed  and  assisted  her  to 
dress,  for  left  alone  she  was  utterly  incapable 
of  any  such  effort.  The  grateful,  loving  looks 
she  gave  her  helper  at  each  visit  were  a  sight 
to  see.  As  the  nurse,  with  her  quiet  step 
and  placid,  busy  air,  moves  through  the  alleys 
swarming  with  human  life,  bent  on  her  mis- 
sion of  charity,  no  one  need  fear  that  she  will  be 
molested.  The  rough  knots  of  sailors  bandy- 
ing rude  jokes  stand  aside  as  she  passes;  the 
noisy,  wretched  girls  in  showy  dresses,  laugh- 
ing with  the  hilarity  that  is  born  of  gin,  do 
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not  insult  her ;  every  one  knows  her — she  is 
the  nurse  !  Piteous,  indeed,  are  many  of  the 
tales  poured  into  her  willing  ear,  tales  of 
crime,  misery,  shame,  despair;  but  to  her, 
also,  are  revealed  a  thousand  traits  of  the 
innate  sparks  of  goodness  lying  buried  in  the 
depths  of  the  hardest  hearts ;  little  acts  of 
kindness,  of  mercy,  of  love,  glorious  unselfish- 
ness, sublime  realisation  of  brotherhood.  In 
a  small  ground-floor  room  there  lay  dying  a 
young  consumptive  woman.  Her  husband, 
the  steward  of  a  ship,  was  away  at  sea ;  for 
four  months  she  had  had  no  news  of  him. 
Fondly  attached  as  she  was,  gloomy  presenti- 
ments filled  her  mind — he  was  ill,  he  was 
dead,  she  knew  it,  she  felt  it.  Then  she 
began  to  fret,  then  she  caught  cold,  finally 
she  became  seriously  ill.  At  last  one  day  a 
sailor  called.  With  cruel  kindness  he  brought 
her  news  of  her  husband.  He  was  quite 
well,  had  accepted  another  situation  and  gone 
off  on  a  voyage  round  the  world.  "  He  won't 
be  here  for  some  months  yet,  missus,"  the 
sailor  said,  as  he  stood  on  the  doorstep  with 
a  cheery  good-bye.  "  When  he  does  come  I 
shall  be  dead,"  she  thought  with  despair.  He 
had  ceased  to  love  her,  her  simple  dream  of 
wedded  happiness  was  shattered  for  ever. 
She  took  to  her  bed  and  never  rallied  more. 
The  nurse  was  sent  for,  and  now  the  jewel 
of  human  charity  shone  forth.  The  neigh- 
bours in  whose  house  she  lodged  took  turns 
with  the  nurse  to  watch  and  sit  by  her.  They 
gave  her  all  she  fancied,  milk,  beef-tea;  and 
with  pure  and  high-bred  delicacy  allowed  no 
one  to  tell  her  that  she  was  existing  on  their 
charity.  That  poor  bare  room,  in  its  scrupu- 
lous cleanliness  and  order,  with  the  serene 
marble  face  of  the  bright-eyed  girl  lying  among 
the  pillows,  was  surely  specially  the  abode  of 
Christ's  own  spirit,  the  spirit  of  unselfish  love. 
The  visits  of  a  good,  healthy,  energetic 
woman  in  such  wretched  homes  as  we  speak 
of  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated- in  their 
moral  value.  They  have  been  compared  by 
the  poor  to  "  sunshine,"  a  very  beautiful  and 
appropriate  simile.  It  is  too  often  forgotten 
what  the  effect  of  a  constantly  depressed 
mode  of  life  must  be,  where  each  day  follows 
another  with  unbroken  monotony  of  grinding 
work,  just  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together.  Streets  of  poor  people,  all  equally 
poor,  all  engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand  tussle 
against  drink  and  pauperism.  Into  such  lives 
there  comes  no  golden  ideal  of  prosperity 
and  progress,  no  sweetening  and  raising  of 
the  spirit  by  art  or  intellectual  enjoyments, 
no  lifting  from  the  eternal  dead  level;  when 
they  are  sick,   they  are   tempted  to   "  curse 


God  and  die."  How  can  such  people  have 
any  brightening,  cheering  influences  over  their 
sick  relatives,  when  they  sit  huddled  together 
in  one  small  dirty  attic,  with  fusty  rags  hang- 
ing on  a  line  across  the  ceihng,  a.  "^  the  sooty 
windows  hermetically  secured  ?  Either  dis- 
comfort and  noise,  or  perfect  solitude  are  the 
conditions  of  the  suflerer's  existence.  Now 
mark  what  happens  with  the  advent  of  the 
nurse — the  moral  sunshine.  She  admits  air, 
light,  the  necessary  conditions  of  health  ;  she 
institutes  order,  cleanliness,  method,  until 
patients  have  been  known  to  declare  they 
never  knew  what  comfort  was  before.  She 
chats  brightly  and  merrily  where  it  is  desir- 
able, she  teaches  the  mother  how  to  still  the 
cries  of  the  fractious  baby,  gives  good  advice 
to  the  drunken  husband,  has  a  word  and  a 
smile  and  a  helping  hand  for  all.  Can  these 
advantages  be  undervalued,  advantages  of 
prevention  as  well  as  cure  ?  For  numbers  of 
the  cases  now  nursed  at  home  by  the  Asso- 
ciation must  inevitably  have  gone  to  the 
workhouse;  f/ien  at  least  is  the  distinct  saving 
to  the  State.  Again,  we  have  the  unsectarian 
value  of  the  work :  every  one  of  whatever 
religion  or  persuasion  being  equally  helped, 
cared  for,  and,  if  possible,  restored  to  health. 
We  have  the  golden  mine  of  sympathy  bind- 
ing rich  to  poor,  and  showing  so  plainly, 
both  in  the  visits  of  the  nurse  and  of  the  lady 
who  occasionally  accompanies  her  on  her 
rounds,  that  those  who  are  better  off  are  not 
hardened  and  impassible,  but  full  of  sweet 
tenderness  to  their  more  suffering  brethren, 
anxiously  striving  to  mitigate  the  irritation 
against  inequality  of  fortune  and  the  railing 
against  God,  which  is,  alas !  but  too  frequent  in 
the  working  classes.  This  nursing  work,  so 
essentially  the  province  of  woman,  appeals 
to  the  philanthropist  on  the  purest  moral 
and  political  grounds  as  a  preventive  and 
remedial  measure,  to  the  strictly  religious  as 
a  Christian  and  a  noble  work  of  duty,  to  the 
humanitarian  as  a  means  of  raising  the  tone 
and  the  aims  of  the  working  fraternity,  and 
of  filling  their  dreary  dwellings  with  joy  and 
hopefulness,  and  of  decreasing  some  of  the 
inevitable  and  distressing  suffering  that  must 
always  exist  in  large  communities  knit  together 
by  the  bond  of  labour.  But,  alas  !  this  Asso- 
ciation, though  large  in  its  views  and  truly 
catholic  in  its  attempt,  acting  in  unison  with 
the  clergy,  with  sisterhoods,  Bible-readers, 
charity  organization  societies,  and  poor-law 
guardians,  is  hampered  by  poverty.  Money 
does  not  flow  in  through  lavish  channels  as 
the  natural  and  spontaneous  charity  of  the 
public  would  lead  one  to  expect.     Perhaps 
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it  is  too  little  known,  except  among  the  very 
poor  whom  it  benefits ;  perhaps  it  is  over- 
shadowed by  some  of  the  more  sumptuous 
and  grander-sounding  institutions.  Suffice  it 
that  funds  are  sorely  wanted,  and  that  unless 
they  are  forthcoming  the  whole  society  must 
collapse,  and  the  sick  lie  untended  and  miser- 
able in  the  reeking  odours  and  foul  atmosphere 
of  their  homes,  while  the  sunshine  dies  away 


in  the  hearts  of  those  helpless  ones  crying  out 
in  their  pain.  The  number  of  nurses  is 
already  utterly  inadequate  to  the  wants  of 
the  population.  Must  their  efforts,  then,  be 
still  further  diminished,  if  not  absolutely 
annihilated?  Surely  this  would  be  an  insult 
to  kind  hearts  and  helpful  hands,  and  a  con- 
summate blunder  in  the  commonest  principles 
of  humanitarian  economy. 


THE  WOODLAND  SEAT, 


■p^EEP  in  a  wood — I  love  the  spot ! 

'Tis  fairest  far  in  Spring, 
"When  sweet,  from  every  bowery  plot. 
The  golden  finches  sing. 

'Tis  lovely  in  the  Summer  time. 
Thick  set  in  deepest  shade  ; 

Vv'hen  the  year  is  in  its  golden  prime, 
And  verdure  crowns  the  glade. 


In  Autumn,  too,  it  is  a  place 

Of  glorj'  and  of  gloom  ; 
And  there,  the  last  of  all  its  race, 

The  violet  finds  a  tomb. 

In  churlish  Winter's  cheerless  days, 
Chill  seems  the  lonely  glen ; 

And  yet,  withal,  it  hath  a  grace 
That  lingers  even  then. 


IIXII— 49 


And  long* ere  yet  a  floweret  shows. 
Within  the  trim  parterre. 

The  early  primrose  nods  and  blows. 
The  violet  trembles  there. 


S.   G.   GREEN. 
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THE   HIGH  SANCTUARY  AT  JERUSALEM. 


By  Lieut.  C.  R.  CONDER,  R.E. 


THERE  is  perhaps  no  subject  of  antiqua- 
rian research  which  can  claim  to  possess 
a  general  interest  equal  to  that  of  the  site 
of  the  Great  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  reared  by 
Solomon,  and  rebuilt  by  Zerubbabel  and  by 
Herod.  The  restoration  of  its  buildings  in 
accordance  with  the  various  existing  ac- 
comits  has  occupied  the  attention  of  many 
learned  men,  including  the  famous  Jewish 
scholar  Maimonides  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  in  later  times  such  authorities  as 
Lightfoot,  Dom  Calmet,  and  the  numerous 
commentators  who  have  succeeded  them. 
Such  a  restoration  has,  however,  generally 
depended  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  writer,  because  founded,  not  on 
any  acquaintance  v/ith  existing  remains,  but 
on  mere  literary  descriptions  more  or  less 
imperfect  and  difficult  to  understand.  It  is 
not  until  within  the  last  dozen  years  that 
explorers  have  been  able  to  furnish  correct 
plans  and  accounts  of  the  existing  ruins,  and 
thus  to  place  the  subject  on  a  new  and  more 
satisfactory  footing,  the  ascertained  facts  often 
serving  to  elucidate  obscure-  points  in  the 
ancient  descriptions  of  the  edifice. 

The  High  Sanctuary  at  Jerusalem  has  been 
in  all  ages  a  sacred  enclosure.  Even  Hadrian 
erected  a  temple  among  the  desolate  ruins 
of  the  Great  Sanctuary  destroyed  by  Titus. 
Justinian  built  a  cathedral  in  honour  of 
the  Virgin  within  its  precincts,  and  beautified 
the  enclosure  with  gates  and  cloisters.  Omar 
and  'Abd  el  Melek  raised  chapels  over  the 
site  of  the  Holy  House,  and  the  Crusaders  in 
turn  added  other  buildings,  and  enriched 
those  already  existing.  Thus  the  area  of  the 
High  Sanctuary  exhibits  a  confusion  of  struc- 
tures belonging  to  every  age,  from  the  first 
rock-scarpings  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  to  the 
latest  restorations  by  the  Turkish  sultans. 

The  present  paper  is  confined  to  the  con- 
sideration of  those  remains  which  are  un- 
doubtedly of  Jewish  or  pre-Christian  origin, 
and  to  the  description  of  recent  discoveries 
which  throw  light  on  the  position  and 
extent  of  the  Jewish  Temple  and  its  courts. 
It  is  further  proposed  to  show  generally  how 
the  Temple  of  Herod  may  most  probably 
be  reconstructed  on  the  existing  site,  and  by 
what  means  we  may  yet  hope'  to  recover,  at 
least,  the  foundations  of  the  enclosing  courts 
now  probably  hidden  beneath  modern  build- 
ings. The  history  of  the  later  buildings  in 
the  enclosure  forms  a  subject  which  is  en- 


tirely distinct,   and  of  less  general  interest 
than  that  of  the  Temple  itself. 

In  the  year  iS66  the  first  correct  survey  oi" 
the  great  enclosure  was  executed  by  Captain 
(now  Major)  Wilson,  C.B.,  R.E.  Before  the 
publication  of  the  Survey  of  Jerusalem  there 
was  no  authoritative  plan  from  which  to  work. 
Volumes  had  been  written  in  criticism  of 
previous  surveys,  which  were  all  more  or  less 
incomplete,  but  the  whole  of  this  literature 
became  obsolete  as  soon  as  the  Ordnance 
lilap  had  been  made. 

There  were,  however,  many  who  still  dis- 
puted the  facts  ascertained,  and  who  asserted 
that  the  masonry  of  the  great  rampart-walls 
was  not  in  situ,  so  that  no  deductions  could 
be  drawn  from  the  present  lines  of  the  en- 
closure. Again  a  practical  explorer  came  ta 
the  rescue,  and  the  well-known  excavations 
by  Lieutenant  (now  Lieutenant-Colonel)  War- 
ren, C.M.G.,  R.E.,  laid  at  rest  questions  con- 
cerning which  hundreds  of  pages  of  specula- 
tion had  been  published. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Warren's  excavations 
were  carried  out  during  the  years  1S67-8-9. 
The  author  of  this  paper  Avas  his  successor 
in  Palestine,  and  continued  occasional  re- 
searches during  the  years  1873-4-5.  The 
main  results  of  the  survey,  the  excavations,, 
and  the  additional  information  afterwards- 
obtained  may  now  be  briefly  explained. 

The  Haram  es  Sherif,  or  "  High  Sanctu- 
ary," is  a  quadrangle  enclosing  about  35  acres. 
The  rampart  walls  are  about  20  feet  high 
inside,  and  40  to  160  feet  on  the  exterior, 
A  raised  quadrangular  platform,  situated  about 
the  middle  of  the  enclosure,  surrounds  the 
octagonal  building  called  Dome  of  the  Rock, 
built  in  688  a.d.  by  the  Caliph  'Abd  el  Melek,. 
with  the  smaller  Dome  of  the  Chain  to  the 
east.  On  tlie  south  wall  of  the  enclosure 
is  the  Aksah  mosque,  containing  the  remains 
of  Justinian's  Basilica,  and  of  the  Church  and 
Hospice  of  the  Templars.  On  the  east  wall 
is  the  great  porch  called  the  Golden  Gate, 
which  also  appears  to  have  been  part  of  the 
magnificent  works  of  Justinian.  There  are 
many  other  small  chapels  and  monuments  of 
various  dates  within  the  enclosure  which  it  i& 
unnecessary  to  describe. 

The  rampart  walls  are  now  nearly  half 
covered  up  with  the  debris  of  ancient  build- 
ings overthrown  daring  the  many  destructions 
of  Jerusalem.  On. the  east  Captain  Warren^ 
sunk  shafts  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  in  some 
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places  through  a  thickness  of  100  feet  of  rub- 
bish. At  the  south-east  angle  tlie  wall  is 
160  feet  high,  of  which  height  only  80  feet 
is  now  visilile  above  the  ground. 

The  ancient  masonry  dating  from  Jewish 
times  was  visible  above  the  surface  on  the 
south  and  east  before  any  excavations  were 
commenced,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
present  walls  above  the  ground-level  is  of 
much  later  date.  The  smaller,  but  well-cut, 
stones  of  Justinian's  restorations  are  founded 
on  the  older  work  ;  and  above  these,  again, 
is  a  patchwork  of  various  styles  and  various 
dates,  the  battlements  being  the  most  modern 
part  of  the  structure. 

The  Jewish  masonry  has  been  found  rising 
from  the  rock  foundations  in  the  western, 
southern,  and  eastern  walls  of  the  enclosure, 
but  the  present  north  wall  is  not  as  yet 
known  to  be  of  equal  antiquity  with  the 
other  three,  and  there  are  good  reasons  for 
supposing  it  to  be  more  modern.  The  great 
stones  in  the  older  walls  are  never  less  than 
about  3^  feet  in  height,  and  one  course  on 
the  south  side  measures  6  feet ;  while  in 
length  the  stones  vary  extremely,  the  largest 
at  present  known  being  over  t,^  feet  long. 
Enormous  as  these  proportions  are,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  at  Baalbeck  blocks  of 
more  than  double  these  dimensions  exist. 
So  skilled  were  the  ancient  workmen  that  the 
joints  are  often  almost  as  finely  made  as  those 
m  the  masonry  of  the  great  ruined  cities  of 
Central  x\merica,  where  it  is  said  a  knife  blade 
cannot  be  introduced  between  the  stones. 

The  principal  peculiarity  of  the  ancient 
Temple  masonry  is  the  shallow  channel,  or 
draft,  which  runs  round  the  stones,  being 
about  3  inches  wide  and  only  J  inch  deep. 
The  rest  of  the  stone  is  smoothly  dressed,  but 
the  draft  is  finished  with  a  toothed  chisel,  and 
presents  a  regular  criss-cross  pattern  which 
distinguishes  the  masonry  of  the  Jerusalem 
and  Hebron  Harams  from  all  other  drafted 
'  masonry  in  Palestine.  This  drafted  masonry 
used  commonly  to  be  attributed  to  Solomon, 
but  the  best  authorities  are  now  agreed  in 
supposing  it  to  be  the  work  of  Herod,  and 
the  following  are  the  principal  reasons  for 
this  conclusion. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Haram  at  Hebron  is 
ascribed  by  IMr.  Fergusson  and  other  authori- 
ties to  Herod,  and  the  masonry  is  identical 
with  that  at  Jerusalem.  In  the  second  place 
the  masonry  of  the  great  bridge  which  led  from 
the  south-west  corner  of  the  Jerusalem  Sanc- 
tuary to  the  upper  city  is  of  the  same  date 
with  the  wall,  and  Captain  Warren's  excava- 
tions have  shown    that   this   bridije    cannot 


well  have  been  earlier  than  Herod's  time. 
Thirdly,  the  west  wall  of  the  Haram  appears 
to  have  been  built  at  a  late  period  in  the 
history  of  Jerusalem,  for  it  cuts  across  a 
system  of  aqueducts  and  cisterns  belonging  to 
the  ancient  city.  Lastly,  we  may  appeal  to 
Josephus,  who  tells  us  that  Herod  doubled 
the  Temple  enclosure,  and  built  up  the  clois- 
ters from  the  foundations  ( IVars  I.  21,  i ). 

On  the  east  wall  at  the  very  base  Captain 
Warren  discovered  stones  Avith  ancient  He- 
brew letters  in  red  paint,  and  these  have  been 
thought,  by  some,  to  show  that  the  masonry 
must  of  necessity  be  the  work  of  Solomon. 
This  character  was,  however,  in  common  use 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Herod,  and  the  dis- 
covery only  serves  to  show  that  the  wall  -is 
not  later  than  Jewish  times. 

Many  other  details  of  interest  were  found 
during  the  excavations.  Some  of  the  rougher 
masonry  in  the  foundations  Avas  shown  to 
have  been  used  a  second  time,  and  many 
of  the  great  stones  have  been  injured  by  fire. 
Possibly  this  rougher  work  may  have  been 
Solomon's,  and  may  have  been  used  again  by 
Herod  in  its  present  position. 

Two  very  interesting  discoveries  were  made 
outside  the  walls.  On  the  south-west,  the 
pier  of  the  great  bridge  was  found,  and  its 
fallen  voussoirs  lying  on  an  ancient  pave- 
ment beneath  40  feet  of  rubbish.  Through 
this  pavement  Captain  Warren  sunk  a  shaft 
still  lower,  and  found  the  keystone  of  a  yet 
older  bridge  jammed  in  a  rock-cut  drain  at 
the  foot  of  the  wall.  In  the  south-east  corner 
Captain  Warren  recovered  the  ancient  city 
wall  described  by  Nehemiah  and  Josephus, 
with  the  great  projecting  tower  of  Ophel. 
He  found  the  base  of  this  wall  to  be  rouchlv 
constructed  of  concrete,  suggesting  the  hasty 
work  of  Nehemiah's  time,  and  he  traced  the 
junction  at  the  south-east  corner  of  th-e  Haram, 
which  is  thus  clearly  identified  with  the 
south-east  corner  of  Herod's  Temple  enclo- 
sure, where  the  Ophel  wall  joined  the  eastern 
cloister  of  the  Temple  according  to  Josephus. 

Within  the  rampart  walls  the  principal  re- 
mains of  undoubted  antiquity  are  gates  and 
vaults.  There  is,  however,  an  indication  of 
great  importance  to  be  noticed  first,  namely, 
the  width  and  position  of  the  great  bridge  in 
the  south-west  corner.  The  breadth  agrees 
with  that  of  the  central  walk  of  the  royal  clois- 
ter in  Herod's  Temple,  and  the  distance  from 
the  south  wall  equals  the  breadth  of  the  side 
walk  according  to  Josephus.  The  substruc- 
tures inside  the  south  wall  are  also  supported 
on  monolithic  pillars  equal  in  size  to  those 
mentioned  by  the  historian,  which  could  not 
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be  girthed  by  three  men,  and  these  pillars 
are  so  placed  that  they  would  exactly  support 
an  upper  order  in  three  walks  such  as  existed 
in  the  royal  cloister, 

Herod's  Temple  had  two  gates  (called  Hul- 
dah  or  "  mole  "  gates,  because  subterranean) 
on  the  south  side.  On  the  west  were  four 
other  gates,  and  one  on  the  north  and  east 
respectively.  The  southern  and  western 
gates,  with  the  passages  leading  from  them, 
have  been  recovered,  and  of  these  the  most 
interesting  is  the  southern  gate  nearest  the 
west,  generally  known  as  the  Double  Gate. 

This  ancient  gate-house  has  been  indeed 
much  altered  at  a  later  period,  when  Justinian 
built  his  basilica  above  it,  but  even  the  root 
of  the  ancient  chamber  within  is  judged  by 
architects  to  be  the  work  of  Herod  the  Great. 
The  entrance  is  double,  spanned  by  two  great 
lintel  stones  20  feet  long  each,  above  which 
an  ornamental  arch  has  been  built  in  at  a 
later  period.  The  hall  within  the  gate  is 
roofed  with  four  stone  domes  supported  on 
monoliths  which  are  over  6  feet  in  diameter. 
On  one  of  these  domes  the  tracery  is  still  in- 
distinctly visible,  representing  a  vine  with 
bunches  of  grapes  and  geometrical  figures 
resembling  the  ornamentation  on  the  rock- 
sepulchres  of  the  Herodian  period,  near 
Jerusalem. 

The  Golden  Gateway  on  the  east  wall  of 
the  Haram  is  not  now  considered  to  have 
been  one  of  the  ancient  gates.  The  Temple 
gate  on  which  was  a  bas-relief  representing 
Shushan,  the  palace,  opened  due  east  of  the 
Holy  House,  which  the  Golden  Gate  can  never 
have  done.  The  sill  of  this  gate  is  also  high 
above  the  old  rock  surface,  and  higher  than 
the  sills  of  the  older  gateways,  and  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Golden  Gateway  shows  it  to 
belong  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  of  our  era. 

The  mountain  of  the  Sanctuary  is  honey- 
combed throughout  with  rock-cut  cisterns 
and  passages,  of  which  forty  in  all  have  been 
explored.  These  caverns  are  mentioned  in 
the  Mishnah,  and  by  Tacitus,  and  are 
noticed  in  the  fourth  century  with  the  rampart 
walls  as  being  all  then  left  of  the  ancient 
Temple.  Most  of  the  excavations  seem  to 
have  been  originally  intended  as  cisterns, 
but  some  of  them  are  unfitted  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  were  evidently  once  passages, 
especially  one  north  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock 
which  is  130  feet  long,  40  feet  deep,  and  24 
feet  wide.  The  north  end  is  now  closed  by 
a  rude  masonry  wall,  and  it  may  possibly 
extend  farther  in  this  direction. 

Discoveries  of  interest  have  also  been  made 
in  the  north-west  corner  of  the    Sanctuary, 


which  is  bounded  by  a  great  block  of  rock 
artificially  scarped,  and  rising  40  feet  above 
the  inner  court.  This  rock  measures  350 
feet  east  and  west,  and  100  feet  north  and 
south.  The  northern  side  is  also  scarped, 
and  has  been  traced  in  the  interior  of  an 
ancient  double  reservoir  now  existing  beneath 
the  Via  Dolorosa,  near  the  Ecce  Homo  Arch. 
By  careful  tracing  of  the  rock  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  there  is  a  fosse  dividing  the 
Temple  hill  from  the  hill  north  of  it,  the  fosse 
being  165  feet  wide  and  40  feet  deep.  It 
has  been  traced  for  100  yards  west  of  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  Haram. 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  recognise  the 
importance  of  these  discoveries.  In  describ- 
ing Herod's  Temple,  Josephus  repeatedly 
mentions  the  old  fortress  of  Baris,  afterwards 
called  Antonia,  which  protected  the  Sanctuary 
and  stood  on  a  high  rock  at  its  north-west 
corner,  being  separated  by  a  trench  from  the 
northern  hill  Bezetha  ( JVars  V.  4,  i). 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  great  rock  still 
found,  on  which  stand  the  modern  barracks, 
is  the  rock  of  Antonia,  described  by  Josephus. 
It  was  in  this  fortress  that  our  Lord  was 
brought  before  Pilate.  It  was  thither  that 
Paul  was  hurried  up  from  the  Temple  court 
beneath.  It  was  here  that  Peter  lay  in 
prison  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  mark  that  the 
old  gateway  on  the  west  wall,  near  the  north 
end,  still  retains  the  name  Bal>  el  Hadid, 
"  the  iron  gate,"  being  perhaps  identical  with 
"  the  iron  gate  that  leadeth  unto  the  city  " 
(Acts  xii.  10),  through  which  the  angel  led 
Peter  from  his  prison. 

It  had  long  been  suspected  that  the 
ancient  Temple  wall  must  have  been  orna- 
mented, as  is  that  of  Hebron,  with  buttresses 
projecting  from  it  at  intervals.  In  1873, 
this  was  proved  to  have  been  the  case,  tor 
a  portion  ot  the  wall  near  the  north-west 
corner  was  then  discovered  in  situ  at  a  much 
higher  level  than  had  been  found  in  any 
other  place.  The  wall  is  here  hidden  by  a 
small  chamber  built  against  it  outside,  and 
this  chamber  was  reached  by  breaking 
through  the  floor  and  ascending  from  an 
ancient  rock-cut  aqueduct  beneath  it.  The 
wall  of  the  Sanctuary  was  found  to  be  adorned 
by  buttresses  projecting  i^  feet;  they  were 
4^^  feet  in  width  and  8  feet  apart.  This 
arrangement  is  incidentally  mentioned  in 
the  Talmudic  writings. 

A  great  deal  of  careful  labour  has  also 
now  been  devoted  towards  the  examination 
of  the  rock  levels  inside  the  Sanctuary;  and 
by  measurements  taken  on  the  surface,  or  in 
the  rock-cut  cisterns,  as  well  as  by  careful 
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levelling  on  the  present  surface,  it  has  been 
possible  to  determine  the  general  lie  of  the 
rock  with  much  exactitude.  It  is  evident 
that  the  question  is  one  of  great  importance, 
because  unless  we  know  the  position  of  the 
rock  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  proper 
position  of  the  Temple  itself  within  the  enclo- 
sure. Students  w^ho  have  not  had  such  data 
have  suggested  restorations  which  are  prac- 
tically impossible,  because  they  involve  the 
supposition  that  the  Temple  foundations 
were  60  to  90  feet  deep,  and  would  in  some 
cases  make  the  floors  of  the  outer  courts 
lower  than  the  ascertained  surface  of  the 
rock. 

The  outcome  of  these  observations  of  the 
rock  surface  has  shown  the  Sanctuary  hill  to 
be  a  long  narrow  ridge  running  north-west 
and  south-east,  and  having  a  very  steep  slope 
on  the  west  and  a  more  gradual  one  on  the 
east.  The  highest  part  is  the  Sacred  Rock, 
or  Sakhrah,  which  occupies  the  whole  space 
under  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  and  stands  up 
about  5  feet  from  the  floor  of  that  building. 
From  this  point  the  ridge  falls  60  feet  before 
reaching  the  southern  wall,  while  at  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  enclosure  it  is  160 
feet  lower  than  the  top  of  the  Sakhrah.  The 
flattest  part  of  the  hill  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Sacred  Rock  and  immediately  east  of  it. 
The  rock  is  visible  on  the  surface  30  feet 
lower  than  the  Sakhrah  top,  at  a  distance  of 
I  150  yards  to  the  east.  On  the  west,  how- 
ever, the  fall  is  over  20  feet  in  100  feet.  This 
rapid  fall  will  be  found  to  limit  the  position 
of  the  Holy  House  to  a  very  great  extent  on 
account  of  the  foundations  which  would 
otherwise  be  required. 

The  Sakhrah,  which  is  now  the  object  of 
Lloslem  veneration,  is  a  rough  limestone 
rock  scarped  on  the  west  and  sloping  gra- 
dually eastwards.  It  is  said  by  the  Moslems 
to  be  suspended  in  mid-air,  and  has  a  cave 
beneath  it  about  25  feet  square  and  7  feet 
high.  The  pilgrims  believe  that  in  this  cave 
they  are  actually  standing  beneath  the  float- 
ing rock,  and  that  the  side  walls  (which  are 
plastered)  have  merely  been  added  to  allay 
the  fears  of  pilgrims  lest  they  should  be 
crushed.  There  is  a  curious  shaft  which 
leads  from  the  surface  of  the  rock  to  the 
cave,  and  it  is  said  that  beneath  the  marble 
flooring  is  another  shaft  leading  to  an  un- 
known abyss.  The  lower  shaft  (which  has 
never  been  seen  by  any  European)  is  called 
Bir  el  ArivdJi,  "  the  well  of  spirits,"  and  said 
to  lead  to  the  abode  of  the  dead  awaiting 
judgment. 

The  Sacred  Rock  is  supposed  to  have  wit- 


nessed the  ascent  of  Mohammed  into  heaven, 
and  would  have  accompanied  him  had  it  not 
been  held  down  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  whose 
finger-mark  is  still  shown.  It  is  also  the 
source  of  the  rivers  of  Paradise  and  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  world. 

Some  of  the  traditions  thus  cited  can  be 
traced  back  to  Jewish  sources.  The  Sakhrah 
was  venerated  by  the  Crusaders  as  the  site  ot 
the  Holy  of  Holies.  It  was  also  visited  by 
Omar;  and  in  the  fourth  century  a  rock 
called  Lapis  pcrtusiis,  "  the  pierced  stone," 
is  noticed  as  being  held  in  reverence  and 
annually  anointed  by  the  Jews.  The  con- 
text seems  to  identify  this  "  pierced  stone  " 
with  the  Sakhrah,  which  as  above  shown  is 
pierced  by  the  shaft  leading  to  the  cave. 

In  the  Talmud  we  find  mention  of  a  stone 
or  rock  which  stood  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  of 
the  Temple.  It  projected  three  finger-breadths 
above  the  floor  and  was  called  the  "  Stone  of 
Foundation."  It  was  supposed  to  be  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  and  a  little  stream 
flowed  from  it.  From  another  passage  we 
learn  that  it  had  a  cave  beneath,  and  the 
existence  of  the  cave  preserved  the  Ark  from 
any  chance  of  ceremonial  pollution.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  this  cave  was  the  one 
in  which  the  Ark  was  hidden  according  to 
the  Jews,  for  it  never  occupied  its  proper 
place  in  the  third  Temple  built  during  the 
time  of  Herod. 

The  similarity  of  the  traditions  connected 
with  the  Jewish  Stone  of  Foundation  and  with 
the  Sakhrah  is  so  remarkable  that  we  might 
naturally  identify  the  two ;  but  there  is  still 
stronger  reason  for  supposing  the  Sakhrah 
to  mark  the  site  of  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
because  the  position  thus  obtained  for  the 
Temple  and  its  courts  is  the  only  one  which 
will  allow  of  fitting  the  various  known  levels 
of  the  building  with  the  actual  levels  of  the 
rock.  Josephus  tells  us  that  the  Holy  House 
stood  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  It  has 
been  shown  above  that  the  Sakhrah  is  the 
summit  of  the  Temple  hill.  Thus  we  have 
three  reasons  for  there  placing  the  Temple 
itself.  First,  the  necessity  of  adapting  the 
plan  to  the  ground.  Secondly,  the  indica- 
tions obtained  from  tradition.  Lastly,  the 
testimony  of  Josephus  as  to  the  position  of 
the  Temple.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
we  may  safely  assume,  in  attempting  to  re- 
construct the  Temple,  that  the  Holy  of 
Holies  in  Solomon's  Temple  and  in  Herod's 
stood  above  the  present  Sacred  Rock  of  the 
Moslems. 

We  may  now  investigate  a  little  further 
the  position  of  the  Temple  and  its  courts. 
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It  is  evident  that  modern  discoveries  owe 
their  interest  entirely  to  the  light  which  they 
throw  on  the  question  of  the  position  of  the 
Temple  itself.  It  has  perhaps  hardly  been 
recognised  as  yet  how  much  light  the  explo- 
rations have  thrown  on  this  question,  and 
how  far  they  go  towards  the  settlement  ot 
many  disputed  points.  It  will  be  found  also 
tliat  they  give  promise  of  still  more  interesting 
discoveries,  which  may  have  a  yet  clearer 
bearing  on  the  position  of  the  Holy  House, 
the  foundations  of  which  are  very  possibly 
hidden  beneath  the  present  platform  sur- 
rounding the  Sacred  Rock. 

The  sources  of  our  information  as  to 
Herod's  Temple  are  two — the  Talmud  and 
Josephus.  Our  knowledge  as  to  the  earlier 
works  of  Zerubbabel  and  Solomon  is  ex- 
treipely  meagre,  and  as  these  structures  w'ere 
replaced  by  Herod,  who  even  took  away  the 
old  foundations,  vie  cannot  hope  to  recover 
anything  distinctly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
earlier  buildings. 

The  various  accounts  given  by  Josephus, 
though  they  agree  with  the  more  minute 
descriptions  in  the  Talmud,  are  not  by  them- 
selves sufficiently  detailed  to  allow  of  a  re- 
storation being  made  from  them  alone.  They 
are  merely  general  pictorial  sketches  of  the 
Holy  House  and  its  courts,  with  a  few  dimen- 
sions given  in  round  numbers.  We  learn, 
however,  that  the  outer  boundary  was  identi- 
cal Avith  the  present  line  of  rampart,  for 
Josephus  describes  the  great  bridge  on  the 
west,  the  rock  of  Antonia  on  the  north,  and 
the  Ophel  wall  on  the  south-east,  all  of  which 
features  have  been,  as  above  related,  now 
found  in  their  proper  positions. 

The  Mishnah,  or  text  of  the  Talmud,  which 
was  collated  and  published  in  the  second 
century  of  our  era,  contains  constant  refer- 
ences to  the  third  temple,  that  of  Herod.  One 
tract  (Middoth,  or  "measures")  is  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  description  of  the  Temple,  in 
seven  chapters  full  of  minute  details  and 
measurements;  another  tract  (Tamid,  or  "the 
continual")  is  devoted  to  the  daily  service ; 
a  third  (Yoma,  "  the  day  ")  to  the  ceremonies 
of  the  great  Day  of  Atonement ;  and  in 
these  we  fmd  many  valuable  incidental 
notices. 

The  Talmudical  writers  describe  the  clois- 
ters of  the  Temple,  on  the  roofs  of  which  the 
palms  used  at  the  feasts  were  laid  up.  They 
speak  of  the  Doctors  of  the  Law  teaching  on 
the  Temple  steps,  where,  perhaps,  our  Lord 
was  found  by  His  parents  "  hearing  them  and 
asking  them  questions  "  (Luke  ii.  46).  They 
speak  of  the  booths  of  the  money-changers 


(Matt.  xxi.  12),  and  of  the  boxes  where 
the  congregation  placed  their  contributions 
(Mark  xii.  41).  They  describe  the  very 
character  of  the  outer  walls  and  the  red  and 
white  colour  of  the  marble.  They  mention 
the  underground  vaults,  the  drains  which 
carried  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices  to  the 
Kedron  ravine,  and  the  ash  heaps  north  of 
Jerusalem,  which  still  exist.  The  hidden 
passage  from  Antonia  to  the  Temple  is  also 
noticed,  and  the  exhedra,  or  porch,  which 
the  Romans  attacked  during  the  siege,  and 
which  the  Mishnah  calls  Nitzots,  "  the  shin- 
ing." The  general  arrangement  of  the  Temple 
courts  as  described  in  Middoth  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  courts  in  the  temple  at  Siah,  in  the 
Hauran,  which  was  erected  during  the  time 
of  Agrippa,  as  evidenced  by  an  inscription, 
and  which  seems  to  have  been  built  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Jerusalem  Temple.  The  plan  of 
the  latter  has  been  drawn  again  and  again 
with  small  difterences  in  details  which  are 
not  clearly  described. 

The  Jewish  congregation  first  entered  an 
area  500  cubits  square,  surrounded  by  a  wall 
called  soreo^  beyond  which  no  Gentile  might 
penetrate  on  pain  of  death.  The  sfe/^e,  or 
inscribed  pilasters,  bearing,  in  the  Greek 
language,  a  prohibition  to  strangers,  and 
which  were  placed  along  the  soreg,  are  men- 
tioned by  Josephus,  and  one  of  them  was 
actually  found  in  Jerusalem  a  few  years 
since. 

Within  the  sotrg  was  the  Me/,  an  espla- 
nade 10  cubits  wide,  and  beyond  this  were 
twelve  steps  leading  to  a  great  gate  whose 
doors  were  of  gold.  Within  was  a  court 
135  cubits  square,  having  galleries  round  it 
where  the  women  worshipped  apart  from 
the  men.  The  court  was  called  from  these 
galleries  the  Women's  Court,  but  it  served 
for  the  entire  congregation. 

West  of  this  court  a  flight  of  fifteen  steps 
led  up  to  the  bronze  gate  called  Nicanor  and 
to  a  narrow  walk  1 1  cubits  wide,  where  cer- 
tain representatives  of  the  congregation  wor- 
shipped. Beyond  this  rose  a  wall  2^  cubits 
high,  completely  separating  the  Altar  Court 
from  that  of  the  congregation.  On  this  wall 
the  priests  stood  to  bless  the  people. 

Within  the  wall  was  the  Altar  Court,  187 
cubits  long  east  and  west,  by  135  north  and 
south.  The  Holy  House  was  reached  by  twelve 
more  steps,  and  was  100  cubits  long,  100 
cubits  high,  100  cubits  wide  in  front,  and  70 
behind.  The  foundation  was  built  of  solid 
masonry  to  a  height  of  6  cubits. 

The  Talmud  tells  us  that  all  the  steps  were 
half  a  cubit  higli.  Thus  the  Temple  floor  stood 
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22  cubits  cibovc  the  outer  court.'  The  gates 
north  and  south  of  the  Altar  Court  had  ten 
steps^  that  on  the  east  fifteen  steps.  The 
ground  must,  therefore,  we  may  gather,  have 
sloped  more  rapidly  eastward  than  north  and 
south. 

It  remains  only  to  convert  cubits  into  feet, 
and  we  are  able  to  compare  the  section  of 
the  Temple  courts  with  the  ascertained  rock 
levels  in  the  Sanctuary.  The  exact  length 
of  the  cubit  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute,  but 
the  best  determinations  give  it  as  from  16  to 
18  inches,  and  the  difierence  is  not  so  great 
as  to  make  any  radical  difference  in  the 
general  results.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
various  levels  ascertained  agree  very  exactly 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Jewish  account, 
and  the  lie  of  the  rock  has  been  so  far  traced 
as  to  render  it  highly  improbable  that  future 
discoveries  will  disturb  this  result. 

If  we  place  the  Temple  floor  on  the  level 
of  the  top  of  the  Sakhrah,  the  outer  court 
should  be  about  30  teet  lower,  and  the  rock 
falls  30  feet  in  the  required  distance.  The 
level  north  and  south  of  the  Altar  Court  at 
the  bottom  of  the  steps  should  be  15  feet 
lower  than  the  floor  of  the  Holy  House. 
The  rock,  again,  is  found  to  be  15  teet  lower 
than  the  Sakhrah  in  this  part. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  for  supposing 
that  we  have  thus,  at  length,  determined  the 
true  position  of  the  Temple,  but  only  one  of 
the  most  striking  can  now  be  explained.  It 
refers  to  the  great  gate-house  called  Beth 
]\Ioked,  "  house  of  the  hearth,"  which  was 
built  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Altar 
Court.  It  was  here  that  the  Iambs  for  the 
morning  sacrifice  were  kept,  and  here,  seated 
round  the  fire,  the  priests  kept  watch  by  night. 
Under  the  House  Moked  was  a  gallery,  which 
led  to  a  subterranean  gate  called  Tadi,  or 
"  obscurity  "  (probably  because  of  the  dark- 
ness of  the  vault),  and  thence  there  was  an 
entrance  to  a  bath-house,  which  the  priests 
visited  when  requiring  purification. 

Now  north  of  the  Sakhrah  there  is  a  sub- 
terranean passage  (already  described)  130  feet 
long  and  40  feet  deep.  The  end  is  blocked 
up,  and  the  entrance  which  may  have  led  to 
it  is  covered  with  accumulated  rubbish.  There 
are,  however,  two  significant  indications ; 
first  of  all  it  leads  towards  a  gate  in  the 
Haram  wall,  which  is  called  El  Atm,  "  obscu- 
rity,'"' thus  retaining  the  name  of  the  old  gate, 
Tadi ;  secondly,  its  direction,  if  produced, 
intersects  that  ot  another  great  gallery,  which 
Captain  Warren  has  proposed  to  identify 
with  the  bath-house  of  the  Talmud. 

The  southern  end  of  this  passage  has  been 


found  to  be  close  to  the  north-west  corner  of 
the  Altar  Court  on  the  assumption  that  tiie 
Holy  of  Holies  stood  above  the  present 
Sakhrah,  and  it  is  thus  immediately  beneath 
the  probable  position  of  the  Beth  IMoked. 

There  are  some  interesting  indications  to 
be  noticed  in  conclusion,  which  point  to  pos- 
sible future  discoveries  in  the  Sanctuary. 

North-west  of  the  Sakhrah  there  is  a  small 
chamber  rising  above  the  platform,  its  floor 
being  some  15  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
platform  flagstones.  The  floor  is  of  rough 
rock  rising  eastwards,  and  this  appears  at 
one  time  to  have  been  covered  with  flagging, 
or  by  steps.  The  east  wall  of  the  chamber, 
to  within  two  feet  of  the  level  of  the  platform, 
is  also  of  rock,  a  vertical  scarp  finely  dressed, 
and  evidently  forming  part  of  some  ancient 
foundation.  This  discovery,  made  in  1S73, 
serves  to  indicate  how  much  may  remain  to 
be  explored  beneath  the  present  surface  of 
the  platform  surrounding  the  Dome  of  the 
Rockj  for  if  the  Holy  House  had  its  floor 
level  with  the  top  of  the  Sakhrah,  all  the 
levels  of  the  outer  courts  tall  beneath  the 
level  of  the  present  surface  of  the  plat- 
form. 

In  the  eastern  retaining  wall  of  the  plat- 
form there  is  visible  a  doorway  closed  up  with 
modern  masonry.  This  door  leads  probably 
to  a  vault  which  has  never  as  yet  been  ex- 
amined. If  at  any  future  time  some  fortunate 
explorer  should  obtain  access  to  this  vault, 
he  may  perhaps  discover  other  rocky  founda- 
tions which  will  further  clear  up  the  obscurer 
details  of  the  arrangements  of  the  Temple 
courts.  Meanwhile,  it  will  be  granted  that  a 
great  deal  has  been  already  done  to  elucidate 
the  hitherto  vexed  question  of  the  exact  posi- 
tion occupied  by  the  Temple  within  the  area 
of  the  Sanctuary. 

The  Haram  enclosure,  in  the  eyes  of  Mos- 
lems, is  the  second  sanctuary  of  the  world. 
It  is  only  within  the  last  twenty  years  that 
Christians  have  been  admitted  within  its  pre- 
cincts, and  the  idea  of  excavations  being 
carried  on  in  the  Haram  area  is  entirely  im- 
practicable at  present ;  but  events  in  the  East 
succeed  oneanotherwith  startling  rapidity,and 
it  is  possible  that  by  the  exercise  of  tact,  and 
by  carefully  seizing  favourable  opportunities, 
explorers  may  succeed  in  making  yet  more 
valuable  additions  to  our  ascertained  facts 
within  the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation. 
We  now  know,  at  least,  where  to  look  for  the 
foundations  of  the  Temple ;  and  the  future 
will,  we  hope,  show  whether  time  and  man's 
destroying  hand  have  spared  us  any  traces 
of  this  once  stupendous  edifice. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. — SEPARATED. 

AHA,  Widow  Netherby,  how  would  your 
face  have  looked,  I  wonder,  had  you 
been  the  one  to  interrupt  that  little  scene 
whereof  mention  has  been  made  in  the  last 
chapter ;  had  it  been  your  sharp  eyes  which 
had  ferreted  out  the  sweethearts  in  their  re- 
treat, and  your  voice  which  had  broken  in 
upon  the  significant  ominous  whisper,  which 
had  all  but  taken  the  form  of  that  question 
from  which  there  is  no  retreat  ? 

You  and  your  teaching,  your  maxims  and 
axioms,  your  cautions,  injunctions,  and  what 
not  are  thrown  to  the  winds  now.  Nancy's 
hands  are  fast  in  Dick's,  and  Nancy's  cheeks 
are  wet  and  her  eyes  are  brimming,  and  she 
has  shown — which  is  far  better  than  saying — 
that  he  has  stolen  her  heart. 

They  did  not  finish  their  interview. 
Neither,  I  fancy,  minded  very  much  about 
that.  They  sat  silent  by  each  other's  side 
during  the  short  hour  which  elapsed  before 
bed-time,  and  it  was  understood  without 
words  that  he  was  to  return  and  complete  his 
wooing.  Hope  and  anticipation  rang  even 
in  the  parting  farewell. 

"  I'll  come  soon,  Nancy,  sooji." 

He  was  not  bidden  to  delay. 

Now  at  last  behold  this  young  idler,  this 
wayAvard  useless  boy,  possessed  by  a  pure, 
noble,  spirit-stirring  emotion.  Now  see  him 
hfted  out  of  himself,  superior  to  sordid  ambi- 
tion, roused  out  of  slothful  inactivity.  He 
will  begin  to  live  from  this  instant,  he  tells 
himself.  He  v/ill  labour,  he  will  work,  he 
will  go  about  on  his  daily  rounds  with  zest, 
eagerness,  delight.  He  has  Nancy  to  toil 
for,  Nancy  to  dream  of.  He  has  a  home  to 
look  forward  to  and  to  fit  himself  for — and, 
moreover,  he  has  to  make  that  home  worthy 
of  the  woman  who  is  to  adorn  it. 

It  is  nothing  that  the  hills  are  lonely  now, 
the  hours  of  solitude  are  no  longer  wearisome 
nor  his  days  monotonous.  He  thinks  of 
her,  the  look  she  bestowed  upon  him  at 
parting,  the  tremulous  confession  of  her  eyes, 
the  quivering  lip,  the  surrendered  hand. 
Memory  provides  in  all  of  this  a  feast  he 
could  not,  would  not  share  with  any  com- 
rade. He  travels  far  and  wide  with  his  dogs 
along  the  roads — they  must  not  roam  the 
moor  now — and  to  one  and  another  the 
friendly  word  and    touch  is  given,  as  they 


cluster  round  his  heels.  In  the  long  light 
evenings  he  sets  to  work  to  cultivate  the 
little  garden  round  the  cottage,  singing  the 
while  snatches  of  the  airs  that  were  Nancy's 
favourites.  A  rustic  bridge  is  put  up  over 
the  stream,  which  rises  from  the  little  well  in 
front  of  the  plateau.  The  well  is  cleared,  and 
planted  round  with  primrose-roots.  For  why? 
Perchance  Nancy  will  gather  their  blossoms 
in  the  spring. 

The  while  he  turns  his  hand  to  one  and 
another  of  these  little  jobs,  he  meditates  and 
plans.  He  does  not  take  his  mother  into 
confidence,  well  knowing  what  the  result  of 
such  a  step  would  be,  but  he  turns  care- 
fully over  in  his  mind  a  project.  He  will 
make  James  Gait  his  friend,  and  James  will 
be  sure  to  see  that  somehow  or  other  the 
marriage  can  be  made  to  come  off. 

The  return  of  Lord  Gait  and  his  family  to 
the  Castle  is  daily  to  be  looked  for,  and  for 
once  no  one  has  a  greater  interest  in  it  than 
Dick  Netherby.  He  has  returned  home 
at  his  master's  bidding — in  reality  at  Nancy's 
bidding,  but  who  is  to  know  that? — he  has 
returned,  and  he  wishes  to  show  it,  and  also 
to  make  up  by  present  diligence  and  at- 
tention to  his  duties  for  past  neglect.  They 
all  notice  the  change ;  his  mother,  the  Mc- 
Clintocks,  and  one  and  another  about  the 
place  take  heed  that  Dick  has  lost  his 
lazy  look  and  listless  air,  and  that  he  is 
turning  over  a  new  leaf  in  more  than  one 
respect.  They  think  he  must  have  been 
disgusted  with  city  life,  and  that  he  has  at 
last  learned  by  experience  that  there  are 
worse  places  in  the  world  than  old  Castle 
Aird.  Even  Marion  is  gratified  by  finding 
him  so  cheerful — albeit  she  avers  that  had 
it  been  London  instead  of  Glasgow  her  son 
had  been  visiting,  he  would  not  have  been 
so  well  content  to  return  to  the  hum-drum 
neighbourhood — but  the  McClintocks  and 
the  rest  of  the  people  about  openly  congratu- 
late the  keeper  on  his  improved  looks  and 
tastes. 

"  There  was  naethin'  in  Glasgow  to  beat 
auld  Galloway,  Dick,  I  tak'  it."  Rob,  the 
manager,  had  been  so  well  pleased  with  the 
youth's  reappearance  and  its  results  that  he 
spoke  quite  in  the  voice  Dick  had  known  of 
old.  *'  A'  the  gran'  sichts  ye  saw  there,  a' 
their  crinkum-crankums  could  na'  keep  ye 
frae  us,  eh  ?     To  think  o'  that  !  " 
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"  Look  elsewhere  !  "  repeated  Nancy  with  a  start. 


"I  saw  but  one  sight  worth  the  seeing," 
replied  the  young  man,  with  a  flush  on  his 
cheek  and  a  glow  in  his  eyes  that  would 
have  betrayed  him  to  any  one  less  dull  of 
perception  than  his  auditor.  (Honest  Rob 
did  not  think  himself  dull,  as  we  know,  but 
it  must  be  confessed  that  things  had  been 
pretty  barefaced  at  the  Home  Farm  before 
they  came  under  his  notice.)  He  saw  no- 
thing now. 

"  Aweel,"  he  rejoined  placidly,  "  thon's 
my  ain  opeenion.  There's  but  ae  sicht 
worth  the  seein',  an'  that's  the  road  hame 
again.     I'm  for  nane  o'  your  Glasgow's." 

So  none  of  them  knew,  or  cared  to  know, 
the  secret  that  Dick  was  burnino;  to  tell.  He 
would  fam  have  had  a  friendly  jest  on  the 
subject ;  he  would  have  enjoyed  a  little 
inquisitivenessand  cross-questioning;  he  even 
courted  these,  but  they  came  not.  To 
Marion,  indeed,  no  hints  were  dropped,  but 
with  others    our  young   keeper  was   by  no 


means  so  reticent,  and,  indeed,  with  his 
heart  full  of  the  one  subject,  an  occasional 
overflow,  provided  it  were  only  occasional, 
would  have  been  a  relief.  But  since  this  was 
not  attainable  by  accident — and  since  he 
hardly  cared  to  make  a  formal  confession — 
he  managed  to  do  without  sympathy.  His 
own  thoughts  were  sufficiently  pleasant  com- 
panions. As  he  went  about  his  daily  tasks 
fancy  carried  him  off  beyond  the  blue  range 
of  hills  to  the  north,  straight  into  the  little 
parlour  where  Nancy  sat.  He  would  wonder 
what  she  was  doing  at  one  hour  or  another. 
Was  she  thinking  of  him,  wearying  for  him, 
wondering  when  he  would  return  ?  Would 
they  speak  of  him  in  the  family  circle  ? 
Would  he  be  missed,  wanted  ?  Would  the 
projects  that  had  been  in  store  while  he  was 
there  have  been  carried  out  ?  Who  would 
take  his  chair  at  the  supper-table,  and  pro- 
pose the  evening  walk? 

To  all  such  questions  there  could  be  no 
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answer  but  such  as  conjecture  could  frame ; 
but  since  it  is  of  import  to  our  story  that  we 
should  know  what  Dick  Netherby  could  not, 
let  us  take  the  chance  denied  the  lover. 

It  is  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the 
sun  is  gently  sinking  westward  in  a  golden 
haze,  lighting  up  every  spire  and  roof  in  the 
city,  and  streaming  into  the  little  faded, 
dusky  room  in  Sauchiehall  Street,  which, 
with  its  four  straight  walls,  shabby  furniture, 
and  viewless  windows,  had  been  of  late 
transformed  for  two  young  hearts  into  a 
Paradise. 

Somewhat  drearily  the  party  now  assemble 
there.  True  there  is  a  show  of  cheerfulness ; 
Janet  and  Jemima  do  their  best  to  prattle ; 
and  Sandy  takes  possession,  in  so  far  as  he 
can,  of  their  guest — but  it  is  dull  work.  He 
had  begun  in  time,  he  had  sped  homewards 
from  the  station  directly  the  train  had  borne 
Dick  out  of  sight  ;  but  he  had,  so  far,  made 
no  way.  Chattering,  pestering,  ogling  as 
occasion  offered,  he  had  tried  his  utmost  to 
follow  the  track  taken  by  his  resolute  and 
successful  rival,  and  he  was  but  barely  tole- 
rated.    However,  he  v/ould  not  despair. 

"Look  here,"  he  said,  "girls;  here  is  a 
ploy  for  us  all.  I'll  stand  tickets  for  the 
Christy  Minstrels  to-morrow  night,  and  we 
can  go  out  now  and  get  them." 

He  had  addressed  them  all,  but  he  was 
looking  at  one  only,  and  Nancy's  answering 
look  of  scorn  and  indignation  he  never  for- 
got nor  forgave.  She  meant  it  to  be  merely 
one  of  reproach,  poor  girl ;  she  felt  that  her 
recent  sorrow  and  loss  were  being  underrated 
by  such  a  proposal,  and  would  fain  have 
hidden  even  from  herself  any  mingling  of 
another  feeling ;  but  the  truth  flashed  out  of 
her  eyes  without  her  knowing.  They  said 
plainly,  "  Who  would  care  to  go  anywhere 
with  only  you  ? "  and  so  young  Andrews 
understood  them.  It  was  what  no  temper 
could  stand. 

"You  won't  go?"  he  repHed  slowly.  "Oh! 
— Well,  I  am  sure.  Miss  Nancy,"  biting  his  lip, 
"  I  meant  no  harm  ;  I  could  not  tell  that  you 
would  take  it  so.  'Tis  a  pity  Netherby  is  not 
here,  but  it  is  not  my  fault ;  I  did  not  send 
him  away,  though  you  look  as  if  you  thought 
I  did.  I  am  sure  I  would  bring  him  back  if 
I  could — anything  to  please ;  but  since  I 
can't,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  visit  it  upon  me  ; 
come  now,  is  it  ?" 

He  was  vouchsafed  no  reply. 

"Well  then,  you  see  that?  Now  take  my 
advice,  miss,  and  remember  the  good  old 
saying,  'There's  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as 
ever  were   caught.'     Netherby's   gone,   and 


you  have  seen  the  last  of  him.  Pluck  up 
heart,"  jeeringly,  "  and  look  elsewhere." 

"Look  elsewhere!"  repeated  Nancy  with 
a  start. 

"Ay,  look  about  you." 

"  Look  elsewhere !  I  understand,  Mr. 
Andrews.  I  see  what  you  mean  now.  'Look 
elsewhere '  means  that  you  are  tired  of  me, 
and  would  prefer  my  room  to  my  company. 
I  understand  you,  sir,  and " 

— "  Oh,  I  say  !  do  you  though  ?  " 

"  Very  well  indeed,"  said  the  girl,  with 
spirit.  "  You  have  been  very  plain  all 
through.  I  am  to  '  look  elsewhere '  for  a 
welcome  and  a  lodging,  and  I  will H^ 

She  had  raised  her  voice  unconsciously, 
and  the  last  words  fell  full  on  the  ear  of  an 
auditor  for  whom  they  had  not  been  in- 
tended. 

CHAPTER  XX. "would    NANCY  BE   A  FOOL?" 

"  What's  that,  what's  that  ?"  exclaimed  old 
Mr.  Andrews,  who  had  entered  unperceived 
in  the  heat  of  the  altercation,  and  who  now 
stood  still  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  aghast 
no  less  at  the  tenor  of  the  sentence  than 
at  the  tone  and  attitude  of 'the  speaker. 
"  Sandy — Nancy — girls  !  what's  the  meaning 
of  this  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  sir,  nothing,"  replied  Sandy 
impudently.  "  Nancy  and  I  were  having 
our  bit  of  chaff,-  that  was  all.  Eh,  Nancy, 
w^asn't  it  so  ? "  winking  to  her  to  hold  her 
tongue. 

"  What  was  he  saying  to  you,  Nancy,  my 
dear?"  inquired  the  kind-hearted  little  grocer, 
not  altogether  convinced  by  his  son's  asser- 
tion. "  He  has  been  teasing  you,  I  doubt. 
Ay,  that's  it ;  I  can  tell  by  your  face. 
Never  do  you  mind  him,  though,  my  lassie. 
What !  look  elsewhere  for  a  welcome  and 
a  lodging?     Hoots  fye  !  when  Dick  comes 
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"  When  Dick  comes  again  !  "  repeated 
Sandy,  turning  a  look  of  pretended  astonish- 
ment on  the  speaker.  "  When  Dick  comes 
again,  did  you  say?  Oh  !  you're  joking,  I 
presume.  There's  no  word  of  Dick's  coming 
again,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  Is  there  not,  then  ?  "  said  Mr.  Andrews, 
much  diverted.  "Is  there  not,  Nancy? 
Eh  ?— What  ?— Well  ?— Oh  !  I'm  not  to  let 
on,  I  suppose.  There's  Janet  as  douce  as  a 
kirk-clock,  and  Jemima  too.  Trust  tlie 
womenfolks  for  keeping  a  secret." 

"  A  secret !  "  His  son  again  repeated  the 
words,  looking  from  one  to  the  other  as  he 
did  so.  "  A  secret !  Well,  this  is  rather 
queer,    to  my  mind.     /  have   heard  of  no 
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secret ;    and  what's   more,    I  doubt   if  Dick 

has.     What  the What  d'}-e  mean  by  all 

this,  I'd  like  to  know  ?  Speak  out,  can't 
you,  some  of  vou.  There's  no  sense  in 
i-iddles." 

"There  may  not  be  sense,  but  whiles 
there's  very  good  nonsense,"  responded  old 
]\Ir.  Andrews,  enjoying  the  scene,  and  not 
disposed  to  cut  it  short,  "  That's  as  folks 
think.  I'm  fond  of  a  riddle  myself;  but  I'm 
thinking  you  must  be  a  wee  thing  dull,  stupid- 
like, Sandy,  my  man,  if  this  riddle  takes  you 
long  to  unreel." 

"  Come,  Sandy,"  whispered  Janet,  taking 
note  that  things  were  more  serious  than  her 
father  saw.  "  Come,  now,  are  you  not 
thinking  of  going  out?" 

"It's  too  fine  a  night  to  stop  in  the  house," 
added  Jemima. 

"  Is  it  though  ?  None  of  you  seemed  to 
think  so  a  few  minutes  ago,"  rejoined  the 
A'oung  man,  now  thoroughly  out  of  humour. 
■"  Stop  that,  I  say  ;  what  are  you  pinching 
me  for?''  as  a  light  finger  was  laid  on  his 
arm.  '•  You  are  all  in  league,  I  see.  Let 
me  alone,  you  girls,  I  want  to  speak  to  father 
— not  to  any  of  you.  Will  you  tell  me, 
father,"  returning  doggedly  to  his  point,  "will 
you  tell  me  what  you  meant  by,  '  When  Dick 
comes  back  again '  ?  AVho  said  he  was  ever 
coming  back?  One  thing  I  know,  he  may 
Avait  a  bonnie  while,  if  he  waits  till  I  ask 
him." 

"  Like  enough,  Sandy,  if  he  waits.  The 
query  is,  loillho;  wait?  I'm  no  prophet,  nor 
the  son  of  a  prophet,  but  if  I  was  called  upon 
to  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  I  don't 
imagine  it  would  take  me  very  long  to  make 
it." 

Titters  from  the  sisterly  pair,  and  a  deeper 
dye  on  Nancy's  brow. 

"There's  for  you,  now,"  continued  the 
speaker,  nodding  his  head  delightedly. 
"You  brought  him  here  once,  Sandy,  and 
he'll  doubtless  consider  that  he  can  bring 
himself  another  time.  Eh,  Nancy  ?  Hoots, 
we  are  all  among  friends,  my  girl.  Take  no 
offence — none's  meant." 

"Stop  a  bit,  though."  It  was  not  until 
now  that  Sandy  could  interjDose,  but  he  took 
the  opportunity  which  the  general  laugh  oc- 
casioned. "  Stop  a  bit,"  he  said  ;  "  you  are 
in  a  mighty  hurry  with  your  conclusions,  but 
there  are  others  besides  you  who  have  eyes  in 
their  heads.  You  are  joking  Miss  Nancy 
here  about  my  friend,  and  as  he  is  my  friend,"  ' 
■with  emphasis,  "  I'm  bound  to  speak  the  truth 
about  him.  None  of  you,"  looking  round 
scornfully,  "  none   of  you   had   ever   heard 


Dick  Netherby's  name  until  I  brought  him 
to  the  house.  You  think  yourselves  mighty 
clever  and  you  think  I'm  mighty  stupid ; 
but  for  all  that,  I'm  the  only  one  here 
present  who  can  tell  any  single  thing  about 
Dick,  except  just  as  he  has  appeared  in 
this  house  during  a  week's  visit.  What's 
that?  Eh?"  pressing  his  advantage  as  he 
marked  the  vague,  creeping  uneasiness  which 
stole  over  the  looks  of  each,  as  they  stealthily 
sought  to  see  what  each  other  thought. 
"D'ye  take  me  now?"  pursued  the  youth. 
"  Who  would  not  behave  nicely  when  out 
on  a  holiday,  and  in  the  presence  of  ladies  ? 
Who's  going  to  show  their  peccadillos  then  ? 
It's  not  very  pleasant  for  me — and  I'd  have 
hekl  my  tongue  if  others  had  held  theirs — 
but  since  you've  driven  me  to  it  you  may 
hear  the  truth.  If  Dick  Netherby  has  been 
fooling  you,  Nancy,  don't  be  fooled.  He  can't 
marry.     He  has  no  mone}';  and  he — drinks." 

There  was  a  general  subdued  exclamation, 
and  Nancy  rose  and  left  the  room. 

"  There,  now  she's  gone,  I  can  speak 
freer,"  continued  Sandy,  hiding  his  chagrin 
under  a  pretence  of  relief.  "  She  won't 
hearken  to  a  breath  against  him,  I  suppose. 
So  be  it.  I  have  done  my  part,  and  mayhap 
she  may  be  more  reasonable  by-and-by. 
Tell  her  this,  some  of  you — tell  it  her  in 
a  quiet  moment,  when  she'll  take  it  in — that 
Netherby's  not  the  man  for  her.  He's  not  a 
bad  chap,  so  far  as  he  goes,  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  he  just  loafs  away  his  time  from  one 
week  to  another,  and  drinics  all  he  can  get  to 
pass  away  the  time."  Which  was  sadly  true, 
as  the  reader  knows. 

"But,  bless  my  soul!"  cried  little  Mr. 
Andrews,  in  consternation.  "  What — what 
— what  time  of  day  is  this  to  come  with  such- 
a-like  tale  ?  Here's  a  young  man  been  in 
our  house  for  six  or  seven  days,  sitting  at 
our  table,  sleeping  beneath  our  roof — come 
as  your  friend,  Sand}^ — and  made  free  to 
joke  and  chaff  with  your  sisters  and — and 
Nancy,  and  not  a  whisht  of  anything  amiss  ! 
Then,  all  in  a  glisk  of  time,  we  are  to  hear 

that  he  is — is No;  I'll  not  believe  it — ■ 

I'll  not  believe  it.  I  should  have  been  told 
before ;  I'll  not  believe  it  now.  Talk — talk — ■ 
talk,"  stuttered  the  good  man,  with  honest 
heat — "talk  of  shutting  the  stable-door  when 
the  steed  is  stolen  !  The  steed  is  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  the  stable  by  this  time,  I 
trow." 

"  More  fool  she,"  muttered  his  son,  frown- 
ing ;  "'  and  more  fools  every  one  of  you.  I 
know  who  I  think  to  blame.  Why,  it  ap- 
pears that  you  all  suspected  what  the  fellow 
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was  after,  and  allowed  it  to  go  on,  and  never 
so  much  as  said  a  word  to  me.  Of  course  I 
Avould  have  put  a  stop  to  it  at  once.  I  could 
have  put  a  spoke  in  Dick's  wheel  fast  enough, 
if  any  one  had  had  the  sense  to  give  me  a 
hint.  How  was  I  to  know?  It  was  no 
business  of  mine.  It  wasn't  likely  that  I 
was  to  be  prying  and  watching  about  the 
doors  here,  when  I  had  come  up  for  a  jolly 
good  time,  and  to  enjoy  myself  with  my 
friends.  I  could  not  be  bothering  my  head 
about  Dick  Netherby  and  his  nonsense.  I 
had  other  things  to  think  about.  Now  you 
see  what  you've  done  !  " 

He  had  turned  the  tables  successfully : 
each  one  who  listened  felt  more  guilty  and 
wretched  than  the  other. 

"  It's  beyond  me,"  murmured  the  old  father 
at  last.  "  It's  altogether  beyond  me.  A  fine 
strapper  Hke  yon  !  A  well-behaved,  civil- 
spoken,  quiet,  pleasant  young  fellow  !  I  liked 
Dick  Netherby ;  I  liked  his  ways.  I  thought 
he  would  have  made  a  good  husband  and  a 
kind  one ;  but  if  he  drinks  !  Oh,"  with  a 
groan,  "say  no  more,  Sandy;  say  no  more. 
No  drunkard  shall  ever  enter  these  doors  to 
take  away  one  of  my  children,  or  one  who's 
as  good  as  mine," 

"  Drunkard  !  I  did  not  say  Dick  was  a 
drunkard " 


—"  God  forbid  !- 


— "  I  only  said  he  was  inclined  that  way. 
You  should  not  take  a  word  up  like  that. 
I  never  meant  it  to  be  thought  further  than 
that  a  glass  hei;^  and  a  glass  there — fud- 
dling away  in  the  daytime  and  going  to  bed 
half-seas-over  at  night  isn't  the  way  to  get  on 
in  the  world.  A  man  has  no  business  to 
take  a  wife  unless  he  can  keep  her  decently." 

"  A  man  has  no  business  to  take  a  wife," 
interrupted  his  father,  with  a  sternness  and 
authority  he  had  seldom  if  ever  manifested 
before — "a  man  has  no  business  to  take  a 
wife  unless  he  fears  God  and  intends  to  do 
his  duty  in  that  station  of  Hfe  in  which  it  has 
pleased  God  to  place  him.  Ay,  )'ou  may 
look,"  for  his  daughters  as  well  as  his  son 
had  raised  their  eyes,  "  you  may  look ;  you 
are  not  accustomed  to  hear  me  speak  like 
this  ?  That's  true  ;  I  ought  to  make  my  mind 
clear  on  such  subjects  oftener  far  than  I  do. 
I  am  weak  and  backward — a  poor  waverer, 
like  yourselves;  and  the  world's  strong,  and 
Satan's  busy  with  us  all.  You  know  that  I 
work  hard  and  that  I'm  fond  of  my  siller — 
for  whilk  the  Lord  pardon  me.  You  know 
that  I  have  aye  thought  too  much  of  this 
life  and  its  cares,  its  thorns  and  briars  that 
do    but   choke   up    the    good   seed   of    the 


Word.  You  know  all  that.  But  you  do 
not  know  the  grief  of  heart,  the  pangs  and 
the  wrestlings,  the  prayers  and  the  tears  ;  my 
bairns,  you  know  nothing  of  these.  I  have 
been  a  sober  man,  and  done  my  neigh- 
bour no  harm,  so  far  as  I  know.  I  have 
done  my  duty  by  you  all,  insomuch  as  a 
poor  sinful  human  being  can  do  it ;  but  what 
is  that  at  the  best  ?  The  heart  is  evil — evil 
to  the  core;  and  there  is  but  One,"  looking 
reverently  upwards,  "  but  One  who  knows, 
and  One  who  can  make  clean  and  pardon, 
for  '  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  His  Son, 
cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.'" 

The  two  girls  rose  and  silently  took  their 
father's  outstretched  hands. 

"  My  lasses,"  he  said,  as  they  stood  by 
his  side,  "  my  dear  children,  mind  what  I 
am  saying  to  you  now.  Let  no  man  beguile 
you  with  a  show  of  respectability  and  decent 
behaviour.  Wait  and  watch  before  you 
plight  your  troth  to  any  one  who  seeks  it. 
Don't  look  at  trifles;  don't  mind  a  bit  of 
temper ;  don't  expect  a  man  to  be  always 
smirking  and  smiling,  but  see  what's  beneath 
the  surface.  Stick  to  chaj-ader,  and  to  cha- 
racter founded  on  religious  principle  zxi<^  Gos- 
pel truth.  That's  the  thing,  my  dears — the 
one  thing  needful.  Never  be  ashamed  to 
own  you  think  it  so.  Maybe  I  haven't  ever 
said  a  word  of  this  to  any  of  you  before ;  if 
not,  I  ought  to  have  said  it,  and  I  ask  you  to 
forgive  me  for  being''  so  neglectful ;  but  if  I 
never  have,  and  if  I  never  should  again — for 
who  knows  what  a  day  may  bring  forth,  and 
what  time  may  be  given  to  us  to  fulfil  our 
best  intentions? — if  not,  take  this  to  your 
hearts,  for  it's  true  as  Heaven  above  us,  there 
is  no  surety,  no  safeguard  for  any  child  of 
man  unless  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  is  at  work 
within  his  breast — unless  he  has  learned  to 
know  his  own  utter  weakness  and  insuffi- 
ciency, and  throw  the  burden  of  his  sin  upon 
the  Lamb  that  was  slain ;  unless  he  has  cast 
his  anchor  upon  the  Rock — the  unchange- 
able, everlasting  Rock  of  Ages." 

The  solemnity  of  the  scene  brought  mois- 
ture to  the  eyes  of  all,  with  the  exception 
of  young  Andrews,  who,  awkwardly  shifting 
from  one  foot  to  the  other,  sat  internally 
wondering  what  had  induced  so  extraordinary 
an  outburst  on  the  part  of  his  usually  easy- 
going parent.  After  the  prolonged  pause  which 
seemed  due  to  so  affecting  an  appeal,  he  was 
about  to  rise,  when,  anticipating  his  intention 
of  slipping  away  to  avoid  more,  his  father 
accosted  him  in  lighter  accents. 

"  Sandy  thinks  we  are  wandering  from  the 
point,"  he  said.     "  And  maybe,   Sandy,  ray 
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man,  you  are  saying  to  yourself  that  for  one 
who  has  thus  expressed  himself  I  have  shown 
no  great  consistency  in  admitting  young 
Netherby  to  Nancy's  friendship  upon  your 
password.  I  admit  it,  sir;  I  admit  it.  I 
was  hasty,  and  am  like  to  rue  my  haste  ;  and 
she's  like  to  rue  it  too,  which  is  worse.  But 
there  was  something  about  Dick — there  was 
that  about  the  lad  that  took  us  all  by  storm. 
He  seemed  so  cheery,  so  steady,  so  wise-like, 
and  so  set  upon  her,  that  it  was  just  a  treat  to 
see  the  two  of  them.  Troth,  and  it  did  my 
heart  good  to  see  the  care-not-for-nobody 
style  in  which  the  callant  made  love.  It 
seemed  a  Providence  for  Nancy,  too,  poor 
thing  !  I  was  proud  to  think  of  her  doing 
so  well ;  and  I'll  not  deny  that  I  was  well 
enough  content  it  should  all  have  come  about 
beneath  my  roof.  I  was  bewitched,  I  think. 
Aweel,"  with  a  sigh  ;  "  it's  over  now,  over 
now.     You  say  he  drinks " 

— "  '  Drinks  ' — drinks — I  said  he  took  his 
glass.  Surely  a  man  may  take  his  glass,  and 
take  it  pretty  regular  too,  without  it  being  all 
over  the  country  that  he  drinks." 

" '  Drinks  '  was  your  word  for  all  that,  Sandy. 
However,  we'll  not  differ  in  the  main.  He 
takes  his  glass  then.  Say  he  takes  his  glass 
now,  now  when  he's  young,  strong,  hearty, 
needs  nothing,  wants  nothing ;  what  will  he 
do  when  he  is  old,  decrepit,  weak  ?  He  takes 
his  glass,  you  say,  for  want  of  something  else 
to  do.  Has  he  no  work  to  do  ?  Has  he  no 
home  to  go  to  ?  Has  he  not  a  good  situa- 
tion, a  kind  master,  excellent  wages,  a  parent, 
relations,  friends  ?  A  glass — what  has  the 
likes  of  him  to  do  with  a  glass  ?  " 

"  Well,  well,  I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  I 
wish,"  said  Sandy  uneasily,  "  that  I  had  said 
nothing  about  it.  'Pon  my  word,  it's  a 
nuisance  to  be  taken  up  like  that ;  Dick  is 
no  worse  than  others.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
Nancy  Irvine  I'd  have  held  my  tongue.  You 
had  no  call  to  make  complaint  of  him  in  this 
house,  at  any  rate,"  offended  into  a  passing 
loyalty  to  his  absent  friend. 

"  No  indeed,  none  whatever." 

"Well,  just  let  that  girl  up-stairs  know, 
that's  all.  That's  the  whole  that  need  be 
said  about  it." 

"  Let  Nancy  know  !  You  have  let  her 
know  yourself  in  plenty.  What  else  did  she 
leave  the  room  for?     Eh,  poor  thing  !  " 

"  What  I  mean  is,  you  keep  her  up  to  it. 
I'll  tell  Master  Dick  he  need  not  bother  his 
head  to  think  of  her,  and  the  whole  thing  will 
die  out  of  itself,  if  only  Nancy  will  not  be  a 
fool." 

But  would  Nancy  be  a  fool  ? 


CHAPTER    XXr. — "there's    VOUR    ANSWER." 

It  was  somewhat  awkward  for  young  An- 
drews, already  half  afraid  of  what  he  had 
done,  even  while  devoutly  hoping  that  the 
mischief  he  had  made  would  work  its  full 
results — it  was  somewhat  awkward,  we  say, 
to  be  confronted  on  the  very  first  moment  of 
his  return  to  the  Port  by  Dick  Netherby's 
bold,  handsome  face,  beaming  all  over  with 
welcome.  That  the  welcome  was  not  alto- 
gether nor  entirely  for  his  friend  person- 
ally, made  matters  no  better.  He  felt  in- 
stinctively who  had  the  largest  share  in  those 
affectionate  inquiries,  for  whose  sake  was  that 
foolish  wistful  timid  hesitation,  and  he  could 
almost  have  shaken  from  his  hand  the  brawny 
fingers  which  gripped  it  so  closely,  and  whose 
language  was,  "So  I  would  hold  Nancy  if  I 
could." 

How  had  Dick  known  he  would  be  there  ? 
He  had  told  no  one  he  was  coming,  for 
indeed  until  the  night  before  he  had  himself 
not  known  ;  and  yet,  apparently  awaiting  his 
arrival,  as  the  coach  drew  up,  stood  the  very 
man  whom  of  all  others  he  wished  to  avoid. 
Sandy,  you  see,  could  not  tell  that  it  would 
have  been  all  the  same  whatever  day  he  had 
selected  ;  that  as  soon  as  it  began  to  be 
probable  his  friend  might  reappear,  Dick 
nightly  met  the  coach,  and  his  efforts  were 
rewarded  on  the  proverbially  lucky  third 
occasion  of  his  crossing  the  moor. 

Eager,  if  general,  interest  was  now  mani- 
fested in  all  that  Andrews  had  left  behind, 
and  he  found  it  vain  to  try  to  escape.  As 
much  as  he  could  he  parried,  however. 
"Well?"  Oh  yes,  everybody  was  well. 
"And  going  about  as  usual?"  Of  course, 
going  about  as  usual.  "  Had  they  sent  any 
messages  ? "  Oh,  as  to  that,  nobody  ever 
gave  messages  nowadays. 

"  Sometimes  they  send  them  though, 
Sandy." 

"  Sure  enough ;  but  I  can't  call  to  mind 
anything  special,  upon  my  word.  I  came 
away  in  a  hurry." 

"  That  was  it,  was  it  ?  But,"  pursued  the 
inquirer,  unwilling  to  feel  disappointed, 
"  there  are  a  heap  of  things  I  want  to  know 
about.  Has  Miss  Janet  found  her  brooch 
yet  ?  and  your  father  his  spectacles  ?  I  re- 
membered as  soon  as  I  had  started  that  they 
were  in  a  bowl  on  the  mantelpiece." 

"  Oh,  well,  never  mind  that.  I'm  tired  and 
hungry.  I  suppose  you  will  come  in  and 
have  something,"  not  over-graciously.  "  Come 
along  then." 

"What   was    Nancy   about?"   demanded 
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Dick  at  last,  and  the  red  in  his  cheek  showed 
what  the  effort  cost  him. 

"  Nancy  ?  Oh,  she's  all  right.  Now  don't 
bother,  like  a  good  fellow,  till  I  have  liad  my 
supper.  Come  along  in.  Hey,  Peggy," 
summoning  bis  old  serving  woman,  "  here 
I  am,  you  see,  and  here  is  Mr.  Netherby, 
Get  us  something  to  eat  as  fast  as  you  can — ■ 
never  mind  A\hat — for  we  are  hungry  and  not 
particular." 

Without  giving  time  for  further  importuni- 
ties, Andrews  then  proceeded  to  bustle  about, 
open  letters,  interrogate  his  factotum,  and 
run  his  eye  over  the  ledger.  After  which  he 
carried  his  portmanteau  up-stairs,  .and  was 
heard  moving  about  overhead. 

Dick  sat  still.  He  was  not  as  a  rule  slow 
of  comprehension,  but  on  the  present  occa- 
sion he  scarcely  knew  what  to  make  of  the 
reception  he  had  met  with.  It  was  not  the 
air  of  friendly  warning  which  Andrews  had 
assumed  when  in  Glasgow  that  now  charac- 
terized him  ;  from  the  moment  of  their  meet- 
ing he  had  looked  flurried  and  agitated ;  he 
had  seemed  unwilling  to  meet  Dick's  eye. 
He  should  do  it,  however,  and  should  have 
to  speak  of  Nancy,  whether  he  would  or  not, 
and  accordingly  the  young  man  had  barely 
reappeared  ere  she  was  named. 

Andrews  took  no  notice. 

"  Bless  you,  man,  have  you  not  a  word  of 
her — or  from  her — or — or  anything  ?  "  cried 
the  lover,  losing  patience  at  last.  '•  You 
know  well  enough  how  matters  stand  between 
us :  I  made  no  secret  of  my  mind  to  you,  or 
to  any  of  them.  If  it  had  not  been  for  my 
being  hurried  away,  and  that  it  was  scarce 
decent  to  be  courting  a  girl  within  ten  days 
of  her  father's  being  laid  in  his  grave,  I'd 
have  had  her  promise  by  this  time.  Surely 
she  did  not  let  you  go  without  some  kind 
word," — he  stopped  abruptly. 

"I  think,"  rejoined  his  friend  slowly  and 
coldly,  "  I  think  you  are  crazed,  Dick 
Netherby.  What  is  all  this  about?  Did  I 
not  warn  you  from  the  first  that  you  were 
wasting  your  time,  and  spoiling  your  holiday 
for  nothing?  You  would  not  take  a  telling, 
so  I  let  you  go  on " 

— "  You  let  me  go  on  ! "  cried  Dick  with  a 
laugh  of  contempt.  "  You  let  me  go  on  ! 
Very  much  obliged  to  you,  I  am  sure,  for  the 
kind  permission,  but  I  doubt  if  it  was  ever 
asked." 

"  Stop  a  bit.  You  met  Nancy  at  my 
father's  house,  and  let  me  tell  you  that  if  my 
lather  had  had  the  slightest  notion  of  any- 
thing more  between  you  than  a  passing 
amusement " 


"  Passing  amusement !     The  devil  !  " 
"  Look  here,  Dick,"  said  Sandy,  with  a  sud- 

you  suppose 


den  change  of  tone  ;  "  how  do 


that  word  would  have  sounded  in  the  ears  of 
Nancy  Irvine  ?  Do  you  know  who  she  is — 
the  daughter  of  '  Pious  Peter,'  the  godliesl 
man  in  Dumbarton  ?  Do  you  imagine  we 
would  sanction  a  match  between  you  and 
one  of  Peter's  family  ?  You  should  have 
heard  my  father  last  night.  Faith,  you  would 
have  had  your  eyes  opened  and  your  under- 
standing too,  if  you  had  heard  the  good  man 
lay  it  off  from  his  arm-chair.  It  was  as  good 
a  sermon  he  gave  us  as  if  he  had  been  born 
to  the  pulpit.  And  what  was  it  about  ?  You 
and  the  likes  of  you.  You  don't  get  a  girl- 
out  of  his  house  for  your  wife,  young  man,  I 
can  tell  you." 

It  was  a  crushing  and  most  unexpected 
blow,  for  Dick  had  fancied — and  justly — that 
he  was  a  favourite  with  all  the  party. 

"  Was  Nancy  there  ?  "  Avas,  however,  all 
he  said. 

''  In  the  room  ?  No,  I  don't  think  she 
was,"  replied  Andrews,  after  a  short  hesita- 
tion, during  which  he  debated  whether  truth 
or  falsehood  midrt  serve  his  turn  best,  "  I 
don't  think  she  was." 

"  She  had  no  hand  in  it  ?  " 

"No  hand  in  the  discourse?  Of  course 
not." 

"  You  are  sure  of  that  ?  " 

"  Of  course — of  course.     What  then  ?  " 

"  Then  " — Dick  drew  a  long  breath  and 
looked  at  his  companion  steadily — "  then 
you  and  your  father  may  just  understand 
this,  for  once  and  altogether.  X  don't  listen 
to  discourses  of  that  sort  except  they're  from 
the  lips  of  the  woman  I  love.  Your  father, 
Sandy,  is  a  very  worthy  man,  he  was  A'ery 
kind  to  me,  I  thought  he  liked  me, — but  that 
is  neither  here  nor  there.  Nancy  is  old 
enough  to  judge  for  herself,  and  I  can  man- 
age my  own  affairs.  Why,  man,"  with  a 
nervous  effort  to  turn  earnest  into  jest, 
"why,  man,  what  a  fright  you  gave  me  !  " 

"  'Tis  a  pity  you  won't  take  a  fright  then," 
rejoined  Andrews  drily.  "  Some  folks  have 
skins  like  leather,  and  you  may  cut  them  over 
and  over  again,  and  they'll  be  none  the 
worse.  Cannot  you  understand  that  this  must 
go  no  further,  you  "■ — pulling  up  ere  the  word 
"  fool "  escaped  him,  for  something  in  the 
f.xce  opposite  made  him  beware. 

"jVo  /"  shouted  Dick,  jumping  to  his  feet, 
and  banging  his  fist  down  upon  the  table  till 
the  glasses  on  it  rang  again.  "  No — No,  sir. 
There's  your  answer.  I'll  not  understand,  I 
don't  choose  to  understand  anything  of  the 
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kind.  I  am  not  to  be  dictated  to  on  this 
subject  by  you  or  any  of  your  family.  I'll 
go  my  own  way  in  spite  of  you  all ;  and  you 
will  be  good  enough  in  the  future  to  mind 
your  own  business,  Mr.  Sandy  Andrews,  and 
to  let  mine  alone."'  * 

"T-et  yours  alone?  Very  well,"  rejoined 
Sandy,  a  shade  paler  than  usual.  "  Very 
well ;  I  have  no  temptation  to  meddle  with  it, 
I  can  assure  you.  'Tis  a  bad  one  at  the  best, 
and  not  at  all  what  I  care  to  have  a  hand  in. 
You'll  go  your  own  way,  you  say  ?  Go,  then  ; 
go  to  Nancy  and  see  what  she'll  say  to  you. 
What — what's  this  for  ; "  for  Dick  had  risen 
at  the  word,  and  was  moving  towards  the 
door. 

"  I  am  going,"  he  said. 

"  Going — where?" 

"  To  Nancy." 

"  One  would  think  he  was  starting  on  the 
instant!."  exclaimed  Andrews,  disconcerted 
but  incredulous,  while  Cunning  whispered, 
"  If  he  goes  now,  he  conquers."  "  One  would 
imagine  he  was  already  upon  the  road  !  Don't 
be  a  fool,  Dick.  We  have  both  of  us  been 
warm  and  talked  nonsense.  Cool  down, 
man,  cool  down  ;  get  back  into  your  chair 
again  and  think  it  over." 

Dick  shook  him  aside  angrily.  "  I  have 
nothing  to  think  over.  You  may  have  been 
deceiving  me — but  you  may  not.  At  any 
rate,  I  am  off  to  make  sure." 

4        


"  But  you  can't  be  off  till  to-morrow  morn- 
ing.    There  is  no  coach." 

"  I  am  not  going  by  coach.  Let  go,"  aj 
Sandy,  following,  caught  his  sleeve.  "  Let 
go,  I  say,"  said  Dick  furiously,  "  Let  go, 
or •" 

Sandy  let  go. 

For  fully  five  minutes  he  followed  the  re- 
treating figure  with  his  eyes,  uncertain  what 
to  think,  and  unv/illing  to  think  anything 
distasteful  to  himself, 

"  What  is  he  up  to,  I  wonder?"  he  muttered. 
"  He  has  not  taken  the  road  to  Castle  Aird. 
Can  it  be  possible  he  can  mean  to  go  to 
Glasgow  on  his  feet? — Pooh,  he's  dreaming. 
Dreaming,  or  drunk.  Let  me  see,  has  he 
had  anything?  Not  here.  But  that's  not  to 
say  he  may  not  have  had  his  drop  before  I 
came.  He  walks  straight  enough.  There 
he  goes, — but  he'll  not  go  far.  He  Vv^ould 
never  go  through  with  anything,  A  pig- 
headed brute  that  I'm  well  quit  of.  If  he 
does  take  his  way  to  Nancy  he'll  find  a 
hotter  reception  awaiting  him  than  he  has 
bargained  for ; — but  he'll  never  go — no,  he'll 
never  go.  He'll  be  here  again  to-morrow  ; 
and  maybe  in  time  he'll  be  cured  of  his 
fancy,  and  we'll  jog  along  as  we  did 
before." 

With  which  conclusion  the  young  trades- 
man returned  to  the  parlour  and  his  hitherto 
neglected  supper. 
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DIOGENES,  walking  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion with  a  friend  through  a  country 
tair,  and  observing  ribbons,  and  looking- 
glasses,  and  nut-crackers,  and  fiddles,  and 
hobby-horses,  and  many  other  giracracks,  is 
said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  Lord,  how  many 
things  are  there  in  this  world  of  which  Dio- 
genes hath  no  need ! "  The  great  cynic's  mode 
of  life  was  very  inexpensive,  and  his  habitation 
so  humble  that  with  us  it  would  evade  the 
visits  of  even  an  English  tax-collector.  The 
life  of  Diogenes  was,  in  fact,  scarcely  such  an 
one  as  would  suit  me  in  all  particulars ;  but 
I  confess  that  I  do  often  envy  him  that  sub- 
lime content  which  lay  at  the  root  of  his 
nature.  With  the  rest  of  mankind,  the  feel- 
ing is  not.  How  many  things  can  we  do  with- 
out ?  but,  How  many  things  can  we  gather 
together  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness?  The 
philosophy  of  the  ancients  was  altogether 
wiser  than  our  own  in  this  respect,  "What  an 
answer  was  that  which  Aristippus    made  to 


one  who  condoled  with  him  upon  the  loss  of 
a  farm  !  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  I  have  three 
farms  still,  and  you  have  but  one ;  so  that  I 
ought  rather  to  be  afflicted  for  you,  than  you 
for  me,"  Content  is  the  only  true  riches ; 
with  it  man  is  enabled  to  battle  against  every 
vicissitude  of  fortune,  without  it  he  is  the 
sport  of  every  wave  of  circumstance, 

"  Poor  and  content,  is  rich,,  and  rich  enough  ; 
But  riches,  endless,  is  as  poor  as  winter. 
To  him  that  ever  tears  he  siiall  be  poor." 

One  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  content 
is  our  inability  to  fix  the  precise  limit  of 
worldly  prosperity  which  shall  make  us  happy. 
We  are  uncertain  whether  the  exact  sum  cor- 
responding with  our  idea  of  perfect  happiness 
is  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum  or  fifty 
thousand.  The  man  who  lives  from  hand  to 
mouth  sees  the  very  El  Dorado  of  existence 
in  the  first-named  sum,  while  he  who  already 
enjoys  it  laments  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
keep  up  both  a  town  and  a  country-house 
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like  his  neighbours.  Bolh  are  consequently 
miserable,  for  the  spirit  of  thankfulness  hath 
its  abode  in  neither.  Content  is  impossible 
so  long  as  there  is  a  craving  for  something 
beyond.  Strip  the  mask  from  every  man  we 
meet,  and  we  should  be  filled  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  petty  desires  and  ambitions 
which  rule  his  soul.  With  one,  the  acme  of 
social  distinction  is  to  be  presented  at  court  j 
with  another,  it  is  obtaining  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  while  a  third  would  die  happy  if  only 
he  could  be  elected  mayor  of  his  native  town : 
and  when  the  honour  has  been  obtained  in 
each  case,  the  recipient  is  amazed  on  disco- 
vering that  he  is  not  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes, 
that  in  fact  he  remains  exactly  what  he  was 
before — a  very  ordinary  personage  indeed. 
Nay,  he  is  more  discontented  than  ever,  for 
his  idol  has  been  shattered,  and  he  has  no- 
thing to  put  in  its  place.  So,  the  man  who 
is  resolutely  determined  to  have  his  name  in 
the  newspapers  at  all  cost  must  pass  through 
many  bitter  moments  of  humiliation,  when 
editors  take  a  view  of  his  personal  importance 
essentially  different  from  his  own.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  types  of  men  who  stand 
in  the  way  of  their  own  happiness.  One  has 
health,  but  covets  riches  ;  one  has  wealth, 
but  would  exchange  it  all  for  the  rude  health 
of  the  ploughboy.  Money  is  sometimes 
terribly  hard  to  carry,  and  could  the  poor  but 
fairly  assess  the  weight  of  the  burden  in  too 
many  instances,  they  might  well  thank  God 
for  preserving  them  from  riches. 

The  basis  of  all  content  is  a  clear  con- 
science, and  the  sun  never  rises  but  it  reveals  a 
thousand  blessings  to  him  who  possesses  that. 
These  blessings  are  common,  it  is  true,  but 
they  are  none  the  less  valuable.  A  cup  of 
water  in  the  desert  to  a  dying  man  is  worth 
more  than  all  the  wealth  of  the  Indies.  It  is 
the  commonness  of  our  blessings — their  ever- 
lasting recurrence — which  causes  us  to  under- 
value them.  What  would  not  the  deaf  man 
give  to  enjoy  that  concord  of  sweet  sounds 
m  nature  which  makes  harmony  in  our 
ears?  What  would  not  the  blind  man 
give  to  see  the  glories  of  that  panorama 
which  is  constantly  open  to  our  vision  ? 
Rejoice,  O  man,  even  if  thou  art  afflicted,  if 
thy  senses  are  yet  preserved  to  thee.  There 
are  still  a  thousand  things  which  demand 
from  thee  a  thankful  and  grateful  emotion. 
And  for  him  who  hath  perfect  health,  both  of 
mind  and  of  body,  the  world  teems  with 
causes  of  thankfulness  ;  only  the  blessings 
are  despised  because  they  are  so  profuse. 
Let  such  ponder  the  words  of  Izaak  Walton 
on  these  same  common  and  universal  bless- 


ings. "  For  most  of  them,"  he  quaintly 
says,  "  because  they  be  so  common,  most 
men  forget  to  pay  their  praise,  but  let  not 
us  ;  because  it  is  a  sacrifice  so  pleasing  to 
Him  that  made  that  sun  and  us,  and  still  pro- 
tects us,*  and  gives  us  flowers,  and  showers, 
and  stomachs,  and  meat,  and  content,  and 
leisure  to  go  a-fishing."  Even  from  the  sel- 
fish point  of  view,  discontent  is  unprofitable, 
and  can  never  pay  ;  it  is  sure  to  disorder  the 
liver,  or  the  stomach,  or  some  other  portion 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  body,  with  the  inevit- 
able result  of  shortening  life. 

Besides,  what  have  we  to  complain  about? 
We  have  troubles,  it  is  true,  but  are  we  the 
only  people  visited  by  them  ?  What  matter 
if  our  neighbour  sets  up  his  carriage  a  little 
earlier  than  we  do?  It  will  probably  be 
taken  in  execution  before  the  paint  is  quite 
dry;  and  if  not,  the  coachman  may  be  one 
whose  services  we  are  not  at  all  anxious  to 
engage — to  wit,  grim  Care.  We  must  learn 
the  lesson  that  a  man's  wealth  consisteth  not 
in  the  abundance  of  those  things  which  he 
hath.  Whenever  the  feeling  of  envy  towards 
an  individual  rises  up  in  the  breast,  let  us  at 
once  check  it  by  asking  ourselves  whether 
the  fortunate  one  is  altogether  such  as  he 
seems,  or  whether  he  may  not  have  his 
skeleton  too,  which  troubles  him  far  more 
than  our  own  afflicts  us.  We  are  too  much 
in  the  habit  of  thinking  our  miseries  un- 
matched, and  comparing  them  with  the 
fancied  happiness  of  others.  Socrates  asked 
a  questioner  whether,  if  all  the  men  in  the 
world  should  come  and  bring  their  grievances 
together,  of  body,  mind,  fortune,  sores,  ulcers, 
madness,  epilepsies,  agues,  and  all  those 
comm.on  calamities  of  beggary,  want,  servi- 
tude, imprisonment,  and  lay  them  in  a  heap 
to  be  equally  divided — would  he  be  willing 
to  share  alike  and  take  his  portion  ?  With- 
out question  he  would  prefer  to  remain  as  he 
was.  Let  the  grumblers  regard  the  matter 
in  the  same  light,  and  there  will  be  much  less 
of  dissatisfaction  in  the  world.  The  misery 
of  others  is  unseen  and  impossible  to  be 
calculated  ;  hence  the  common  error  of  not 
making  sufficient  allowance  for  it.  Even  in 
enlightened  England  what  myriads  are  lead- 
ing lives  of  unmitigated  toil  and  bitter  hard- 
ship !  Let  him  who  repines  at  his  compara- 
tively happy  lot  consider  the  case  of  those 
who  go  down  the  mines  with  their  lives  in 
their  hands,  or  the  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands in  the  squalid  districts  of  London  who 
can  scarce  earn  enough  to  keep  soul  and 
body  together,  and  who  pray  daily  for  release 
from  that  life  which  God  intended  should  be 
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healthful  and  joyous.  A  comparison  of  our 
own  estate  with  that  of  others  will  lead  us  to 
be  saitisfied  with  such  things  as  we  possess. 
yEsop  tells  us  that  when  the  fox  complained 
for  want  of  a  tail,  the  mouldwarp  was  very 
wroth  with  him  and  his  companions  :  "  You 
■complain  of  toys,  but  I  am  blind ;  be  quiet." 
It  is  the  way  of  the  world  ;  and  that  same 
'lesson  of  quietude  is  the  hardest  which  the 
gods  ever  set  mankind  to  learn. 

Now  in  great  things  one  can  sometimes  be 
patient,  and  thus  gain  the  mastery.  It  is  the 
smaller  matters  which  harass  us.  Let  us 
regard  for  a  moment  one  aspect  of  this  ques- 
tion in  which  I  own  it  is  very  difficult  to 
cultivate  a  spirit  of  content.  I  refer  to  the 
necessity  constantly  arising  of  forgiving  one's 
friends.  This  is  ofttimes  much  more  difficult 
than  to  forgive  one's  enemies.  Friends  have 
•a  way  of  making  us  look  more  foolish  than 
foes  are  able  to  do — a  result  which  should 
by  all  means  be  avoided,  for  a  man  would 
rather  die  in  a  duel  than  be  declared  practi- 
cally defunct  by  ridicule.  First  there  is  the 
social  friend,  who  is  noticeable  rather  for  the 
length  of  his  advice  than  the  value  of  it.  He 
is  to  be  met  with  at  every  turn,  always  ready 
to  profifer  advice,  and  always  inimical  to  our 
soul's  contentment.  Some  of  the  most  un- 
pleasant moments  of  our  lives  have  been 
those  in  which  he  has  button-holed  us,  having, 
as  he  said,  a  duty  to  perform, — "  I  am  very 
sorry,  but  I  feel  that  I  should  not  be  doing 
the  duty  of  a  friend  did  I  not  say  that,"  &c., 
■&C.  We  know  the  rest.  Then,  too,  if  there 
he  anything  supposed  to  be  derogatory  to 
•our  character,  by  some  remarkably  fortuitous 
concourse  of  circumstances  it  reaches  one's 
friends  with  wonderful  velocity,  and  by  some 
•equally  singular  process  they  lose  no  time  in 
making  known  to  us  the  intelligence.  These 
benevolent  individuals  are  always  with  us  at 
two  periods  of  our  lives,  if  at  none  others  : 
once  when  we  are  in  trouble,  to  blame  us  for 
being  there,  and  to  console  us  with  the  re- 
flection that  if  we  had  followed  their  advice 
such  a  catastrophe  would  never  have  hap- 
pened ;  and  secondly,  when  success  smiles 
upon  us,  to  share  in  our  good  fortune,  and 
remind  us  that  the  grand  result  is  exactly 
what  they  had  always  predicted.  Everything 
these  friends  do  is  malapropos  ;  in  fact,  their 
very  existence  is  malapropos  ;  yet  unfortu- 
nately the  race  is  not  dying  out.  And  so  we 
can  only  go  on  hoping  for  that  social  millen- 
nium to  arrive,  when  other  people  shall  know 
more  about  their  own  business  than  they  do 
about  ours. 

The  literary  friend,  again,   is  a  great  tax 
XXll-50 


upon  one's  patience.  He  has  written  a  bad 
book,  and  is  the  only  person,  apparently, 
unaware  of  the  fact.  The  burden  of  his  life 
is  put  into  the  query,  "  Have  you  read  my 
book  ?  "  and  whether  we  have  or  have  not  we 
are  equally  unfortunate.  If  we  have  read  it,  we 
have  taken  our  punishment  already ;  if  we 
have  not,  it  is  yet  to  come.  It  is  a  terrible 
responsibility  for  any  editor  to  assume,  that  of 
first  giving  the  dignity  of  print  to  such  writers 
as  those  of  whom  we  are  discoursing  ;  for  he 
lets  loose  upon  the  whole  circle  of  relatives 
and  friends  of  the  author  a  tide  of  egotism 
that  threatens  to  engulf  all  the  minor 
lights  of  literature,  Shakspeare,  Bacon,  Car- 
lyle,  and  others.  In  season  and  out  of 
season,  that  first  poem  or  paper  will  be 
thrown  at  unoffending  heads,  and  persons 
who  have  never  hitherto  wished  the  literary 
fledgling  harm,  will  bitterly  regret  the  day 
when  he  first  soared  into  the  empyrean  by 
means  of  a  goose-quill.  Daniel  O'Connell 
once  effectually  settled  a  conceited  literary 
friend  of  this  description.  "  I  saw  a  capital 
thing  in  your  last  pamphlet."  "Did  you?" 
eagerly  replied  the  delighted  author.  "  What 
was  it  ?  "  "A  pound  of  butter  !  "  remarked 
the  imperturbable  Daniel.  The  friendly 
adviser  in  the  political  arena  is  likewise  an 
enemy  to  the  content  of  others.  He  is  gene- 
rally out  of  office — a  pillar  of  unrecognised 
or  unappreciated  genius ;  and  his  style  is  as 
follows  : — "  As  a  sincere  friend  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  at  the  head  of  her 
Majesty's  Government  (or  at  the  head  of  the 
Opposition,  as  the  case  may  be) — as  a  sincere 
friend  of  the  party  to  which  both  he  and  I 
belong — I  warn  him  that  the  course  he  is 
pursuing  is  detrimental  to  the  very  interests 
he  has  at  heart,  and  fraught  with  disastrous 
consequences  to  the  country."  Yet,  after  all 
the  unpleasant  prophecies  of  the  legislative 
Cassandra,  the  world  goes  on  pretty  much  the 
same  as  before.  Undismayed,  however,  by 
his  previous  failures,  he  still  continues  his 
vaticinations.  He  does  not,  indeed,  seem 
happy  unless  he  has  work  of  this  kind  on 
hand.  Life  has  no  charms  for  him  except  in 
so  far  as  he  can  make  it  miserable  for  other 
people.  He  considers  that  his  constituents 
are  very  highly  favoured,  for  have  they  not 
the  honour  of  sending  to  the  Legislature  a 
representative  who  is  the  very  salt  of  that 
august  body,  and  whose  powers  of  incisive 
criticism  can  alone  keep  the  Government 
straight  ? 

The  foes  of  content  could  be  multiplied 
at  will,  for  they  are  numberless.  The  man 
of  sedentary  pursuits  is  especially  liable  to 
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them.  The  labour  of  his  brain,  if  it  be  his 
lot  to  live  in  London,  is  daily  interrupted  by 
a  hundred  discordant  cries.  Perhaps  the 
worst  of  all  these  enemies  is  the  German 
band.  I  am  speaking  now  generically,  for, 
of  course,  there  are  scores  of  these  bands ; 
and  I  dare  hazard  the  assertion  that  in  every 
individual  band  there  is  one  player  at  least 
destitute  of  the  soul  of  harmony,  who  will 
persist  in  performing  half  a  note  fiat.  This  is 
generally  the  artist  who  makes  up  by  volume 
what  he  lacks  in  accuracy  of  sound.  While  I 
write  I  can  witness  beneath  my  very  window 
unmistakable  signs  that  the  evil  is  not  yet 
stamped  out.  Those  six  stereotyped  bronzed 
faces  are  before  me.  The  leader,  with  a  smile 
that  is  "child-hke  and  bland,"  gives  the  word 
of  command,  and  those  formidable  instru- 
ments which  have  never  yet  been  tuned  into 
harmony  since  the  career  of  German  bands 
was  inaugurated,  are  produced  and  set  in 
battle  array.  A  blast  of  something — cer- 
tainly not  harmony — assails  the  ear,  and  I 
am  ready  to  fly  from  the  scene,  wildly  asking, 
Who  shall  "  pluck  the  rooted  sorrow  from  the 
brain?"  As  the  strains  of  "  The  Watch  by 
the  Rhine  "  float  up  to  my  windov/,  I  wish 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  these  six 
German  patriots  in  particular  would  watch 
by  their  favoured  Rhine  for  ever.  I  should 
be  perfectly  happy  to  hear  of  their  exploit. 

This  case  is  but  typical  of  a  hundred 
others  which  disturb  us,  and  prevent  that 
repose  and  content  of  the  spirit  which  are 
desirable ;  and  although  the  serene  mind  is 
superior  to  circumstances,  my  mind  is  not 
always  serene.  But  the  schooling  is  not 
without  its  value,  for  it  is  worth  while  to 
obtain  control  over  self.  The  real  struggle 
lies  with  petty  annoyances.  While  we  theo- 
rise how  to  scale  the  mountain  we  stumble 
over  the  molehill,  forgetting  that  the  moun- 
tain raised  by  an  enemy  is  not  of  absolute 
necessity  so  troublesome  as  the  molehill  cast 
up  by  a  friend. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  then,  how 
are  we  to  subdue  our  discontents  ?  Hear  Avhat 
old  Dekker  says,  when  he  sings  so  musically 
of  this  much-prized  "  sweet  content :  " — 

"  Art  thou  poor,  yet  hast  thou  golden  slumbers  ? 
O  sweet  content ! 
Art  thou  rich,  yet  is  thy  mind  perplexed? 

O  punishment! 
Dost  thou  laugh  to  see  how  fools  arc  vexed 
To  add  to  gulden  numbers,  j;oldcn  numbers  ? 
O  sweet  content ! 

"  Canst  drink  the  waters  of  the  crisped  spring? 

•      O  sweet  content ! 

Swimniest  thou  in  wealth,  yet  sink'st  in  thine  own  tears  ? 
O  punishme'.t ! 

Then  he  that  patiently  want's  burden  bears, 
I    Ho  burden  bears,  but  is  a  king,  a  king  ! 
*■  O  sweet  content !  " 


The  old  dramatist  is  the  true  moralist. 
To  every  man  born  of  woman  there  comes 
trouble  of  some  kind ;  but  it  is  easily  borne 
when  the  heart  is  kept  fresh  and  green. 
Once  the  lesson  is  mastered  that  the  roots  of 
peace  are  in  the  breast,  and  that  they  cannot 
be  disturbed  by  outward  tumult  and  storm, 
and  a  man's  course  is  comparatively  easy. 
He  will  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and 
undergo  his  troubles  bravely,  as  becomes 
a  man.  An  ancient  writer  justly  remarked 
that  even  as  threshing  separates  the  corn 
from  the  straw,  so  by  crosses  from  the 
world's  chaff  are  we  born.  The  threshing 
process  may  be  painful,  but  it  is  necessary  in 
order  to  discover  the  good  grain  that  is  in 
us.  Let  no  man,  then,  complain  that  his 
way  is  troublesome  ;  for  it  is  by  such  a  way 
that  the  strong,  manly  virtues  are  developed. 

Of  practical  means  for  the  acquisition  of 
content  there  are  many.  Cheerful  and  con- 
stant labour,  with  a  moderate  use  of  the 
luxuries  and  enjoyments  of  hfe,  is  one  of  the 
most  potent.  The  busy  man  has  little  time 
for  despondency.  Tired  with  his  labours, 
he  is  visited  by  sweet  and  refreshing  sleep, 
and  rises  on  the  morrow  with  the  lark,  ready 
for  the  round  of  daily  duty.  He  has  a  stake 
in  life,  and  in  his  work  he  finds  happiness. 
A  sound  body  and  a  healthy  mind  generate 
content.  The  pleasures  which  a  man  thus 
endowed  enjoys,  bring  a  keener  zest  than 
the  epicure  has  ever  known  or  can  conceive 
of.  Another  help  to  content  is  to  value  more 
highly  that  which  we  have,  and  not  to  place 
a  fictitious  value  upon  those  things  which  we 
have  not,  but  vainly  aspire  after.  In  many 
cases,  were  the  exchange  effected,  we  should 
immediately  pray  to  return  to  our  former 
state.  And,  again,  let  the  idea  sometimes 
enter  our  minds  that  of  such  things  as  we 
have  we  are  unworthy.  No  man  has  a  right 
to  covet  wealth,  honour,  or  power,  unless  he 
has  proved  himself  a  wise  custodian  and 
steward  of  the  treasure  already  committed  to 
his  charge.  What  man,  thus  questioning 
himself,  can  a-ffirm  that  in  all  respects  he  has 
well  and  perfectly  acquitted  himself  of  his 
responsibilities? 

Once  more,  a  humble  but  not  a  servile 
spirit  is  a  great  begetter  of  content.  It 
prepares  us  for  either  bright  or  adverse 
fortune,  and  enables  us  to  preserve,  amidst 
all  change,  a  calm  and  equable  temperament. 
And,  lastly,  we  should  not  forget  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  those  things  for  which  we  crave 
to  insure  happiness  and  a  contented  spirit. 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  insatiable,  had 
still  room  for  ambition  when  he  had  con- 
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quered  the  world ;  na\^,  he  was  more  miser- 
able than  when  he  set  out  upon  his  victorious 
•career — so  irretrievably  wretched  must  that 
man  be  to  whom  life  has  nothing  more  to 

■ofter. 


"  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches," 
was  the  cry  of  one  ;  and  the  same  aspiration, 
carried  through  all  the  affairs  of  life,  is  the 
truest  and  noblest  step  we  can  make  to- 
wards the  golden  mean  of  "sweet  content." 

G.    BARNETT    SMITH. 


WILD  FRUIT. 

FOR    BOYS   AND    GIRLS. 


TLTOW  long  have  our  lips  been  purple  and 
-»-  -*-  our  fingers  pink,  stained  with  the  de- 
lightful juices  of  berries  which  never  clog, 
plucked  beside  streams  and  woods  and  eaten 
at  the  same  table  at  which  blackbird  and 
chaffinch  dine  ?  No  doubt  all  are  boys  and 
girls,  whatever  their  age,  who  twist  themselves 
round  the  boles  of  trees,  leap  ever  the  moun- 
tain torrents  with  long  crooks,  crawl  up 
rough  precipices,  or  thread  dripping  woods 
to  cull  wild  fruits  in  their  season;  but  the 
boys  and  girls  who  speak  for  themselves  here 
are  those  who  wend  their  way  home  from 
school  in  the  long  sunny  days  of  summer 
or  the  soberer  evenings  of  autumn  in  rural 
parishes  where  acres  are  numerous  and  inha- 
bitants few. 

With  rain-washed  faces  we  went  out  a- 
•maying  while  our  very  vacant  stomachs  had 
to  content  themselves  with  leaves  and  roots. 
So  we  chewed  wood-sorrel,  and  dug  for  earth- 
nuts,  and  put  cress  between  leaves  of  buttered 
cake.  But  by-and-by  came  June  and  July, 
and  as  we  groped  for  trouts  at  the  edge  of 
mossy  flower-crested  boulders,  we  espied 
among  tufts  of  heather,  or  under  fragrant 
birches  on  the  sloping  banks,  that  bilberries 
or  blaeberries  were  ripe ;  so  with  cautious 
eyes  for  adders  we  unwound  our  tucked-up 
trousers,  crawled  through  beds  of  sweet  moun- 
tain fern,  or  bruised  the  perfume  out  of  the 
thyme  which  was  making  ant  hillocks  red. 
Fingers,  tongues,  and  lips  kept  time  while 
sunny  showers  and  rainbows  came  and  went, 
while  larks  were  singing  in  chorus  and  disks 
of  wild  roses  v^^ere  growing  broader.  When 
parched  lips  were  sufficiently  moistened  we 
girls  folded  up  stores  of  purple  berries  in  our 
daidles,  or  long  pinafores,  and  so  many  of  us 
boys  whose  bonnets  were  not  mere  riddles 
let  ourselves  down  precipitous  banks  with 
southern  exposures  and  harvested  the  wild 
strawberries. 

And  now  we  cross  the  stream.  How 
warm  it  is !  Drop  a  stone  into  the  dark 
brown  water  of  the  pool  and  the  sound  will 
tell  how  deep  it  is.     It  is  the  signal  for  a 


dive, 


and  soon  we  are  screaming  and  flutter- 


ing, dancing  in  the  fresh  flood  or  running 
races  over  the  daisies  of  the  long  level  holm, 
drying  ourselves  in  the  sun. 

We  held  out  our  tanned  fingers  to  August, 
for  it  filled  them  with  varieties.  There  was 
a  squalling  as  of  rooks  among  the  bird-cherry 
or  hagberry  trees,  and  amid  the  crackling  of 
branches  our  cheeks,  lips,  and  fingers  got 
inked  all  over  with  the  juice  of  the  astringent 
little  black  dots,  many  of  whose  stones  slip- 
ping over  the  gullet  gave  gastric  juice  a  hard 
pull.  Roadside,  woodside,  burnside  mean- 
time glowed  with  raspberries,  or  hindberries, 
of  finer  flavour  than  those  in  gardens;  and 
were  it  not  for  greedy  worms  that  breed  with- 
in them  and  the  persistent  demand  for  them 
made  by  parched  haymakers  and  travelling 
tinkers,  who  spoil  as  much  as  they  pluck, 
we  could  have  lived  all  day  on  bread,  milk, 
and  raspberries,  and  taken  others  home  in 
rush-woven  baskets  for  the  babies. 

Away,  far  up  in  the  moors,  on  Saturdays 
and  holidays,  where  water-kelpies  haunt  the 
mossy  burns  and  tarns,  the  shepherds'  boys 
show  us  where  cranberries  grow.  They  are 
not  easily  found,  for  their  stems  trail  low 
and  would  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle. 
The  croak  of  the  blackcock,  the  whirr  of  the 
partridge,  the  scream  of  the  curlew  or  whaup, 
the  cry  of  the  snipe  or  heather-bleet,  the  note 
of  the  moss-cheeper,  the  quavering  bleat  of 
lambs  separated  from  their  mothers,  the  hum 
of  the  bee,  the  sweet  scent  from  the  cut  bog 
hay,  the  smell  of  peat-reek  from  the  shepherd- 
boys'  clothes,  all  mingle  together  as  we  walk  or 
wade,  sometimes  through  heather,  sometimes 
through  rush  or  brake,  sometimes  through 
little  woods  rough  with  stony  spaces,  where 
we  wonder  why  the  bells  of  the  foxglove  are 
so  pretty,  and  how  few  stings  we  would  get 
for  how  much  honey  if  we  harried  the  bees' 
byke  or  nest  in  the  old  hollow  stump. 

September  and  vacation-time  has  come, 
and  the  wild  cherries,  or  geans,  as  we  call 
them,  are  getting  first  glittering  red  and  then 
glittering  black  and  ripe.  Few  were  the 
songs  of  blackbirds  and  thrushes  in  spring, 
for  the  frightfully  cold  winter  seemed  to  have 
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nearly  killed  them  out,  and  so  the  dainty  wild 
cherries  have  been  plentiful  this  year.  The 
sixth  standard  boys  are  on  the  topmost  bran- 
ches, the  fifth  in  the  middle,  and  the  weaker- 
kneed  classes  below.  There  is  no  wild  fruit 
like  geans.  Our  throats  are  as  black  as  the 
back  of  an  oven  with  them,  and  we  can  never 
get  enough.  What  trees  are  yon,  looking 
rusty  red  at  bow-shot  distance,  though  the 
change  of  leaf  has  not  yet  come  ?  We  know 
what  gives  them  that  colour.  It  is  the  berries 
of  the  rowan,  or  mountain-ash,  that  are  now 
growing  ripe  and  gay.  How  often  this  tree 
grows  just  where  landscape-painters  would 
have  planted  it,  hanging  over  cascades  or 
holding  on  amid  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  !  In 
spring  we  girls  stuck  the  globe-flower  in  our 
hair,  having  first  unfolded  its  petals,  that  seem 
unwilling  to  share  the  light.  In  summer  we 
pinned  dog-roses  to  our  breasts,  and  now  we 
have  necklaces  of  rowan  berries  as  red  as 
coral.  But  when  we  eat  our  necklaces  they 
seg,  or  set  our  teeth  on  edge,  they  are  so  sour. 
The  berries  of  the  guelder-rose,  dog-berries 
in  our  parlance,  are  as  pretty  and  as  lustrous, 
but  they  must  not  be  eaten;  and  after  all  they 
taste  like  water  with  ever  so  little  sugar. 

October,  with  shorter  days,  creeps  over  our 
woods,  making  the  trees  by  the  water-courses 
and  around  the  fine  houses  like  the  colours 
around  the  setting  sun.  But  still  the  pas- 
tures are  as  green  as  they  were  in  May,  and 
afford  a  fine  setting  for  the  coloured  foliage 
and  the  russet  hues  of  the  withering  brakes. 
Wayside  and  woodside  bramble  -  berries 
slowly  begin  to  get  red  and  then  dark  and 
delicious,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  we 
might  have  of  them  to  preserve,  but  that  in 
spring  the  bushes  are  mercilessly  cut  down 
because  their  long  thorns  tear  the  wool  oft" 
the  sheep.  Choops — that  is,  the  heps  of  the 
wild-roses — oval  or  round,  smooth  or  hairy, 
must  not  delay  us  too  much,  for  twilight 
comes  too  scon.  What  time  the  haws  of 
the  thorn-trees  get  soft  and  mealy,  when  you 
see  the  blackcock  and  squirrel  among  their 
branches,  ere  the  Evil  One  has  touched  them 
on  All  Hallows  Eve,  you  may,  after  eating  to 
pleasure,  have  bushels  of  them  to  adorn  toy- 
houses  or  patterns  sculptured  in  the  river- 
sand. 

Do  you  ask  who  these  are,  with  little 
pillow-slips  over  their  arms,  all  zigzagging  in 
the  direction  of  the  hazel  covers? 

These  are  boys  and  girls  making  for  the 
nut  harvest.  When  the  harvest  is  plentiful 
we  attack  the  scraggy  wood  as  soldiers 
taking  a  city  by  assault.  Mounted  on  each 
other's  shoulders  we  shake  the  trees,  we  bend 


the  branches,  and  by  hook  or  by  crook  we 
gather  the  nutty  clusters  in.  The  wood- 
cutters on  the  other  side  of  the  glen  and  the 
old  woman  and  girl  raising  potatoes  in  the 
croft  below  have  stopped  work  to  look  at 
the  half-dozen  roe-bucks  whose  noontide  nap 
we  have  broken,  and  who  are  now  bounding 
over  grassy  glade  and  whinstone  fence  far 
more  gracefully  than  any  horse  over  a  hurdle. 

The  crab  apples  and  the  bullaces  have 
also  their  admirers,  but  they  grow  only  in 
favoured  spots,  far  apart,  and  are  not  ripe 
until  the  time  of  turnip  raising.  The  bullaces 
this  year  are  in  the  middle  of  a  field  grazed 
by  an  uncanny  bull,  whose  bellowing  is  as 
those  of  Bashan.  Who  dare  tack  and  veer 
around  those  awful  horns  ?  None  but  the 
brave,  and  that  by  setting  sentinels,  as  rooks 
do  when  plundering  our  potatoes  in  spring. 
The  crab-trees,  too,  are  dangerously  near  the 
laird's  big  house.  The  laird  has  a  warlike 
Roman  nose,  runs  well  for  his  years,  and 
shakes  terribly  by  the  neck  the  unlucky  boy 
he  catches  on  his  policies.  Girls  only  care 
for  the  crab-trees'  beautiful  blossoms,  but 
boys  eat  anything  and  will  go  miles  for 
juniper  berries,  and  dangle  by  each  other's 
legs  down  the  sides  of  precipitous  linns  for 
stone-brambles,  or  climb  high  hills  and  lose 
themselves  in  mists  for  cloudberries.  Have 
you  ever  seen  them  ?  Knot-berries  we  call 
them,  colour  of  an  orange  and  taste  of  a 
plum.  They  fled  to  the  hills  when  the  warm 
period  set  in  after  the  glaciers  went  away, 
and  won't  come  down  to  grow  in  the  vales. 

As  the  year  draws  to  a  close,  berries  and 
berry-hunting  wear  past,  except  the  sloes, 
that  are  never  palatable  till  touched  with 
frost,  unless  you  pull  them  and  ripen  them 
in  meal.  Close  on  Christmas,  big  brothers 
apprenticed  in  towns  scour  the  woods  for 
holly-berries  for  the  shop-windows.  On  some 
sunny  Saturday  in  mid-winter  the  purple 
bloom  feebly  revisits  our  lips  and  tips  our 
fingers  and  then  fades  away,  not  again  to 
appear  until  birds  are  fledged  and  grasses 
are  in  seed.  While  a  drop  of  ink  remains 
it  may  be  as  well  to  explain  that  there  are 
still  fairies  who  are  fond  of  us  ragged  red- 
cheeked  urchins,  with  our  dishevelled  locks, 
touching  with  their  wands  our  banquets  in 
the  fields  and  giving  them  a  bloom,  flavour, 
and  perfume  inexpressible  ;  but  if  you  ex- 
change rags  for  silks,  and  sit  on  cushions 
ready  to  be  served,  or  even  offer  money,  the 
fairy  won't  touch  the  choicest  fruits  that  ever 
boy  or  bird  desired,  and  so  the  charm  of 
them  passes  away. 

JAMES    SHAW. 
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PRAYER,  WITH  THANKSGIVING. 

By  THE  DEAN  OF  CHESTER. 

'  Re  careful  for  nothin<j  ;  but  in  everythingf  by  prayer  and  supplication  with  thanksgiving  let  your 
requests  be  made  known  unto  God." — Phil.  iv.  6. 


LAST  autumn  but  one — and,  more  or 
less,  last  autumn  too — many  were  doubt- 
ful whether  there  ought  to  be,  in  our  parish 
churches,  any  harvest  thanksgiving  at  all : 
and  of  course  it  was  right  and  proper  that 
each  parish  should  decide  this  question  in  its 
own  way.  As  to  the  sentiment,  however,  of 
thankfulness  in  the  heart,  there  could  not 
with  propriety,  then  or  at  any  other  time, 
have  been  any  doubt  at  all. 

Under  the  depression  caused  by  a  defec- 
tive harvest  it  is  very  natural  to  say,  "  This 
is  a  time,  not  of  plenty,  but  of  want ;  and  if 
not  a  time  of  positive  want,  it  is  a  time  of 
much  anxiety,  lest  plenty  should  be  altogether 
denied  to  the  coming  winter.  It  is  a  time, 
not  for  praise  but  for  prayer."  If  such  lan- 
guage, indeed,  is  to  be  taken  literally,  as 
expressing  the  whole  of  the  case,  then,  to  be 
consistent,  we  should  be  obliged  to  say  in 
a  prosperous  autumn  (and  we  should,  most 
of  us,  shrink  from  saying  it),  "  This  is  a  time 
for  praise,  not  for  prayer." 

Now  what  I  wish  to  urge  is,  that  every 
time  for  prayer  is  also  a  time  for  praise  :  and 
that  every  time  for  praise  is  also  a  time  for 
prayer.  Supplication  and  thanksgiving  have 
a  sacred  affinity  with  one  another,  and  ought 
never  to  be  dissociated.  This  is  the  very  topic 
on  which  I  desire  to  preach.  Let  us  look  on 
this  matter  closely  in  the  light  of  the  harvest. 

If  opinions  were  really  expressed  delibe- 
rately to  this  effect,  that  gratitude  is  hardly 
natural  when  the  harvest  is  defective,  this 
would  seem  to  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  our  thankfulness  is  to  be  proportionate 
to  our  actual  supply  of  good  things,  not  to 
our  confidence  in  God.  I  know  no  valid 
reason  why  the  poor  should  not  be  as  thank- 
ful as  the  rich.  In  the  actual  experience  of 
life  we  certainly  find  the  sentiment  of  praise 
warmer  and  more  lively  among  the  poor  than 
among  the  rich.  Our  Heavenly  Father  gives 
to  us  what  He  knows  to  be  best  for  us.  His 
beneficent  laws  sustain  us  all.  Be  it  much, 
or  be  it  little,  all  comes  from  Him  ;  and  for 
His  goodness  it  is  our  bounden  duty  always 
to  praise  Him. 

At  all  events  St.  Paul's  language,  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  gives  no  sanction 
to  the  omission   of  thankfulness  under  any 


circumstances.  In  the  time  of  our  urgent 
necessity  we  are  indeed  to  turn  most  earnestly 
to  prayer ;  but  with  our  prayer  we  are  to 
join  thanksgiving.  Let  us  mark  his  language 
exactly. 

We  are,  he  says,  to  be  "careful  for  no- 
thing," that  is,  anxiously,  distractedly  careful 
for  nothing.  We  are  to  confide  in  God  at  all 
times.  "  In  everything  by  prayer  and  suppli- 
cation," we  are  "  to  let  our  requests  be  made 
known"  to  Him.  Prayer — supplication — re- 
quest. Nothing  could  be  more  copious  or 
full  of  meaning  than  this  accumulation  of 
words.  "  Prayer,"  I  suppose,  denotes  the 
attitude  of  mind  in  which  we  present  our- 
selves before  God  ;  "  supplication,"  the  act 
of  soliciting  His  aid  ;  and  "  requests,"  the 
several  subjects  of  this  solicitation.  But  there 
is  another  phrase  in  the  sentence,  "  with, 
thanksgiving."  It  is  the  phrase  to  which  I 
now  call  your  attention.  "  Prayer  with 
thanksgiving"  is  our  present  subject. 

The  combination  of  prayer  with  thanks- 
giving is  a  great  Scriptural  principle,  and  a 
great  principle  of  the  Christian  life.  Thank- 
fulness gives  warmth  and  power,  cheerfulness 
and  hope,  to  our  prayer.  In  proportion  as 
we  are  thankful,  so  shall  we  pray  happily  and 
effectually.  This  is  a  truth  well  worthy  of 
our  best  attention  at  all  times ;  and  the 
blessing  of  the  harvest  recommends  it  with  a 
most  welcome  emphasis  now. 

That  the  Christian  life  is  a  life  of  prayer 
we  all  know  very  well.  We  are  directed  to 
pray  unceasingly.  Whatever  our  rule  or  our 
practice  may  be  as  to  the  act  of  prayer,  we 
are  always  to  be  in  the  spirit  of  prayer ;  and 
this  we  are  taught,  not  by  precept  only,  but 
by  example.  Every  saint,  of  whom  we  ever 
heard  or  read,  in  the  Bible  or  anywhere  else, 
hved  in  the  habit  of  prayer.  Cornelius,  the 
leader  and  the  pattern  of  all  Gentile  Chris- 
tians, "  prayed  unto  God  continually."  Our 
Lord  Himself — who,  though  He  took  our 
sins  upon  Him,  knew  not  that  urgency  which 
actual  sin  lays  on  us  for  the  necessity  of 
prayer — He  is  our  Supreme  Guide  in  the 
path,  not  only  of  holiness  and  beneficence, 
but  likewise  of  prayer. 

This  life  of  prayer,  however,  is  not  easy 
of  attainment :  and  we  sometimes  forget  that 
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thankfulness  is  a  sure  help,  a  divinely-ap- 
pointed help,  towards  the  attaining  of  it.  I 
have  said  that  this  joining  of  thanksgiving 
with  supplication  is  a  Scriptural  principle. 
We  shall  easily  impress  this  fact  on  our  minds 
by  two  very  familiar  and  obvious  illustrations. 

What  is  the  broad  characteristic  feature  of 
the  Psalms  ?  I  suppose  that  any  one,  if 
called  to  answer  this  question  promptly  and 
at  once,  would  say  that  their  broad  charac- 
teristic feature  is  that  they  are  a  combination 
of  supplication  with  praise.  The  combina- 
tion is  so  close,  that  we  are  constantly  pass- 
ing from  the  one  to  the  other.  At  one 
moment  we  are  engaged  in  deep  earnest 
entreaty  :  at  the  next  we  utter  our  bright 
joyous  acknowledgment  of  God's  mercy  and 
goodness.  The  voices  of  prayer  and  praise 
are  so  closely  associated  together  in  the 
Psalms,  that  we  cannot  separate  them.  I 
need  hardly  give  examples  of  this  great 
Biblical  fact.  Our  daily  Church  services 
supply  them  perpetually. 

And  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  Psalms 
are  not  simply  an  instruction  to  us,  as  to 
what  the  character  of  our  devotions  ought 
to  be.  They  are  this,  of  course,  but  they 
are  more.  They  are  the  living  voice  of  the 
experience  of  saints  taught  of  God.  The 
Psalms  are  biography.  When  we  listen  to 
such  sentences  as  these  following  one  another 
in  their  beautiful  changes — "  I  cry  with  my 
whole  heart :  hear  me,  O  Lord,  I  will  keep 
Thy  statutes.  Hear  my  voice,  O  Lord,  ac- 
cording to  Thy  lovingkindness  :  my  lips  shall 
speak  of  Thy  praise,  when  Thou  hast  taught 
me  Thy  statutes  :  O  let  my  soul  live  and  it 
shall  praise  Thee  " — we  hear  in  this  alterna- 
tion the  expression  of  the  instinct  of  the 
devout  soul  in  the  old  Hebrew  Church. 

And  the  other  Biblical  illustration  is  fur- 
nished to  us  by  the  teaching  and  the  example 
of  St.  Paul.  He  has  given  to  us  our  text :  and 
it  is  natural  for  us  to  observe  how  he  enforces 
it  by  his  words  and  his  life. 

"  Be  careful  for  nothing :  but  in  everything 
by  prayer  and  supplication  with  thanksgiving 
let  your  requests  be  made  known  unto  God." 
This  he  says,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  Philip- 
pians.  "  Continue  in  prayer,  and  watch  in 
the  same  with  thanksgiving."  This  he  says 
to  the  Colossians.  And  the  same  conjunc- 
tion occurs  again  and  again,  sometimes  in 
lengthened  exhortations,  sometimes  in  short 
pointed  proverbial  sentences.  To  quote 
only  one  of  the  latter  instances,  he  says  to 
the  Thessalonians,  in  two  consecutive  pre- 
cepts :  "  Pray  without  ceasing  ;  in  everything 
give  thanks." 


And  his  life  was  an  expression  of  the 
principle  which  he  gives  to  us  in  words.  Mark 
how  he  begins  nearly  all  his  Epistles.  In 
almost  all  of  them,  including  that  which  is 
now  before  us,  we  find  at  the  outset,  in 
various  fonns,  that  combination  which  meets 
us  in  the  most  compact  form  at  the  opening 
of  the  Epistle  to  Philemon:  "I  thank  my 
God,  making  mention  of  thee  always  in  my 
prayersT  But  I  turn  to  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  from  very  distinct  scenes  on  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean  I  gather  indica- 
tions of  this  Apostle's  tendency  to  turn,  with 
the  readiness  of  an  old  and  easy  habit,  alike 
to  prayer  and  to  praise.  See  him  at  Miletus, 
on  his  parting  from  the  Ephesian  elders  : 
"When  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  kneeled 
down  and  prayed  with  them  all."  See  him 
again,  at  a  later  point  of  the  same  voyage, 
on  the  departure  from  Tyre  :  "  They  all 
brought  us  on  our  way,  with  wives  and 
children,  till  we  were  out  of  the  city;  and 
we  kneeled  down  on  the  shore  and  prayed.^'' 
But  look  now  at  a  very  different  scene.  On 
the  coast  of  Malta  a  large  crowd  on  a 
shattered  vessel  are  in  dang.er  of  shipwreck. 
St.  Paul  encourages  them  with  the  hope  of 
safety,  and   urges    them,  after   their 
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abstinence,"  to  recruit  their  strength  ;  and 
"  he  took  bread  and  gave  thanks  in  the 
presence  of  them  all."  And  once  more 
watch  him,  after  he  has  landed  at  Puteoli,  as 
he  goes  northward,  with  other  prisoners,  to 
Rome.  At  Appii  Forum  and  at  the  Three 
Taverns  certain  Christian  brethren  came  to 
meet  him,  "  whom,  when  Paul  saw,  he 
thanked  God,  and  took  courage."  Such 
occasions  show  the  habit  of  the  mind  and 
heart.  St.  Paul  turns  instinctively  both  to  sup- 
plication and  thanksgiving.  Prayer  and  praise 
are  the  companions  of  his  daily  walk.  In 
the  living  experience  of  the  man  we  see  that 
combination  which  he  urges  upon  us  all  with 
such  affectionate  exhortation.  And  we  must 
not  forget  what  took  place  at  Philippi,  the 
very  city  to  which  this  letter  was  addressed. 
In  the  dungeon  at  midnight  Paul  and  Silas 
'^  p}-ayed  and  sang  praises  unto  God." 

I  am  asking  you  to  think  of  thanksgiving 
as  a  reinforcement  of  prayer — as  a  powerful 
help  to  us,  when  we  find  it  hard  to  pray.  In 
the  nature  of  things  this  doctrine  must  be 
true.  For  consider  what  reliiiious  thanks- 
giving  really  is.  It  is  far  more  than  mere 
cheerfulness  of  spirit.  It  is  different,  too, 
from  mere  gratitude  to  man.  We  shall  easily 
see  what  true  Christian  thanksgiving  is,  if  we 
call  to  mind  four  of  its  distinguishing  features. 

In  the   first  place  it  implies  absolute  de- 
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pendciicc  upon  God.  When  we  thank  God  for 
what  He  has  given  to  us,  we  acknowledge 
that  He  has  given  to  us  what  we  could  not 
obtain  for  ourselves — that  from  Him,  and 
Him  only,  descends  ''  every  good  and  perfect 
gii"t" — that  it  is  He,  and  He  only,  "who 
giveth  us  all  things  richly  to  enjoy."  This 
state  of  mind  is  essential  to  true  religious  i 
thanksgiving.  All  thought  of  self-dependence 
is  laid  aside.  We  remember  that  He  freely 
bestows  on  us  all  things,  that  He  can 
open  the  windows  of  blessing  in  heaven,  and 
that  He  can  close  them.  Without  this  con- 
dition of  mind  there  is  no  true  religious  thank- 
fulness on  our  part,  as  from  creatures  to  the 
Creator. 

But,  secondly,  another  essential  element  in 
Christian  thanksgiving  is  loving  coujideiice  in 
God.  When  we  offer  to  Him  praise,  we 
recognise  not  only  His  power,  but  His  good- 
ness. Having  received  mercy  and  favour 
from  Him,  we  feel  that  we  are  safe  in  His 
hands.  We  could  not  really  praise  Him  at 
all,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  unless  there 
were  in  our  hearts  this  confidence,  and  some 
measure  at  least  of  this  love. 

But  with  these  two  parts  of  the  correct 
description  of  thankfulness,  having  reference 
to  the  character  of  God,  we  must  combine 
two  other  elements,  having  reference  to  our- 
selves. They  correspond  respectively  with 
the  former:  and,  like  them,  they  are  essential. 

First,  there  is  the  consciousness  of  our  otun 
utter  weahiess  and  want.  This,  in  ourselves, 
is  the  counterpart,  so  to  speak.of  our  sense  of 
absolute  power  as  residing  in  God.  Gratitutle 
to  man  is  a  noble  sentiment.  The  absence 
of  gratitude  to  the  fellow-men  who  have 
served  us  is  proverbially  marked  by  severe 
blame.  But  lue  too  can  do  service  to  our 
fellow-men  ;  and  can  obtain,  or  can  at  least 
deserve,  their  gratitude.  In  the  presence, 
however,  of  Almighty  God — viewing  ourselves 
as  simply  standing  before  Him — what  can  we 
do  to  benefit  Him  ?  We  are  absolutely 
nothing,  and  less  than  nothing,  in  His  sight. 
All  power  belongs  to  Him.  Our  condition 
is  one  of  absolute  weakness.  It  is  only  from 
the  consciousness  of  this  deep  deficiency  and 
helplessness  on  our  part  that  the  incense  of 
true  thanksgiving  can  arise. 

But,  once  more,  the  consciousness  of  nn- 
worthiness  and  sin  is  another  constituent  of 
true  thanksgiving,  which  must  by  no  means 
be  overlooked.  And  this  sense  of  unwor- 
thiness,  on  the  one  hand,  is  the  correla- 
tive of  our  apprehension  of  God's  infinite 
goodness  on  the  other.  Even  in  ordinary 
human  dealings  with  mankind  the  sense  of 


demerit  largely  enhances  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  benefits  received.  How  much  more 
must  this  be  the  case,  when  we  remember 
that  our  Heavenly  Father  loads  us  daily 
with  unnumbered  blessings,  and  that  we  have 
been  ungrateful  and  disobedient,  that  we  have 
dishonoured  Flim  before  men,  and  in  our 
hearts  wandered  i'rom  Him,  though  He  has 
been  ever  drawing  us  to  Himself!  We 
have  sinned,  though  He  has  been  merciful  : 
and  He  pardons,  though  we  have  sinned. 
In  proportion  as  we  feel  these  two  facts  to  be 
true  we  must  be  thankful;  and  unless  we  do 
in  some  degree  feel  them  to  be  true,  we  can- 
not be  really  thankful,  in  the  religious  sense 
of  the  term. 

Now  take  these  four  ingredients,  if  I  may 
use  that  expression,  of  real  religious  thanks- 
giving— absolute  dependence  upon  God, 
loving  confidence  in  God,  the  sense  of  our 
own  weakness  and  want,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  unworthiness  and  sin — and  you  will 
see  at  once  that  they  are  the  ingredients  of 
prayer  likewise.  Why  do  we  pray  ?  Because 
we  are  aware  of  our  sin,  because  we  know 
our  own  w^eakness,  because  we  know  that 
God  is  all-powerful,  and  because  we  have  con- 
fidence in  His  goodness.  Our  thanksgiving 
then  comes  from  the  same  sources  as  our 
prayer.  Though  at  first  sight  they  are  very 
difterent  from  one  another,  yet  there  is  an 
essential  affinity  between  the  two.  Thanks- 
giving then  must  strengthen  prayer. 

We  might  follow  this  thought  with  ad- 
vantage as  a  subject  of  philosophical  inquiry  ; 
and  we  might  draw  illustrations  of  it  even 
from  physical  science ;  for  we  know  how 
— within  that  department  of  study — the  same 
ingredients,  in  difierent  proportions,  will  pro- 
duce results  which  indeed  have  an  essential 
affinity  with  one  another  and  yet  visibly 
differ  in  their  character.  But  here  I  only 
urge,  by  the  simplest  argument,  the  force  of 
which  any  one  can  see  by  an  easy  exercise  of 
thought,  that  thanksgiving  must  be  a  help  to 
prayer  ;  hence  that  it  is  our  duty  and  interest, 
while  we  "  continue  in  prayer,"  to  "  watch  in 
the  same  with  thanksgiving." 

This  is  a  law  of  the  Christian  life :  and 
there  are  times  when  its  persuasion  comes 
before  us  with  peculiar  freshness  and  force. 

Such  a  moment  is  that,  with  which  we 
are  very  familiar,  when  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  the  Church  Service  we  receive  our  invita- 
tion to  the  Holy  Communion.  While  draw- 
ing nigh  to  God  in  this  sacrament,  of  course 
we  p>-ay.  We  plead  the  great  all-prevailing 
sacrifice,  through  which  alone  we  have  hope. 
But  on  this  occasion,  above  all  others,  we 
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pray  tvith  thanksgiving.  This  sacrament  is, 
in  its  name  and  in  its  nature,  the  Eucharist. 
We  joyfully  then  acknowledge  the  inestim- 
able gift  which  God  has  bestowed  upon  us  ; 
and  in  the  strength  of  this  joy  our  prayers 
become  strong.  "  What  shall  I  render  unto 
the  Lord  for  all  the  benefits  He  hath  done 
unto  me  ?  I  will  take  the  cup  of  salvation 
and  will  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

And  to  turn  from  our  religious  experience 
in  connection  with  Divine  worship  to  our 
common  personal  daily  life,  another  time 
when  this  conjunction  of  thanksgiving  with 
prayer  comes  to  us  as  a  great  blessing  is  at 
the  beginning  of  each  morning.  The  day  is 
fresh ;  but  the  heart  is  not  fresh.  All  is 
gloomy  within,  when  the  light  of  Nature 
without  is  brightest.  The  cares  press  heavily 
upon  us,  before  the  duties  themselves  begin. 
We  feel  the  utmost  need  of  prayer,  but  we 
find  it  hard  to  pray.  At  such  a  time  let  us 
count  up  God's  mercies,  and  the  enumera- 
tion will  open  the  fountains  of  prayer.  There 
is  always  a  bright  side  of  things,  if  only  we 
have  the  courage  to  seek  it. 

"  'Tis  always  morning  somewhere  in  the  world."  • 

But  the  courage  for  this  search  is  some- 
times wanting,  and  all  is  dark  despond- 
ency in  the  heart,  just  when  the  morning 
is  most  cheerful  and  fresh.  At  such  a  time 
■we  are  very  apt  to  reckon  up  and  add 
together  and  make  the  most  of  our  troubles 
and  difficulties.  It  is  a  very  bad  kind 
of  arithmetic;  and  the  Divine  arithmetic 
of  the  Psalms  is  better.  I  have  known  a 
physician  prescribe  to  a  nervous  patient,  for 
the  beginning  of  the  day,  the  repetition  of  part 
of  the  103rd  Psalm.  "  Praise  the  Lord,  O  my 
soul,  and  all  that  is  within  me  praise  His 
holy  name.  Praise  the  Lord,  O  my  soul, 
and  forget  not  all  His  benefits."  What  could 
be  better  for  us,  or  more  invigorating,  if  we 
■wish  in  the  early  hours  of  the  day  to  lift  up 
our  hearts  in  prayer  and  supplication  ? 

And  another  such  occasion  is  the  time 
of  the  harvest.  We  were  to  consider  our 
subject — the  combination  of  thanksgiving 
with  prayer — in  the  light  of  the  harvest.  The 
remembrance  of  this  present  blessing  is,  in 
fact,  the  very  reason  why  these  words  are 
spoken.  Li  other  years,  as  we  have  remem- 
bered, this  season  has  been  a  time  of  sadness 
and  discouragement.  The  products  of  the 
earth  were,  as  men  speak,  defective.  It  was 
felt,  and  truly  felt,  that  it  was  a  time  for  sup- 
plication. But,  as  we  have  seen,  this  was  no 
reason  why  it  was  not  likewise  a  time  for 
thanksgiving.     Every  time  for  prayer  is  like- 

*  This  line  has  been  adopted  as  a  motto  for  a  sundial. 


wise  a  time  for  praise.  Nay,  we  may  go 
farther  than  this.  With  the  well-trained  Chris- 
tian heart  the  time  of  need  and  trial  is  spe- 
cially a  time  for  praise.  We  have  reason  to 
thank  our  Heavenly  Father  earnestly,  when 
He  touches  us  with  His  chastening  hand. 
We  recollect  the  words  of  our  Christian  poet : 

"  Thankful  for  all  God  takes  away, 
Humbled  for  all  He  gives." 

Many  hearts,  in  bad  times,  coming  before 
God  in  prayer  and  under  a  sense  alike  of 
their  own  necessity  and  of  His  goodness, 
have  become,  in  the  exercise  of  that  prayer, 
warm  with  thanksgiving.  I  imagine  the  fol- 
lowing words  from  one  of  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets, were  last  year,  and  the  year  before, 
quoted  at  many  harvest  festivals,  and  were 
felt  to  be  a  true  expression  of  Christian  feel- 
ing. "Though  the  fig-tree  shall  not  blossom, 
neither  shall  fruit  be  in  the  vine,  the  labour 
of  the  olive  shall  fail  and  the  fields  shall 
yield  no  meat ;  the  flock  shall  be  cast  off 
from  the  fold,  and  there  shall  be  no  herd  in 
the  stall ;  yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I  will 
joy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation." 

A  natural  impulse  tells  us  in  harvest  time 
to  be  thankful.  Yet  let  us  bear  in  mind  our 
Scriptural  exhortations  to  the  combining  of 
prayer  with  thanksgiving,  and  our  Scriptural 
examples  of  this  holy  combination.  It  is  a 
most  necessary  admonition  that  in  the  midst 
of  our  thanksgiving  we  do  not  cease  to  pray. 
Every  time  for  praise  is  also  a  time  for 
prayer.  And  we  may  advance  to  a  further 
point  than  this.  The  well-trained  Chris- 
tian heart  is  conscious  that  the  time  of 
abundant  blessing  is  especially  a  call  to 
humility  and  watchfulness,  and  therefore  to 
prayer.  On  many  occasions  does  the  Chris- 
tian find  that  he  must  take  refuge  in  prayer 
from  the  danger  of  prosperity.  The  remem- 
brance of  these  truths  yv'\\\  give  sobriety  to 
our  joy,  and  will  make  it  safe  for  us  to  sur- 
render ourselves  freely  and  without  reserve  to 
whatever  cheerfulness  and  encouragement  may 
be  around  us.  There  are  words  in  another 
Hebrew  prophet  which  fitly  sum  up  what 
both  Nature  and  Religion  urge  us  to  say  at 
such  a  time  :  "  Fear  not,  O  land,  be  glad 
and  rejoice  :  for  the  Lord  will  do  great  things, 
.  .  .  .  for  the  pastures  of  the  wilderness  do 
spring,  for  the  tree  beareth  her  fruit,  the  fig- 
tree  and  the  vine  do  yield  their  strength. 
Be   glad,    then,    ye   children   of  Zion,    and 

rejoice  in  the    Lord  your  God The 

floors  shall  be  full  of  wheat, and  ye 

shall  eat  in  plenty  and  be  satisfied,  .... 
and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  in  the  midst  of 
Israel,  and  that  I  am  the  Lord  your  God." 


'  This  will  is  dated  7tli  of  j\Iay  ;   it  ought  to  Le  7th  of  September." 
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■CHAPTER   XLII. — THE    ISLAND    RGCKS. 

BRISK  with  air,  and  sparkling  ways,  and 
melodies  of  water.  Island  Glen,  on  a 
sunny  day,  is  a  place  to  sit  in  patiently.  The 
■river  breaking  through  a  fissure  of  the  hills, 
with  two  dark  tors  to  guard  it,  divides,  among 
vast  blocks  of  granite,  into  myriad  gleam  and 
shade.  Standing  up  in  scores  of  tons,  the 
granite  scorns  the  water,  as  a  thing  that 
has  come  to  cool  its  feet,  and  may  dribble 
below  its  instep.  The  water,  believing  in  its 
own  business,  and  heedless  of  stony  con- 
tempt, comes  on,  with  a  thousand  checks,  but 
at  every  check,  scattering  bright  loquacity. 
The  gravity  of  grey-bearded  boulders  only 
makes  it  leap  the  more,  and  spread  in  tum- 
bling shelves  around  them,  to  meet  again 
in  some  calm  pool. 

In  spite  of  hard  rocks,  there  is  brushwood 
here,  and  even  some  leafy  attempt  of  trees. 
Dwarf  oak,  birch,  and  alder,  nestle,  below 
the  brown  ravage  of  the  upland  gales  ;  with 
the  kind  encouragemeat  of  the  stream,  across 
whose  spray  they  shed  their  own.  And  here, 
beside  the  white  foam,  glisten  scarlet  waves 
of  mountain-ash,  a  companion  cascade  of 
coral. 

Under  the  largest  tree,  that  lapped  the 
water,  both  with  root  and  branch.  Gruff 
Howell  sat,  with  his  long  gun,  waiting  for 
young  Squire  Westcombe.  He  was  think- 
ing of  his  own  sad  plight,  and  the  tangle 
he  was  stepping  into,  less  through  love  of 
justice  perhaps,  than  fear  of  sad  injustice. 
For  he  knew  that  not  his  licence  only, 
but  his  liberty  was  imperilled,  by  the  free- 
doms of  the  outlaws  now  assembling  at 
•the  'Raven.'  It  behoved  him  however  to 
be  very  wary,  in  his  dealings  with  that 
crew ;  unless  he  were  resigned  (which  as 
yet,  he  was  not)  to  contribute  personally  to 
the  nurture  of  the  young  birds  on  the  ivied 
crag.  Gruff  was  a  resolute  man,  but  owed 
his  life  to  himself,  and  his  native  land. 

These  reflections  had  given  him  pause,  and 

made  him  regret,  in  the  clear  sunlight,  the 

gratitude  of  his  moonlight  mood.     His  life 

had  been  saved,  by  the  courage  of  another ; 

and  he  certainly  had,  for  a  limited  period, 

felt  a  sort  of  gratitude.     This  strange  feeling 

— the  rarest  of  all  our  sensations,  and  the 

most   fugitive — was    now   beginning    to   be 

explained  away  by  the  larger  logic  of  the 
XXII-5I 


tranquil  mind.  "  He  pulled  me  out  of  a  bog, 
it  is  true  ;  but  why  did  he  do  it  ?  Why,  to 
please  himself.  Of  course  he  got  wet,  but 
not  half  so  wet  as  I  was.  It  was  a  wonder 
that  he  hooked  me,  for  he  never  ventured  out 
of  his  own  depth.  And  after  all,  I  had  better 
have  gone  down,  than  found  things,  as  they 
were,  when  I  got  home.  He  did  not  even 
know  who  I  was — pooh,  pooh  !  One  may 
make  too  much  fuss  of  things.  I  am  thank- 
ful, of  course,  and  all  that.  But  still,  I  am 
not  going  out  of  my  way  about  it.  What  I 
have  to  consider  is,  what  will  be  most  for  my 
own  good.  And  unless  I  see  my  way  to 
something,  I  am  not  going  to  put  my  life  in 
danger.  Anybody  might  have  done  it.  I 
would  have  done  it  for  him,  and  never  men- 
tioned it.  Directly  you  come  to  look  fairly 
at  it,  'tis  an  accident,  not  an  obligation.  It 
will  be  very  nasty  of  him,  if  he  thinks  I  owe 
him  anything." 

John  Westcombe  did  not  think  that  Mr. 
Howell  owed  him  anything.  He  was  not 
come  here  to  obtain  reward  for  his  little 
service  in  saving  life ;  and  he  did  not  even 
expect  to  hear  anything  to  care  about. 
Having  been  asked  to  come,  he  came;  for 
the  place  suited  well  with  his  land-falls  ;  and 
he  thought  to  hear  some  trifle,  more  to 
interest,  than  concern  him.  With  his  strong 
light  step,  he  came  across  the  rocks,  balanc- 
ing his  gun  upon  his  shoulder ;  while  the 
lemon-coloured  setter,  having  found  a  retired 
watering-place,  lay  down  in  it,  and  lapped, 
and  with  his  ears  adrip,  cherished  a  pious, 
but.  futile  hope,  that  his  fleas  would  go  float- 
ing down  the  river. 

"  I  hope  you  are  none  the  worse  for  your 
wetting,"  said  Westcombe,  as  soon  as  he 
descried  the  other  man ;  "  it  was  a  long 
way  to  walk  home,  with  wet  clothes  on." 

"  No  sir,  I  find  myself  all  the  better  ;  "  the 
Innkeeper  answered,  with  a  lift  of  finger  half- 
way towards  his  cowskin  cap  ;  "  I  had  got  a 
bit  of  a  cold  coming  on ;  but  the  peat-water 
seem  to  have  took  'un  away." 

"  I  have  heard  of  that  more  than  once. 
No  doubt  there  is  some  good  reason  for  it. 
The  peat-water  never  is  so  cold  as  the  river- 
water,  I  believe.  But  you  asked  me  to  come, 
about  something." 

"  So  I  did,  sir  ;  so  I  did.  But  a  ticklish 
thing  for  me  to  talk  of,  and  requires  under- 
standing.    Perhaps  you  have  heard  of  Cap- 
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tain  Larks,  not  far  from  where  you  pulled 
me  out.  He  lies  to  the  bottom  of  it.  But 
least  said,  soonest  mended.  What  concern 
to  you  or  I,  if  they  put  a  bullet  into  him  ?  '' 

"  It  would  be  a  very  great  concern  to  me, 
and  to  you  too — I  should  hope— to  dream  of 
such  an  atrocious  murder.  Speak  out,  H  o well. 
You  had  better  tell  me  all." 

"  My  own  belief  is,''  said  Gruff,  quite 
calmly,  "  that  it  isn't  the  Captain  they  are 
after.  What  good  could  he  be,  to  any  of 
them  ?  But  I  hear  them  say,  that  he  hath  a 
young  daughter,  a  very  fine-looking  maid  in- 
deed ;  and  betwixt  you  and  I  sir,  excusing  my 
opinion,  what  they  wants  most  is  to  get  hold 
of  Missy.  However  I  better  say  no  more. 
Least  said,  soonest  mended." 

"  You  are  wrong  there,"  said  Tack,  with 
his  eyes  so  fierce,  that  Howell  went  further 
back,  under  the  tree,  "  Either  you  will  tell 
me  all  you  know,  or  I  will  pitch  you  from 
this  rock  into  that  black  hole  ;  and  out  you 
don't  come  again,  my  fine  fellow.  Tush  for 
your  gun — I  will  snap  it  in  two." 

He  wrenched  the  man's  gun  from  his  hand 
as  he  spoke,  and  struck  his  knee  under  the 
breech,  to  snap  it  across  the  stock ;  but  the 
man  looked  at  him  piteously,  and  did  not 
move. 

"  Very  well,''  said  Westcombe ;  "  I  will 
spare  it.  I  don't  want  to  spoil  a  fine  gun, 
if  I  can  help  it.  But  make  up  your  mind, 
that  I  will  stand  no  nonsense.  I  had  no 
right  to  threaten  your  life,  my  man ;  and  I 
am  sorry  that  I  did  so,  for  it  was  a  cowardly 
thing  to  do.  But  unless  you  carry  out  your 
promise,  I  will  march  you  to  my  father's 
house;  and  to  jail  you  go,  as  a  thieves' 
accomplice.  Make  your  choice,  in  one 
minute,  Howell.  I  am  not  in  a  mood  to  be 
trifled  with." 

This  ^Yas  plain  enough  without  words  ;  but 
the  old  man  saw  that  there  was  room  for  rea- 
son, as  the  young  one  recovered  self-control. 

"You  can  march  me  wherever  you  please," 
he  said,  as  if  he  must  put  up  with  tyranny ; 
"  because  you  are  a  young  man,  and  I  am  an 
old  one ;  and  you  are  twice  as  big  as  me. 
But  for  all  that,  you  don't  get  a  word  out  of 
me  ;  without  it  is  by  fair  means.  Squire  West- 
combe." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  call 
'fair  means.'  If  you  mean  bribery,  you  shall 
have  none.  Though  of  course,  your  behaviour 
would  be  borne  in  mind,  when  the  licensing 
question  arises.  Else,  you  will  have  to  quit 
for  certain,  as  a  notorious  harbourer  of  thieves. 
Now  make  your  choice  in  one  minute,  Grif- 
fith Howell." 


"Well,  sir,  you  leave  little  choice.  But 
I  care  not  much  what  comes  of  it.  Nothing- 
but  one  thing  makes  me  to  care  to  stick  in 
that  old  rats'  castle.  One  thing  only ;  and  I 
daresay,  nothing  will  come  of  it,  as  usual." 

,"  Tell  me  what  it  is  ;  unless  it  is  a  secret. "^ 
Westcombe  looked  at  him  with  a  kindly 
heart,  for  he  saw  by  the  glisten  of  the  old. 
man's  eyes,  that  some  tender  feeling  moved 
him. 

'■'  Nothing,  sir.     Only  I  was    thinking  of 
my  son — a  gadabout  fellow,  the  same  as  I 
have   been.     But    not   a   bad   sort.    Squire 
Westcombe.     As  fine  a  nature,  as  the  Lord 
ever  made." 

"  Let  me  know  something  about  him  ; " 
said  Jack,  with  no  pursuit  of  his  own  ends, 
but  because  he  had  that  gift  of  interest  in- 
other  people's  affairs,  which  made  the  Colonel 
so  popular. 

"  It  is  a  long  tale,  sir ;  and  a  sad  one.  But 
a  better  soldier  never  lived,  than  my  son 
Rees,  in  the  Spanish  country.  He  was  in 
the  light  cavalry,  five  campaigns ;  and  I 
followed  the  army  as  much  for  his  sake,  as 
to  make  my  pickings  out.  Since  the  penny 
post  came  in,  they  brought  me  a  letter  from 
him.  And  I  been  in  hopes  to  see  him  ever 
since ;  and  if  I  was  driven  out,  from  where 
I  be,  he  might  come,  and  he  must  go  again." 

"  You  shall  not  be  driven  out.  I  will  take 
care  of  that;"  young  Westcombe  answered, 
as  if  he  were  the  Chairman  of  the  Quarter 
Sessions ;  "  all  you  have  to  do,  my  friend,  is 
to  tell  me  everything  you  know.  Sooner  or 
later,  and  perhaps  very  soon,  a  stop  must  be 
put  to  the  lawless  doings,  that  have  been  the 
disgrace  of  our  neighbourhood.  When  you 
talk  of  danger  to  Captain  Larks,  and  even 
to — to  the  members  of  his  household,  you 
must  perceive  that  things  are  going  much  toe 
far.  Have  you  thrown  in  your  lot  with  such 
miscreants  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.  But  I  have  let  them  creep  in 
round  me,  and  order  me  out  of  my  own 
house.  There  was  only  one  at  first,  and  he 
paid  me  fair,  and  came  for  his  letters,  and  all 
that.  There  seemed  to  be  no  harm.  It  was 
no  concern  of  mine  to  know  him  from  the 
man  in  the  moon  ;  and  so  long  as  he  brought 
no  others,  I  put  up  with  it ;  though  I  guessed 
that  he  was  a  wild  one.  It  was  not  my  place 
to  betray  him,  was  it,  though  I  guessed  that 
he  was  a  bad  one  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not.  You  were  quite  right 
there.  As  long  as  he  behaved  well  on  your 
premises,  it  was  no  concern  of  yours.  You 
stood  in  the  position  of  a  host  to  him." 

"  So  I  did,  sir ;  reasonably,  and  by  sound 
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interpretation.  But  when  he  began  to  make 
a  feasting  place  of  my  poor  inn,  and  bring 
stolen  sheep  there,  and  black  sheep  from  the 
mines  to  eat  them,  it  was  a  different  pair  of 
shoes.  I  found  myself  put  against  the  law, 
and  the  law  put  against  me,  more  and  more. 
And  when  I  was  ordered  about,  like  a  slave, 
and  had  to  be  out  of  bed  all  night,  and  could 
not  even  get  my  money " 

"  Ah,  that  was  very  bad  indeed.  The  least 
they  could  do,  was  to  pay  upon  the  nail." 

"  That  they  did  not,  sir.  And  if  I  said  a 
word,  they  would  roast  me,  in  front  of  my 
own  joints — leastwise  what  they  makes  me 
cook  for  them.  It  have  come  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  I  can't  abide  it.  Why,  what  do  you 
think  their  last  move  is  ?  The  craze  of  the 
world  is  free-trade  now;  and  free  they  make 
with  my  trade.  Everyone  may  have  of  me 
everything  he  likes,  pretty  much  at  his  own 
figure,  and  then  they  come  and  clear  my  till 
for  me.  They  tell  me  that  is  the  true  free- 
trade.     Squire,  it  is  time  to  put  a  stop  to  it." 

"  It  shall  he  stopped  ;  "  Jack  Westcombe 
answered,  stamping  on  the  granite,  as  he  spoke. 
"  We  hold  a  warrant  now  against  one  fellow ; 
General  Punk  himself  came  with  it ;  because 
there  had  been  a  good  many  before  ;  but 
nothing  was  ever  done  with  them.  So  my 
father  locked  it  up,  till  needed  ;  and  the 
General  has  been  ill  ever  since.  You  might 
as  well  throw  it  into  the  fire,  as  give  it  to  the 
'police,'  to  execute.  But  it  is  quite  new, 
and  it  should  do  something.  We  have  found 
out  his  right  name  at  last — '  Guy  Wenlow ; ' 
they  had  it '  George '  before." 

"  For  sure  now,  that  made  it  all  wrong ;  " 
said  Howell,  with  a  Welshman's  nicety  in 
law ;  "  we  call  him  '  the  black  gentleman ; ' 
for  a  gentleman  he  must  have  been,  some 
day.  You  never  saw  any  man  so  knowing 
of  his  vittles  ;  which  downright  proves  the 
gentleman.  But  who  is  to  catch  him,  sir  ?  I 
won't  be  party  to  it.  Although  he  has  carried 
on  with  me,  too  bad." 

"  Howell,  I  respect  your  feelings  there. 
Treachery  is  of  all  things  the  lowest..  You 
shall  not  be  asked  to  do  anything  of  that 
sort,  upon  your  own  premises.  At  the  same 
time,  you  may,  in  all  fairness,  tell  me  what 
their  designs  are  upon  Captain  Larks.  Other- 
wise, you  become  a  party  to  them.  How 
many  of  them  are  there  ?  " 

"  Four,  sir.  All  of  them  desperate  men  ; 
enough  to  overpower  any  household.  Every- 
one of  them  carries  his  life  in  his  hand ;  and 
little  he  seems  to  care  for  it.  Wenlow,  as 
you  call  him,  is  the  master  of  them,  and  can 
handle  them  as  he  pleases.     It  is  clear  to  my 


thinking,  that  he  gets  his  orders  from  some 
one,  who  keeps  out  of  sight,  somebody  with 
money,  and  some  ends  to  serve ;  or  why 
should  he  deal  with  such  a  gang?  Captain 
Larks  is  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  not  to  do  things, 
but  to  be  done  by.  Sir,  do  you  know,  what 
has  crossed  my  mind?  It  was  through  my 
thinking  of  my  son,  that  it  came  to  me.  From 
what  I  heard  say,  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
have  a  good  look  at  that  Captain  Larks  with- 
out his  knowing  it.  And  so  I  did.  And  if 
ever  I  saw  a  man  well-known  to  me,  in  the 
times  when  the  great  fighting  was,  Captain 
Larks  is  the  man,  and  no  mistake." 

"  We  have  no  business  with  what  he  used 
to  do ;  "  Jack  answered  quickly,  in  his  loyalty 
to  Rose ;  for  he  really  feared,  after  many  dark 
surmises,  and  hints  from  divers  quarters,  that 
the  father  of  his  beloved  had  done  something 
beyond  enquiry  ;  "the  only  question  we  have 
to  deal  with  is — what  do  those  fellows  want 
with  him  ?  " 

"Well,  sir,  that  is  more  than  I  can  say ;  " 
rephed  the  keeper  of  '  the  Raven  ; '  "  but 
something  to  do  with  the  old  thing,  most  likely. 
They  watch  him  close  enough ;  I  can  answer 
for  that.  They  don't  tell  me,  of  course,  what 
their  orders  are  ;  but  I  hear  them  talk  more 
than  they  think  of.  I  beheve  their  orders 
are  to  shoot  him  outright,  if  he  tries  to  go  off 
suddenly.  But  if  they  get  wind  of  his 
meaning  to  go,  their  plan  is  to  carry  off  his 
daughter,  that  he  may  stay  at  home  to  look 
for  her.   Anyhow  he  is  not  to  go  from  home." 

"  Upon  my  word,  a  very  pretty  state  of 
things  ! "  Jack  exclaimed  so  loudly,  that  the 
other  put  his  hand  up — "  a  gentleman  is 
not  to  leave  his  own  house,  not  to  go  about 
his  own  business  even,  without  the  permis- 
sion of  a  lot  of  sheep-stealers  !  Howell,  I 
don't  believe  a  word  of  your  nonsense." 

"  Well  sir,  please  yourself  about  all  that. 
Only  I  have  told  you  my  opinion,  at  the  risk 
of  my  life;  and  if  you  laugh  at  it,  you  can't 
well  blame  me  afterwards.  Squire,  I  wish 
you  good  afternoon." 

"  No,  you  shall  not  do  anything  of  the 
sort.  Here  you  are,  and  here  you  stop,  until 
I  have  something  settled  with  you.  What 
good  do  you  do  me,  by  vague  warnings  ?  I 
want  to  know  how  to  stop  the  mischief,  and 
to  punish  every  mother's  son  of  them.  If  a 
scoundrel  was  scheming  against  me,  to  suit 
his  own  rascally  purposes,  do  you  think  I 
wouldn't  have  it  out  with  him  ?  And  when 
it  is  done  against  those  that  I  love,  am  I 
likely  to  run  away,  and  let  them  do  it  ? 
Howell,  I  shall  go  with  you,  to  your  house." 

Whatever    his   licence   may   be,  no  man 
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desires  to  be  consumed  on  his  own  premises. 
"No  sir,"  said  Howell;  "it  would  make  a 
great  row;  which  is  just  the  thing  to  be 
avoided.  And  what  good  could  you  do? 
You  are  strong  enough,  and  brave  enough  to 
meet  one  man,  I  daresay.  But  here  are  four 
of  them;  and  all  with  heavy  fire-arms.  You 
have  saved  my  life,  and  I  will  not  destroy 
yours ;  which  would  be  done  at  once,  if  you 
ran  in  among  them.  The  'black  gentleman' 
has  a  liking  for  your  father — that  I  know, 
from  many  things — but  it  would  not  keep 
him  from  blowing  out  your  brains,  sir,  if  you 
tried  to  cross  him.  You  must  bear  in  mind, 
how  long  he  has  lived  out  of  doors;  and  that 
makes  men  think  much  less  of  life.  I  have 
been  out  of  doors  myself,  for  months  together  ; 
and  life  becomes  a  puff  of  air  among  such 
people." 

"  What  you  say  is  sensible.  And  I  have 
no  right  to  bring  you  into  danger.  You 
have  acted  fairly  and  kindly  by  me  ;  and  you 
shall  have  no  reason  to  regret  it.  But  the 
worst  of  it  is,  that  I  don't  see  what  to  do.  I 
am  nothing  of  a  hand  at  scheming.  Tell  me 
how  to  stop  it,  and  it  shall  be  done.  My 
plan  is  to  collar  t^e  ringleader,  to  lay  Wen- 
low  by  the  heels  in  jail." 

"  Not  at  my  house,  sir,"  Howell  answered ; 
"  not  at  my  house,  whatever  you  do.  There  is 
no  house  within  three  miles  of  mine.  I 
should  be  murdered,  if  you  tried  to  do  it 
there.  But  have  him  in  his  own  place,  if  you 
can.  No  pack  of  hounds  can  come  nigh  an 
old  Tor-fox;  and  no  regiment  could  catch 
Bog-Wenlow." 

"  Rubbish !  I  should  only  like  to  join 
hands  with  a  certain  friend  of  mine,  who 
knows  that  fellow,  and  within  a  week  we'd 
have  him  fast  enough.  I  don't  know  him  by 
sight,  or  I  would  have  a  shy  at  him  im- 
mediately. He  shifts  about,  here  and  there, 
and  everywhere,  they  say ;  according  to  the 
weather,  and  his  wants,  or  whims ;  but 
Cranmere  is  his  head-quarters,  I  believe  ;  and 
I  know  Cranmere,  as  well  as  any  one  can 
know  it.  I  have  been  there,  several  times 
to  look  for  him." 

"  So  you  might,  sir,  fifty  times ;  and  he  be 
there  all  the  time  without  you  twigging  him. 
I  can  give  you  a  case  of  what  I  know  to  be  a 
fact.  He  laid  a  guinea  each  with  them  other 
three  chaps,  that  they  would  not  find  him 
there,  if  they  searched  all  day ;  and  he  gave 
his  honour  to  go  on  as  usual,  cook  his  dinner, 
smoke  his  pipe,  sit  out  in  the  sun — if  there 
would  be  any — and  go  on  like  a  common 
turf-cutter.  Well,  sir,  they  hunted  all  day, 
and  they  vowed  that  there  could  not  be  a 


snipe  there,  out  of  mark,  and  that  he  was  a 
liar,  and  they  were  blessed  if  they  would  pay, 
when  sudden  there  he  was  in  the  middle  of 
them,  with  one  of  them  new-fangled  pipes  in 
his  mouth,  that  are  made  of  the  froth  of  the 
sea,  by  all  account.  He  had  been  there,  all 
day,  looking  at  them  sometimes  ;  sometimes 
not  concerned  to  do  it." 

"  I  don't  believe  a  rap  of  all  that  story," 
said  Jack,  who  was  hardened  into  disbelief,  at 
Oxford ;  "  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  ex- 
aggerate at  all.  You  believe  it,  no  doubt, 
because  you  heard  them  tell  it.  And  per- 
haps they  believed  it.  But  I  don't.  Unless  the 
day  was  full  of  thick  fog ;  and  of  that  there  has 
not  been  much,  you  know,  for  a  most  un- 
usual time.  The  springs  are  very  low  ;  the 
bogs  are  down.  Cranmere  is  only  three  or 
four  rpiles  from  here.  Howell,  make  your 
mind  at  ease.  I  shall  have  that  fellow  in  a 
day  or  two.  And  of  course,  I  shall  hold  you 
clear  of  it.  Nobody  shall  know  that  I  have 
even  seen  you." 

"  If  I  may  ask  you  a  favour,  sir,  it  would 
be  to  leave  it  till  my  son  comes  home.  Rees 
is  the  bravest  man  that  ever  stepped  the 
earth,  and  might  have  been  an  officer,  except 
for  being  bashful.  He  knows  all  the  ins  and 
outs  of  half  the  bogs  on  Dartmoor ;  and  the 
turn  of  his  mind  is,  to  catch  the  proper  end 
of  things.  Not  to  go  dwelling  on  this  side- 
stroke,  or  on  that;  but  to  lay  hold  on  the 
core  of  it,  and  pull  it  up  to  daylight.  Ah,  if 
he  had  only  been  born,  when  I  was,  he  would 
have  stood  next  to  the  Duke,  by  now." 

"  Then  I  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  that  he 
was  here,"  said  Jack,  whose  forehead  was 
wrinkled  with  a  world  of  doubts ;  "  my 
father  has  been  a  great  officer,  but  he  waits 
for  authority  always." 

"  So  he  ought,  sir ;  so  he  ought ;  and  I  beg 
you  to  do  the  same.  Squire  Westcombe,  con- 
cerning of  my  poor  premises.  I  have  put 
myself  straight  anyhow  with  you,  sir." 

"  Yes,  to  a  certain  extent,  you  have.  I 
shall  take  my  own  course ;  but  I  will  keep 
you  clear  of  trouble.  You  want  to  be  off. 
Good-bye,  my  friend  !  Let  me  know  at  once, 
if  your  son  comes  home." 

CHAPTER  XLIII. — TWO   PROUD   MEN. 

In  spite  of  all  these  turmoils  on  its  banks, 
the  Christow  went  on  well,  although  the 
summer  was  so  dry  and  long.  For  this  water 
came  from  a  noble  depth  of  bog,  purely 
inexhaustible ;  and  the  bell-ropes  of  the 
church,  with  three  men  upon  a  plank,  had 
failed  to  give  sign  of  its  having  any  bottom. 
And  not  only  so,  but  if  anything  happened 
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to  choke  the  gullet  of  that  bog,  this  fortunate 
brook  possessed  at  least  a  dozen  little 
pitchers,  bedded  in  the  hill-side,  and  with 
crystal  radiance  brimmed.  Each  had  a  very 
small  supply  to  start  with,  and  a  stone  could 
overwhelm,  or  a  clot  of  dry  rush  bury  it ; 
but  after  a  little  run,  they  ran  faster,  and  re- 
joicing leaped  into  one  another's  bosoms. 

Therefore  there  still  was  green  sward  here, 
and  green  bushes  waiving  off  all  dreams  of 
autumn,  in  the  Captain's  garden,  where  the 
sun  was  mild.  Refreshing  sounds  arose, 
through  the  brushwood  overhanging;  and 
the  play  of  light  was  pleasant,  in  the  channel 
of  the  shadows.  But  what  heed  do  men  pay 
to  such  trifles,  when  their  minds  are  working, 
and  their  hearts  are  up  ? 

Two  proud  men  stood,  facing  one  another, 
on  the  quiet  grass  bank  here,  beside  the  little 
river.  Not  proud  unjustly,  neither  manifest- 
ing pride,  nor  even  conscious  of  it ;  though 
its  power  underlay  every  tone  of  their  voices, 
and  turn  of  their  thoughts.  In  little  things, 
there  could  have  been  no  humbler  men, 
none  more  gentle,  self-possessed,  and  quick- 
hearted. 

"Am  I  to  understand,  once  and  for  all," 
asked  Colonel  Westcombe,  looking  firmly  at 
the  other,  whose  eyes  met  his,  with  equal 
firmness ;  "  that  you  refuse  me  any  kind  of 
explanation  ?  " 

"  Beyond  any  doubt,  you  must  understand 
it  so.  I  am  sorry  that  it  is  so.  But  so  it  is, 
and  must  be." 

"  Have  you  considered  that  it  is  not  only 
your  own  question,  but  also  that  of  others  ? 
That  this  set  obstinacy  wrecks  the  prospects 
of  one  who  is  dearer  to  you  than  yourself? 
I  mean  not  only  as  concerns  my  son — 
though  he  loves  her  dearly,  and  would  have 
made  her  happy — but  also  concerning  all 
her  chance  of  settling,  in  her  own  rank  of 
life,  with  a  man  she  could  respect  ?  " 

"  All  that  I  have  thought  of,  not  only  now, 
but  for  years ;  and  it  grieves  me  deeply ;  but 
it  does  not  alter  my  resolve." 

"  You  admit  that  you  could  clear  yourself, 
if  you  chose,"  the  Colonel's  glance  was  very 
keen,  and  almost  stern ;  "  you  admit  that 
a  word  from  you  is  the  only  thing  needed,  to 
make  your  daughter  happy,  with  us  or  else- 
where :  as  well  as  to  set  yourself  right  with  the 
world  ?  And  yet,  from  some  miserable  pride, 
you  refuse  it ! " 

"  I  have  not  admitted  anything  of  the 
kind.  You  have  put  your  own  construction 
upon  the  case.  And  it  is  not  for  you,  to  talk 
of  pride." 

"  1  see  what  you  mean.    You  have  rebuked 


me  there.  But  only  from  the  most  romantic 
point  of  view.  Can  you  expect  me  to  look 
over  the  position,  in  which  you  choose  to 
stand  ?  " 

"  No,  Colonel  Westcombe,  I  do  not ; "  Mr. 
Arthur  answered  calmly  ;  "  neither  would  I 
let  you  do  s©,  if  you  wished  it.  The  remedy 
is  simple— have  nothing  more  to  say  to  us." 

"  And  you  can  put  it  all  aside,  like  that  ? 
As  if  you  had  no  tiesh,  or  blood,  in  you  !  " 

"  What  else  can  you  expect  ?  It  is  the 
manner  of  the  world — the  world  you  belong 
to,  and  which  governs  now  your  actions. 
You  scorn  me,  because  I  despise  its  opinions. 
You  must  act  by  its  judgment.  I  act  by  my 
own." 

"  I  can  believe  of  you,"  Colonel  West- 
combe answered,  with  a  gaze  of  deep 
astonishment,  "  anything,  and  everything, 
when  you  talk  thus.  There  is  nothing  that 
such  a  man  may  not  do ;  because  he  is  his 
own  standard.  But  there  never  yet  was  any- 
one so  wise  and  grand,  as  to  measure  himself 
aright  by  his  own  measure." 

"  That  is  the  last  thing,  I  would  desire  to 
do.  I  love  the  good  opinion  of  all  good 
men — and  especially  yours.  Colonel  West- 
combe." His  voice  was  husky,  and  he 
turned  away;  then  the  Colonel,  who  was 
looking  rather  harshly  at  him,  because  he 
thought  him  arrogant,  saw  something  in  his 
eyes,  to  change  the  tone  of  thought  and 
feeling  towards  him. 

"My  dear  fellow,  we  have  stood  together, 
with  our  lives  upon  the  wind ;  and  caring 
for  them  as  little  as  for  the  wind  itself.  In 
deadly  peril,  you  saved  me.  But  for  your 
wonderful  courage,  I  could  not  be  here  now, 
to  speak  to  you.  I  hope  that  I  never  was  a 
coward;  but  I  could  better  believe  it  of 
myself,  than  of  you.  I  beg  you,  as  one  who 
could  love  you  as  a  brother — drop  this  dark 
mystery  between  us.  If  you  forgot  yourself 
once,  tell  me  bravely.  There  aie  moments, 
when  none  of  us  know  what  we  do.  Only 
sweep  off"  the  horrible  notion  of  treachery, 
which  was  imported  into  that  sad  business — 
and  I  will  face  the  world  about  it,  side  by 
side  with  you  ;  and  your  Rose,  and  my  Jack, 
shall  be  happy  together.  Pole,  as  a  dear 
friend;  I  take  your  hand,  and  beg  you." 

Mr.  Arthur  turned  to  him,  and  concealed 
no  longer  the  symptom  of  weakness  in  his 
bright  brave  eyes.  Touched  by  the  kind- 
ness of  this  old  friend — the  man  of  integrity, 
unspotted  honour,  wide  fame,  and  large 
benevolence,  he  bowed  his  head,  and  said — 
"  Give  me  one  month  longer.  One  month 
more  is  all  I  ask.     And   surely  your  sonj 
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rather  hasty  as  he  is,  will  be  able  to  endure 
one  month  of  doubt." 

"Jack  is  a  hot-headed  fellow,"  said  the 
Colonel,  smiling,  as  he  always  did,  when  he 
had  to  say  anything  about  his  son ;  "  a 
month  to  Jack  is  as  much  as  a  twelvemonth 
to  us,  who  know  how  time  goes.  Jack, 
upon  the  whole,  has  behaved  most  wonder- 
fully well,  throughout  the  proceedings.  You 
scarcely  seem  to  understand  my  son  ;  but  at 
least,  you  will  do  him  justice  there." 

"Gladly  I  will;"  answered  Mr.  Arthur; 
"  I  have  been  rough  to  him,  once  or  twice,  as 
much  for  your  sake,  3.S  my  own.  Because 
I  knew  how  you  would  be  vexed  about  this. 
But  I  will  own  to  you,  that  if  I  had  the 
choice  of  the  world  for  my  son-in-law,  I 
would  choose  your  son." 

"  Nobly  said,  most  nobly  said  !  "  cried  the 
Colonel,  with  great  warmth  seizing  the  hand 
of  the  Captain,  and  getting  a  good  grip  from 
it ;  "  and  I  will  tell  you,  my  dear  fellow,  that 
though  I  have  seen  very  little  of  your  Rose, 
I  love  her,  as  I  would  love  a  daughter  of  my 
own.  You  may  think  me  very  hasty,  and 
very  sentimental.  And  it  is  not  for  me  to 
say  otherwise.  But  my  judgment  is  con- 
sidered, by  good  judges,  to  be  very  sound 
and  slow.  May  I  tell  Jack  what  you  have 
said  about  him  ?  He  is  slightly  depressed, 
and  rather  melancholy.  Perhaps  you  have 
found  me  harsh,  through  that.  But  what 
you  have  said  of  him  will  set  him  up 
again." 

"  Certainly,  tell  him.  I  owe  him  great 
amends.  I  was  very  short  with  him,  when  I 
•caught  him  going  on — you  understand  ;  as 
we  might  have  done,  in  our  young  days." 

"  Yes,  yes.  True  enough,  we  never  make 
allowances.  We  are  bound  to  keep  them 
down ;  we  must  scold  and  snub  them.  But 
when  we  come  to  think  of  it,  we  begin  to 
feel,  that  we  ought  to  have  remembered  what 
we  used  to  do.  What  a  pair  they  will  make, 
if  the  Lord  allows  it !  They  seem  to  have 
been  cut  out,  for  one  another.  But  we  won't 
tell  them  that,  till  it  comes  to  smooth  sailing. 
They  shan't  see  each  other  for  a  month ; 
that  is  certain.  At  any  rate,  not  with  our 
approbation.  Jack  is  under  excellent  dis- 
cipline— Punk  observed  it,  with  great  admi- 
ration— though,  now  and  then,  he  gets  over 
me  ;  and  he  can  manage  his  mother,  more 
than  1  can.  However,  we  will  put  him  upon 
his  honour.  He  never  fails  of  that — as  you 
know." 

"  Well,"  replied  the  Captain,  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eyes ;  "he  would  not  be  like  his  father, 
if  he  ever  failed  in  that.     And  he  is  like  his 


father ;  and  that  set  me  in  his  favour,  the 
first  time  he  came  to  catch  my  fish." 

"  Aha  !  "  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  to  whom 
a  very  obvious  joke  was  none  the  less  attrac- 
tive ;  "  and  he  has  caught  your  fish,  your 
pet  of  all  fishes.  But  he  has  not  quite  landed 
her  yet.  Time  will  show.  But  let  us  have 
patience.  I  am  satisfied  to  leave  it  so. 
How  glad  I  am,  that  I  came  to  see  you,  at 
last ! " 

CHAPTER   XLIV. — SMINTHEUS. 

Saturday,  in  its  proper  course  came 
round,  bringing  to  school-boys  half-hoHday 
(heightened  with  a  lie-abed  to-morrow),  to 
working  men  wages,  and  intellectual  delights, 
I  to  women  a  haste  to  go  marketing,  and  an 
emulous  desire,  not  to  cheat,  but  to  get  the 
right  side  of  their  little  bargains  (for  the 
pleasure  of  proving  their  wit  by  its  fruits), 
and  to  gentlemen  in  general,  and  ladies  void 
of  usefulness,  a  decent  gratitude,  that  the 
week  was  over. 

This  was  the  large  way,  in  which  the  flight 
of  time  was  regarded  from  the  heights  of 
Touchwood  Park,  Not  that  there  was  any 
pride  in  any  bosom  there.  Lady  Touch- 
wood was  sure,  that  instead  of  going  up, 
she  was  come  down,  more  than  she  could 
describe,  from  what  her  ideas  used  to  be. 
At  one  time,  she  expected  to  be  in  the 
House  of  Lords ;  and  nothing  but  the  way 
in  which  Sir  Joseph  would  insist  upon  seeing 
his  money  come  back  again,  had  stopped  her 
from  being  there,  at  the  coronation.  But 
the  only  way  to  get  up  there,  was  to  be  in 
London,  and  to  give  parties  to  the  Royal 
Family,  and  people  on  the  stairs,  especially 
Prime  Ministers  ;  and  Sir  Joseph  could 
afford  it  as  easy  as  a  glove ;  but  he  stuck  to 
his  money,  and  he  stuck  to  the  dirt.  How- 
ever, she  was  happier,  as  she  was.  Though 
it  had  been  said  in  Plymouth,  she  would 
adorn  the  highest  rank. 

Miss  Touchwood  thought  that  the  people 
in  London  were  probably  quite  as  big  fools  as 
those  in  Devonshire.  But  every  young  lady 
in  her  position  had  a  right  to  go,  and  see  what 
the  others  were  about;  and  it  seemed  to  her 
very  stingy  of  her  father,  to  be  giving  trum- 
pery Gii^sy -parties,  when  he  ought  to  have 
taken  them  all  to  Town,  before  the  season 
was  over.  For  her  part,  she  was  tired  of 
this  neighbourhood.  Nobody  seemed  to 
understand  her.  If  she  quoted  a  line  ot 
Byron,  people  thought  it  came  out  of  a 
Valentine,  and  asked  ner  confidentially,  who 
had  sent  it ;  and  even  a  French,  or  German 
proverb,  was   supposed  to  come   out  of  a 
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•cookery-book.     In  a  word,  there  was  no  one 
to  associate  with. 

Her  brother,  Squire  Dicky,  took  a  diftercnt 
view  of  things.  He  detested  clever  girls, 
who  could  quote  his  head  off,  and  were 
shocked  at  the  idea  of  having  beer  for  break- 
fast. He  had  seen  enough  already  of  society 
for  him;  and  in  his  plain  opinion,  it  was 
humbug.  He  had  never  known  more  than 
one  girl  worth  the  end  of  a  cigar — and  she 
liad  sacked  him.  Or  at  any  rate  her  dad  had 
done  it ;  and  he  knew  she  was  too  good  for 
him.  But  he  was  blest  if  he  was  going  to  be 
miserable.  The  time  for  popping  at  the 
birds  was  come.  He  would  send  for  the 
finest  fellow  he  had  ever  known,  who  had 
promised  to  be  with  him  in  September ;  and 
then  there  was  nothing  he  would  wish  for 
better,  than  to  catch  that  stuck-up  Westcombe 
poaching. 

Accordingly  he  sent  for  Alec  Howe  of 
Trinity,  a  young  man  of  great  bulk  and 
stature,  who  was  happy  all  day  with  him,  but 
wretched  in  the  evening,  when  the  time 
came  for  swallow-tails,  and  white  choker. 
jNIiss  Touchwood  enjoyed  this  young  visitor, 
with  prolonged  delicious  cruelty.  He  was 
as  shy  as  any  youth  can  be,  who  has  never 
met  a  clever  and  accomplished  girl,  and  has 
to  do  the  graceful  to  her,  at  a  table,  where 
everything  is  beyond  his  understanding. 
Julia,  being  in  a  very  spiteful  mood  just  now, 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  missed  not  a  single 
opportunity  of  deepening  and  barbing  his 
bashful  embarrassment.  Beneath  her  clear 
gaze,  his  great  hand  shook,  and  hit  big  Hps 
opened  and  closed  in  silence ;  and  nearly  as 
much  of  his  Sillery,  or  Hock,  passed  outside 
as  inside  his  throat.  And  yet  he  was  a 
gentleman  by  birth,  and  of  cleaner  descent 
than  his  fair  tormenter,  only  not  familiar 
with  wealthy  ways. 

Now  this  young  man,  and  his  host,  the 
noble  Dicky,  were  come  home  from  a  long 
day's  shooting,  that  second  Saturday  in  Sep- 
tember. They  had  done  well ;  for  Howe 
was  a  fine  shot ;  and  Dicky  pretty  good  if  he 
began  well ;  though  when  he  began  ill,  he 
would  shoot  amiss  all  day.  That  day  he 
began  well  (by  shooting  a  cat,  who  was 
hunting  young  rabbits  in  a  turnip-field),  and 
he  had  gone  on  well,  kiUing  two  birds  out  of 
three,  which  is  not  bad  work  for  a  Cambridge 
man.  Also  they  had  shot  a  hawk,  and  two  \ 
whimbrels,  three  or  four  landrails,  and  some 
hares,  and  conies,  making  altogether  a  nice 
mixed  bag,  which  they  spread  out  on  the  | 
capping  of  a  low  curved  wall,  where  the  road 
to  the  stables  and  the  kitchen-parts  divided. 


This  was  Dicky  Touchwood's  beloved  camp- 
ing-place, commanding  easy  access  both  to 
men  and  women,  and  allowing  him  to  get 
into  the  view  of  either;  or  upon  occasion,  to 
mediate  between  them.  And  to  say  that  the 
servants  always  liked  him  to  be  there,  proves 
that  he  was  a  very  honourable  youth. 

When  Dicky,  and  his  friend  and  hero  Alec, 
had  spread  out  their  game  to  the  utmost  ad- 
vantage, and  stroked  and  felt  everything,  as 
if  the  defunction  of  its  virtue  went  into 
the  slayer — as  the  Norsemen  and  Red  In- 
dians believed — they  spread  out  their  own 
noble  bodies  on  the  handy,  or  rather  perhaps 
legsome  height  of  the  low  wall.  Howe,  being 
six  feet  and  a  quarter  high,  found  the  wall 
rather  too  low  for  him  ;  but  Dicky  had  his 
legs  hanging  above  ground  and  his  neat  heels 
drumming.  The  head  game-keeper,  with  his 
honest  bluffness  stood,  a  little  way  off,  look- 
ing affable,  for  the  young  gents  had  not  hurt 
his  feelings  much  that  day ;  and  admiring 
stablemen,  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  approached, 
with  a  venerating  hope  of  beer. 

"  How  do  you  feel.  Alec  ? "  asked  the 
lightsome  Dicky ;  "I  am  as  dry  as  a  hard- 
roed  red  herring.  What  do  you  vote  for, 
champagne,  or  swipes  ?  There's  a  first-rate 
;^6  of  Burton,  just  on  tap." 

"  I  go  in  for  that ;  "  answered  Howe,  in 
whose  mind  champagne  was  now  sadly  asso- 
ciated with  the  very  dry  sparkle  of  Julia. 

"  So  do  I,  with  all  my  heart.  But  the 
deuce  of  it  is  that  I  have  found  a  key  work- 
ing the  old  Governor's  best  lock,  where  he 
keeps  some  stuff  that  he  thinks  no  end  of. 
And  I  feel  that  I  shall  have  earned  no  ease 
of  mind,  until  I  have  had  a  good  peg  at  it. 
Tell  you  what  I'll  do,  to  make  it  square. 
We'll  enjoy  the  swipes;  and  these  chaps 
shall  have  champagne." 

"  Don't  be  such  a  fool ;  "  said  Alec  Howe. 
Although  he  had  not  yet  seen  Sir  Joseph,  he 
guessed,  from  many  sources,  what  he  was 
like.  But  Dicky  was  off,  to  carry  out  his 
new  idea. 

"  Why  shouldn't  they  have  what  they 
like  ?  "  he  enquired  coming  back,  with  young 
Solomon  behind  him,  whose  face  was  in  a 
bubble  of  anticipation  ;  "  now  this  boy  pours 
out  lashings  of  wine  perpetually ;  yet  he 
never  tastes  it,  except  when  he  licks  the 
glasses.  Sol,  my  lad,  you  shall  have  first 
bumper.  See  your  father  draw  the  corks  for 
you.  Why,  your  name  is  Cork — you  are  the 
son  of  a  cork.  Now  see  how  I  send'  you  up 
into  the  liquid  sky  !  " 

Of  the  loftier  humanities  fostered  at  Cam- 
bridge, a  main  one  was  the  art  of  discharging 
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a  cork  full  bang,  from  a  bottle  of  poppish 
fluid,  without  loss.  The  process  requires 
some  experience  and  quickness ;  but  Dicky 
was  a  Master  of  Arts  therein.  He  took  a 
long  pull  at  the  pewter  of  ale,  looking  towards 
Alec,  and  in  three  half  minutes,  had  three 
bottles  of  his  father's  most  choice  comet 
vintage,  "  on  tap,"  (as  he  termed  it)  for  the 
brave  stablemen.  The  keeper  stood  aloof, 
and  would  not  touch  it. 

Suddenly  in  the  very  midst  of  them  stood 
the  master  of  the  place,  Sir  Joseph  Touch- 
wood, cold,  and  pale,  with  quiet  rage.  With 
a  sweep  of  his  hand,  he  struck  over  all  the 
bottles,  then  emptied  the  can  of  ale  upon  his 
son's  head,  and  without  a  word  to  any  one, 
strode  off  to  the  front  door. 

"  My  criky,  we  are  in  for  it ! "  the  poor 
boy  spluttered,  through  the  deluge  of  beer 
which  had  checked  his  breath ;  "  I  never 
saw  the  Governor  in  such  a  way  before.  But 
don't  you  be  frightened,  my  good  fellows. 
I  will  take  all  the  row.  You  needn't  turn  a 
hair.  And  you  shall  have  your  three  bottles, 
if  I  have  to  buy  them.  What  an  extravagant 
old  cove  it  is  ! '' 

Calling  his  friend.  Alec  Howe,  who  was 
trying  to  smile  at  this  great  outbreak,  the 
heir  of  the  Touchwoods  went  in,  with  all  the 
dignity  he  could  compass,  by  the  kitchen 
door,  made  Alec  pump  over  him,  at  a  ser- 
vant's sink,  and  then  hurried  up  to  his 
dressing-room.  He  strove  to  be  wrathful, 
but  fear  was  foremost ;  and  his  teeth  chat- 
tered sadly  as  he  got  into  his  bath.  He 
would  have  given  all  his  ready  cash — which 
he  kept  low, — for  a  little  private  talk  with 
his  dear  mother.  But  her  ladyship  was 
dressing,  and  he  got  rio  chance  of  sending  a 
message  to  her. 

Very  soon  he  was  trying  to  compose  his 
mind,  by  smoothing  the  pile  of  a  velvet 
waistcoat — for  which  he  owed  ;^3  los.  in 
Cambridge,  and  admiring  in  the  glass  the 
gentle  dawn  of  reddish  whiskers,  brightened 
and  strengthened,  as  examination  showed, 
by  the  rich  shower  of  fine-bodied  ale.  "  I 
will  rub  them  with  tlie  very  best  Bass,  every 
day,  and  perhaps  then  Rose  will  like  me,"  he 
was  saying  to  himself,  when  a  knock  at  the 
door  made  him  jump,  and  a  little  note  came 
under  it.  Running  to  the  door,  he  called 
out,  "Judy,  Judy  dear,  darling  Judy!"  for 
he  knew  the  sound  of  her  firm  light  step ; 
"  Julia,  I  want  you  desperately."  But  either 
she  could  not,  or  she  would  not  hear;  and 
the  whisk  of  her  dress  was  a  memory  round 
the  corner. 

"  I  shall  have  to  do  it  all  by  myself,"  he 


groaned,  for  he  guessed  too  well  what  the 
letter  was;  "  in  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound. 
At  any  rate  the  Relieving  Officer  shall  know 
what  I  think  of  him.     Halloa  !  " 

The  relieving  officer, — as  the  male  parent 
was  called  in  those  days,  at  our  great  univer- 
sities, had  set  down  these  few  words  for  his 
study,  "  Richard,  as  there  wili  be  no  dinner 
to-day,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you,  in  the 
dining-room,  five  minutes  from  receipt  ot 
this,     (Signed)  Joseph  Touchwood." 

"  What  a  kettle  of  fish  !  Don't  you  wish 
you  may  catch  it  ?  I'll  have  a  bar-out.  The 
stable-cads  shall  supply  me  with  grub  through 
the  windows.  But  the  Governor  would  cut 
it,  with  a  demon-laugh,  and  leave  a  brace  of 
dogberries  to  run  me  in.  I  will  quit  me  like 
a  man,  I'll  go  down,  and  have  it  out. 
*  Never  say  die,'  is  the  ticket  for  soup." 

When  the  young  man  appeared  in  the 
barren  dining-room,  he  saw  his  father  sitting 
in  the  six-legged  chair,  too  deep  in  thought 
even  to  look  at  him.  His  face  was  very 
stern,  but  with  trouble  more  than  anger ;  and 
Dicky  saw  that  larger  things  than  his  had 
gone  amiss.  He  began  to  say  jauntily — 
"  Why,  where's  the  dinner  ?  "  which  was  a 
serious  concern  to  him.  But  his  father  made 
no  answer ;  so  he  stood  and  waited. 

"  Who  is  there  ?  Oh  Richard,  is  it  ?  Boy^ 
stand,  and  look  at  me.  I  am  not  going  to 
talk  to  you  about  my  affairs ;  but  simply  to 
explain  what  yours  will  be.  Hitherto,  you 
have  led  a  life  of  idle  pleasure.  Henceforth 
you  will  have  to  earn  your  own  bread.  Be- 
fore I  was  half  your  age,  I  was  doing  that. 
It  will  make  a  man  of  you.  How  do  you 
like  the  thought  of  it  ?  " 

"  Not — not  at  all,  sir.  In  fact  I  could  not 
do  it.  I  have  never  been  accustomed  to 
such  treatment." 

"  Very  well.  You  need  not  begin  till 
Monday.  To-morrow  you  will  get  your 
clothes  together,  and  live  at  my  expense,  as 
usual.  On  Monday  morning,  you  will 
shoulder  what  you  want  for  immediate  use, 
and  be  off  at  six  o'clock,  for  the  office  of  Mr. 
Growgray  at  Stonehouse.  Mr.  Growgray  is 
a  well-known  dry-salter;  and  through  my 
connection  with  him,  he  has  promised  most 
kindly  to  find  an  opening  for  you.  I  have 
paid  a  considerable  premium  to  him,  and 
your  salary  will  be  a  pound  a  week — a  great 
deal  more,  I  fear,  than  you  will  be  worth, 
for  a  very  long  time,  at  any  rate.  Your  stock 
of  clothes  will  last  you,  for  at  least  two  years  ; 
and  I  shall  endeavour  to  allow  you  five  shil- 
lings a  week,  for  pocket-money.  Also  you 
will  be  allowed  to  come  and  see  your  mother^ 
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and  your  sister  (wherever  they  may  be)  one 
Sunday  in  every  three  months." 

"  It  is  quite  impossible  that  you  can  be  in 
earnest.     Sir,  you  must  either  be " 

"  No,  I  am  neither  mad,  nor  intoxicated  ; 
nor  even  hasty  in  this  arrangement.  It  has 
been  thought  of  for  some  months,  while  you 
were  busy  with  your  rats  and  rabbits.  Nature 
has  made  you  a  fool ;  and  circumstances  have 
concurred  with  nature.  You  are  now  pro- 
vided with  a  good  start  in  hfe.  Fools  always 
prosper  the  best,  in  the  end.  I  have  often 
heard  you  boast  that  almost  everybody  likes 
you.  That  lays  the  foundation  of  a  large 
sound  trade." 

"  But  I  can't  be  a  dry-salter,  and  I  won't 
be  a  dry-salter,  and  I  never  could  put  up  with 
the  smell  of  it ; "  Squire  Dicky  declared,  as 
he  fell  into  a  very  luxurious  chair,  and 
embraced  it.  "  Why,  I  should  have  to  sit 
upon  a  three-leg'd  stool !" 

"  No  ;  you  might  stand  all  day,  if  you  pre- 
ferred it.  However,  that  is  all  the  choice 
before  you.  Now  leave  me ;  I  have  more 
important  things  to  think  of." 

Dicky  Touchwood  was  quick  of  thought 
about  himself;  but  even  on  that  subject  now, 
his  readiness  was  gone,  so  sudden  was  this 
outrage,  and  so  overwhelming.  He  arose, 
without  looking  at  his  father,  and  made  off; 
but  his  spirit  came  back,  when  he  got  to  the 
door. 

"  Sir,  you  will  be  sorry  for  attempting  this," 
he  said,  with  his  voice  half-choked  by  in- 
dignant tears  ;  "  I  have  plenty  of  good  friends 
who  will  stand  by  me.  I  will  not  go  near  any 
vile  dry-salter.  If  you  turn  me  out  of  doors, 
I  will  get  an  honest  living  as  a  rat-catcher, 
t    and  contract  for  all  the  rats  at  Plymouth." 

CHAPTER    XLV. ACCURATE   AIM. 

K       Dartmoor,   many-fountained    Dartmoor, 
m.  mother  of  a  myriad  streams,  and  wet-nurse  of 
t  a  million  mists,  is  not  often  scrimped  with 
^■drought ;   but  when  the   drought  once  gets 
^'established,  how  it  smites  the  rocky  land  ! 
Furze,  and  heath,  dwarf  rush,  and  bracken, 
■  even    the    cotton-grass  of  the  swamp,  and 
sedge   that  lines  the  tinkling  rill,  fade  into 
one  dreary  yellow,  or  dingy  red  that  jades 
the   sight.     The   power   of  the   dry   sun   is 
reflected  from  the  stark  rocks,  down  the  vales, 
and  nothing  is  hidden  from  the  heat  thereof. 
When  such  seasons  come,  they  are  so  far 
asunder   (in  the  hills   and   valleys    of    the 
distant  years)  that  nobody  remembers  that 
they  ever  came   before.     And  with  one  ac- 
cord the  people  there,  not  being  used  (like 
brick-bound  townsmen)   to  an  unventilated 


oven,  begin  to  make  sad  complaint,  and  out- 
cry, which  add  ten  per  cent,  to  their  tempera- 
ture. Then  they  fan  themselves  with  their 
husbands'  hats — as  many  as  have  got  hus- 
bands— and  they  feel  that  they  owe  it  for  a 
duty  to  the  woiid,  not  to  be  over-charitable. 
In  fact,  they  are  cross,  and  they  make  the 
worst  of  everything,  in  the  spirit  of  the  flies 
that  enter  into  their  weak  places. 

Even  at  Christowell  (cool  and  crystal,  at 
least  in  pretty  places,  with  the  import  of  the 
brook)  dryness  of  the  ground,  and  of  the 
skin,  began  to  tell  upon  the  children,  and  the 
women,  and  the  men.  Not  one  of  them  all 
had  the  least  idea,  that  it  made  any  difference 
to  her,  or  to  him  ;  but  every  one  had  a  very 
large  perception,  that  no  one  else  was  as  he 
ought  to  be.  Horse-flies  began  to  descend 
upon  mankind,  in  lack  of  their  nobler  nur- 
ture, spotted  flies,  with  broad  heads  and  big 
tweezers  ;  and  wherever  there  was  moisture 
for  a  gnat  to  nip,  he  nipped,  and  was  exceed- 
ing thirsty. 

But,  if  in  the  valley,  where  the  grass  still 
grew,  and  the  leaves  still  cherished  the  nurs- 
ing of  the  brook,  nature  was  depressed  and 
her  mighty  masters  irksome ;  how  much 
worse  must  the  pest  of  season  be  on  the 
brown,  unshadow^ed,  and  unswarded  crags  1 
And  worst  of  all  round  the  dry  desert  of  'ihe 
Raven,'  where  mine-slag,  yellow  rocks,  and 
spelter  dust  combined,  to  glare  with  intense 
heat,  and  cast  it  all  around.  All  around  was 
heat  and  drought,  dull  tremor  of  the  air,  and 
pulse  of  haze,  that  twinkles  when  the  dews 
of  night  are  drained.  Even  the  moormen 
would  not  come  to  get  their  usual  pint  of  ale, 
sadly  although  they  needed  it,  for  fear  of  the 
fire  of  the  heat  around  it,  and  the  sun-death 
in  the  glare  of  rock. 

However  the  house,  with  its  thick  granite 
walls,  and  stone-floors  watered  from  the  well, 
was  fresh  with  cooling  shade  inside,  and  the 
glisten  of  cool  tankards.  "  Gentleman  Wen- 
low  " — as  he  now  was  called,  from  the  dinners 
he  had  given  there — sat  without  reproach 
in  a  cool  linen  shirt  (freely  borrowed  from 
Parson  Short),  and  considered  the  business 
that  lay  before  him.  The  heat  of  the  weather 
had  stopped  his  parties  for  the  moment, 
because  no  meat  would  keep,  and  his  guests 
declined  to  face  the  yellow  distance  from 
their  greener  glens.  Upon  the  whole  indeed 
this  gentleman  was  not  much  displeased  with 
that.  It  was  quite  as  well  to  abdicate  the 
duties  of  a  host,  while  this  roasting  weather 
held ;  and  to  steal  sheep  enough  for  his  own 
consumption,  was  as  much  as  an  active  man 
could  do.     Therefore  it  was  not  social  need. 
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or  sense  of  solitude,  that  made  him  frown,  as 
he  sat  with  his  cooling  pot  of  cider,  rum,  and 
borage,  thinking  how  to  carry  out  the  orders 
of  his  patron.  These  were  easy  enough  to 
understand,  but  not  quite  so  easy  to  execute; 
even  with  the  aid  of  the  blackest  boon  com- 
panions. And  the  matter,  from  a  moral 
point  of  view,  was  not  altogether  to  his 
liking.  For  a  long  time  now,  he  had  been 
■compelled  to  appropriate  other  people's 
property.  But  he  had  striven  to  do  this  with 
a  lenient  hand,  and  a  fine  regard  for  justice, 
robbing  only  those  who  could  afford  it,  and 
robbing  even  them  at  honest  intervals,  im- 
partially. All  his  laxities  were  of  necessity, 
and  his  lapses  caused  by  largeness.  What 
man  has  any  right  to  own  the  earth,  with 
a  hundred  better  people  born  upon  it,  every 
minute  ?  And  if  he  cannot  own  the  earth,  as 
the  whole  includes  the  parts,  how  can  he 
own  any  part  of  it  ?  How  much  less  then 
can  he  be  the  owner  of  the  things  that  move 
about  on  it,  and  have  got  four  legs,  while  he 
who  lays  claim  to  them  has  only  got  two  ! 
Such  reasoning  is  unanswerable;  or  if  it  can  be 
answered,  the  best  of  the  argument  is  with 
him,  who  has  had  the  dinner  and  digested  it. 

But  what  Guy  Wenlow  did  not  like,  and  in 
spite  of  his  reputation,  found  to  be  outside  his 
province,  was  the  commission  of  downright 
murder,  in  cold  blood,  and  with  no  excuse. 
Captain  Larks  had  never  harmed  him, 
whereas  George  Gaston  had  been  his  ruin ; 
with  pleasure  would  he  have  shot  the  latter  in 
conflict,  or  upon  insult;  whereas  now  the 
relentless  force  of  facts  was  driving  him  too 
surely  towards  the  necessity  of  shooting  the 
other.  His  orders  newly  received  were  brief, 
sadly  to  the  point,  and  stringent — "  It  is  too 
late  for  weak  measures  now.  To  carry  off 
the  girl  is  useless.  If  he  leaves  home,  you 
shall  swing  for  it.  I  am  not  like  the  fools 
round  Dartmoor.  Make  a  short  job  of  it,  for 
your  own  sake.  With  management,  there 
can  be  no  risk.  Trust  to  me  for  your  escape, 
and  a  better  land  to  winter  in,  with  plenty  of 
•cash,  and  no  more  skulking.  Let  me  hear  of 
no  more  delay.  If  I  have  to  come  down,  it 
will  be  the  worse  for  you.  I  am  watching 
you,  and  you  have  no  escape  from  me,  or 
without  me.  Turn  upon  me,  if  you  dare. 
Obey  me,  and  you  shall  be  free,  rich,  and 
happy." 

The  writer  had  taken  good  care  that  none 
should  identify  his  writing.  It  was  hopeless 
for  a  poor  felon  to  denounce,  or  even  break 
with  him.  The  tempter  had  not  allowed  him 
funds,  to  attempt  to  escape  across  the  sea ; 
and   Wenlow   even   began   to   suspect   that  I 


Howell  was  bribed  against  him.  His  only 
chance  lay  in  obedience  to  the  deeper  and 
wealthier  scoundrel.  His  own  life  was  set 
against  that  of  another ;  and  he  must  not  in- 
dulge in  scruples.  It  would  be  a  very  easy 
business  to  dispose  of  Captain  Larks.  Through 
many  a  flying  visit,  and  many  a  lair  among 
the  bushes,  he  knew  the  ins  and  outs,  and 
rounds  among  beloved  plants  and  trees,  of 
that  too  sanguine  gardener.  And  his  favour- 
ite double-barrel'd  gun  would  carry  a  ball  as 
true  as  any  rifle,  and  was  certain  for  a  rabbit 
at  a  hundred  yards.  At  six  o'clock,  on  this 
evening  of  the  week,  the  Captain  was  sure  to 
be  in  his  little  vineyard,  sitting  on  a  pot,  with 
his  deep-bowled  meerschaum,  and  presenting 
the  very  finest  target  for  a  shot.  AVhat  right 
had  any  man  to  be  so  happy,  and  go  on  as 
if  the  world  was  made  for  him  ? 

With  a  frown  to  confirm  his  resolution,  he 
gulped  the  contents  of  his  tankard  ;  and  then 
it  occurred  to  him  that  nothing  could  be 
easier  than  to  secure  proofs  of  alibi,  in  case 
of  the  worst  coming  to  the  worst,  and  a 
charge  being  made  against  him.  He  knew 
that  Gruff"  Howell  was  not  at  home  ;  but  his 
wife  was  there,  and  would  do  much  better. 
Accordingly,  when  everything  was  ready,  and 
a  bullet  dropped  into  either  barrel  of  his 
gun,  he  unlocked  his  door,  and  went  down 
stairs,  in  his  shirtsleeves,  yawning  heavily. 
Mrs.  Howell  was  sitting  in  the  bar,  half 
asleep,  with  her  spectacles  by  her,  and  the 
big  bible  open  at  her  favourite  story  of  Joseph 
and  his  brethren,  which  she  read  daily,  be- 
cause it  reminded  her  hopefully  of  her  absent 
son, 

"  Fill  this  again  for  me,  mother  ;  "  said  the 
guest,  setting  down  his  empty  tankard.  "  What 
o'clock  is  it }  Why  a  quarter  past  four  ! 
Are  you  sure  your  clock  is  right  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.  Or  if  anything,  he  be  a  little 
slow.  We  timed  'un  loy  the  baker's  watch 
only  yesterday;  and  he  brought  the  time 
from  Bovey  tower," 

"  Very  well.  Then  I  shall  go  to  sleep 
again.  This  hot  weather  takes  all  the  life 
out  of  me.  I  am  not  to  be  disturbed,  mind. 
I  want  sleep.  Only  when  the  rabbits  come, 
I  may  fire  a  shot  at  them.  Don't  be  alarmed, 
if  you  hear  my  gun,  about  six  o'clock,  or  so. 
No  supper,  till  I  call  for  it." 

Receiving  his  tankard,  with  another  stretch 
and  yawn,  he  went  back  to  his  room,  and 
locked  the  door.  Then  he  laid  his  other 
gun,  which  had  once  been  Mr.  Short's,  upon 
the  broad  oak  window-sill,  with  the  sash 
thrown  up,  and  the  muzzle  outside,  pointing 
towards  the  cliff,  where  the  rabbits  came  to 
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play  in  tb.e  late  afternoon,  when  the  Inn  was 
quiet.  He  had  shot  two  or  three  of  them 
before  this,  from  the  window;  and  now  he 
fitted  that  into  his  deadly  scheme.  He  corded 
the  gun  against  recoil,  and  set  a  slow  fuse  of 
hemp  to  the  touch-hole,  which  would  smoul- 
der for  an  hour,  or  perhaps  more ;  and  then 
he  descended  from  the  window,  by  a  method 
'\vhich  he  had  devised  against  attack.  There 
was  nobody  to  see  him ;  all  the  brown  moor 
void  with  loneliness  and  lassitude  ;  not  a 
shadow,  except  his  own,  moved  faster  than 
the  sun  directed  it.  But  he,'  at  a  pace  it 
would  make  a  languid  man  perspire  to  look 
at,  scoured  the  hollows  of  the  sun-burnt  hills, 
to  the  far  outskirt  of  Christowell. 

.Why  make  we  light  of  our  parents'  wisdom, 
why  imagine  so  vain  a  thing,  as  that  they 
had  no  eyes  to  see,  ears  to  hear,  or  tongues 
to  taste  ?  Denying  them  every  other  merit, 
we  must  admit  that  they  knew  what  was  good 
to  eat,  far  better  than  we  do.  Would  they 
have  given  as  much  for  American  flour  as  for 
English  ?  Would  they  have  made  their  bread 
with  German  paste,  instead  of  brewer's  yeast? 
Would  they  have  bought  fish  three  weeks 
iced,  and  wine  made  where  no  grape  gets 
ripe  ?  And  of  the  grape  and  other  fruit, 
would  they  have  grown  it  for  show,  or  for 
savour?  Already  in  1840,  the  rage  for  the 
pride  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pang  of  the  belly, 
was  making  way  among  superior  circles ;  and 
the  ladies  began  to  say  to  one  another — "  if 
you  can  save  my  pine-apple  from  being  cut, 
-dear,  I  will  lend  it  to  you  for  your  dinner  on 
Wednesday." 

But  Captain  Larks  was  happy  still,  in 
tending  the  good  gifts  of  the  earth,  for  grace- 
ful and  for  grateful  use.  He  sat  upon  his 
pot,  and  smoked  his  pipe,  and  working  gently 
all  the  while,  enjoyed  the  view  of  his  own 
things  first,  and  over,  or  between  them,  of 
the  things  beyond.  For  the  wisdom  of  the 
•quiet  life  was  his — first  to  consider  one's  own 
affairs,  without  any  wrath  of  anxiety,  and 
then  through  their  leisure,  or  over  their  ease, 
to  enjoy  a  large  view  of  the  neighbours'. 
Thus  was  he  behaving  in  his  vineyard,  as 
soon  as  the  heat  of  the  sun  declined,  and  the 
shade  of  the  high  parts  cooled  the  others, 
and  the  birds  by  the  brook  began  to  sing 
again,  and  the  trees  freshened  up  from  the 
drooping  of  the  day. 

Sloping  down  the  hillside  now,  the  light 
was  tempered  variously,  with  narrow  flush, 
broad  hovering  patch,  and  faint  fringe  of 
suff"usive  haze.  But  in  bold  relief  sat  the 
gallant  Captain,  moving  both  arms  briskly, 
with  his  broad  chest  prominent  between  his 


braces,  and  a  smile  of  pride  upon  his  tranquil 
face.  For  here  were  his  grapes  swelling  off 
from  stoning,  clustering  richly  below  their 
leaves,  sheltered  from  brunt  of  tlie  day,  and 
expecting  the  bloom  of  dew  to  crisp  their 
stalks.  Some  were  clouding  with  soft  blue 
tissue  of  the  promised  purple,  some  were 
pearly  with  pellucid  vein  of  white,  others 
traced  with  clearing  signs  of  tints  that  would 
be  amber,  and  the  rest  not  yet  emerging  from 
the  pubescence  of  dull  green.  The  gardener 
felt  his  heart  expanding,  with  good  will 
towards  God  and  man. 

"  Impossible  to  miss  him  now.  I  can  per- 
ceive the  buttons  of  his  shirt,  and  the  beating 
of  his  heart.  With  this  rest  for  my  gun,  I  can 
hit  him  to  a  square  inch  anywhere.  He 
shall  not  even  know  that  he  has  been  shot. 
I  will  give  him  a  minute,  just  to  finish  up  his 
pipe  ;  and  then  off  he  goes  to  a  far  superior 
world." 

With  these  thoughts,  Wenlow,  having  dead 
point-blank  at  the  self-congralulating  Captain 
Larks,  suspended  his  pull  upon  the  trigger ; 
not  from  mercy,  but  from  the  fellow-feeling 
which  a  man  has,  a  smoking  man,  for  a 
fellow-smoker's  pipe — a  feeling,  whose  depth 
is  in  nature's  bowels,  deep  as  the  founts  of 
calm  Volcanoes. 

Presently,  the  Captain  put  his  pipe  down, 
being  come  duly  to  the  end  of  it ;  and  the 
man  in  the  valley  laid  his  eyes  between  the 
gun-cocks,  for  true  aim  at  him.  True  enough 
it  was,  and  too  sure  would  have  been  the 
Vine-dresser's  fate,  as  regards  this  world — 
when  a  shadow  fell  across  in  front  of  him,  and 
before  him  stood  his  daughter  Rose.  Wen- 
low  drew  back  his  fore-finger  from  the  trigger ; 
he  could  not  shoot  the  father,  in  the  presence 
of  the  child.  "  I  will  wait,  and  see  how  they 
go  on,"  he  thought ;  "  to  save  my  own  life,  I 
could  not  take  his,  thus."  He  withdrew  his 
gun  sofdy,  and  in  the  deep  shade,  listened. 

'•'  Father,  my  mind  is  made  up  ; "  said 
Rose,  as  she  threw  her  arms  round  the  Cap- 
tain's neck,  and  kissed  him.  "  I  have  been 
considering  what  you  said;  and  I  mean  to 
stick  to  you — to  you.  You  say  that  I  may 
come  to  rank  and  riches,  and  live  in  a  very 
different  way  from  this,  if  I  give  up  all 
thoughts  of — of  every  one  but  you.  But  you 
must  know  well,  that  I  never  think  of  that. 
I  would  rather  be,  as  I  am,  without  those 
things  ;  if  I  only  have  you,  and  you  love  me, 
as  you  used.  1  will  try  to  think  no  more  of 
— of  poor  John  Westcombe  ;  or  of  any  other 
person  in  the  world,  but  you.  Only,  it  would 
break  my  heart,  to  go  away,  and  be  rich,  and 
gay,  and  high,  without  him.     He  would  think 
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that  I  had  deceived  him,  sold  him,  cast  him 
off,  for  bright  things,  and  great  people.  I 
would  rather  be  dead,  than  be  thought  of  so, 
by  him.  I  will  give  him  up,  as  you  require 
it  so.  But  not  disgracefully — father,  not 
disgracefully.  I  beg  of  you,  to  promise  me 
one  very  little  thing." 

"  My  darling,  there  is  nothing  that  I  would 
not  promise,  rather  than  see  you  cry,  like 
this.  You  know,  that  you  are  all  the  world 
to  me." 

"  I  used  to  think  so  ;  but  how  can  I  think 
so  now  ?  The  only  thing  I  ask  you  to 
promise  me,  is  this — that  if  I  give  him  up,  I 
shall  still  stop  here,  here,  where  I  have 
nothing,  only  things  to  love  me ;  and  where 
I  cannot  seem  to  have  thrown  him  by,  for 
grandeur.  How  I  wish  I  was  a  little  girl 
again,  coming  home  for  the  holidays,  with 
nothing  but  a  Sunday  hat ! " 

"  What  would  Mrs.  Pugsley  say  to  such  a 
wardrobe?  My  dear  child,  there  is  no 
earthly  reason,  why  you  should  work  your- 
self up  to  such  a  fervour.  I  have  asked  no 
pledge  of  you,  and  want  none.  I  love  you 
very  dearly,  dear  ;  and  all  the  better  perhaps, 
for  being  just  a  little  bit  excitable.  I  hate 
cold-blooded  people;  though  I  am  con- 
sidered one  of  them,  by  those  who  do  not 
know  me.  But  surely  you  may  have  enough 
of  confidence  in  me,  Rose,  to  let  me  take  my 
own  time,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind.  I  have 
never  asked  you  to  cast  off  young  Westcombe. 
I  was  certainly  very  much  put  out  with  you, 
for  the  things  that  took  place  by  the  Leather- 
coat  pippin,  wrongly  called  the  Crab-tree. 
But  I  have  forgiven  you  all  that,  because — 
because  you  are  my  darling  Rose.  And  the 
utmost  that  I  ask  of  you,  is  to  wait.  One 
way,  or  another,  I  shall  s®on  know  what  to 
do.  I  may  have  to  go  away,  and  leave  you, 
my  dear.  But  I  dare  not  leave  you  here,  at 
present.  I  could  have  left  you  happily  at 
Exeter,  either  with  your  good  school-mistress, 
or  with  Mr.  Tucker.  But  she  is  away,  for 
her  holidays ;  and  he  has  no  ladies  in  his 
house,  at  present.  If  I  have  to  go  suddenly, 
I  must  even  trust  you  to  the  charge  of  Mrs. 
Pugsley,  at  Moreton  ;  as  soon  as  we  are  quit 
of  the  poor  General." 

"  I  am  sure  she  would  be  very  kind  to  me, 
indeed.  I  could  do  very  well  there,  if  you 
must  go.  But  oh,  father,  don't  go,  if  you 
can  help  it.  I  shall  be  so  miserable,  without 
you.  And  who  will  look  after  all  our  things 
here?  What  would  become  of  all  these 
grapes,  for  instance  ?  I  am  sure  there  is  a 
fox  prowling  after  them,  already." 

"  Well,  we  must  hope  that  he  would  find 


them  sour.  Now  come  home,  my  darling. 
I  have  no  heart  to  work  any  more,  after 
seeing  you  in  such  a  sad  state." 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  black  Wenlow 
rose,  and  filled  his  pipe,  with  a  happier  heart 
than  he  had  enjoyed  for  months,  and  years. 
He  was  conscious,  according  to  his  special 
form  of  conscience,  of  having  done  a  very 
noble  act  indeed.  But  when  he  got  back  to 
'  the  Raven,'  and  found  (upon  clambering  in 
at  his  open  window,  and  going  down  to  order 
supper)  that  his  gun  had  gone  off  about  half- 
past  five,  he  was  touched  by  the  waste  of  his 
ingenuity.  For  no  clearer  alibi  could  have 
been  proved,  than  the  one  Mrs.  Howell,  and 
two  visitors  in  the  tap-room,  were  ready  to 
depose  to,  from  the  proof  of  their  own  ears. 

He  deserved  to  have  his  slippers,  like  a 
gentleman  at  his  Inn,  who  pays  his  way, 
when  he  can  do  it ;  and  he  felt  that  after 
having  been  so  good  that  day,  he  might  trust 
in  Providence  against  Police.  One  of  his 
chief  merits  was,  that  (in  spite  of  some  luxury 
during  boyhood)  he  had  taken  to  the  bogs, 
and  windy  life,  as  if  he  had  been  born  with- 
out a  cradle.  That  was  a  side-shoot,  so  far 
as  one  may  guess,  perhaps  of  his  sporting 
tendencies.  If  so,  how  much  more  was  it  to 
his  credit,  not  to  shoot  a  man  when  he  had  him 
on  his  bullet !  Into  all  this  he  entered,  with 
the  exhaustive  comprehension  of  a  fine  mind, 
dwelling  on  its  owner's  compensations.  Then 
he  made  a  fine  supper,  to  support  introspec- 
tion, and  slept,  upon  a  four-footed  bed,  the 
sleep  of  the  just,  with  two  guns  loaded. 

CHAPTER   XLVI. — SOME   CONFUSION. 

Reasonably  now  was  Mr.  Gaston  discon- 
tented with  the  state  of  things.  There  was 
not  much  to  stand  between  him,  and  the  dark 
flight  of  disgrace  and  ruin — "  transportation 
beyond  the  seas."  There  might  be  even 
more  than  that.  Forgery  (lately  a  capital 
offence),  was  still  considered  next  to  murder  > 
and  he  might  get  a  term  of  hard  labour  first 
before  patriotic  farewell.  He  had  freely 
exerted  his  power  to  write  the  old  Earl's 
hand  to  a  nicety,  as  well  as  robbed  him  in 
fifty  other  Avays;  and  now  the  account  of 
his  stewardship  lay  under  difficulties,  far  more 
appalling  than  those  of  the  unjust  steward  in 
the  parable. 

So  long  as  the  old  Earl  lived,  George 
Gaston  felt  himself  safe  against  that  account. 
Indolence,  bad  health,  and  general  cynicism 
had  led  the  aged  man  to  defer  strict  inquiry ; 
though  his  faith  in  the  Agent  had  never  been 
profound,  and  of  late  years  had  grown  less 
and  less.     But  he  said  to  himself,  that  he 
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should  go  from  bad  to  worse,  if  he  introduced 
new  hands,  to  rob  him ;  and  Gaston  con- 
trived, by  many  insolent  devices,  to  keep  out 
any  who  might  interfere,  especially  the  good 
firm  of  Latimer,  and  Emblin.  But  now  the 
old  nobleman  had  nothing  more  to  do  with 
this  world  ;  except  in  the  posthumous  form 
of  last  will  and  testament,  and  black-edged 
paper.  George  Gaston  had  left  him  to 
wrestle  with  his  death  ;  and  there  was  no  one 
nearer,  or  dearer,  to  him  than  Mrs.  Tubbs, 
to  close  his  slowly  vanquished  eyes. 

When  the  great  physician,  Sir  John  Tickell, 
came  down  softly,  and  announced  that  all 
was  over,  Mr.  Gaston  strode  forth,  with  a 
stick  of  black  sealing-wax,  nearly  as  large  as 
a  rolling-pin,  a  coil  of  red  tape,  and  his  own 
signet-ring ;  and  he  said  to  all  the  servants, 
"  I  must  do  my  duty;  let  Tubbs  come  round 
the  house  with  me.  I  require  a  witness  for 
this  act."  But  nobody  could  tell  him  where 
the  housekeeper  was;  so  he  took  the  trembling 
butler  for  his  witness.  "  As  sole  executor,  I 
am  responsible  for  the  safe  custody  of  every- 
thing," he  pronounced  with  an  air  of  sad 
importance  ;  "  all  his  lordship's  jewels,  plate, 
documents,  &c.,  must  be  put  under  seal  at 
once." 

Although  he  had  stolen  a  good  many  of 
them,  there  were  still  enough  left  in  chest, 
bureau,  strong-box,  writing-desk,  and  the 
like,  to  occupy  him  one  good  hour,  in  the 
careful  discharge  of  this  solemn  duty.  The 
butler  carried  a  roll  of  red  tape,  and  a  sharp 
pair  of  scissors  ;  and  whenever  the  seal 
would  not  go  on  the  slit,  the  tape  was 
stretched  across,  and  sealed.  "  That  makes 
five  and  thirty  done,  and  the  two  room-doors, 
containing  all  the  lighter  things ; "  Mr.  Gaston 
wiped  his  red  face,  as  he  was  speaking ; 
"  sorrow,  and  duty,  are  alike  dry  things. 
Jenkins,  go  down  for  a  bottle  of  old  port, 
and  be  sure  to  bring  the  winding  cork-screw. 
Here  take  the  key.  Only  one  bottle,  mind 
you."  "As  if  I  was  a  thief!"  the  old  man 
muttered ;  for  Gaston  had  the  gift  of  offend- 
ing everybody. 

"  Down  with  it  on  the  big  table  in  the 
dining-room,  you  poor  old  numskull;  will 
you  never  understand  that  I  am  master 
now  ? "  But  timid  as  he  was,  and  shaking 
knuckles  out  of  elbows,  Jenkins  had  too  fine 
a  sense  of  order^  to  obey  such  orders.  With 
the  skill  of  ancient  vintagers,  he  drew  the 
cork,  and  set  the  bottle  down  upon  a  marble 
slab,  with  two  glasses  by  it,  that  he  might 
have  one. 

"  Be  off,  old  chap  !  "  said  Gaston  ;  "  when 
I  want    you,    I    will   ring.     Don't    let   any 


undertakers  come  near  me.  Tell  them  to 
send  estimates  to-morrow  morning.  Nothing 
else  keeps  such  robbers  down.  I  am  in  a 
position  ©f  responsibility ;  and  I  must  have 
time  to  turn  my  thoughts.  No,  Mr.  Latimer  ! 
Not  now,  not  now.  To-morrow  morning,  if 
you  please." 

For  here  was  Mr.  Latimer  (of  the  reput- 
able firm  of  Latimer,  and  Emblin)  advanc- 
ing in  the  full  power  of  grief,  at  the  loss  of  a 
client  of  importance.  His  ancestor's  shoe- 
buckles  flashed  upon  his  insteps,  for  he  had 
not  stopped  to  put  gaiters  on ;  above  them 
his  black  silk  stockings  shone  ;  the  frills  of  his 
shirt  were  as  stiff  as  a  sting-ray  ;  and  his  face 
as  dry  as  a  law-digest.  Behind  him  strode 
his  tall  partner,  Emblin,  swinging  a  cane  of 
rather  sporting  aspect ;  and  behind  Mr. 
Emblin  came  a  gentleman,  unknown  to  Gas- 
ton, but  quite  ready  to  introduce  himself. 

*'  Gentlemen,  this  pleasure  takes  me  by 
surprise  ;  "  Mr.  Gaston  spoke  loudly,  for  they 
seemed  to  be  coming  on  so ;  "  decency  might 
have  induced  you  to  wait,  and  selt-interest 
too;  for  this  is  not  at  all  the  manner,  to 
secure  my  custom  for  your  firm.  I  under- 
stand my  duties,  without  your  aid.  And 
you  should  at  least  have  waited,  till  I  sent 
for  you.  But  as  you  have  chosen  thus  to 
act  without  me,  I  shall  be  bold  enough  to 
act  without  you.  When  I  need  your  ser- 
vices, I  will  send.  Jenkins,  show  these 
people  out." 

"Sir,  we  have  no  wish  to  intrude  upon 
you,"  Mr.  Latimer  rephed,  as  he  took  a  chair, 
and  waved  his  hand  to  the  butler,  to  close 
the  door;  "and  indeed  we  need  not  do  so, 
if  you  will  withdraw.  "But  under  the  late 
Earl's  will,  it  is  our  duty  to  see  to  the  safety 
of  all  his  effects,  before  the  preparation  of 
the  inventory.  We  shall  therefore  proceed 
to  seal  up  all  keys,  papers,  jewels,  plate, 
and  such  like,  and  place  a  trusty  person  in 
possession,  until  we  can  communicate  with 
his  lordship's  son.  If  he  declines  to  come 
forward,  and  desires  that  you  should  con- 
tinue in  the  agency,  we  shall  take  his  instruc- 
tions to  that  effect  in  writing,  and  gladly 
place  everything  under  your  charge." 

"  What  an  old  fool  you  are,"  said  Gaston, 
opening  his  square  jaws  with  a  haughty  grin,_ 
"  to  throw  up  a  lucrative  connection  thus  ! 
If  you  had  played  your  cards  with  any  skill, 
I  might  have  continued  you  in  the  business, 
slow  and  stupid  as  you  are.  What's  the 
good  of  coming  here,  with  that  old  will,  made 
at  the  death  of  the  boy,  months  ago  ?  Under 
this  later  will,  I  am  sole  executor,  and  all  is 
left  to  my  discretion.     There  now,  what  do 
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you  think  of  that,  my  friends  ?     Fie,  fie,  what 
are  lawyers  come  to  ?  " 

"  Sir,  we  are  come,  to  do  our  duty,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  our  behef.  If  you  hold  a 
will  of  the  purport  you  describe,  duly  executed, 
and  of  later  date  than  the  5th  of  the  present 
month,  we  have  no  more  to  say ;  except  tliat 
we  shall  scrutinise  it  closely  because  it  is  at 
variance  with  our  instructions.  Otherwise 
this  is  the  last,  and  therefore  the  only  valid 
will  of  our  lamented  client.  You  will  see 
the  date ;  the  fifth  day  of  September,  anno 
domini,  1840.  It  is  brief,  and  certainly 
somewhat  curt  and  bald,  deficient  perhaps 
in  that  fulness  of  language,  which  a  legal 
education  alone  can  impart.  Nevertheless 
most  creditable  to  a  layman — "  Mr.  Latimer 
bowed  to  Mr.  Snacks — "  and  as  valid  a  will  as 
I  have  ever  yet  had  the  honour  of  perusing." 

"Let  me  see  it."  George  Gaston's  high 
colour  had  ebbed  to  the  tint  of  the  paper  of 
the  will. 

"  Don't  let  him  touch  it,"  cried  Snacks 
prematurely. 

"  Under  correction,"  Mr.  Latimer  said 
gently,  with  a  bow  of  repression  to  the  lay- 
minded  Snacks ;  "  my  duty  is  not  to  permit 
the  original  to  quit  my  possession,  however 
briefly.  But  we  have  prepared  two  copies, 
one  of  which  my  valued  partner,  Mr.  Emblin, 
will  have  great  pleasure  in  handing  to  you. 
Perhaps  you  will  peruse  it,  and  inform  us 
whether  you  have  anything  of  later  date." 
Mr.  Emblin  lifted  his  long  form,  and  grimly 
smiling  held  forth  a  sheet  of  draft  paper, 
headed,  "  Copy  of  the  will  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Earl  Delapole,  &c.  &c.,  bearing 
date  Sept.  5th,  1840."  Gaston  glanced  at 
it,  took  its  meaning  in  a  moment  (because  it 
was  not  a  lawyer's  work)  and  quelling  his 
rage  by  a  desperate  efibrt,  made  the  last  cast 
of  audacity. 

"  Really  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  perhaps 
the  best  thing  will  be  to  call  in  some  one 
else;  some  one  quite  neutral,  and  not  a  m.ere 
lawyer.  The  poor  old  Earl's  mind  was  so 
vacillating  lately,  and  designing  people  plied 
him  so — that  Tubbs  for  instance,  who  goes 
in,  I  see,  for  ;;^  1000  in  this  document, — that 
it  seems  to  me  only  too  probable,  that  none 
of  these  wills  will  hold  water.  I  believe 
that  mine — I  will  not  be  quite  certain,  for  I 
knew  not  that  the  date  would  be  so  im- 
portant,— is  two  days  subsequent  to  this  of 
yours.  His  lordship  rallied,  and  his  mind 
improved.  He  again  perceived,  who  was  his 
real  mainstay,  and  he  remembered  the  base- 
ness and  cruelty  of  his  son.  It  matters  but 
little  to  me,  you  are  aware ;  for  my  position, 


in  any  case,  is  a  mere  trusteeship.  His 
lordship  has  not  made  me  the  heir,  even  of 
the  little  he  could  dispose  of.  The  bulk  of 
the  property  is  in  settlement.  Only  I  feel 
perhaps  a  little  goaded,  at  the  idea  of  being 
kicked  out  (after  so  many  years  of  confidence), 
through  the  intrigues  of  a  woman  hke  this 
Tubbs.  It  was  probably  Tubbs,  who  got  this 
will  made.  She  has  long  lived  apart  from  her 
husband,  if  she  has  one ;  and  his  lordship 
was  given  to  gallantry." 

Here  was  a  newhght  shed  upon  the  subject. 
Mr.  Gaston  saw  that  he  had  made  a  hit,  and 
folded  his  arms,  for  his  words  to  soak  in  ; 
while  he  was  trying  to  remember  whether 
there  would  be  any  chance  of  shifting  snugly, 
the  date  of  the  will,  under  which  he  was  the 
master. 

Lawyers  generally  perpend — to  use  a  word 
of  their  own- — towards  that  solution  of  a  prob- 
lem, which  involves  the  lower  view  of  human 
nature.  Moreover  there  always  is  among 
them,  an  inclination  for  old  channels,  a 
desire  to  treat  still,  through,  or  with,  the 
"  party,"  through,  or  with,  whom,  they  have 
treated  hitherto,  and  a  hovering  doubt  about 
loss  of  good  connection,  by  siding  with  the 
powers  not  established  yet.  Mr.  Latimer 
looked  at  Mr.  Emblin,  and  that  loyal  partner 
returned  his  gaze.  But  suddenly  Mr.  Snacks 
cut  in. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  it  cannot  be  pre- 
tended that  I  have  any  interest  in  this  case. 
Mr.  Gaston  has  proposed  to  call  a  third  party 
in,  to  settle  something  about  dates.  Well, 
here  am  I,  a  third  party  fair  enough ;  able  to 
put  down  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and 
without  twenty  pence  in  question  here.  Also, 
although  but  a  layman,  able  to  make  out  the 
date  upon  any  document,  in  the  English 
writing  of  the  present  day.  If  this  good 
gentleman  doubts  about  his  dates,  (which 
are  apt  to  go  out  of  the  best  head,  in  trouble) 
let  him  put  the  other  will  in  my  hands;  and 
I  will  very  soon  tell  you,  which  is  the  correct 
card.  He  spoke  of  it  as  being  in  his  pocket 
now ;  or  at  any  rate  he  tapped  his  coat  over 
it.  And  if  he  will  hand  it  to  me, — why 
there,  we  need  have  no  more  trouble." 

"  Sir,  it  is  a  sensible,  and  frank  proposal;" 
Mr.  Latimer  replied,  with  some  relief;  "and 
if  Mr.  Gaston  meets  it  frankly,  w-e  will  abide 
by  the  issue,  for  the  present ;  at  least  as 
regards  the  present  custody  of  effects." 

But  Mr.  Gaston  would  not  meet  the  chal- 
lenge ;  for  the  very  good  reason  that  he  could 
not.  It  would  take  him  some  hours,  at  least, 
to  shift  the  date,  and  bribe  the  two  at- 
testants. 
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"  All  this  sounds  very  well ;  but  it  is  not 
business,"  he  said,  with  all  his  ancient  ar- 
rogance. "  It  is  more  like  child's  play,  than 
sound  legal  sense.  I  stand  here  alone, 
without  any  legal  aid;  and  I  will  ask  Mr. 
Latimer,  and  Mr.  Emblin,  as  experienced 
men  of  law,  whether  a  Trustee,  placed  as  I 
am,  in  great  responsibility,  would  be  doing 
his  duty,  by  assenting  to  such  a  hugger-mug- 
ger style  of  business.  Gentlemen,  you  know 
that  I  am  no  lawyer.  I  am  acting  entirely 
in  the  interest  of  others.  And  I  might  have 
a  bitter  account  to  render,  if  I  took  another 
step  without  legal  advice.  There  is  no  advice 
that  I  should  prefer,  if  the  question  were  my 
own,  to  that  of  the  learned  firm  here  present. 
But  they  are  precluded,  by  their  position 
from  giving  me  their  valuable  counsel  now. 
I  hope  to  have  recourse  to  them  hereafter, 
and  probably  large  dealings  with  them,  as  his 
lordship's  habitual  advisers.  For  the  moment, 
however,  I  must  ascertain,  from  other  sources, 
how  I  stand.  I  have  realised,  by  years  of 
honest  labour,  a  sufficient  competence  to 
make  this  matter  one  of  supreme  indifference 
to  me.  But  acting  for  others,  I  must  do  ray 
best ;  and  I  shall  not  flinch  from  an  un- 
pleasant duty." 

"  Gammon  !  "  said  Mr.  Snacks,  or  began  to 
say  it ;  but  was  requested  to  reserve  his 
observations. 

Then  Mr.  Latimer,  after  a  little  quiet  con- 
ference with  his  partner,  arose,  and  spoke 
decisively.  '•'  We  have  no  wish  to  take  you  by 
surprise,  Mr.  Gaston,  or  to  force  your  inten- 
tions from  you.  We  will  gladly  meet  any  one 
appointed  by  you,  and  consider  his  views  in 
an  amicable  spirit.  Neither  do  we  entertain 
any  idea  of  '  kicking  you  out ' — as  you  rather 
strongly  put  it.  On  the  contrary,  we  hope 
for  your  goodwill,  to  which  we  shall  have 
some  claim,  by  relieving  you  from  onerous 
and  unprofitable  work.  Our  course  is  clear; 
and  nothing  except  the  production  of  a  will, 
superseding  this,  can  oust  us.  We  will  not 
for  the  present,  remove  your  seals,  but  simply 
place  our  own  beside  them — a  duplicate 
security,  so  to  speak — and  it  will  help  us 
much,  to  follow  your  suggestions  of  value,  by 
noting  where  you  have  sealed.  Our  senior 
clerk,  who  was  out  on  business,  will  be  here 
by  this  time,  and  will  do  the  manual  part, 
and  remain  in  charge,  until  further  instruc- 
tions. If  you  will  come  round  with  us,  so 
much  the  better  ;  or  send  with  us  any  one  you 
think  fit.  You  clearly  understand,  that  we 
must  do  our  duty ;  and  no  sensible  man  can 
take  offence  at  that." 

While    the    senior    partner    spoke,    Mr. 


Emblin  fingered  the  little  golden  horse-shoe,, 
in  his  white  cravat — which  was  all  the  game- 
someness  he  dared  to  carry  about  him  in, 
office-hours — and  fixed  his  eyes  as  keenly 
upon  Gaston,  as  if  he  were  the  Derby,  or  a 
great  scullinij-match.  Also  Mr.  Snacks  was 
regarding  him  as  sharply,  as  if  he  had  been  a, 
share-list.  And  Gaston  detested  to  be  stared 
at. 

"  How  much  more  of  this  ?  "  cried  he,  with 
his  furious  temper  leaping  forth  his  eyes, 
and  his  broad  face  in  a  blaze  again  ;  "  you 
are  taking  a  little  too  much  upon  yourselves, 
with  some  dirty  paper  you  have  forged. 
Quips  and  quirks,  and  Does  and  Roes,  and 
black  rogues  all  the  lot  of  you,  I'll  tell  you 
what  I'll  do,  to  settle  it.  I'll  kick  out  you 
two  thieves  myself,  and  fetch  up  a  scullery- 
wench  to  put  out  this  old  ass  with  the  shoe- 
paste  ;  who  is  too  weak  for  me  to  handle- 
Pull  up  your  coat-tails,  you  two  sneaks,  and 
give  me  a  fair  run  at  you." 

"  Try  it  \vith  me  first,"  said  Mr.  Emblin 
calmly.  He  was  not  a  weak  man,  though  of 
slighter  build  than  Gaston. 

"Allow  me  first  honour,"  cried  the  ever 
ready  Snacks  ;  "  here  I  am,  sir  ;  kick  me  out." 

Mr.  Gaston  could  have  done  it,  without, 
much  trouble,  and  began  to  make  a  mad 
charge  at  him.  But  suddenly  his  face  turned 
purple-black,  his  closed  fists  fell  at  his  side, 
and  his  thick  red  neck  could  not  support  his 
head.  Down  he  fell  upon  the  floor,  with  a 
crash  that  shook  the  room;  the  fire  of  his. 
rolling  eyes  changed  into  a  dull  fixed  glare, 
and  a  gush  of  bright  blood  from  his  mouth 
and  nostrils  dyed  his  breast. 

"Run  for  a  doctor,"  cried  Mr.  Latimer;, 
"  give  me  that  cushion,  keep  his  head  up, 
cut  his  collar  open  vv-ith  your  pen-knife.  Oh 
dear,  oh  dear,  what  mischief  comes  of  taking 
the  law  into  one's  own  hands  !  " 
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However,  on  the  whole,  it  seemed  at  first, 
as  if  Mr.  Gaston  could  scarcely  have  done 
better,  in  this  risky  coil  of  things,  than  go  off 
both  his  head  and  feet,  and  become  a  help- 
less patient.  Whenever  a  man  is  ill,  (how- 
ever he  may  have  earned  his  illness)  a  fount 
of  pity,  and  goodwill  arises,  in  the  breasts  of 
all  who  are  not  brutes.  Especially  when  he 
is  a  man  of  strength  and  power,  that  seemed 
to  defy  small  ailment,  people,  conscious  of 
their  own  more  common  weakness,  feel  for 
him  kindly,  and  put  oft'  hard  measures,  with 
the  popular  spirit  of  fair-play. 

Mr.  Latimer  had  a  most  amiable  heart ; 
Mr.  Emblin,  though  sharper,  was  not  hard. 
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As  soon  as  the  doctor  had  pronounced,  that 
further  excitement  must  prove  fatal,  and  that 
nothing  but  the  free  flow  of  blood  had  saved 
his  patient  from  apoplexy,  the  lawyers  re- 
solved to  proceed  with  their  duty  as  tenderly 
as  possible.  The  best  room  in  the  house, 
and  all  its  comforts,  were  placed  at  the 
service  of  the  steward  ;  and  every  one  was  to 
attend  to  his  orders,  as  if  he  had  been  the 
master  still.  None  of  his  seals  were  removed ; 
but  those  of  the  firm  were  placed  beside 
them;  and  everything  was  done,  as  if  it  still 
were  doubtful  who  might  be  the  true  executor. 
The  old  Earl  was  buried,  with  a  quiet  happy 
funeral,  in  the  heart  of  his  land,  and  among 
the  bones  of  his  forefathers.  All  the  servants 
had  good  mourning,  and  were  ordered  to  be 
patient  in  the  question  of  their  legacies, 
until  the  law  said  whether  they  were  to  have 
them.  Neither  did  the  public  for  some  days, 
hear  "  of  the  heavy  loss  it  had  sustained," 
but  sustained  it,  without  knowing  it.  And 
although  Mrs.  Giblets,  and  her  daughter 
Mary,  were  beginning  to  pack  up  for  Exeter, 
they  had  bought  such  a  number  of  things  in 
London,  to  give  to  every  friend  they  could 
call  to  mind,  and  to  last  on  the  mantel-piece 
for  ever,  that  Mr,  Snacks  had  to  fetch  down 
from  his  cockloft  every  ancient  port-mantle 
that  would  hold  together.  Mr.  Snacks,  every 
morning  of  his  life,  declared  that  write  he 
would  to  brother  Tucker,  that  same  day,  and 
no  mistake.  But  every  day,  when  he  was 
girt  up  to  do  it,  Mrs.  Snacks  implored  him  to 
wait  just  till  to-morrow ;  it  was  s©  inhospit- 
able, and  downright  unlucky,  to  write  in  front 
of  people,  who  were  leaving  your  own  house. 
She  had  known  a  bridegroom,  and  bride,  and 
a  baby,  killed  by  flying  against  decency  so. 
And  that  was  before  these  temptations  of  the 
Lord,  that  he  was  always  jobbing  with,  be- 
gan to  boil  on  grid-irons. 

Moreover  Mrs.  Tubbs  held  out  such  hopes 
of  the  great  things  she  could  well  do  now 
(with  purest  honesty,  and  sense  of  trust)  in 
the  way  of  little  things ;  which  his  poor 
sainted  lordship  had  a  hundred  times 
assured  her,  that  he  should  have  no  rest  in 
his  grave,  if  anybody  else  was  to  steal  and 
make  away  with — and  after  the  way  she  had 
been  spoken  of,  assert  her  right  she  would, 
concerning  what  never  had  been  doubted  of 
hitherto.  Mrs.  Giblets,  in  reply  to  this,  was 
very  careful  what  she  said.  She  heartily 
desired  a  great  many  things,  not  only  for  the 
mantel-piece,  but  to  set  up  Mary,  in  a  thirty 
pound  house  of  her  own,  whenever  she  had 
sown  her  wild  grass — which  is  the  feminine  of 
oats — and  should  come  to  see  that  young  Jem- 


my Splinters,  of  the  timber-yard,  would  make 
her  a  good  husband.  Mrs.  Giblets  smiled 
upon  Jemmy's  suit,  for  his  father  was  down 
for  Mayor  of  Exeter,  which  to  her  mind  was 
next  in  county-dignity  to  the  Mayor  of  Barn-  • 
staple.  But  Mary,  as  yet,  turned  her  pretty 
nose  up  at  him,  because  he  had  no  whiskers. 
But  her  mother  was  confident  that  these 
would  come,  with  the  bottles  she  had  seen 
at  the  London  hair-dressers,  whereof  she  had 
collected  a  fine  store  for  him;  and  then  Mary, 
who  was  reasonable,  must  give  way. 

Mr.  Gaston  entered  into  none  of  these 
niceties  of  behaviour.  Being  ordered  to 
keep  his  head  well  up — not  only  in  figure  of 
speech,  but  of  body — he  sat  in  the  Earl's 
long  cushioned  chair,  a  chair  as  extinct  as 
pig-tails  now.  It  was  a  wonderfuHy  easy 
chair;  and  a  genuine  mind  (however  active) 
would  have  gone  to  sleep  in  it,  after  so  much 
loss  of  blood.  But  Mr.  Gaston  was  not  of  a 
nature  that  could  be  counted  on.  Whatever 
thing  he  ought  to  do — not  from  a  moral 
point  of  view,  but  according  to  analysis,  or 
synthesis,  or  human  diathesis,  or  anything 
else,  whereby  philosophers  guide,  explain, 
and  govern  human  action — that  thing  was 
the  very  last  that  he  would  do. 

He  should  now  have  been  thankful  (not 
only  as  a  duty,  but  as  a  necessity  of  nature), 
to  Latimer,  and  Emblin,  to  Mrs.  Tubbs, 
who  brought  him  good  soup,  made  with  her 
own  hand,  little  as  he  deserved  it  of  her,  and 
even  to  Mr.  Snacks,  who  tried,  wdth  a  hun- 
dred horse-power  of  charity,  to  doubt  of  his 
villainy,  because  he  was  so  ill.  J 

But  he  was  not  half  so  ill  as  they  supposed, 
and  as  he  wished  them  to  suppose.  With  the 
strength  of  will,  which  always  helped  him, 
and  had  made  him  what  he  was,  he  fetched 
his  mind  back  to  meet  his  troubles,  and  his 
bodily  power  to  be  up  and  doing.  There 
was  not  a  day  to  be  lost,  nor  an  hour  to 
spare,  if  he  hoped  to  save  himself.  Any 
minute,  the  jump  of  events  might  catch  him, 
and  the  crash  of  his  character  bury  him. 
Was  he  to  he  there,  and  await  the  stroke,  or 
strike  for  himself,  as  he  used  to  do  ?  His 
pride  in  himself,  and  contempt  of  mankind 
awoke,  as  he  thought  of  his  enemies ;  and  he 
rang  for  three  new-laid  eggs,  a  long  glass, 
and  a  bottle  of  Solera.  He  broke  the  raw 
eggs  into  the  big  deep  tumbler,  filled  up  with 
wine,  and  swirling  round  the  mixture,  gulped 
it  off,  and  cast  away  his  medicine.  "  I  am 
your  lord;"  he  shouted  to  old  Jenkins,  who 
was  wondering  whether  it  would  kill  him  ; 
"  if  you  want  to  escape  the  workhouse,  Jen- 
kins, your  plan  is  to  hold  fast  by  me." 
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"  Yes,  my  lord  !  yes,  sir,  I  should  say.  I 
'lid  hear,  the  last  thing  was,  that  you  was  to 
have  the  property." 

"  Right  enough.  No  doubt  of  that.  Why 
you  know  it,  you  old  fool.  Who  signed  his 
lordship's  will  but  you,  last  week,  at  Mr. 
Foil's  desire  ?  " 

The  old  man  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  thought; 
and  then  he  said  ;  "  I  disremember  ;  things 
go  through  my  head  so  now.  But  I  have 
heard  say,  that  you  can't  sign,  without  for- 
feiting of  legacies.  And  we  was  told  there 
was  ^50,  old  and  young,  for  all  of  us.  Dis- 
appointing, after  fifty  year,  sir  ;  disappointing, 
I  do  say.  But  if  my  three  young  grandsons 
gets  it,  the  same  as  their  old  granny,  we  must 
try  to  put  up  with  it,  Mr.  Gaston,  as  accor- 
ding to  the  merits  of  the  family.  The  Lord 
hath  justice  in  his  eyes.  Though  would 
a'been  a  fairer  thing  to  think  on — -^200  to 
me,  and  their  share  independent." 

"  So  it  would  be.  It  is  very  hard  upon 
you,  Jenkins,  after  so  many  years,  and  all  you 
have  been  trusted  with.  To  give  Tubbs  a 
thousand  pounds,  and  you  fift}^,  is  an  insult 
as  well  as  a  robbery.  But  under  the  will 
you  signed,  there  was  the  power  to  me,  and 
the  order  to  me,  to  divide  a  thousand  pounds 
among  the  servants,  according  to  my  own 
judgment.  And  the  first  thing  I  should  do, 
would  be  to  pay  you  down  ^£"500,  to  do 
whatever  you  like  with." 

"  Well,  sir,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  nothing. 
The  times  is  so  much  against  us  all.  They 
tell  me,  it  will  come  to  a  fight  of  lawyers ; 
and  not  a  honest  soul  get  a  sixpence  of  it." 

"  That's  a  heap  of  lies.  We  can  keep  out 
the  lawyers,  and  all  the  pack  of  robbers 
round  us,  and  do  proper  justice  to  the  old 
retainers,  by  establishing  the  rightful  will. 
Why  you  must  remember  signing  it,  no  longer 
ago  than  Wednesday  week  ?  Call  upon  your 
memory,  Jenkins ;  you  will  have  to  swear  to 
it.     Are  they  all  off  now,  to  the  funeral  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  all  gone.  Only  three  carriages  ! 
Why  there  was  six,  when  the  young  lord  died, 
and  that  was  called  out  at  for  shabbiness. 
Nothing  is  ever  done  now  as  used  to  be. 
They  asked  me  to  go  ;  but  I  said,  *  no,  thank 
you  ;  not  behind  less  than  four  horses,  to 
disgrace  myself.'  Five  and  thirty  miles  to 
travel ;  and  only  the  hearse,  and  one  carriage, 
have  got  four  !  " 

"  They  will  come  back  by  rail.  But  they 
won't  be  here,  till  six  or  seven,  this  evening. 
I  feel  better ;  I  shall  take  a  little  walk  in  the 
garden.  Keep  the  rest  of  the  servants,  in- 
doors, I  tell  you." 

"  Bless  my  poor  old  bones,  sir,  vou  must 
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never  think  of  doing  tliat !  Why,  if  anytliing 
was  to  happen  to  you,  Mr.  Gaston,  how 
should  we  ever  get  our  money  ?  " 

"  Don't  be  nervous,  old  chap.  I  am 
better.  I  feel  as  strong  as  a  horse  again. 
Slick  by  me,  and  I  will  stick  by  you.  Jenkins  ; 
they  want  to  give  me  the  sack  ;  because  I 
am  too  honest  for  them.  Y^our  interest  is 
bound  up  with  mine.  We  shall  beat  them. 
Never  fear.  You  know  what  thieves  those 
lawyers  are.  They  want  to  throw  it  all  into 
Chancery ;  and  then  no  one  gets  twopence, 
except  themselves.  But  they  reckon  without 
their  host,  old  boy.  Tubbs  is  gon'e  to  the 
funeral,  of  course.  Tubbs  is  a  spy,  and  she 
wants  to  rob  you,  and  your  grandsons,  and 
every  one  of  us.  I  shall  go  for  a  breath  of 
air.  Let  no  one  know,  that  I  have  left  my 
room.  You  get  away,  and  have  a  bottle  of 
port  wine.  They  never  even  offered  you  a 
glass,  I'll  be  bound.  A  nice  way  to  conduct 
a  funeral ! " 

In  a  (e\v  minutes,  Gaston,  with  a  large 
cloak  on,  and  a  strong  oak  stick  to  lean  upon, 
slipped  out  of  the  door  in  the  ivied  wall, 
found  a  cab,  and  drove  off  to  Hunter  Street, 
and  then  to  an  alley  called  '  Bishop's  Gar- 
dens '  where  he  knocked  at  the  door  of  Mr. 
Foil,  a  lawyer  not  too  legitimate.  That 
gentleman,  with  his  usual  discretion,  was  not 
to  be  caught,  in  his  first  blush,  at  home ;  but 
gradually  came  down  to  that  condition,  after 
long  mediation  of  a  boy  who  could  be  trusted, 
because  his  name  was  "  Bill  Foil." 

"  I  thought  you  would  never  come  down  ; 
and  I  have  not  a  moment  to  waste,"  said 
Gaston ;  "  how  can  you  be  so  hard  up  as  all 
this  ?  " 

"Hospitality!  Hospitality,  my  good  sir; 
you  can  understand  it.  It  has  brought  down 
our  family  to  answer  their  own  bell.  And 
yet  with  my  abilities,  experience,  and  charac- 
ter, any  day  we  may  go  up ;  any  day  we  may 
look  down  upon  our  enemies." 

"Meaning  the  fools  who  have  given  you 
credit.  Send  away  that  grinning  brat  of  yours ; 
I  want  to  speak  to  you  quietly.  Have  you 
any  place  free  from  listeners  ?  " 

"  Rather ;  "  said  Foil,  with  a  pleasant  wink  ; 
"  you  know  what  my  love  of  silence  is,  sur- 
passed, my  good  sir,  by  my  love  of  nothing, 
except  sterling  honesty;  of  which  I  regard 
you  as  the  champion." 

"  Among  the  blind,  the  one-eyed  man  is 
king.  Y''our  clients  are  a  shady  lot,  I  fear.  Well, 
here  we  are  snug,  and  let  us  have  no  humbug. 
You  remember  this  wall,  which  you  prepared 
and  attested  together  with  the  shaky  old 
butler,  when  the  Earl  was  in  his  right  mind, 
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and  knew  his  meaning?  Thieves  have  gothold 
of  him  since,  in  my  absence,  and  have  made 
him  sign  something  scandalous.  Downright 
robbery ;  and  honest  men  should  leave  no 
stone  unturned  to  baffle  it.  I  would  rather 
pay  a  thousand  pounds,  than  knock  under  to 
such  villainy.  Now  don't  begin  to  talk  about 
caveats,  tedious  law-suits,  and  all  that.  The 
remedy  is  short  and  simple ;  if  we  are 
resolved  to  have  our  rights,  and  sweep  aside 
wretched  formalities.  To  make  a  man  do 
what  he  meant  to  do,  as  long  as  he  knew  his 
own  mind." 

"That  question  will  be  for  a  jury,  I  fear; 
and  it  always  is  a  most  ticklish  one.  A 
thousand  pounds  is  but  a  drop  in  the  ocean, 
when  we  come  to  fight  a  will." 

"  I  know  that ;  and  the  reason  is  plain — 
because  it  goes  into  so  many  pockets.  But  a 
thousand  pounds  in  one  man's  pocket,  with- 
out a  farthing  to  pay  out,  and  with  plenty  of 
legal  pickings  to  come,  is  enough  to  make  one 
labour  for  the  right." 

"  Put  it  plainly,"  said  Mr.  Foil ;  "  What 
am  I  to  do,  for  the  thousand  pounds  ?  " 

"  As  simple  a  thing  as  you  ever  did,  and  a 
thing  as  truly  respectable.  This  will  is 
dated  7th  of  May;  it  ought  to  be  7th  of 
September." 

"  Well,  you  are  a  bold  one,  Mr.  Gaston  ! 
Transportation  for  life  is  what  it  comes  to, 
on  conviction.  And  to  face  it  out,  with  that 
old  Jenkins  !     Jenkins  has  no  nerve  at  all." 

"  All  the  better  for  that,  you  stupid.  Jen- 
kins is  not  certain  now.  He  has  no  memory ; 
but  you  have.  Remind  him  of  something 
he  did  that  day,  and  that  will  prove  it  to  him. 
There  is  nothing  like  a  fine  old  fool,  to  baffle 
the  sharpest  lawyers.  Make  an  entry  in 
your  day-book,  under  7th  of  Sept. — 'Pre- 
pared, and  attested  Earl  Delapole's  will;' 
and  out  with  the  leaf  of  the  7th  of  May.  It 
will  not  take  them  by  surprise ;  for  I  have 
prepared  their  minds  for  it.  I  told  them, 
when  they  produced  their  will,  that  I  had 
one  of  later  date,  and  was  going  to  submit  it 
to  a  lawyer.  Enter  my  visit  to  you  to-day — 
'  Mr.  Gaston,  to  consult  me  about  the  recent 
will.'  Make  me  a  copy,  to  flourish  before 
them,  with  the  date  Sept.  7th.  I  shall  not 
let  them  have  it  in  their  hands.  They  will 
take  it  for  the  original;  it  will  be  in  the 
same  handwriting ;  and  when  they  come  to 
see  the  real  thing,  they  wi!l  believe,  and  I 
shall  swear,  that  it  never  has  been  out  of  my 
possession  ;  unless  they  stole  it,  while  I  was 
ill.  You  know  plenty  of  fellows,  who  can 
take  out  ink,  without  a  sign.  Make  one  of 
them  do  it,  upon  something  else,  for  a  test 


of  skill ;  and  steal  some  of  his  stuff.  Don't: 
let  him  see  the  will,  of  course.  Nothing  can 
be  easier ;  and  you  see,  the  date  occurs  but 
once," 

"  The  cash  is  not  sufficient  to  sustain 
one's  conscience,  in  a  task  like  this.  There 
may  be  justice  in  it ;  but  her  scale  must  have 
more  weight  than  that." 

"  I  knew  that  you  would  try  to  drive  me. 
But  remember  that,  happen  what  will,  not 
an  acre  of  the  land  will  ever  come  to  me. 
All  that  is  in  settlement,  and  goes  with  the 
title.  Why,  if  I  get  my  rights,  you  must 
know  as  well  as  I  do,  it  will  scarcely  come 
to  fifteen  thousand ;  including  the  old  house, 
which  is  unsettled.  I  will  give  you  ten  per 
cent.;  fifteen  hundred  that  will  be;  five 
hundred,  as  soon  as  we  can  get  probate,  and 
the  balance  as  soon  as  I  realise.  And 
here — you  can  have  fifty  on  account,  for 
expenses," 

This,  as  Gaston  knew  well  enough,  proved 
the  most  tempting  bait  of  all.  To  a  man  Avho 
lives  from  hand  to  mouth — which  is  the  true 
way  to  taste  things,  and  to  lick  one's  fingers 
deliciously — the  ninepence  on  the  nail  is 
more,  than  the  noble  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Mr,  Foil  put  his  hand  out ;  and  the  rest  was 
a  question  of  detail. 

"  Only  one  thing  must  be  certain.  With- 
out one  assurance,  I  do  nothing ;  "  said  Foil, 
at  the  end  of  a  longish  talk,  "  and  that  is 
that  the  new  man  must  not  turn  up.  If  once 
he  gets  to  London,  all  is  over.  He  lives  in 
some  outlandish  part,  and  he  has  not  heard 
of  these  things  yet,  according  to  your  account 
of  him.  If  once  he  appears,  it  is  all  over 
with  one's  desire  to  do  justice.  The  lawyers 
will  be  as  keen  as  cats,  in  their  obsequious- 
ness to  him,  I  know  what  a  difference  it 
makes,  when  a  man  attends  to  his  own  work. 
All  will  be  sifted ;  nothing  will  pass  muster. 
Seals  will  be  broken,  accounts  pried  into, 
dates  raked  up,  and  tlie  deuce  knows  what. 
Their  place  is  to  fetch  him,  without  losing  a 
day.  And  how  do  you  know  that  they  have 
not  done  it  ?  You  may  find  him  in  the 
house,  when  you  get  home  now." 

"  No  fear  of  that,  I  have  masked  him 
well ; "  Mr,  Gaston  answered,  with  an  easy 
smile.  "  Those  old  fools  may  have  tried  to 
find  him  out;  and  find  him  out,  in  the  end,, 
they  must,  But  it  won't  be  done  in  a  day,  I 
can  assure  you,  I  can  promise  you  at  least 
a  week,  without  him." 

"  A  week  is  not  enough  ;  nor  yet  a  month. 
You  know  how  slowly  the  law  moves.  It  is 
not  himself  that  we  need  fear ;  for,  from  all 
that  I  hear,  he  is  an  idiot.     But  it  is  the 
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effect  that  his  presence  would  have.  You 
know  all  about  him.  You  must  contrive  to 
keep  him  away  for  at  least  three  months. 
Nothing  can  keep  him  from  the  land,  and 
the  title.  But  if  we  get  probate,  we  may 
snap  our  fingers  at  him,  as  regards  the  part 
that  concerns  us.  You  can  realise  every- 
thing, and  be  off." 

"  My  good  fellow,"  said  Gaston  roughly ; 
"  leave  that  part  of  the  affair  to  me.  Brace 
up  your  mind,  and  this  little  document,  to 
the  true  chronology.  I  will  take  this  copy, 
with  the  proper  dale  upon  it ;  and  expect  you 
with  the  real  thing  to-morrow.  Then  I  shall 
place  you,  as  my  agent,  in  possession,  and 
set  off  westward  to  confront  the  foe.  I 
feel  quite  confident  of  defeating  all  their 
tricks,  crafty  humbugs  as  they  are.  Now 
keep  yourself  stiff.  Do  your  work,  and 
earn  your  money.  That  has  always  been  my 
rule  in  life." 

He  got  into  a  cab,  and  was  enraged  to 
hear  a  nasty  buzzing  in  his  ears,  a  sound  as 
of  a  hive  of  bees  at  sunset,  after  a  busy 
August  day.  "  Pest  upon  the  doctor  !  His 
filthy  drugs  fizz  in  my  brain.  He  has  made 
me  like  an  old  jakes  of  eighty.  If  it  were 
not  for  that  beastly  Devonshire  job,  I  would 
sham  for  a  week,  and  they  would  dare  touch 
nothing.  Ha,  a  fine  idea!  With  young 
]VIills  to  help  me,  and  Sarah,  and  old  Jen- 
kins, I  might  be  gone  three  days,  before  they 
found  it  out ;  and  three  days  ought  to  cook 
his  goose  for  him.  Think,  think,  think! 
Dash  me,  if  I  can  think.  I  must  have  a 
flip  to  my  system." 

Returning  to  his  room  unseen — for  some 
of  the  servants  were  gone  to  the  funeral,  and 
the  rest  were  drinking  their  good  health — he 
obtained  his  flip,  in  the  form  of  half  a  tum- 
blerful of  Irish  whiskey,  and  then  with  all  his 
colour  restored  and  even  heightened,  sat 
down  to  consider  his  urgent  condition.  He 
was  playing  a  desperate  game,  as  he  knew, 
and  one  that  required  even  more  of  luck  than 
skill;  but  either  he  must  play  it  on,  for  some 
stages  further,  or  fly  at  once,  a  beggared,  and 
a  banished  thief.  In  the  days,  when  he  might 
have  laid  up  store,  from  the  proceeds  of  em- 
bezzlement, he  had  spent  as  fast  as  he  stole, 
being  even  more  a  gambler'  than  a  niggard. 
He  had  taken  time  by  the  forelock  now,  so 
far  as  to  seize  and  hide  the  cash-box,  before 
the  intrusion  of  lawyers  ;  but  fully  confiding 
in  his  own  position,  he  had  not  destroyed  all 
the  proofs  of  his  robberies,  but  had  sealed 
up  many  things,  and  so  got  them  sealed 
against  him,  into  which  he  should  rather 
have  dipped  his  fingers.     Mr.  Latimer  had 


left  a  trusty  agent  in  possession;  and  Gaston 
could  get  hold  of  nothing  for  the  moment, 
good  enough  to  run  away  with,  and  forego 
all  chance  of  further  booty.  Therefore  he 
must  carry  on  for  the  present,  taking  his 
stand  upon,  and  maintaining  the  will  of 
which  he  was  executor ;  until  it  should  come 
to  the  test  of  a  law-court ;  by  which  time  he 
might  be  prepared  to  retire,  with  competent 
pickings,  if  danger  arose.  Of  course,  Mr. 
Foil  would  never  get  more  than  the  ;^5o  he 
had  jumped  at;  unless  things  went  so 
smoothly,  that  the  proving  of  the  will  might 
pass,  without  hostile  curiosity. 

First  and  foremost  of  all  was  this — to  pre- 
vent the  arrival  of  the  present  Earl,  alias 
Captain  Larks,  alias  Mr.  Arthur.  He  might 
be  an  idiot,  as  j\Ir.  Foil  had  said ;  but  such 
is  the  enthusiasm  of  the  English  mind,  that 
great  people  generally  may  lose  their  wits, 
without  lessening  the  admiration  due  to 
them.  So  if  Captain  Larks  now  were  to 
march  up  the  big  stairs,  with  a  basket  of 
apples  on  his  shoulder — which  he  was  capa- 
ble (in  body  and  in  mind)  of  doing,  and  of 
whistling  all  the  way — every  mind,  and  body, 
in  the  house  would  knock  the  doors  down, 
with  joy  and  acclamation,  and  my  duty  to 
your  lordship.  For  still  there  lingered, 
among  them,  legendary  lore  concerning 
him. 

But  the  wily  Gaston — who,  but  for  his 
violent  temper,  might  have  been  a  first  rate 
rogue,  equal  to  any  of  this  greater  genera- 
tion— had  so  contrived  things,  that  Latimer 
and  Emblin  (although  they  had  written  to 
Captain  Larks,  direct  by  post,  as  "  L.  Arthur 
Esquire,"  and  had  received — as  they  sup- 
posed— his  answer)  sent  off  in  the  wrong 
direction  now,  to  find  that  newly  important 
client.  In  their  books  was  the  copy  of 
their  letter,  addressed  to  him  at  "  Christo- 
well,  near  Exeter,"  followed  by  the  copy  ot 
that  very  rude  reply ;  a  copy  whereof  had 
been  sent  to  the  old  Earl,  and  had  driven 
him  to  execute  that  hasty  will,  in  May.  To 
Gaston,  however,  it  was  undesirable,  that 
they  should  preserve  the  correct  address, 
which  he  had  given  them  for  his  own  pur- 
pose ;  and  therefore  he  had  said,  "  It  was  a 
wonder  almost  that  your  letter  ever  found 
him.  Nobody  ever  calls  it  '  Christowell,' 
now  ;  though  that  may  have  been  the  old 
name  of  it.  '  Carswell '  is  the  pronunciation, 
and  the  mode  of  spelling  now  in  vogue." 
Upon  this,  Mr.  Latimer,  void  as  yet  of  all 
suspicion,  had  carefully  erased,  (with  pen- 
knife and  with  pounce,  in  the  diligent  man- 
ner of  a  fine  old  firm,)  the  genuine  name  of 
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that  very  happy  village  ;  and  had  set  it  down 
as  "  Carswell."  Now  there  are  three  Cars- 
wells,  as  Mr.  Gaston  knew,  having  taken  the 
trouble  to  find  out  this,  in  the  region  of 
Devon,  round  about  the  loyal  city;  and  per- 
haps there  may  be  more.  At  any  rate,  the 
missive,  or  the  messenger,  would  have  to 
exhaust  first  Carswell  proper,  which  is  a  ham- 
let near  Honiton,  and  then  King's  Carswell, 
and  then  Abbot's  Carswell,  which  are  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Torquay ;  and  when 
that  was  done  in   vain,    it   would  have   to 


be  reported,   and   iresh  instructions   waited 
for. 

"  Meanwhile,"  thought  Mr.  Gaston,  "  short 
measures  are  needful.  I  shall  cut  down 
straight,  screw  Wenlow  to  the  sticking-point 
at  once ;  and  then  come  back,  to  meet 
scandal,  at  my  leisure.  Who  cares  what  u 
done  in  those  wild  parts  ?  That  gardener 
must  be  sent  to  the  garden  of  Eden.  The 
people  in  the  distance,  the  far-off  cousins, 
are  a  poor  lot,  who  will  jump  at  their  good 
luck,  and  be  easy  enough  to  handle," 
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JOHN  FLAXMAN,  R.A. 

^  short  (Stuig  cf    his  glift  ani  Ecloihs. 
By  ARTHUR  G.  ATKINSON. 
'  Ha  is  the  greatest  artist  who  has  embodied  in  the  sum  of  his  works  the  greatest  number  of  the  greatest  iJ.n 


RUSKIN. 


IF  this  be,  as  we  believe,  the  true  definition  i  of  which  we  as  a  nation  might  well  be  proud. 


^_  of  the  greatest  artist,  few  can  show  such 
indisputable  claims  to  that  high  estate  as  our 
countryman  Flaxman.    His  is  indeed  a  name 


Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  worth 
of  this  "  mighty  modern,"  as  Lytton  Bulwer 
calls  him,  in  England   especially,  has    been 
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little  appreciated,  except  by  those  few  who 
have  made  his  works  their  study.  Though 
he  expressed  himself  in  a  style  overflowing 
with  the  purest  and  noblest  sentiment,  it  was 
k)st  on  those  who  looked  not  for  the  deep 
meanings  of  art.  Humbly  and  unostenta- 
tiously he  Hved  and  died,  it  being  reserved 
for  posterity  to  know  how  great  a  glory  he 
lias  shed  upon  this  land.  But  those  who 
have  studied  and  comprehended  Flaxman, 
see  in  him  the  Michael  Angelo  of  England. 
And  indeed  he  held  much  in  common  with 
the  great  Italian.  The  difference  between 
them  was  not  so  much  in  their  genius,  as  in 
die  mode  of  expression  employed  by  each : 


Flaxman's,  tender,  refined,  pathetic  ;  Michael 
Angelo's,  stern,  vigorous,  awe-inspiring. 
Their  thoughts  were  not  dissimilar,  though 
when  wrought  upon  by  two  such  oppo- 
site natures  we  do  not  always  discern,  the 
similarity. 

The  state  of  art  in  England  previous  to 
Flaxman's  time  was  anything  but  favourable 
to  the  advent  of  such  a  one.     Both  in  paint- 
ing and  sculpture   the  poetical  forms  of  art 
found   little  or  no  encouragement,  and  were 
scarcely  followed  at  all  by   English  artists. 
I  It  was  not  till  the  end  of  last  century  that 
i  any    advance    was   made    in    this   respect. 
!  Banks  was  the  man  who  began  the  reforma- 


Vcnus,  in  disguise,  addressing  Helen.     [From  the  Iliad.) 


tion  in  sculpture;  then  came  Flaxman,  whose 
life  and  works  we  are  now  to  consider. 

This  great  artist  was  born  on  the  6th  of 
July,  1755,  within  the  precincts  of  the  ancient 
city  of  York.  It  appears  that,  some  itw 
months  after,  his  father  removed  to  London, 
doubtless  hoping  to  increase  the  small  gains 
which  his  occupation  of  modeller  or  moulder 
of  figures  yielded.  Accordingly  we  next 
hear  of  the  little  household  having  found  a 
home  in  New  Street,  Covent  Garden.  There, 
in  an  obscure  abode,  Flaxman  passed  the 
years  of  his  youth.  It  was  in  that  humble 
plaster-cast  shop,  surrounded  witli  repre- 
sentations of  the  gods  and  heroes  of  the 
ancients,  that  the  still  whisperings  of  art  first  \ 


called  fortli  that  long,  undying  response  to 
which  he  devoted  his  whole  life. 

Like  his  prototype,  the  old  artist  of  the 
gods  of  Olympus,  Hephaestus  (who,  as 
Homer  tells  us,  was  born  lame  and  weak), 
Flaxman's  bodily  frame  from  his  youth  was 
slight,  feeble,  and  ill-formed.  It  is  said  that 
as  a  child  he  was  so  near  death,  that  these 
who  were  watching  over  him,  believing  he 
had  ceased  breathing,  began  to  lay  out  his 
body  preparatory  to  its  burial.  During  the 
long  period  of  ill-heahh  through  which  he 
passed  he  might  often  have  been  seen,  pale- 
faced  and  emaciated,  with  pillows  to  support 
his  back,  sitting  in  the  shop,  either  reading 
or  watching  the  motions  of  those  who  passed 
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without.  Such  is  the  sad  picture  we  behold 
in  Flaxman's  physical  condition.  But  be- 
neath that  ill-favoured  outer  man  there  lay 
an  unimpaired  spiritual  inner  man,  full  of 
light  and  life. 

Once  a  kind-hearted  clergyman  who  had 
occasion  to  come  to  the  shop,  seeing  the 
])00r  little  sufferer,  entered  into  conversation 
with  him,  and,  on  leaving,  promised  to  lend 
him  translations  of  Homer  and  Don  Quixote. 
How  powerful  an  effect  these  books  had  over 
an  imaginative  mind  such  as  young  Flax- 
man's,  few  can  tell.  He  forthwith  proceeded  to 
make  embodiments  on  paper  or  in  clay  of  the 
heroes  described  in  Homer's  vivid  language. 
Burt  his  hand  was  unable  as  yet  to  work 
out  what  his  imagination  readily  suggested. 
The  conceptions  lay  concealed  in  the  depths 
of  his  own  great  soul  till,  by  the  light  of  his 
art,  he  was  able  to  reveal  them  to  the  world. 
Gradually  Flaxman's  health  improved,  and 
with  all  his  energies  he  devoted  himself  to 
modelling  and  drawing.  Now,  too,  he  began 
studying  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  in 
their  original  tongue,  thereby  storing  his 
mind  with  noble  subjects  for  illustration,  and 
at  the  same  time  befitting  himself  to  associate 
with  cultured  men  and  women. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  years  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
where  he  gained  a  silver  medal ;  but  his 
father's  means  becoming  much  straitened, 
Flaxman  sought  some  remunerative  employ- 
ment, both  to  provide  himself  with  sustenance 
and  to  assist  his  unselfish  parent.  Nor  did 
he  seek  in  vain.  Josiah  Wedgwood,  the 
potter,  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  his 
services ;  and  to  him  Flaxman  supplied 
many  very  beautiful  designs  and  models. 
AVedgwood  was  well  aware  of  the  value  of 
his  young  designer,  and  continued  to  employ 
him  for  many  years. 

To  Flaxman,  in  lending  his  hand  to  rescue 
the  ceramic  art  from  the  neglect  into  which 
it  had  fallen  in  this  land,  we  owe  a  lasting 
debt  of  gratitude.  It  must  have  been  no 
small  restraint  sometimes  to  his  free  soaring 
spirit  to  be  confined  to  the  limitations  pre- 
scribed by  this  handicraft.  However,  it  had 
not  the  effect  of  rendering  his  style  hard  and 
lifeless,  since  the  intellectual  rather  than  the 
manual  part  of  art  always  claimed  his  chief 
attention.  Though  forced  upon  him  by  dire 
necessity,  he  learned  to  look  back  in  after 
years  on  the  work  he  had  done  for  Wedg- 
wood as  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  was 
proud  of  having  been  concerned  in  it. 

In  1782  Flaxman  married  a  wife,  a  step 
for  which  he  was  called  in  question  by  Joshua 


Reynolds.  The  president's  assertion,  "  Sir, 
you  are  ruined  for  an  artist,"  was,  after  all, 
but  a  specious  solecism.  Was  Flaxman,  with 
all  his  tender  sympathies,  warm  affections, 
and  purity  of  heart,  to  forego  the  reciprocation 
of  these  refined  feelings  ?  Was  he  to  forego 
the  cheerful  face,  the  encouraging  words,  and 
helpful  acts  of  her  in  whom  his  affecrions 
centred,  during  the  hard  life-struggle  that  was 
before  him?  Nay,  should  we  not  have  missed 
much  of  the  true  Flaxman  without  Anne 
Denman  ?  Even  by  stern  old  Michael 
Angelo — Reynolds's  god  of  an  artist — -how 
valued  was  the  close  friendshij^)  of  Vittoria 
Colonna.  It  was  as  a  clear  stream  finding 
its  way  down  among  the  rough  clefts  of  his 
ascetic  nature.  His  sonnets  sufficiently  testify 
of  the  influence  this  woman  had  over  his 
heart,  and  hence  over  his  works,  during  the 
ten  years  they  knew  one  another.  Flaxman 
by  marrying  Anne  Denman  was  promoting 
his  ends,  not  only  as  a  social  being,  but  also 
as  a  votary  of  art.  We  may  here  mention 
that  there  are  two  small  but  beautiful 
medallion  portraits  of  Flaxman  (see  page 
740)  and  his  wife,  modelled  by  himself, 
which  show  us  in  few  lines  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  great,  intellectual 
artist  and  of  his  bright,  winning,  and 
talented  helpmate. 

Imagine  the  triumphant  feelings  of  Flax- 
man and  his  wife,  when,  after  five  years  of 
incessant  work,  frugaUty,  and  loving  union, 
they  set  out  on  what  had  long  been  their 
cherished  hope  and  fixed  determination,  a 
pilgrimage  to  Italy,  the  land  associated  so 
closely  with  the  greatest  art-endeavours  of 
many  a  century.  Flaxman  arrived  at  Rome 
just  at  the  time  when  Canova's  reputation  was 
fully  established.  Thus  while  Canova  was 
the  cynosure  of  an  admiring  people,  our 
Flaxman — an  immeasurably  greater  artist — 
unknown,  unheard  of,  was  treading  the  same 
inspiring  streets  with  poverty  pursuing  his 
footsteps.  But  a  word  on  Canova.  We 
cannot  join  those  of  the  present  day  who 
loudly  decry  his  style,  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  epoch  in  which  he  was 
placed.  He  was  a  pioneer  on  a  once  trod- 
den yet  long  forgotten  path,  and  though  he 
himself  did  not  reach  the  mark  that  was  set 
before  him,  he  at  least  prepared  the  way  for 
a  more  successful  adventurer. 

The  deluded  disciples  of  Bernini  were 
leading  the  whole  of  Europe  to  believe  in 
their  crude,  unnatural  style,  which,  in  its 
certain  downfall,  threatened  to  bury  all  true 
sculpture  with  its  ruins.  But,  Phoenix-like, 
the  art  once  more  arose  from  its  ashes,  and 
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showed  signs  of  new  life.  Now  began  tlie 
marked  reactionary  style,  which  in  Can  ova, 
Thorwaldsen,  and  Gibson  found  its  zealous 
adherents.  Of  these  Canova  was  the  greatest, 
if  only  because  the  earliest.  Nor  can  we 
condemn  Italy's  over -estimation  of  her 
countryman's  merits  during  his  lifetime, 
nearly  so  much  as  England's  inappreciation 
of  Flaxman. 

But  to  return  from  this  slight  digression. 
Among  the  art  galleries  of  Rome  Flaxman 
might  often  have  been  seen  admiring  medi- 
tatively the  great  master-pieces  of  ancient 
and  modern  art.  The  works  of  Michael 
Angelo  especially  impressed  him,  as  they 
■could  not  fail  to  affect  one  of  kindred  feel- 
ings. But  there  was  another  source  of  study 
which,  to  Flaxman,  was  invaluable — that  of 
human  nature  wheresoever  it  might  be  found. 
He  marked  the  attitudes  and  grouping  of 
figures  in  the  streets,  and  the  expressions  on 
the  various  faces  he  met  betraying  the  emo- 
tions and  passions  that  stir  in  the  breast. 
He  noticed  how  joy,  grief,  love,  and  anger, 
all  influenced  external  form.  Flaxman  has 
told  us  in  his  lectures  that  (in  the  words  of 
Socrates),  "  By  the  study  of  the  human  form, 
animated  by  the  human  soul,"  the  student 
attains  the  true  end  of  art.  By  ever  remem- 
bering this  Flaxman  insured  to  himself  a 
fame  which  fadeth  not  away. 

While  in  Rome  Flaxman's  pencil  was  in 
constant  use,  and  silently  he  girded  himself 
for  a  great  effort,  none  less  than  his  illustra- 
tions in  outline  of  Homer,  Hesiod,  ^schylus, 
and  Dante.  How  successfully  he  accom- 
plished the  end  he  had  in  view  may  be 
judged  by  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  think  over  them.  They  once  more  pro- 
.claim  to  us  the  impressiveness  of  simphcity. 
Hn  them  the  soul  seems  to  find  its  full  ex- 
pression in  a  stroke  of  the  pencil — so  simple 
are  they,  and  yet  withal  unsurpassable  for 
truth  and  beauty,  inexhaustible  in  every  poetic 
feeling.  Though  a  Rubens,  with  his  brush 
dipped  in  rainbow  hues,  might  render  them 
far  more  attractive,  there  would  not  be  added 
a  whit  more  spirit  to  them.  It  were  im- 
possible to  estimate  how  wide -spread  an 
influence  these  drawings  have  had  on  the  art 
of  Europe  during  this  century.  Who  cannot 
trace  ideas  borrowed  from  them,  whether 
consciously  or  not,  in  the  works  of  many  an 
artist?  If  of  Flaxman's  multitudinous  works 
these  drawings  alone  remained,  his  fame 
would  rest  secure.  There  is  something  of 
the  quintessence  of  art  in  them.  The  illus- 
trations to  Homer's  Ihad  and  Odyssey 
should  be  well  known.     Three  of  them  we 


have  reproduced  for  our  readers,  and  had 
space  permitted  wc  should  gladly  have  given 
more.*  Perhaps  not  one  of  the  least  remark- 
able features  in  them,  as  in  others  of  Flax- 
man's drawings,  is  the  wonderful  idea  of  aerial 
motion  under  various  aspects  which  he  can 
give  with  a  stroke  of  his  pencil.  But  perhaps 
the  most  original  of  all  Flaxman's  concep- 
tions are  those  embodying  Dante's  words. 
Byron  truly  said,  "  Flaxman  translated  Dante 
the  best."  We  are  presented  sometimes  with 
more  than  a  translation,  and  seem  to  have 
an  apocalypse  to  the  poet.  To  disperse 
something  of  the  mystical  element  from  a 
poet's  description  without  depriving  it  of 
majesty  is  a  secret  which  few  illustrators 
have  possessed.  Yet  Flaxman  could  do 
this.  For  instance,  how  simple  and  yet  how 
dignified  is  the  drawing  representing  the 
wonderful  Gryphon's  Car,  the  emblem  of  the 
Church,  which  Dante  could  scarcely  picture 
to  us  in  words  !  Then,  again,  in  what  dis- 
tinct outlines  does  the  monster  Geryon  pass 
before  us,  pawing  the  air  with  measured 
beat ! 

Very  different  are  Flaxman's  illustrations 
from  those  of  the  clever  modern  French 
artist  who  is  much  appreciated  in  this  coun- 
try. Dore',  with  Rembrandt-like  contrasts 
and  other  effects  of  chiaro-osap'o,  startles  us 
with  his  forcible  but  intensely  dramatic 
interpretations.  Flaxman,  on  the  contrary, 
with  a  style  which  is  wholly  free  from  all 
adventitious  aid,  never  thrusts  himself  obtru- 
sively before  us.  His  works  demand  a 
thoughtful  examination  before  appealing  to 
our  sensibilities,  but  our  admiration  will  in- 
crease the  more  intrinsically  we  understand 
them.  Dore  will  ever  be  more  popular, 
since  he  gratifies  more  the  sense  of  sight. 
Flaxman  had  another  mission  to  perform. 

We  are  much  indebted  to  the  Italians  for 
the  way  in  which  they  took  up  the  draw- 
ii:igs  of  Flaxman  and  published  them.  It  was 
thus  they  found  their  way  to  England  and 
over  the  world.  Most  probably  no  engraver 
would  have  been  found  at  the  time  in  Lon- 
don capable  of  understanding  their  special 
charms. 

For  seven  years  Flaxman  continued  to 
dwell  among  the  inspiring  scenes  of  Rome. 
That  city  held  out  allurements  and  incentives 
such  as  were  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
Flaxman  in  one  of  his  lectures  refers  to  "the 
general  state  of  tranquilhty  enjoyed  there,  and 
freedom  from  those  dissipations  which  infect 
some  of  the  capitals  in  Europe,"     In  those 

*  Tbcy  are  now  issued  in  a  cheap  and  hand)'  form  by  Messrs. 
G.  Bell  8c  Sons,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
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The  Hours  taking  the  Horses  from  Juno's  Car.     {From  the  Odyssey.) 


few  words  there  is  much  to  be  thought  over 
concerning  the  hostility  of  the  constant 
whirl  of  modern  Hfe  to  tl:e  highest  efforts  of 
art,  and  especially  an  art  of  so  abstract  a 
nature  as  sculpture.  We  cannot  conceive  a 
Phidias,  a  Michael  Angelo,  or  a  Flaxman 
living  otherwise  than  apart  from  the  vortical 
stream  of  society.     Perhaps   Reynolds  had 


some   such    thoughts   when  ne   found   fault 
with  our  sculptor  for  entering  married  life. 

In  1794  Flaxman  returned  to  London, 
where  he  remained  labouring  at  his  art  ta 
the  end  of  his  lengthened  existence.  During 
his  absence  from  England  the  renowned 
President  of  the  Academy  had  died  and  his 
body  been  interred  in   St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 


Ulysses  giving  Wine  to  Polyphemus.     {From  the  Odyssey 
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It  did  not  seem  as  though  those  unforgotten 
words  of  his,  to  which  we  have  referred 
above  concerning  Flaxman,  were  Hkely  to  be 
fulfilled.  The  reproved  sculptor  had  already 
given  to  the  world  compositions  which  ex- 
celled anything  of  the  kind  since  Michael 
Angelo's  hand  was  at  work,  and  there  were 
yet  to  follow  many  beautiful  poetic  creations. 
Westminster  Abbey  and  our  cathedrals, 
churches,  and  college  chapels,  have  within 
their  hallowed  walls  monuments  to  noble 
and  great  men  executed  by  his  hand,  to  one 
only  of  which  we  will  now  especially  direct 
attention.  Not  Lord  Mansfield's  in  the 
Abbey,  for  that  in  its  noble  simplicity  is 
ever  before  our  eyes.  We  refer  to  one  more 
remote,  and  hence  but  little  known.  In  the 
church  dedicated   to  St.  Mary,  in  tlie  little 


village  of  Michelde\er,  is  a  monument 
replete  with  that  expressive  j)oetry  which 
pervades  all  Flaxman's  works.  Long  might 
we  gaze  on  it  before  exhausting  the  holy 
emotions  it  inspires.  See  what  force  of 
meaning  is  given  to  that  sentence  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  "  Deliver  us  from  evil."  It 
may  be  we  have  here  in  marble  a  transcript 
of  Flaxman's  own  struggles  with,  and  tram- 
pling down  under  foot  of  evil  which  was 
carved  on  the  tablet  of  his  own  heart.  And 
now  turn  to  the  other  side  and  see  the  hope 
and  joy  of  the  believer  in  that  female  figure 
looking  heavenward,  from  whose  lips  we  can 
imagine  we  hear  the  prayer,  "  Thy  kingdom 
come,"  while  angels  are  attentive  to  her  cry. 
These  "poems  in  marble"  ought  certainly 
to  be  more  generally  known.     They  cannot 


Sir  William  Jones  compiling  a  Digest  ot  Indiau  and  Mohammedan  Law. 
(From  Monument  in  University  Collii,'e  Chapel,  Oxford) 


fail  to  elevate  the  minds  of  all  yA\o  study 
them. 

How  fitting  a  place  for  sculpture  is  a 
church  !  The  chaste  simplicity  of  animated 
marble  accords  well  with  the  solemn  purposes 
of  the  house  of  worship.  The  idea  of  repose 
and  peace  finds  a  perfect  exponent  in  the 
still  yet  almost  breathing  stone.  What  a 
beautiful  halo,  too,  can  the  sculptor  throw 
around  the  brow  of  Death,  so  that  the  sus- 
pension of  life  appears  but  as  the  sleep  we 
Christians  believe  it  to  be  ! 

Two  other  works  by  Flaxman  claim  our 
especial  notice — the  Shield  of  Achilles,  and 
the  group  of  Michael  and  Satan.  The  shield 
is  quite  unique  as  a  work  of  art.  Within  a 
small  circle,  three  feet  across,  we  have  a 
wonderful  embodiment  of  the  lengthy  but 
spirited  description  given  by  Homer  in  the 


Iliad.  The  old  Greek  bard  himself  could 
not  have  wished  for  a  more  poetical  render- 
ing of  his  words.  The  model  was  cast  in 
silver  for  George  IV.     It  is  indeed — 

"A  thing  so  beautiful  that  who  can  say 
When  time  shall  conquer  that  immortal  grace." 

The  colossal  group  of  Michael  and  Satan 
was  one  of  Flaxman's  latest  productions,  but 
bears  no  trace  of  decaying  power  sometimes 
incident  to  advancing  age.  It  was  ordered 
by  the  Earl  of  Egremont  to  adorn  Petworth 
House,  where  it  stood  when  last  we  saw  it. 
The  exalted  subject  called  forth  all  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  artist,  and  was  well  suited  to 
his  sublime  genius.  In  the  book  of  the 
Revelation  we  read,  "  And  there  was  war  in 
heaven,  Michael  and  his  angels  fought 
against  the  dragon."  Such  are  the  words  of 
Scripture,   a    subject     almost    unspeakable. 
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From  "  Acts  of  Mercy."     [Elected  in  Memoiy  of  E.  Balme,  Esq.) 


Yet  no  one  can  accuse  Flaxman  of  lowering 
its  solemn  grandeur  or  lessening  its  spiritu- 
ality by  his  embodiment.  Satan  lies  before 
us  cast  out,  and  we  do  not  fail  to  acknow- 
ledge the  angelic  presence  of  Michael.  It 
is  the  last  great  work  of  Flaxman,  and  as 
such  has  all  the  calm  majesty  we  might 
expect. 

In  1820,  Flaxman  was  deprived  by  death 
of  his  noble  wife,  a  loss  which,  to  his  deli- 
cate and  sensitive  nature,  was  unbearable. 
He  would  willingly  then  have  cast  aside  his 
chisel  for  ever,  but  Providence  willed  it  not. 
A  few  years  yet  remained  of  his  life  ;  there 
was  work  yet  for  him  to  do. 

Silently  he  rose  from  his  grief  to  continue 
his  accustomed  labours  till  the  year  of  his 
•death,  1826.  That  year  his  presence  was 
missed  in  the  lecture-room  where,  since  his 
appointment,  he  had  annually  delivered  his 
lectures.  The  professor's  absence  raised  ap- 
prehensions among  the  students,  who  had 
for  many  years  listened  to  his  instructions. 
The  winter  was  drawing  near,  but  Flaxman 
had  not  gained  strength  to  meet  it.  On  the 
7th  December  his  spirit  peacefully  left  this 
world,  scarcely  less  pure  than  on  the  day  it 
entered.  Three-score  years  and  ten  had 
been  more  than  reached,  and  he  had  done 
his  work  well.  He  who  had  delivered  ad- 
dresses before  the  Academy  on  the  death  of  two 
brother  artists.  Banks  and  Canova,  was  now 
himself  to  be  the  subject  of  a  similar  address. 

It  was  on  the  15th  of  December,  a  cold 
and  wintry  day,  that   the  body  of  Flaxman 


was  carried  to  its  last  resting-place  in  the 
burying  ground  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fieids. 
His  burial  was  marked  by  the  same  sim- 
plicity that  characterized  both  his  life  and 
works.  A  few  members  of  the  Academy  and 
a  few  sorrowing  friends  were  the  only  ones 
who  assembled  to  hear  the  burial  service 
read  over  the  mortal  remains  of  that  great 
"Englishman.  Flaxman  lies  not  among  un- 
honoured  dust,  for  near  him  is  the  grave  of 
Andrew  Marvel  the  poet,  and  the  friend  of 
Milton. 

Nearly  twenty  years  after,  Flaxman's  con- 
temporary, the  Danish  sculptor  Thorwaldsen, 
died  and  was  buried,  but  under  circum- 
stances so  dissimilar  that  we  cannot  refrain 
from  noticing  the  contrast  thus  afforded.  In 
the  Cathedral  of  Copenhagen  a  fitting  tomb 
was  prepared  for  the  illustrious  Dane.  The 
funeral  ceremony  was  one  of  the  n.-.ost  mag- 
nificent witnessed  in  modern  times.  Since 
the  days  of  Pericles  no  artist  has  had  such 
homage  rendered  to  his  memory.  The  whole 
Danish  nation  was  mourning  at  Thorwald- 
sen's  grave.  But  at  Flaxman's,  England 
mourned  not.  Indeed,  this  nation  knew 
not  how  irreparable  was  its  loss.  Flaxman's 
day  had  all  along  been  passed  in  calm  con- 
tentment, he  had  worked  without  much  ap- 
parent reward  or  reputation.  While  Canova, 
Thorwaldsen,  Chantry,  Lawrence  the  painter, 
and  other  contemporaries  were  engrossing 
the  attention  of  many,  Flaxman,  in  his 
quiet  abode  in  Fitzroy  Square,  was  heeded 
by  few  and  appreciated  by  fewer.     But  the 
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obscurity  which  surrounded  his  name  during 
lifetime  is  now  breaking  in  cloudless  and 
enduring  fame,  which  shall  shed  lustre  on 
his  memory  for  many  an  age  to  come. 

We  have  been  speaking  of  Flaxman  the 
artist,  but  have  scarcely  referred  to  Flaxman 
the  man.  But  surely  in  his  works  one  may 
read  his  every-day  life  distinctly  enough. 
"To  the  glory  of  God"  is  the  superscription 
which  seems  to  be  imprinted  on  all  his 
efforts,  a  noble  sentence  indeed 
to  him  was  no  dead  thing,  but  a 
principle  influencing  life  and  work.  We 
feel,  in  looking  at  many  of  Flaxman's  de- 
signs, that  they  are  as  it  were  "psalms  and 
hymns  and  spiritual  songs."  And  his  lec- 
tures also  bear  testimony  to  the  devotional 
tendency  of  his  mind. 

Another  noticeable  trait,  and  one  which 
proves  the  true  greatness  of  the  man,  was  his 
extreme  humility 


and  diffidence 
While  forgetful 
of  his  own  me- 
rits, however,  he 
never  withheld 
praise  from  a  fel- 
low worker,  but 
encouraged  the 
young  aspirant 
and  rejoiced  with 
him  who  had 
reached  fame. 

Flaxman  never 
gave  place  to 
envy,  the  canker 
that  too  often 
finds  its  way  into 
the  artist's  breast, 


English 


marring  the  man 
if  not  the  artist. 
There  is  some- 
thing in  Flax- 
man's  character 
which  constrains 
not  only  our  re- 
verence but  our 
love,  so  gentle 
and  unblamable 
was  his  life.''' 
Of  Flaxman's 

*  It  is  characteristic 
of  the  man,  that  vvlien 
his  friend  Blake,  tlia 
poet  and  artist,  wished 
to  publish  his  first  vo- 
lume of  poems,  the  cost 
Was  partly  defrayed  bj' 
Flaxman.  This  must 
have  been,  too,  while 
he  was  working  lor 
Wedgwood,  before  go-! 
ing  to  Italy. 


".Deliver  us  from.evil." 
(/■«  fhe  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Micheldever.) 


work  as  a  whole  we  will  say  but  a  few 
words.  And  first  we  must  remember  that 
his  fame  rests  not  on  any  superiority  in 
the  manual  part  of  his  art,  but  on  the  great 
intellectual  power  he  displays.  There  was 
nothing  of  a  superficial  nature  in  his  art. 
While  many  are  content  to  charm  the  eye 
with  fascinating  but  meaningless  forms,  he 
ever  strove  to  embody  some  great  idea  of 
man's  nature,  attributes,  or  sympathies 

Flaxman  was  perhaps  the  first 
artist  who  made  poetry  and  sentiment  a 
distinct  end  of  art.  While  not  neglecting 
the  old  Greek  masters  for  ideal  form,  he  ex- 
pressed in  his  figures  the  natural  feelings  in 
a  way  which  had  scarcely  been  attempted 
before.  Thus  he  stands  out  as  a  kind  of 
mediator  between  the  realism  of  modern 
times  and  the  severe  idealism  of  the  Greeks. 
In  the  simplicity  of  his  style  we  find  a  silent 

rebuke  to  that 
vain  attempt  to 
render  sculpture 
more  eff'ective, 
introduced  by 
Bernini. 

In  all  styles  of 
relievo  Flaxman 
especially  ex- 
celled. The  alti- 
relievi  at  Mi- 
cheldever and 
the  Shield  of 
Achilles  (in 
which  the  figures 
are  scarcely 
raised  above  the 
back-ground), 
are  perfect  ex- 
amples in  each 
style.  In  the  use 
of  relievo  he 
found  scope  for 
that  wonderful 
facility  in  group- 
ing figures  for 
which  he  is  dis- 
tinguished. Flax- 
man has  often 
been  censured 
for  the  unfinished 
state  in  which  he 
left  many  of  his 
works.  This 
scarcely  resulted 
from  inability, 
much  less  from 
carelessness,  but 
from  the  exube- 
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ranee  of  his  transcendent  genius.  His 
poetical  mind  was  so  productive  that  no 
sooner   had    one   idea    been    broucrht    forth 


of  growth, 
have 


than  another  struggled  to  its  birth.  Hence 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  some 
of  the  progeny  failed  to  reach  maturity 
while  others  seem  scarcely  to 
got  beyond  an  embryo  state.  But 
what  we  should  gain  if  he  had  bestowed 
more  manual  labour  on  their  finishing, 
would  be  little  in  comparison  with  the 
infinite  loss  of  intellectual  emanations  it 
would  have  occasioned.  One  or  the  other 
must  have  of  necessity  been  sacrificed. 
Flaxman  cannot  be  blamed  for  following  the 
dictates  of  his  genius.  There  is  the  seal  of 
his  mind  on  all  he  did,  as  much  on  the 
smallest  and  least  finished  sketch  as  on  his 
completed  works.  To  a  handful  of  clay  or 
a  scrap  of  paper,  in  a  few  moments  he  could 
impart  more  animation  and  true  sentiment 
than  is  to  be  found  in  many  a  dexterously 
carved  life-size  marble  figure,  or  elaborately 
finished  painting. 

Such  then,  in  few  words,  is  the  nature  of 
Flaxman's  genius — a  genius  to  which  Futu- 
rity, as  it  takes  the  balances  in  hand,  will  do 
justice.  Meanwhile  Lytton  Bulwer's  words 
concerning  him  may  appropriately  conclude 
this  short  memoir  : — "When,"  he  says,  '•  we 
become  sensible  of  our  title-deeds  to  renown 
in  that  single  name,  we  may  look  for  an 
English  public  capable  of  real  patronage  to 
English  art,  and  not  till  then." 


WEATHER  AND  MORALS. 


A  MONGST  the  external  conditions  that 
■^~^  influence  morality,  the  weather  has 
hardly  received  sufficient  attention.  Bad 
drainage,  over-crowding,  superfluous  public- 
houses,  all  have  had  ample  consideration. 
But  the  one  influence  affecting  all  ages  and 
all  classes  alike,  I  mean  the  pure  spirit  of 
contradictiousness  characteristic  of  our  Eng- 
lish weather,  has  never  been  fairly  estimated. 
There  is  a  spirit  of  what  old  nurses  call  "  con- 
trairiness  "  deep  seated  in  things  in  general ; 
in  drawers  that  will  not  open  when  you  want 
tlicm,  and  stick  fast  when  you  want  them  to 
shut ;  in  required  papers  which  are  always  at 
the  bottom  of  the  file  when  you  think  they 
are  at  the  top ;  in  horses  that  fall  lame  on 
the  one  day  out  of  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  when  you  most  of  all  want  them ;  in 
railway  trains,  which  are  always  delayed  when 
you  'arrive  at  the  station  early,  and  leave 
punctually  to  the  moment  when  you  are  half 
a  minute  late.      But  this  element  of  perver- 


sity is  most  potent  of  all  in  the  weather; 
witness  bitter  east  winds  in  late  Easters 
after  a  genial  outburst  of  spring ;  witness 
streaming  Whitsuntides  after  a  month  of 
cloudless  skies.  If  we  could  add  up  in  one 
sum  all  the  profane  language, peevish  tempers, 
needless  potations,  home  quarrels,  childish 
misdemeanours,  and  domestic  chastisements 
clearly  traceable  in  the  course  of  one  year  to 
provoking  weather,  we  should  find  that 
moralists  and  social  reformers  have  here  ne- 
glected a  very  potent  power  of  temptation. 
It  may  be  replied  that  social  reformers  deal 
only  with  removable  evils,  and  that  the 
weather  is  hopelessly  incorrigible,  wliile 
moralists  can  only  give  us  the  cheap  advice 
to  grin  and  bear  it  as  we  rjiay.  But  in  these 
times  of  scientific  surprises,  the  true  age  of 
magic  and  wizardry,  the  word  impossible  is 
rapidly  falling  out  of  use,  except  in  the 
famihar  language  of  conventional  exaggera- 
tion. 
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No,  there  is  no  absolute  impossibility  about 
human  control  of  the  weather — within  limits, 
of  course.  We  cannot  change  the  order  of 
the  seasons,  nor  reverse  their  character.  To 
do  this  would  involve  a  remodelling  of  the 
solar  system  ;  and  great  as  is  my  confidence 
in  "the  coming  race,"  I  do  not  credit  them 
either  with  the  power  to  accomplish  that,  or 
with  the  wisdom  that  would  justify  even  a 
desire  for  it.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  will 
ever  have 

"  a  lever  to  uplift  the  earth, 
And  roll  it  in  another  course." 

Yet  that  the  time  may  come  when,  if  a  whole 
nation  concurs  in  the  desire  to  have  a  fine 
day  on  a  particular  date,  the  matter  may  be 
arranged,  is  quite  conceivable.  And  only 
think  to  what  an  indefinite  extent  the  value 
of  bank  holidays,  for  instance,  would  be  in- 
creased if  that  could  be  done  1  Why  not  ? 
Civilisation  certainly  affects  climate,  and 
climate  involves  weather.  Much  as  we 
complain  of  our  capricious  skies,  they  are 
by  no  means  such  dreary  tissues  of  muggi- 
ness  and  mist  as  are  pictured  by  continental 
critics.  Southern  notions  about  our  climate 
are  traditional  from  Roman  times,  and  were 
justified  then  by  the  prevalent  and  oppressive 
humidity  of  an  island  densely  clothed  with 
wood.  But  the  clearing  of  our  forests  has 
reduced  our  rainfall,  lessened  our  rivers,  dried 
up  our  bogs,  and  diminished  our  fogs,  except 
of  course  in  London,  where  they  are  main- 
tained by  exceptional  and  clearly  preventible 
causes.  No  doubt  the  general  diminution 
of  humidity  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
the  prevention  of  rain  on  any  particular  day. 
But  we  can  certainly  bring  on  rain  if  we 
only  choose  to  pay  the  price  for  it,  and  per- 
haps the  discharge  of  rain  on  one  day  would 
prevent  its  falling  on  the  next.  It  has  been 
noticed,  I  believe,  that  almost  every  great 
battle  has  been  followed  by  a  shower  of  rain  ; 
and  the  phenomenon  is  attributed  to  atmo- 
spheric concussions  produced  by  the  amount 
of  gunpowder  exploded.  A  mock  bombard- 
ment of  London  from  a  circle  of  fifty  miles 
would  perhaps  be  too  great  a  price  to  pay 
for  clearing  the  air  of  rain  in  preparation  for 
the  "  Derby ;"  but  processes  are  cheapened  by 
the  progress  of  discovery,  and  perhaps  the 
same  thing  may  be  effected  hereafter  at  a 
lower  figivre. 

What  may  not  be  expected,  for  instance, 
from  this  new-born  power  of  electricity  which 
we  have  just  succeeded  in  bottling  up  like 
the  Arab  story-teller's  Afrite,  for  use  when- 
ever required  ?  If  we  can  catch  the  wander- 
ing forces  of  winds  and  tides  and  streams, 


and  imprison  them  ni  eieciric  ecus,  lo  be 
set  to  work  where  they  are  wanted,  the  smoke 
of  London  and  our  big  towns  will  become 
a  wanton  atrocit}'^,  to  be  blown  away  for  ever 
by  the  breath  of  public  indignation.  With 
smoke  will  go  fog,  and  with  fog  an  immense 
deal  of  bronchitis  and  bad  temper.  But  that 
is  not  all.  Rain,  as  well  as  other  elements 
of  weather,  is  largely  dependent  on  the  elec- 
tric condition  of  the  atmosphere,  as  indeed 
is  shown  by  thunder  showers.  Now,  if  we 
can  convert  every  moving  force  of  nature 
into  stored-up  electricity,  we  may  accumulate 
any  conceivable  amount  of  it.  And  if  so, 
who  shall  set  a  limit  to  the  extent  of  our 
power  to  adjust  the  balance  of  electric  cur- 
rents between  earth  and  air  and  clouds  ?  It 
was  thought  a  wonderful  achievement  of  Dr. 
Franklin  to  draw  down  lightning  out  of  the 
sky.  But  it  will  be  a  still  greater  thing  to 
put  it  back  again ;  yet  surely  by  no  means 
impossible.  At  any  rate,  be  that  as  it  may, 
in  our  growing  control  of  the  immeasurable 
force  of  electricity,  there  is  certainly  the 
"  promise  and  potency  "  of  human  dominion 
over  the  air  as  well  as  over  the  sea  and  land. 
Artificial  thunder-shocks  may  so  shake  the 
atmosphere  that  it  will  deposit  its  rain  at  our 
bidding,  and  so  we — in  the  persons  of  our 
great-great-grandchildren — may  at  least  be 
able  to  secure  one  fine  day  at  our  discretion. 
The  clerk  of  the  weather  ofiice  will  no  longer 
be  a  myth.  Or  like  many  another  myth,  he 
will  turn  out  to  be  a  proof  of  the  deep  pro- 
phetic instinct  buried  under  human  ignoiance. 
Like  the  seven-league  boots  reahsed  in  rail- 
ways, like  Puck's  girdle  round  the  earth,  now 
almost  achieved  by  the  electric  telegraph,  he 
too  will  be  embodied — and  I  do  not  envy 
him  his  post. 

One  fine  day  determinable  when  wanted 
for  a  national  holiday — surely  that  is  not  an 
extravagant  stretch  of  presumption.  Yet  its 
influence  not  only  on  enjoyment,  but  on 
morals,  would  be  enormous.  Philanthro- 
pists are  moved  to  pity  by  disease  and  toil, 
while  they  overlook  the  yet  more  prevalent, 
stinging,  insufferable  irritation  caused  by 
disappointment  of  little  pleasures.  After  all 
it  is  only  a  small  minority  of  any  class  or  age 
that  is  affected  by  disease  on  any  one  day. 
Under  Factory  Acts,  and  Education  Codes, 
and  School  Boards,  childhood  is  for  the  most 
part  saved  from  mechanical  toil.  But  when 
a  general  holiday  rises  with  a  dim  wet  dawn, 
and  thirty  million  pairs  of  expectant  eyes 
look  out  on  streaming  streets  or  lanes  where 
all  anticipation  is  drowned  in  an  instant,  all 
ages  and   classes   alike,   men,  women,  and 
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children,  and  the  last  more  bitterly  than  the 
rest,  suffer  the  pang  of  disappointment.  In 
such  a  case  the  trouble  of  one  household  is  a 
type  of  a  hundred  thousand  similar  woes, 
and  so  rises  to  the  grim  dignity  of  calamity. 

The  domestically  disposed  workman  has 
laid  his  plans  in  a  family  council  of  many 
sessions  for  weeks  gone  by,  and  stored  his 
pocket  with  convenient  silver  coin.  His 
little  woman  has  washed  and  mended  and 
trimmed  till  her  heart  quickens  and  her  eye 
brightens  as  she  thinks  of  the  admirable 
spectacle  her  five  youngsters  will  form  amongst 
the  holiday  crowd.  The  children  are  awake 
from  five  o'clock,  whispering  together  in  bed 
of  their  schemes  for  donkeys,  and  sherbet, 
and  merry-go-rounds,  and  swings.  They  are 
counting  over  accumulated  pence  and  half- 
pence, the  premature  wisdom  of  some  careful 
young  woman  of  ten  meanwhile  preaching 
care  and  economy.  Alas,  the  dash  of  a  bitter 
rain-laden  gust  against  the  window  strikes  an 
awful  pause.  What  was  that?  Away  go 
naked  feet,  under  fluttering  night-dresses,  pat- 
tering towards  the  window.  And  oh  !  the 
dismay  that  bursts  through  the  upraised  blind. 
"  Rain  ! "  "  It  will  soon  be  over."  "No,  it 
won't ;  we  can't  go,  that's  all."  At  this  im- 
prudent affectation  of  a  resigned  temper  on 
the  part  of  a  cynic  aged  eight,  an  epicurean 
of  four  raises  a  tearful  howl  of  protest.  "  They 
can  go  in  a  omlibus,"  he  pathetically  argues  ] 
"the  rain  can't  wet  them  in  a  omlibus."  But 
the  cynic,  like  all  his  tribe,  finding  a  consola- 
tion for  his  own  chagrin  in  rasping  the  sore 
places  of  others,  maintains  stoutly  that  it  is 
out  of  the  question,  and  that  the  whole  pro- 
ject is  at  an  end.  So  high  does  the  argument 
rise  that  the  deputy-mother,  aged  ten,  finds 
all  her  arts  ineffectual  to  quell  the  dispute. 
The  parents  are  roused  sooner  than  they 
intended.  The  father  mutters  something  like 
a  curse  on  his  native  climate  as,  after  a  glance 
at  the  window,  he  endeavours  to  renew  his 
slumbers ;  and  the  mother  quits  her  couch  to 
soothe  the  clamour  of  the  children  by  insin- 
cere promises  of  a  speedy  clearing  up. 

From  that  moment  begins  a  long  day  of 
hope  deferred,  weariness,  bickering,  and  finally 
of  illicit  compensations  worse  than  all  the  petty 
miseries  they  are  designed  to  heal.  Break- 
fast is  neglected  through  watching  of  the 
clouds.  In  the  following  hour  the  father,  pes- 
tered by  being  asked  for  the  fiftieth  time  over 
his  newspaper  and  pipe  whether  it  will  soon 
be  fine,  threatens  to  box  the  next  questioner's 
ears.  Dr.  Watts's  poetic  aphorism  as  to  the 
special  interest  shown  by  Satan  in  idle  hands 
receives  ample  illustration.     The  diplomatic 


mother,  in  despair  of  any  change,  opens  one 
of  her  carefully  stored  baskets,  and  with  some 
of  the  contents  sets  the  youngsters  to  play  at 
shop.  But  the  game  has  less  attractions  than 
usual,  and  does  not  prevent  furtive  excursions 
into  the  wet,  from  which  the  wanderers  are 
angrily  recalled  only  to  asseverate  that  "  it  is 
just  leaving  off."  Incantations  to  the  rain 
"  to  go  away,  and  come  again  another  day," 
are  for  a  time  popular ;  but  the  infant  hiero- 
phants  have  not  the  perseverance  of  Baal's 
priests  in  Elijah's  time,  though  they  also  cut 
themselves  with  knives — intended  for  shop 
purposes — and  roar  when  they  see  the  blood. 
Dinner  is  cold  and  comfortless,  having  been 
intended  for  consumption  under  sunny  skies 
and  leafy  trees,  and  after  this  ineffectual  diver- 
sion the  household  falls  helplessly  into  chaos. 
The  streaming  waterspout  or  swollen  channel 
offers  resistless  inducements  to  hydraulic  or 
embanking  experiments,  and  one  drenched 
child  after  another  is  deposited  in  bed,  not 
without  slaps  on  the  way  thither.  The  worn- 
out  woman  quarrels  with  her  husband,  ren- 
dered peevish  by  confinement,  and  he  betakes 
himself  to  the  Jolly  Dragon  hard  by,  leaving 
mother  and  daughter  to  nag  at  each  other. 
Late  at  night  he  returns,  with  lightened  purse 
and  muddled  brain,  to  awake  next  morning 
indisposed,  or  perhaps  incapacitated,  for  work. 
How  different  would  all  have  been  had  the 
weather  been  fine  !  But  the  troubles  and  sins- 
of  that  disappointed  household  must  be  mul- 
tiplied by  many  thousands,  if  we  would  esti- 
mate the  disaster  of  a  rainy  holiday.  Is  it 
not  strange,  then,  that  so  little  attention 
should  have  been  paid  to  the  connection 
between  weather  and  morals  ?  Give  us  the 
power  of  securing  one  fine  day,  ye  men  of 
science,  and  you  will  accomplish  far  more, 
not  only  for  human  happiness  but  for  human 
morals,  than  you  are  ever  likely  to  achieve 
by  futile  wranglings  about  apes  and  their 
hippocampus  minor  ! 

But  an-angements  about  th«  weat!ier  must 
not,  any  more  than  prophecy,  be  of  private 
interpretation.  The  fact  that  it  is  the  young 
squire's  twenty-first  birthday  could  never  be  a 
sufficient  reason  for  keeping  a  whole  county 
without  needed  rain.  Under  any  circum- 
stances, therefore,  the  relation  between  weather 
and  morals  will  always  call  for  self-control 
and  philosophy.  More  people  than  is  usually 
supposed  owe  their  demoralization  and  ruin 
to  the  chances  of  weather.  Some  years  ago 
I  was  staying  a  few  miles  out  of  a  large 
German  town,  at  a  hotel  the  grounds  of 
which  were  frequented  by  pleasure-seeking 
citizens.     The  landlord  obtained,  for  a  con- 
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sideration,  the  services  of  a  regimental  band, 
and  arranged  a  series  of  outdoor  concerts. 
The  ordinary  hotel  business  was  small,  and 
he  depended  very  largely  upon  these  enter- 
tainments to  enable  him  to  pay  his  way.  The 
season  was  generally  a  fine  one ;  but  the 
days  fixed  for  these  special  entertainments, 
by  a  singular  persistency  of  ill-luck,  almost 
unifonnly  turned  out  wet.  However  bright 
the  skies  had  been,  however  promising  the 
morning,  the  approach  of  the  hour  for  the 
concert  was  sure  to  be  signalised  by  gathering 
clouds  and  showers  of  rain.  Very  often  the 
band  had  to  be  dismissed — I  believe  with 
half  pay — and  rarely,  indeed,  did  the  weather 
allow  a  full  attendance.  "  Er  hat  PecJi"  said 
a  German  fiiend,  whose  conversation  I  culti- 
vated for  its  idiomatic  vigour,  '■^  der  Metisch 
hat  Pech  "  ("  the  fellow  has  bad  luck  ;  "  lite- 
rally, pitch).  And  it  stuck  to  him  like  pitch. 
He  grew  morose,  intemperate,  reckless ;  and 
after  I  left  I  heard  that  he  disappeared, 
leaving  his  creditors  to  pay  themselves  as 
they  could.  Every  one  has  to  face  losing 
speculations;  but  when,  as  in  this  case,  an 
improbable  and  incalculable  run  of  coinci- 
dences seems  to  suggest  a  spiteful  conspiracy 
of  natural  forces  against  a  man,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  vexation  and  foolish  anger,  which 
is  a  sad  provocative  of  recklessness.  At  the 
present  tim.e  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain  are 
in  no  amiable  temper.  It  is  said  they  have 
no  intelligent  notion  of  the  real  causes  of 
their  distress ;  and,  perhaps,  that  may  be  so. 
But  one  of  their  worst  temptations  to  unreason 
is  a  bitter,  blind  sense  of  a  general  conspiracy 
against  them,  due  more  than  anything  else  to 
the  singular  run  of  bad  weather  they  have 
endured  for  years  past. 

But  vocations  far  higher  than  those  of  hotel- 
keepers  or  farmers  are  liable  to  the  blight  of 
weather.  Among  those  denominations,  for 
instance,  with  whom  preaching  is  the  chief 
part  of  public  services,  many  a  young  aspirant 
to  pulpit  honours  has  been  very  literally 
damped  and  discouraged  by  a  succession  of 
wet  Sundays.  Mr.  Chrysostom  Jones,  con- 
sidered by  his  college  a  promising  young 
orator,  is  appointed  to  "  supply  "  for  a  month 
the  vacant  pulpit  of  "  Bethesda ''  in  a  large 
town.  Going  in  the  fulness  of  his  self-confi- 
dence, he  pictures  to  himself  overflowing 
congregations  and  an  enthusiastic  invitation 
to  assume  the  pastorate.  Let  us  not  be  too 
hard  on  him  ;  he  has  zeal  and  devotion  as 
much  as  most.  But  this  is  not  exactly  an 
apostoHc  age.  It  is  rather  like  the  time  in 
which  the  Preacher  wrote  that  "  wisdom  is 
good  zvith  an  inheritance^''  by  which,  of  course, 


I  understand  him  to  mean  that  without  the 
latter  condition  wisdom  is  of  small  account. 
And  perhaps  Chrysostom  Jones  reasons  within 
himself  that  Bethesda,  frequented  by  wealthy- 
manufacturers,  would  be  a  very  good  substi- 
tute for  the  inheritance  in  his  case  lackincr. 
But  unfortunately  the  manufacturers  frequent 
Bethesda  for  the  most  part  only  on  fine 
Sundays,  because  they  have  removed  from 
the  dwellings  of  their  fathers  and  have  erected 
villas  in  the  suburbs.  And  these  particular 
Sundays  are  not  fine.  The  first  is  so  wet 
that  even  the  deacons  are  not  all  in  their 
places,  and  so  empty  are  the  pews  that  Chry- 
sostom might  at  random  fire  off  a  pistol  in- 
stead of  his  sermon  with  almost  as  Kttle 
chance  of  hitting  any  one.  It  is  a  pity  that 
so  comprehensive  a  refutation  of  Tyndall,. 
Huxley,  Darwin,  and  all  other  exponents  of 
"  shallow  infidelity,"  should  be  delivered  to  a 
handful  of  steaming  mill-girls  and  damp  Sun- 
day-school children.  But  the  inexperienced 
candidate  is  like  a  charged  gun  at  full  cock. 
The  trigger  is  touched  and  off  he  must  go.  It 
is  only  to  be  hoped  that  reports  of  his  marvel- 
lous intellectual  feat  may  bring  more  hearers 
another  time.  But  the  hope  is  delusive.  He 
feels  that  he  is  not  understood,  and  this  so 
flattens  his  oratorical  points  that  he  cannot 
even  keep  his  hearers  awake.  In  the  evening 
the  deacons  express  a  polite  regret  that  the  bad 
weather  keeps  so  many  friends  away.  Can  it 
be  wondered  at  if  next  Sunday  morning  poor 
Chrysostom  as  he  rises  should  scan  the  sky 
at  least  as  eagerly  as  the  open  Bible  on  his 
dressing-table  ?  Alas !  a  faint  promise  of 
sunshine  changes  to  drizzle,  and  various 
domestic  discussions  of  the  previous  Sunday's 
performance  have  not  encouraged  any  general 
resolve  to  face  the  weather.  The  youth  may 
rebukg  himself,  may  strive  sincerely  against 
his  own  half-heartedness.  But  ambition  has 
too  much,  and  faith  too  little,  to  do  with  his 
work  as  yet ;  and  therefore  he  feels  baffled, 
chagrined,  humiliated,  and  in  another  week 
or  two  begins  to  suspect  he  has  mistaken  his 
vocation.  "A  wise  suspicion,"  say  you  ?  Ah, 
my  friend,  a  Paul  or  a  Wesley  is  a  rare  pheno- 
menon ;  and  if  we  waited  for  such,  what  a 
closing  of  pulpits  there  would  be !  This 
young  man  is  not  wholly  vain,  nor  worldly. 
The  warmth  of  sympathy  would  kindle  moral 
excitement  and  sincere  earnestness  in  him. 
And  if  the  elements  of  grace  in  him  should 
succumb  to  disappointed  ambition,  he  will 
only  too  sadly  illustrate  the  Httle-considered 
relation  between  weather  and  morals. 

But  why  do  we  only  look  at  this  relation 
on  the  dark  side  ?     LTngrateful  that  we  are, 
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so  long  as  there  is  lighl  and  sliade  in  our  lot, 
nine-tenths  of  us  run  to  sulk  and  shiver  in 
the  gloom  rather  than  bask  while  we  may  in 
the  sun.  How  often  does  a  bright  holiday 
morning  quicken  a  weary  man's  blood  and 
inspire  his  courage  and  renew  his  interest  in 
life !  How  often  does  a  chance  lueeting, 
amidst  a  group  rejoicing  in  sunshine  and  fes- 
tivity, give  both  the  opportunity  and  the  desire 
for  reconciliation  of  embittered  foes  !  The 
wife  of  a  dissipated  man  has  won  half  the 
battle  for  his  reform  when  she  can  give  him 
to  feel  the  pure  sweetness  of  innocent  pleasure 
with  her  and  his  children.  There  is  some- 
thing tragic  in  her  speculations  about  the 
weather  truly.  But  when  the  sun  shines,  and 
the  skies  smile,  and  the  breeze  blows  softly, 
nature  wears  to  her  the  face  of  a  beneficent 
Providence,  and  through  the  heart  of  the 
world  there  beats  the  Love  that  conquers  sin. 
Or  see  those  waggonloads  of  merry  children 
that  file  through  the  faint,  sickly  summer  air 
of  East  London  streets  towards  the  open 
glades  of  Epping.  Visible  to  the  sympathetic 
soul,  and  brighter  than  the  sun  at  noonday, 
"  the  light  that  never  was  on  land  or  sea," 
but  only  in  the  hearts  and  consciences  of 
mankind,  follows  and  clothes  that  procession 
with  a  spiritual  halo.  Pity  for  the  neglected 
human  brotherhood,  failh  in  the  method  of 
Christ,  are  the  inspiration  there.     But  if  any 


one  doubts  how  far  the  highest  affections 
of  the  soul  can  be  quickened  or  slacked  by 
influences  of  air  and  sky,  let  him  compare 
the  draggled  lassitude  and  weary  anxiety  of 
children  and  teachers  returning  after  a  per- 
sistently wet  day  with  the  bright  triumph  that 
sits  on  all  faces  when  the  skies  have  been 
propitious.  In  that  triumph  there  is  more 
than  pleasurable  satisfaction ;  there  is  a 
full  sense  of  the  beauty  of  a  religion 
which,  as  the  children  sing  with  heart  and 
voice — 

"  never  was  designed 
To  make  our  pleasures  less." 

So  when  we  tap  our  barometers,  or  try  to 
read  the  tokens  of  the  sk}'^,  it  may  do  us  no 
harm  to  remember  that  alternatives  of  ease 
or  struggle  in  the  moral  life  are  being  pre- 
pared for  millions  by  the  powers  of  the  air. 
Entertainers  of  mankind  are  nursing  their 
hopes  of  profit ;  children  are  scouting  as  a 
personal  insult  all  hints  of  rain ;  wives  are 
reckoning  on  the  prospect — to  thousands  of 
them  so  unwonted — of  a  few  happy  hours  with 
the  lover  of  their  girlish  memories ;  even 
preachers  and  orators  are  reckoning  the  pro- 
bable size  of  the  audiences  they  are  to  in- 
fluence ;  and  if  the  clouds  should  gather 
blackness  and  the  showers  come  down,  let 
us  devoutly  say,  Heaven  help  them  all  to 
patience  and  self-control  ! 

OLIVER   M.   WAVERTREE. 


TIIORY'S  TOFT  AND  LOUND. 


By  a  LINCOLNSHIRE  RECTOR. 


FAR  in  the  Fen   lies  Thory's   Toft   and 
Lound,-" 
Where  half  the  vear  the  sea  indignant  holds 
Strait  siege  along  its  grass-grown  barrier, 
Imprisoning  tiie  rainfall  on  the  Lound, 
Making  reprisal  for  restricted  range. 
The  rising  Toft  refuge  the  while  affords, 
And  sustenance,  to  Thory's  living  charge. 
'Tis   a  bleak   homestead  —  the    old   manor 

house — 
A  pile  untenanted,  save  in  one  nook 
Of  strength  exceptional,  M'here  Thory  dwells 
Alone.    Around  are  elms,  stunted,  un shaped. 
In  the  cold  soil,  and  colder  blasts  that  sweep 
The  dismal  fen.     A  poplar  sohtary 
Sways  o'er  the  Toft,  like  a  Titanic  birch— 
Thory's  sole  mentor  at  his  wonted  toil — 
Hereditary  serf  at  Toft  and  Lound  ; 

*  Toft  nnj  Lmmd,  terms  probabl)' of  Norman  derivation, 
denoting  upland  and  lowland  in  contiguity. 


Seldom  o'erlooked,  never  assisted  there, 
Save  by  his  lurcher  Bob,  a  mongrel  waif. 
Along  the  rutted  ramper*  Thory  wheels 
His  barrow  heaped  with  fragrant  fresh-cut  rye 
For  the  expectant  steers  and  dreamy  sheep, 
Who  welcome  him  with  diapason  low 
And  treble  bleat ;    though  some,  Jeshurun 

like. 
Stand  heedlessly,  knee-deep  in  the  cold  flood, 
Till  Bob,  with  minatory  growl,  and  grin, 
Hysena-like,  compels  their  upland  march. 
Simple  the  daily  round  of  Thory's  life 
At  Toft  and  Lound,  monotonous  withal. 
Knowing   no   break    but   when   his   master 

comes 
To  take  the  choicest  of  the  herd  and  flock. 
Replacing  them  by  starvelings  to  become 
His  future  charge.     So  moves   his  circling 

wheel, 

■    •  Road. 
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Like  the  caged  squirrel's,  on  its  pivots  fixed. 
Yet  Thory's  humble  life  is  real  life  : 
Single  in  aim,  strong  in  its  manliness, 
Devoted  and  devout.     An  inner  life 
Inspires  the  outer,  as  his  soul  inspires 
His  body  with  vitality.     A  day 
There  was  when  by  a  sudden   stroke  was 

snatched 
His  eyes'  desire,  with  their  desire  beyond — 
His  first-born  babe.     Then  Thory  bent  his 

head 
Between  his  horny  palms,  submissively 
To    Him     who   gave   and    who   now   took 

away  ; 
And,  as  he  bowed,  his  lost  ones  seemed  to 

rise 
Heavenward  in  angel  arms,  like  Lazarus 


He  felt 
saw   a   famished 


Whose  sores  the  dogs  once  licked 

his  hand 
So    licked,    and,    looking, 

hound 
To  whom  he  gave  the  all-untasted  meal 
Prepared  for  liim — her  last  office  on  earth. 
Deem  it  credulity,  or  what  ye  will, 
Thory  took  heart  from  what  he  thought  and 

felt. 
He  toils  unnoticed  in  the  lonely  Fen, 
Not  with  eye-service,  but  as  serving  Him 
Who  is  high  Master  over  all — toiling 
"  As  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible." 
And  blest  the  worker,  in  whatever  sphere, 
Who,  when  his  Lord  doth  come,  shall  then 

be  found 
Like  honest  Thory  at  the  Toft  and  Lound. 


HEALTH   AT   HOME. 

By  B.  W.  RICHARDSON,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 


T  N  my  last  chapter  on  "  Health  at  Home," 
-*-  sent  to  Good  Words,  I  stated  as  a 
general  rule  that  good  drainage  is  the  basis 
of  domestic  sanitation.  I  cannot  too  often 
repeat  this  saying,  and  if  amongst  builders  it 
would  pass  into  a  proverb  it  would  be  of 
great  service.  They  would  then  soon  learn 
to  lay  out  the  drains  as  they  lay  out  the 
foundations  of  a  house,  and  make  every 
drain  in  the  basement  perfect  before  they 
ever  laid  a  brick  for  the  erection  of  the 
walls. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  speaking  of 
tlie  laying  down  of  drains  in  the  house,  I 
dwelt  on  the  importance  of  having  the  soil- 
pipe  placed  outside  the  house,  on  the  outer 
wall,  whenever  that  can  be  effected.  I  added 
that  when  this  is  impossible, — the  tube  inside 
the  house  being  there  by  necessity, — it  should 
!iot  be  built  up  in  the  wall,  as  it  often  is  in 
such  an  inexplicable  manner  that  the  most 
serious  injury  has  to  be  done  to  the  house 
before  the  pipe  can  be  got  at  when  it  is  out  of 
repair.  I  repeat  this  also  with  emphasis.  If 
the  pipe,  owing  to  the  construction  of  the 
house,  is  so  placed  that  it  cannot  be  seen 
without  offence,  and  therefore  must  be  let 
into  the  wall,  then  the  wall  all  round  it  ought 
to  be  thoroughly  cut  out,  so  that  the  pipe  may 
be  got  at  all  round  ;  and  before  it,  to  hide  it, 
there  should  be  fixed  a  movable  column  of 
wood  which  can  be  readily  unscrewed  in 
sections,  all  the  way  up  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  of  the  pipe.  The  wood  can  be  brought 
flush  with  the  wall  and  painted  to  match.     If 
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wood  be  too  thick  for  the  purpose,  then  zinc 
or  iron  may  take  its  place. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  there  is  much 
difterence  of  opinion  amongst  practical  build- 
ers on  the  subject  of  the  position  of  the 
soil-pipe.  It  is  urged  by  some  that  if  the 
pipe  is  placed  outside  there  is  always  the 
danger  in  winter-time  of  the  freezini;-  of  water 
in  the  pipe,  of  leakage,  and  of  obstruction. 
The  model  bye-laws  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  recommend  the  pipe  to  be  outside  the 
house,  but  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of 
objection.  I  am  glad  to  find  therefore  that 
so  sensible  and  well-informed  a  man  as  Mr. 
Buchan  of  Glasgow,  who  has  published  a 
most  useful  work  on  "  Plumbing,"  is  of 
opinion  that,  on  the  whole,  looking  at  the 
matter  from  its  various  stand-points,  and 
especially  considering  what  is  best  for  the 
safety  and  health  of  the  inmates,  it  is  best 
to  support  the  idea  that  as  a  rule  soil-pipes, 
and  waste-pipes  too,  should  be  on  the  out- 
side. He  adds  certain  precautions  to  pre- 
vent freezing  of  water  in  the  pipe  which 
are  of  much  service.  Water,  he  shows,  should 
never  be  in  the  pipe  except  when  the  pipe  is 
being  flushed,  and  water  so  introduced  ought 
to  flow  straight  away,  otherwise  it  does  not 
properly  flush.  What  causes  soil-pipes  and 
waste-pipes  to  freeze  is,  he  says  most  cor- 
rectly, a  continual  leaking  from  some  crane 
or  valve  that  does  not  shut  as  it  ought  to  do, 
or  is  not  shut  as  it  ought  to  be.  "A  leaking 
ball  crane  in  a  cistern,  if  overflow  from  the 
cistern  enters  the  soil-pipe,  is  almost  sure  to 
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produce  a  frozen-up  soil-pipe."  I  quite  agree 
with  ]\Ir.  Buchan  on  this  point.  For  years  I 
was  in  my  house  troubled  from  this  cause,  and, 
as  the  soil-pipe  was  inside  the  house  and 
still  was  subject  to  freezing  even  there  in 
very  cold  weather,  we  were  several  times 
actually  flooded  by  the  obstruction,  and  once 
had  our  drawing-room  ceiling  and  wall 
drenched  and  spoiled  within  a  month  or  two 
after  they  had  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
decorator.  Mr.  Buchan  calls  my  attention 
also  to  another  fact,  which  should  always  be 
remembered  as  of  great  moment  in  a  sanitary 
point  of  view,  and  that  fact  is,  that  when  the 
pipe  is  outside  the  house  the  emanations 
from  it  are  much  less  considerable  than  when 
it  is  inside  the  dwelling.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  strictly  correct  to  say  that  a  pipe 
outside  a  house  "  generates  and  discharges  " 
much  less  gas  sewage  into  the  air  than  a 
pipe  does  when  it  is  placed  in  the  dwelling, 
for  the  pipe  cannot  generate  the  sewage 
gas.  But  what  occurs  is  this.  When  a 
soil-pipe  is  inside  a  house  the  warmth  of  the 
house  is  communicated  to  the  pipe,  and  so 
the  pipe  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  warmed  shaft 
from  the  sewer  or  trap  below,  and  into  it 
there  passes  more  sewer  gas  than  would  pass 
into  it  under  the  condensing  effect  of  the 
colder  air  out  of  doors. 

It  will  be  remembered,  further,  that  in  my 
last  paper  I  insisted  that  the  soil-pipe, 
whether  placed  in  the  house  or  out  of  it, 
should  be  of  the  most  perfect  kind  in  respect 
to  its  impermeability.  The  joints  should  be 
closed  with  as  much  care  as  if  it  were  a  gas 
main  that  was  being  set  up.  The  man  who 
sets  it  should  see  that  there  is  no  possibility 
of  an  escape  of  gas  at  any  one  joint.  He 
ought  to  test  it  in  this  respect  as  he  would 
test  for  coal  gas.  He  can  do  so  in  a  very 
simple  manner  by  following  Dr.  Leonard 
Sedgwick's  suggestion  of  diffusing  a  little 
sulphuric  ether  into  the  pipe  at  the  lower 
part,  and  testing  each  joint  for  the  odour  of 
the  vapour,  which  is  unmistakable. 

The  soil-pipe  being  brought  down  to  the 
basement  of  the  house,  enters  there  the  chief 
drain  which,  receiving  in  its  course  its  other 
tributaries,  is  to  carry  the  whole  into  the 
sewer.  To  make  this  main  drain  perfectly 
effective  it  should,  as  I  have  intimated,  be 
provided  with  a  safety-valve  arrangement,  by 
which  it  shall  be  incapable  of  retaining  sewer 
gas,  even  if  such  gas  should  be  generated 
within  it.  The  safety-valve  or  safety  exit,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  is  made  by  carrying  a 
tube  from  the  main  drain  up  the  outer 
■wall  of  the  house  to  above  the  level  of  the 


roof-tree.  This  tube,  constructed  of  zinc  or 
tinned  iron,  should  be  well  jointed,  shouk4 
be  firmly  fixed  against  the  wall,  should  go  up 
as  nearly  straight  as  it  can  be  carried,  should 
have  no  openings  into  it  from  any  other  part 
of  the  house  than  the  main  drain  at  the 
bottom,  and  should  be  of  from  three  to  four 
inches  in  diameter.  Through  the  tube,  if  it  be 
well  fixed,  any  air  that  may  be  generated  from 
sewage  lying  in  the  main  drain  must  find  a 
ready  escape.  It  cannot  enter  the  house 
with  such  an  exit  always  present  to  carry  it 
away. 

It  is  a  curious  historical  fact,  that  in  old 
London  this  provision  for  the  conveyance  of 
foul  air  from  the  cesspools  of  houses  was 
largely  carried  out,  and  was  condemned,  at  or 
about  the  time  of  the  Great  Plague,  by  no  less 
an  authority  than  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  as  being  a  mode  by  which  the  air 
of  the  great  city  was  defiled.  Under  the 
circumstances  I  am  not  sure  whether  the 
College  was  not  perfectly  right  in  its  con- 
demnation. At  a  time  when  every  house  or 
every  two  or  three  houses  had  its  cesspool, 
when  the  cities  were  built  on  cesspools,  it 
probably  was  best  not  to  diffuse  all  the 
poisonous  atmosphere  from  those  cesspools 
into  the  air.  It  was  like  bringing  the  inhabi- 
tants under  a  pall  of  foul  and  deadly  vapour 
which,  when  the  air  was  stagnant,  would  be  a 
pall  deadly  as  noisome.  In  these  days  the 
danger  on  that  score  is  nil.  There  is  little 
chance  that  in  our  present  cities  the  tube  for 
the  escape  of  bad  air  from  a  house  could 
infect  the  air — the  quantity  would  be  too 
small,  and  the  power  of  diftiision  too  rapid 
and  effective  to  allow  of  the  danger. 

The  escape-tube,  or  overflow  foul-air  pipe,, 
should  be  carried  a  foot  or  two  above  the 
height  of  the  roof-tree  of  the  house,  and  it 
should  be  let  into  the  centre  of  the  roof-tree. 
There  is  no  harm  in  letting  it  run  slantingl}- 
up  the  roof  itself,  and  it  should  end  like  an 
added  small  chimney  shaft.  I  have  seen  it 
carried  up  the  chimney-stack  on  the  outer 
side,  and  terminate  as  if  it  were  an  additional 
shaft  or  flue  of  the  stack  of  chimneys  ;  but  I 
do  not  recommend  the  plan  at  all,  for  I  have 
known  the  air  the  pipe  discharges  return  by 
the  flue  of  a  chimney  under  these  circum- 
stances, and  diffuse  through  an  upper  bed- 
room with  characteristic  odour. 

A  practical  question  has,  within  these  last 
few  years,  been  raised  on  the  point  wliether 
the  sewer  air  escape-tube  shall  be  left  simply 
open  at  the  top,  or  shall  be  finished  by 
carrying  a  cowl.  At  one  time  we  seemed  to 
be  all  of  one  mind  in  favour  of  the  cowl,  and 
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in  Mr.  Banner's  most  ingenious  invention  it 
was  believed  we  had  an  exhaust-cowl,  an  air- 
extractor  in  perpetual  and  automatic  opera- 
tion, that  would  keep  our  drains  as  sweetly 
purified  from  poisonous  vapours  and  gases  as 
the  sweeping  prong  before  the  railway  engine 
clears  the  line  of  stones  and  dust.  The  ex- 
•periments  made  at  Kew  by  the  ''cowl  com- 
mittee "  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great 
Britain  have,  no  doubt,  led  to  some  modifica- 
tion of  view  on  this  detail.  The  committee 
came  practically  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
current  of  air  through  a  tube  was  as  rapid 
and  as  efficient  when  the  tube  was  left  simply 
open  as  when  it  Avas  surmounted  by  any  cowl 
whatever.  If  a  cowl  were  to  be  used  at  all, 
they  thought  that  the  simplest,  the  cowl  that 
merely  moves  round  with  the  wind  and  about 
which  there  is  no  proposition  that  it  ex- 
hausts, is  the  one  to  be  recommended  for 
general  use.  Exhaustion  and  extraction  they 
did  not  admit  to  have  been  systematically 
accomplished. 

To  my  mind  the  question  still  remains 
under  judgment.  In  theory,  the  exhaustion 
seems  so  sound  a  process,  in  experiment  the 
exhaustion  seems  to  be  so  effective,  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  when  an  exhaust-cowl  is  put 
on  a  large  tube  on  the  top  of  a  house  it  fails 
to  exhaust,  as  it  unquestionably  does  exhaust 
when  it  is  tried  on  a  model  in  the  experi- 
ment-room. In  my  own  house  I  put,  some 
years  ago,  a  modified  Banner's  cowl  on 
the  sewer-escape  tube,  and  I  must  report 
that  the  tube  answered  well.  At  times, 
when  there  was  a  brisk  current  of  air  by 
which  the  cross-exhaust  current  was  fully 
obtained,  the  air  discharged  from  the  drain 
below  was  so  instantaneous  I  had  not  time, 
after  passing  a  volume  of  smoke  into  the 
drain,  to  do  more  tlian  look  up  to  see  the 
smoke  streaming  out  of  the  cowl  full  fifty 
feet  above  me.  When  the  cowl  was  re- 
moved the  ascent  of  the  smoke  took  place, 
however,  very  rapidly  also,  and  it  remains 
vet  for  further  research  to  settle  the  diffi- 
culty.  Any  way,  the  tube  is  right,  whether 
it  be  finished  off  by  a  cowl,  or  be  left  free  like 
a  chimney-pot. 

The  soil-pipe  being  found  air-tight  at  all 
its  joints,  and  the  main  drain  being  provided 
with  an  air-escape  shaft,  the  conditions  for 
preventing  the  dift'usion  of  sewer  air  into  the 
house  are  largely  secured.  The  soil-pipe 
may  be  left  open  at  the  top  with  advantage, 
and  if  it  run  outside  the  house  it  may  be 
surrounded  with  felt,  or  boxed  with  wood 
lined  with  felt. 

The  main  drain  receives  the  contents  from 


the  soil-pipe.  In  many  houses  the  soil-pipe 
is  also  made  tlie  carrier  of  the  rain-water 
from  the  house,  all  the  water  that  falls  on  the 
roof  being  brought  to  run  by  one  common 
course  into  the  soil-pipe.  This  plan  is 
good,  and  bad.  The  rain-water  which  passes 
through  the  soil-pipe  often  very  eftectively 
cleans  and  clears  the  pipe.  At  the  same 
time,  when  rain  is  falling  heavily  and  great 
volumes  of  water  are  passing  along  the  pipe, 
much  obstruction  is  caused,  and  the  closets 
and  side-drains  are  not  properly  emptied  of 
their  contents.  I  have,  moreover,  known  the 
whole  of  the  soil-pipe  to  be  filled  during  heavy 
rain,  owing  to  obstruction  from  below,  and 
then,  of  course,  there  is  a  very  bad  disaster. 
Taking  the  whole  of  the  details  of  house 
drainage  into  consideration,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  soil-pipe  should  be  kept  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  rain-water  pipe.  The  soil- 
pipe  that  is  correctly  constructed  and  sup- 
plied with  water  from  the  parts  connected 
with  it  in  sufficient  quantity,  should  require 
no  extra  flushing.  It  should  be  sufficiently 
flushed  from  the  water  which  passes  into  it 
from  within  the  house.  The  rain-water 
pipes  should  be  on  a  separate  system.  They 
should  have  a  pipe,  or  a  series  of  pipes,  of 
their  own,  and  the  water  collected  from  the 
roof  should  flow  into  the  main-drain  pipe  as 
near  to  the  exit  as  possible,  unless  it  be 
collected  for  domestic  uses. 

In  country  houses  the  collection  of  the  rain- 
water into  a  separate  cistern  or  butt  is  the 
ordinary  practice  ;  and  a  very  good  practice 
it  is,  for  soft  water  is  a  great  saving  and  a 
great  cleansing  agent  in  every  establishment. 
But  in  London  and  other  town  and  city 
houses  the  water  is  usually  so  impure,  as  it 
is  carried  from  the  roofs,  it  is  hardly  thought 
to  be  worth  a  tank  for  itself. 

This  objection  to  the  use  of  rain-water  in 
towns  ought,  I  think,  to  be  overcome.  It 
would  not  be  a  very  great  invention  to  con- 
struct a  town  soft-water  filter,  by  which  the 
water  might  pass  from  a  filtering  to  a  storage 
reservoir.  In  poor  neighbourhoods,  where 
the  mains  are  small,  the  water  from  several 
roofs  might  be  collected  and  form  a  common 
tank  to  the  houses  supplied,  if  the  residents 
wished  it,  at  but  a  nominal  price.  In  neigh- 
bourhoods where  the  houses  are  larger,  there 
might,  too,  be  a  combination,  so  that  all  the 
water  that  fell  on  them  should  pass  from 
a  common  filter  into  a  common  reservoir  for 
domestic  service. 

Returning  now  to  the  main  drain  of  the 
house,  that  should  be  laid  so  as  to  extend 
from  the  soil  to  the  sewer  in  a  straight  line. 
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At  the  exlremest  point  from  the  sewer,  at  the 
point,  that  is  to  sa}',  where  the  drain  may  be 
said  to  commence,  there  should  be  a  wide 
opening,  called  technically  a  "man-hole." 
The  man-hole,  which  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances is  covered  up  by  a  perforated  mov- 
able cover,  should  be  sufficiently  large  for  a 
brush  to  move  in  it  easily,  so  as  to  clean  and 
clear  the  drain  at  any  time  from  that  point 
quite  down  to  the  end  of  the  drain.  The 
drain  begins  from  the  man-hole. 

The  size  of  the  drain  is  the  next  subject 
to  be  carefully  considered,  and  in  regard 
to  that  the  general  public  requires  a  general 
enlightenment.  I  add,  therefore,  a  kw  more 
details. 

The  main-drain  should  be  small.  That  is 
an  absolute  necessity  for  perfect  drainage. 
Four,  and  at  most  six  inches,  is  abundant  size 
for  any  house  of  reasonable  dimensions  and 
occupation.  If  the  drain  be  larger  than  this 
it  will  simply  become  a  small  sewer;  sewage 
will  accumulate  within  it,  because  the  flushing 
will  never  be  perfect,  and  the  evils  of  the 
sewer  will  be  directly  re-perpetrated.  In 
London  houses  this  small  drain  system  is 
at  present  in  its  infancy.  The  drains 
that  were  laid  in  the  early,  middle,  and 
during  a  part  of  the  last  half  of  the  present 
century,  were  simply  abominable.  A  good 
drain  was  thought  to  be  one  in  which  a  per- 
fect stone  drain  some  fifteen  inches  wide  and 
from  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  deep,  was 
laid  under  the  floors  of  the  basement.  In 
some  instances  catch  pits  were  connected 
with  these  drains,  which  made  matters  so 
much  the  worse.  I  changed  the  drainage  of 
a  large  house  that  came  into  my  possession, 
until  the  end  of  a  lease,  four  years  ago,  and 
when  the  workmen  took  up  the  basement 
floor  they  discovered  beneath  the  flags  the 
main  drain,  well  built  as  far  as  building  and 
material  were  concerned,  but  of  the  precise 
character  I  have  described  above,  and  nearly 
in  as  bad  a  state  as  was  described  from  two 
other  houses  in  my  last  paper.  The  drain 
extended  from  the  back  kitchen  of  the 
house  under  an  open  space  above,  through  a 
servants'  hall,  and  under  the  flags  of  the 
passage  or  long  hall,  parallel  with  a  house- 
keeper's room,  into  the  area,  and  so  towards 
the  sewer,  which  ran  along  the  street  in  front 
of  the  house.  The  drain  was  simply  filled 
from  one  end  to  the  other  with  sewage,  which 
had  literally  to  be  dug  out  and  carted  away. 
It  had  not  been  opened  for  considerably 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  how  there  had 
been  escape  of  sewage  from  it,  it  baffles 
one  to  explain.     In  this  house  there  was  at 


all  times,  in  some  parts,  a  sewer  odour,  and 
after  rain,  the  rain-water  having  been  carried 
by  the  soil-pipe  into  the  drain,  the  odour 
was  often  more  than  distinct.  In  this  house, 
while  grown-up  persons  only  lived  in  it,  the 
health  of  the  occupants  was  fairly  good  and 
there  was  no  outbreak  of  any  disease  of  a 
communicable  character.  But  when  it  became 
peopled  with  little  children  it  soon  proved  to 
be  so  unhealtliy  that  they  had  to  be  removed 
from  it.  In  a  few  years  there  was  twice  or 
three  times  attacks  of  diphtheritic  sore  throat, 
and  one  beautiful  boy  of  three  years  and  nine 
months  old  died  there  of  diphtheria. 

At  this  present  moment  this  faulty  system 
of  drainage  is  about  the  best  that  exists  in 
the  metropolis  as  a  whole.  There  is  much 
that  is  really  worse,  and  in  the  rarest  instances 
anything  that  is  better.  Lord  Spencer,  Sir 
Henry  Cole,  and  a  few  more  have  ordered  a 
model  system  to  be  introduced,  and  I  have 
in  one  instance  followed  in  a  rather  less 
elaborate  form  the  same  course.  But  vast 
undrained  London  still  remains  an  actual 
disgrace  to  a  day  of  enlightenment,  when  all 
that  is  required  to  be  done  in  the  direction  of 
perfect  drainage  is  so  well  understood  and  is 
so  easily  carried  out. 

"  I  see  you  have  not  yet  furnished  your 
drawing-room,"  I  said,  not  long  since,  to  a 
lady  who  had  just  taken  a  new  and  large 
house. 

'•  No,  Doctor,"  she  replied ;  "  and  we  do 
not  mean  to  commence  until  we  can  afford 
to  spend  upon  it  a  thousand  pounds.  Then 
we  shall  do  it  in  good,  unitbrm  and  truly 
elegant  style.' 

"  Pray,"  I  replied,  "  don't  be  offended  if  I 
beseech  you  to  devote  a  fourth  of  that  sum 
to  the  main  drain,  and  to  a  perfect  method  of 
freeing  your  residence  of  any  necessity  for  my 
professional  presence  to  combat  outbreaks 
of  contagious  disease  which  must  occur  as 
things  now  are." 

And  my  friend  laughed,  but  did  not  repress 
her  thanks  at  the  same  time. 

"At  all  events  it, is  not  selfish  advice,"  she 
said,  "and  though  it  sounds  very  strange  I 
will  consider  it.  But  think  what  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  would  buy  for  the  drawing- 
room,  and  imagine  putting  it  into  a  drain  in 
the  basement  !  It  is  a  strange  suggestion ;  per- 
haps it  is  all  for  the  best;  but  for  my  part,  it 
is  the  last  thing  I  should  have  thought  of." 

And  that  is  just  the  precise  fact  :  people 
do  not  think  on  such  subjects.  They  are 
subjects  disagreeable,  if  not  repulsive,  and 
the  thought  of  them  is  put  off  from  day  to 
day.     I  do  not  care  to  think  of  them  myself, 
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and  would  far  rather  be  strolling  round  the 
Royal  Academy  or  lounging  on  the  deck  of  a 
yacht  on  the  beautiful  Scottish  lochs,  and 
thinking  of  what  enchants  me  there.  But 
some  one  must  think  on  such  matters,  and 
some  one  must  make  the  people  think  on 
such  matters  even  as  house  drains,  otherwise 
Death  may  make  them  think,  and  he  is  by 
no  means  a  pleasant  remonstrancer. 

I  want,  then,  the  reader  to  keep  well  in 
mind  those  few  feet  of  tubing  in  his  residence 
that  convey  away  all  the  dead  refuse  of  his 
house,  the  main  drain.  It  must  not  be  a 
little  sewer  after  the  fashion  followed  in  the 
bad,  ignorant  old  times,  but  a  small  four  to 
six-inch  pipe  well  and  properly  laid  in 
cement,  with  the  joints  completely  closed. 
If,  in  undertaking  to  change  the  system  of 
drainage  in  the  house,  a  straight  old-fashioned 
drain  be  found,  it  may,  after  it  has  been 
emptied  and  cleaned,  be  used  as  the  channel 
in  which  the  new  pipe  drain  is  laid,  the 
space  around  being  wholly  or  partially  filled 
up.  The  new  drain  should  go  in  as  direct  a 
line  as  possible  from  the  main  to  the  sewer, 
with  a  gradient  or  fall  of  one  in  thirty.  The 
pipe  is  best  of  iron  or  earthenware.  I  repeat 
that  the  tube  which  is  not  highly  glazed  on 
the  inside  is  the  best.  Lately  a  tube  has  been 
invented  which  has  a  moderately  smooth  but 
unglazed  inner  surface  which  commends  itself 
much  to  me,  and  this  said  tube  is  so  jointed 
that  when  it  is  laid  the  joints  must  fit  well 
and  closely.  If  expense  be  not  an  object,  a 
long  iron  tube  with  as  few  joints  as  possible  is 
the  safest.  When  the  tube  is  laid  it  should, 
I  once  more  urge,  be  correctly  tested 
by  the  water  test  to  see  that  there  is 
no  leakage.  The  tube  is  closed  up  at 
its  lower  outlet,  the  side  outlets  are  com- 
pletely closed  and  then  is  filled  from  its 
upper  end  with  water.  If  it  hold  the  water 
it  is  all  right ;  if  the  water  runs  away  it 
is  not  to  be  trusted,  there  is  an  error  at 
■some  joint  or  some  part.  It  requires  a  great 
deal  of  patience  and  skill  to  attain  real  success 
in  this  little  art  of  laying  a  drain  pipe. 

The  pipe  laid  from  the  man-hole  on  to  the 
point  where  it  leaves  the  house  should  not 
only  be  water-tight,  but  so  clear  all  through 
its  course  that  a  brush  which  can  be  made 
longer  or  shorter  by  joints, — like  the  brush 
which  the  chimney-sweeper  uses, — ^can  be 
passed  readily  from  one  end  of  the  tube  to 
the  other.  At  the  end  of  the  pipe  towards 
the  sewer,  and  in  the  open  air,  in  the  front 
area  for  example,  there  should  then  be  con- 
structed another  man-hole,  which  should  be 
open  at  the  top,  or  covered  in  simply  with  an 


iron  grating,  so  that  gases  may  freely  pass 
through.  From  this  second  man-hole  towards 
the  sewer  there  should  proceed  a  syphon 
trap  to  connect  it  with  the  sewer,  and  by  the 
water  action  of  the  trap  disconnect  it  from 
the  sewer  air. 

A  house  drained  in  the  manner  here  laid 
down  is  cut  off  as  far  as  is  possible  from  all 
sources  of  contamination,  except  such  as  may 
be  improperly  introduced.  The  advantages 
gained  are  summed  up  under  a  few  heads. 

1.  The  pipe  descending  through  the  house, 
called  the  soil-pipe,  is  open  and  free  all  the  way 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  In  it  nothing 
can  collect,  and  air  can  pass  through. 

2.  The  joints  of  the  soil  pipe  are  effectually 
closed,  so  that  bad  odours  cannot  escape  from 
it  when  anything  that  would  yield  a  bad 
odour  is  passing  down  it. 

3.  The  water  supply  of  the  house  is  sufh- 
cient  to  flush  the  soil  pipe  and  to  keep  it 
clean,  and  is  yet  not  so  great  as  to  give  a 
chance,  under  accidental  obstruction,  for 
accumulation  of  water  and  injury  from  freez- 
ing during  extremely  cold  weather. 

4.  The  pipe  terminates  in  the  commence- 
ment of  a  main  drain  which  is  open  at  both 
its  ends  to  the  air,  and  which  is  also  fur- 
nished with  an  ascending  escape  pipe  by 
which  any  gases  that  might  be  accidentally 
generated  in  it  would  find  an  immediate 
draught  and  exit. 

5.  The  main  drain  is  laid  down  straight  to 
the  sewer.  It  has  a  proper  diameter  and  a 
proper  fall.  It  can  be  cleared  at  any  time 
by  a  brush. 

6.  At  the  point  between  the  termination  of 
the  main  drain  and  the  syphon  trap  which 
leads  to  the  sewer,  there  is  an  open  grating 
through  which,  if  any  gases  came  back  from 
the  trap,  they  would  find  entrance  into  the 
air,  but  would  not  enter  the  house. 

7.  There  is  the  syphon  trap  intervening 
between  the  drain  and  the  sewer,  and,  as  a 
general  fact,  protecting  the  house  from  the 
sewer. 

When  all  these  points  are  gained  in  a 
house,  we  may  consider  that  it  is  placed  at 
the  best  advantage  for  health  in  respect  to 
drainage.  There  are  still,  even  under  these 
circumstances,  two  necessary  precautions. 

In  the  first  place,  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
main  drain  does  not  become  closed  up  by  the 
deposit  of  fat  that  comes  from  washing  up 
utensils  that  have  held  fatty  substances.  This 
is  very  important,  and  it  is  astonishing  how 
little  aware  good  housekeepers,  to  say  no- 
thing of  ordinary  domestic  servants,  are  of  its 
import.     In  the  old  system  of  drainage,  when 
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everything  went  direct  into  a  cesspool  or 
large  sewer,  there  was  no  risk  of  obstruction 
from  fat,  and  the  fact  of  such  an  obstruction 
was  unknown.  In  the  new  system  with  the 
small  drain  the  risk  of  obstruction  is  great. 
The  servant  who  pours  the  greasy  water  as  a 
fluid  down  the  sink,  does  not  for  a  moment 
think  that  after  a  short  time  the  fat  will 
separate  from  the  water,  and  in  the  cold 
drain  deposit  in  the  solid  form.  Yet  that  is 
what  happens,  and  in  the  space  of  two  or 
three  months  it  frequently  occurs  that  the 
drain  is  effectively  blocked  from  so  simple  a 
cause.  The  plan  to  adopt  in  order  to  prevent 
this  accident  is  to  see  that,  once  every  month 
at  least,  the  drain  pipe  is  well  and  completely 
cleared  of  fat  by  means  of  hot  water  charged 
with  soda.  One  pound  of  common  washing 
soda  dissolved  in  two  gallons  of  boiling  water 
fonns  the  most  effective  clearing  solution. 
Some  of  this  solution  poured  down  the  sinks 
clears  them  in  their  passages  to  the  main 
drain,  and  a  few  gallons  poured  through  the 
man-hole  at  the  top  of  the  drain  down  the 
main  drain  clears  that  so  as  to  allow  the  brush 
to  pass  readily  through  it. 

In  the  second  place,  in  houses  where  there 
is  not  a  permanent  supply  of  water  laid  on 
throughout  the  house  for  flushing  the  drains, 
closet,  and  soil-pipes,  special  care  must  be 
taken  to  bring  up  a  sufficient  water  or  force 
pump  sujDply.  In  country  houses  this  care 
is  more  specially  needed,  and  in  relation  to 
them  I  dwell  upon  it.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  however  good  the  plan  of  drain- 
age may  be,  if  it  be  a  plan  founded  on  water 
cleansing  and  purification,  there  must  be 
sufficiency  of  water.  If  that  be  not  provided 
the  soil-pipe  will  become  unclean,  will  be 
partly  obstructed,  and,  in  spite  of  good  ori- 
ginal construction,  will  in  course  of  time  be- 
come corroded  and  a  source  of  contamination. 

To  meet  the  difficulties  I  have  here  named, 
ihere  has  recently  been  invented  by  my  in- 
genious friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Roger  Field, 
an  excellent  device  which  he  calls  the  flushing 
tank,  and  which  I  have  more  than  once  seen 
in  admirable  working  order.  The  apparatus, 
which  is  always  placed  outside  the  house, 
and  which  is  easily  fixed  by  a  skilled  work- 
man, is  of  simple  construction,  having  no 
valves  or  other  complicated  piece  of  machi- 
nery. The  principle  of  its  action,  to  use  the 
words  of  Mr.  Field  himself,  "consists  in 
concentrating  the  flow  of  small  quantities  of 
sewage  or  water  by  collecting  them  for  a  time 
and  then  discharging  the  accumulated  supply 
with  a  sudden  flush  by  means  of  an  auto- 
matic syphon.     Insignihcant  supplies,  which 


of  themselves  would  create  instead  of  remove 
deposit,  may  thus  be  rendered  effective 
for  flushing,  and  house  slops  may  be  disposed 
of  inoffensively,  where  no  regular  system  of 
sewage  exists.  The  tank  also  forms  a  good 
trap  for  the  interception  of  fat." 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  action  of  this 
tank  without  the  aid  of  a  diagram,  but  it  is, 
in  plain  terms,  a  tank  furnished  with  a  syphon 
in  such  a  way  that  the  moment  it  becomes 
filled  with  fluid  up  to  a  given  level  the  syphon 
comes  into  action,  and  in  a  sudden,  and  I 
had  almost  said  convulsive,  manner  dis- 
charges all  the  fluid  with  great  force  into 
the  main  drain,  which  it  flushes  with  a  ven- 
geance. I  have  never  seen  any  means  for 
the  disposal  of  fatty  substance  that  in  any 
degree  approaches  this  self-acting  flushing- 
tank,  for  which  I  venture  to  hope  and  to  pre- 
dict a  continued  and  increasing  success. 

I  can  understand  my  readers  as  they  arrive 
towards  the  close  of  this  article  saying  of  it : — 
"  Yes,  this  is  all  very  well  in  cases  where  a  man 
is  about  to  build  a  house,  and  where  from  the 
foundations  upwards  he  can  have  e\'erything 
his  own  way.  But  how  about  houses  already 
constructed?  Can  these  plans,  obviously  bene- 
ficial in  themselves  and  perhaps  actually 
necessary,  can  they  be  adapted  so  as  to  re- 
place the  faulty  and  dangerous  conditions 
which  at  present  exist?"  Aly  reply  to  this 
is  that  they  can  in  nearly  every  case,  and 
that  to  make  the  necessary  change  in  the 
drainage  of  houses  universal,  requires  little 
more  than  a  proper  appreciation,  by  the 
occupiers  of  houses,  of  what  is  necessary 
for  them  to  have  done.  The  first  step 
for  every  man  to  take  is  for  him  to  learn 
intelligently  how  his  domicile  is  drained ; 
where  the  drains  come  from ;  where  they  go ; 
where  the  soil-pipe  runs ;  where  the  main 
drain  runs ;  where  the  sewer  lies  in  relation 
to  the  house  and  the  main  drain ;  what  the 
present  connection  is  with  the  sewer;  and, 
what  is  the  class  of  drain  that  communicates' 
with  the  sewer.  When  he  has  mastered  these 
elementary  inquiries  he  will  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred,  see  only  one  fact 
staring  him  in  the  face — the  fact  that  the 
necessity  for  making  a  decisive  and  perma- 
nent change  and  improvement  is  infinitely 
more  important  than  he  conceived  possible 
or  probable. 

My  task  for  this  month  is  well  over  if  I 
have  succeeded  in  again  arresting  attention  to 
the  basis  of  domestic  sanitation,  and  have  sug- 
gested the  general  principles  that  ought  to 
guide  the  householder  in  the  way  of  carrying 
those  principles  into  useful  and  practical  efiect. 
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light  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  theory  of 
the  growing  superiority  of  mankind  in  all 
branches  of  knowledge  and  industry.  At 
any  rate  this  may  be  said  with  respect  to  boat- 
building. On  the  contrary,  there  are  several 
points  in  the  build  of  this  galley  which  w^ould 
indicate  that  retrogression  rather  than  pro- 
gression may  have  actually  prevailed. 

It  is  a  long  way  to  go  back  in  thought  to 
those  days  when  this  ancient  galley  walked 
'•'  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life  "  and  dared 
"the  elements  to  strife;"  when,  full  of 
warriors  armed  to  the  teeth,  she  paid  visits 
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r  is  not  without  expcriencinr  somewhat  novel  sen- 
sations that  one  can  stand  beside  the  Viking  ship 
now  lying  at  Christiania. 

We  have  come  expecting  to  see  an  old  galley 
ship — in  fact,  t/ie  oldest  ship  in  the  world  probably 
— and  instead  of  an  antiquated,  rudely  constructed, 
and  roughly  finished  vessel,  with  primitively  drav,-n 
lines,  we  find,  to  our  astonishment,  a  smart,  trim- 
looking  craft  built  on  what  a  sailor  would  call 
"  beautiful  lines,"  and  admirably  adapted  as  well 
for  speed  as  for  general  sea-worthiness.  It  is  with 
difficulty  that  one's  mind  allows  itself  to  believe 
that  this  vessel,  so  fresh-looking  and  so  well  pre- 
served, even  down  to  mere  details,  is  beyond  all 
doubt  about  one  thousand  years  old.  Where 
then,  we  ask  ourselves,  is  the  superiority  of  the 
boat-building  of  the  present  day?  Are  we  to 
understand  that  in  a.d.  Soo  crafts  of  this  sort 
were  turned  out  as  sound  and  as  thoroughlv 
constructed  as  in  a.d.  i88i,  and,  what  is  still 
stranger,  built  on  as  good  if  not  better  lines  ? 

Surely  the  knowledge  accumulated  during  ten 
centuries  would,  we  might  naturally  expect,  enable 
us  to  construct  a  boat  vastly  superior  to  the  vessel 
of  primitive  times.     We  are  afraid  that  the  dis- 
covery of  this  ancient  galley  has  not  brought  to 
still  the  fact  unfortunately  stands  out  clearly 
in  history  that  these  self-same  heroes  were 
nothing  more  or  less  than  what,  in  these  pro- 
saic days,  would  be  termed  pirates,  and  those 
too   of  a   bloodthirsty,  even    if  brave    and 
plucky  type. 

Though  nothing  can  excuse  in  the  eyes  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  bloody  deeds  of 
these  sea-robbers,  there  is  one  fact  connected 
with  the  history  of  their  time  and  country 
which  affords  a  reason,  if  not  a  palliation, 
for  their  enormities.  It  w^as  a  law  at  that 
time  ibr  the  whole  patrimony  to  descend  to 
the  eldest  son,  leaving  nothing  to  the  younger 
sons.  These  latter  were  therefore  almost  com- 
pelled to  take  up  arms,  and,  by  a  piratical 


(as  very  likely  she  may  have  done)  to  our 

own  shores  and  on  the  Tay,  or  by  the  banks 

of  the   Forth,    or    in    the   country   around 

Dublin,  devastated  the  homes  of  our  unfortu- 1  career,  seek  in  distant  lands  those  means  of 

nate  ancestors,  and  drove  them  inland  at  the  i  subsistence  which  their  fatherland  withheld 


point  of  the  sword  to  take  refuge  in  the 
woods  and  mountain  fastnesses.  For  though 
tradition  has  always  thrown,  and  will 
doubtless  continue  to  throw,  a  halo  of 
romantic  chivalry  around  the  doings  of  these 
valiant  Vikings  and  their  follow^ers,  and 
though  in  the  Frithiof  Saga — one  of  the 
finest  poems  the  world  possesses — we  read 
of  mighty  deeds,  heroic  acts  and  fair  women, 


from  them.  We  should  not  now  judge 
harshly,  but  try  to  place  ourselves  in  their 
position.  There  was  then  nothing  corre- 
sponding to  the  professions  of  these  days. 
There  was  no  Indian  Civil  Service  ;  regular 
armies  and  navies  were  then  not  dreamt  of, 
whilst  trade,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  under- 
stand it,  was  quite  unknown.     That  might  is 


right 


was  a  maxim  in  those  daj^s  as  religi- 


*  A  short  paper  on  this  subject  was  read  by  the  author 
before  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Asseciatipn. 


ously  believed  in  as  it  was  universally  acted 
upon.     Those    who    had,    must    have    the 
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strength  to  keep ;  those  who  had  not,  took 
from  those  who  were  weaker  than  themselves. 
The  Vikings  and  their  followers  were  for 
many  a  long  day  the  special  plague  of  Scot- 
land. They  had  effected  a  settlement  in 
Ireland,  and  having  become  acquainted  with 
the  Scotch  ports,  paid  them  several  piratical 
visits.  They  spread  themselves  over  the 
Hebrides  as  early  as  793,  and  during  the 
next  two  centuries  they  appear  to  have  emi- 
grated to  Orkney,  Shetland,  Skye,  and  the 
Isle  of  Man,  all  of  which  places  seem  to  have 
become  Norwegian  colonies.  They  asso- 
ciated and  intermarried  with  the  inhabitants, 
and  to  this  day,  their  descendants  may  be 
readily  distinguished,  both  in  physiognomy 
and  temperament,  from  those  of  Celtic  origin. 
Many  names  of  the  clans  as  well  as  desig- 
nations of  places  also  bear  testimony  to  the 
presence  of  the  Vikings.  During  870  a 
large  and  powerful  armament  sailed  from 
Dublin  under  Anlaf  and  Ivar,  overran  all 
North  Britain,  ravaging  the  country  and 
pillaging  its  inhabitants,  returning  to  Ire- 
land gorged  with  blood  and  plunder. 
In  881  Constantine  met  his  death  whilst 
futilely  fighting  with  them  on  the  banks 
of  the  Forth.  They  still  continued  their 
descents  on  Scotland  during  the  reign 
of  Donald,  who,  however,  signally  defeated 
them  twice.  During  the  last  battle,  which 
was  fought  in  904  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay, 
Donald  himself  was  slain,  but,  unlike  Con- 
stantine, not  until  he  had  killed  the  Viking 
leader.  They  plagued  the  country  during 
the  following  years  with  varying  success,  and 
in  970,  Kenneth  III.,  a  most  energetic 
sovereign,  gained  a  bloody  victory  over 
them  at  Luncarty,  the  tumuli  to  this  day 
marking  the  scene  of  the  exploit.  It  was  not 
until  1 014  that  a  treaty  was  made  between 
Malcolm  and  King  Sweno  of  Denmark,  and 
the  final  departure  of  these  marauders  was 
witnessed  by  the  long-suffering  people.  The 
struggle  had  been  long  and  tediously  pro- 
tracted. From  about  ii66  to  1014  it  had 
continued,  but  eventually  the  pluck  and 
steady  determination  of  the  Scotch  con- 
quered, and  they  had  the  satisfaction,  after 
struggling  for  some  148  years,  of  seeing  the 
last  of  their  foes.  But  the  piratical  descents 
of  the  Vikings  were  not  confined  to  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  They  seem  to  have  made  three 
descents  upon  England  during  the  eighth 
century ;  but  these  do  not  appear  to  have 
caused  much  alarm  among  the  inhabitants. 
During  the  end  of  Egbert's  reign,  however, 
their  invasions  became  more  frequent  and 
much  more  disastrous,  and  for  the  next  two 


hundred   years    they    troubled    the   country 
more  or  less. 

Whether  the  galley  we  are  concerned  Avith 
did  or  did  not  visit  this  country  is  a  question 
which  cannot  now  be  determined.  We  do 
not  know  the  name  of  the  Viking  owner,  or 
anything  about  his  doings  or  by  what  name 
he  called  his  vessel.  We  can  merely  say  that 
he  lived  at  some  time  during  the  period  from 
the  end  of  the  eighth  to  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century,  and  that  when  he  died  he 
was  buried  in  his  vessel,  which  was  drawn  up 
on  land  and  had  a  mound  of  earth  thrown 
over  it,  which,  luckily  for  posterity,  happened 
to  consist  of  blue  clay.  At  any  rate  it  was- 
in  galleys  such  as  this  one  that  the  Vikings 
arrived  on  our  shores,  and  therefore,  nation- 
ally, if  not  archseologically,  we  are  interested 
in  the  discovery. 

But  it  is  far  pleasanter  to  leave  this  dreary 
record  of  bloodshed  and  strife  and  to 
approach  this  priceless  relic  of  antiquity 
imbued  only  with  a  spirit  of  admiration  and 
appreciation  for  the  vessel,  such  as  Frithiof 
had  for  his  own  beloved  Ellida.  When 
PVithiof,  as  a  punishment  for  his  contempt 
of  the  shrine  of  Balder,  was  sent  by  the 
kings  to  demand  tribute  from  the  Orkneys,  a 
fearful  storm  arose — 

"Now  ocean  fierce  battles, 

The  wave-troughs  deeper  grow. 
The  whistling'  cordage  rattles, 
The  planks  creak  loud  below. 

"But  though  higher  waves  appearing 
Seem  like  mountains  to  engage. 
Brave  Ellida,  never  fearing. 
Mocks  the  angry  ocean's  rage. 

"  Like  a  meteor,  flashirg  brightness, 

Darts  she  forth,  with  dauntless  breast, 
Bounding,  ..-ith  a  roebuck's  lightness, 
Over  trough  and  over  crest." 

But  the  storm-spirits  riding  on  whales 
oppose  themselves  to  the  vessel.  Then 
Frithiof  thus  speaks  to  his  ship,  for  she  could 
understand  the  voice  of  men — '■ 

"  Xow,  Ellida,  let  us  see 
If  in  truth  thou  bearest 
Valour  in  thine  iron -fastened 
Breast  of  bended  oak. 

"Hearken  to  my  calling 
If  thou'rt  Heaven's  daughter, 
Let  thy  keel  of  copper 
Sting  this  magic  whale." 

And  the  good  ship  hears  and  is  equal  to  the 
occasion — 

"  Heed  Ellida  giveth 
To  her  lord's  behest : 
"With  a  bound  she  cleaveth 
Deep  the  monster's  breast." 

Ellida,  however,  does  not  come  out  of  the 
contest  unscathed^ — 

"  But  Ellida's  prow 

Hath  stricken  with  such  force, 
That  slow  she  crawleth  now, 
A-weary  of  her  course."  • 

»  Translation  by  Kcv.  W.  L.  Blackley,  London,  1880. 
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Starboard  view  of  the  Viking  Ship. 


These  extracts  help  us  to  reahse  the  feel- 
ing of  the  time  towards  the  ship  of  that  day. 
In  fact  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  Frithiof 
Saga  and  the  mythology  of  Scandinavia  with- 
out observing  that  vessels  were  more  or  less 
regarded  in  the  light  of  animate  objects. 
Remembering  this,  we  are  not  so  surprised 
as  we  might  otherwise  have  been,  at  seeing  in 
this  galley  evidence  of  the  most  scrupulously 
finished  workmanship.  Considering  the  very 
inadequate  tools  and  mechanical  contrivances 
ot  those  days,  the  galley  appears  to  us  indeed 
a  marvellous  construction. 

The  vessel  which  Frithiof  thus  beautifully 
apostrophizes,  and  which  enters  so  largely 
into  the  Saga  associated  with  his  name,  was 
doubtless  a  galley  similar  in  every  respect  to 
the  one  we  are  now  concerned  with. 

The  mound  which  contained  the  boat  is 
situated  at  Gokstad,  Sandefjord,  Norway, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  sea.  But  it  is 
nearly  certain  that  at  this  part,  as  elsewhere 
on  the  west  coast  of  Norway,  the  sea  has 
very  much  receded  since  the  boat  was 
i:iimured.  It  is  probable  that  when  first  de- 
posited in  its  resting-place  the  vessel  was  only 
drawn,  .say,  twenty  feet  above  the  sea-level. 


The  land  upon  which  the  mound  is  situ- 
ated belongs  to  a  poor  widow.  During  the 
winter  months  her  sons,  who  are  seafaring  men,, 
having  nothing  to  do,  took  upon  themselves  to 
dig  into  this  mound,  which  tradition  asserted 
contained  treasure.  There  are  many  similar 
mounds  in  that  part  of  Norway,  and  tradition 
has  always  associated  them  with  hidden  trea- 
sure, the  remains  of  fallen  heroes,  renowned 
chieftains,  and  suchlike.  The  result  was  that 
the  galley  in  question  was  discovered,  with 
her  bow  pointing  towards  the  sea.  The 
galley  was  doubtless  drawn  up  deliberately 
in  this  position,  so  that  at  the  first  summons 
the  buried  warrior  and  his  vessel  might  be 
ready  in  an  instant  to  take  to  the  sea  once 
more. 

In  the  beginning  of  July,  1880,  the  boat 
was  transferred  in  a  lighter  to  Christiania, 
arriving  there  on  July  17th.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  she  was  placed  where  she  is  now  to 
be  seen.-'' 

The  vessel  carried  thirty-two  oars,  sixteen 
on  either  side,  and  was  therefore  of  a  size 
termed   scxtensesse  in  old   Norse.      A  light 

*  I  am  indebted  for  these  particulars  concerning  the  dis- 
covery to  my  friend  Mr.  Archer,  who  resides  quite  close  to 
Sandefjord,  and  who  was  present  at  the  excavation." 
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wooden  shed  has  been  built  over  the  reHc, 
and  it  now  rests  at  Christiania,  just  behind 
the  University. 

Its  remarkable  state  of  preservation  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  mound  in  which  it  was  im- 
mured consisted  of  blue  clay,  a  substance 
which  preserves  wood  well  that  is  imbedded 
in  it.  There  is  no  peculiar  property  in  blue 
clay,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  the  pre- 
servative power  of  any  other  variety  of  clay 
being  presumably  the  same.  When  clay  con- 
solidates and  the  separate  spadefuls  fuse  to- 
gether, the  mass  becomes  perfectly  impervious 
to  water  and  air,  and  bodies  imbedded  in  it 
are  thus,  as  it  were,  hermetically  sealed. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  among 
the  Vikings  to  bury  honoured  chieftains  in 
their  own  vessels.  The  galley  we  are  con- 
sidering is  one  of  these  sepulchral  ships.    The 


i  he  Sepulchral  Chamber. 

chamber  in  which  the  body  (unburnt)  was 
deposited  is  situated  amidships.  It  is  tent- 
like in  shape,  ;made  of  ilogs  /placed  side  by 
side,  leaning  and  meeting  on  a  ridge-pole  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  main  axis  of  the  ship. 

The  mound  appears  to  have  been  entered, 
no  doubt  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  many  years 
ago,  for  none  of  the  Viking's  weapons  were 
found,  and  only  a  few  of  his  bones  were  dis- 
covered. 

There  were  also  found  in  the  sepulchral 
chamber  the  bones  and  feathers  of  a  peacock 
— perhaps  brought  home  by  the  Viking  chief 
from  a  foreign  expedition — and  the  bones  of 
a  little  dog,  as  well  as  some  fish-hooks  and 
several  bronze  and  lead  mountings  to  belts 
and  harness. 


Round  about  the  ship  were  discovered  the 
bones  of  some  nine  or  ten  horses  and  dogs, 
which  had  probably  been  sacrificed  at  the 
time  of  the  burial. 

The  vessel  itself  is  77  feet  11  inches  in 
length  between  the  rabbets  at  gunwale,  and 
at  the  widest  part  16  feet  7  inches  across. 
From  the  top  of  her  keel  to  the  gunwale 
amidships  she  is  5  feet  9  inches  deep.  She 
would  draw  probably  not  quite  four  feet  of 
water,  and  has  twenty  ribs. 

She  is  clinker  built ;  that  is,  the  planks 
slightly  overlap,  like  slates  placed  on  the 
roof  of  a  house,  the  vessel  in  this  respect 
being  just  similar  to  the  "  coaching  tub  "  of 
Cambridge,  or  the  "  gig''  of  the  Thames. 

The  idea,  possessed  it  would  seem  by  some 
writers,  that  these  old  boats  were  of  the  pri- 
mitive Robinson  Crusoe  type— roughly  con- 
structed or  even  mere  hoUowed-out  trees 
— may,  therefore,  for  once  and  all,  be  dis- 
missed. The  people  of  the  Viking  period 
would  seem  from  this  discovery  to  have 
been  in  a  much  higher  state  of  civilisation 
than  has  generally  been  supposed.  The 
vessel  clearly  shows  us,  from  its  complex 
structure,  that  the  people  of  that  time  must 
have  fully  realised  the  advantages  of  the 
division  of  labour.  No  one  man  could  have 
planned,  designed,  and  carried  into  exe- 
cution the  various  brain  and  mechanical 
labours  required  to  construct  such  a  vessel. 
The  people  who  built  her  must  have  been 
alive  to  the  value  of  working  together  in 
order  to  effect  a  common  end.  The  prac- 
tical importance  of  consultations,  obedience 
to  recognise^'i  authority,  leadership,  steady 
determination,  and  application  to  the  work 
on  hand,  Avould  seem  to  have  been  fully 
understood  among  the  Vikings. 

The  wood  of  which  the  galley  is  built  is 
oak.  The  lines  she  is  built  upon  are  excel- 
lent, and  calculated  as  well  for  swiftness  as 
for  seaworthiness.  That  she  possessed  the 
latter  quality  is  evident  from  her  great  beam, 
and  the  admirable  capacity  for  lifting  on 
meeting  heavy  seas  displayed  by  the  forma- 
tion of  her  bows.  In  fact,  during  the  last 
few  years,  after  a  long  interregnum  of  squarish- 
bows,  sea-boats  are  once  more  being  con- 
structed with  bows  not  very  different  from 
those  of  the  old  Viking  vessel.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that,  even  if  this  ship  had  not  been 
discovered,  sea-boats  would  once  more  have 
reverted  to  the  same  type  of  bows  which  is 
so  well  exemplified  in  her. 

No  true  sailor,  upon  whom  the  mantle  of 
these  valiant  Vikings  has  fallen,  can  see  this 
ancient  relic  without  a  sigh  of  regret  as  he 
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thinks  of  the  hideously  fashioned  and  unsea- 
wordiy  monsters  which  do  duty  nowadays  for 
ships. 

At  the  present  day,  on  the  northern  fjords 
in  Norway,  boats  of  a  very  similar  description 
are  still  occasionally  met  with. 

In  this  galley  the  flanks  and  frame-timbers 
are  fastened  together  with  withes  of  tree-roots. 
Many  writers  see  in  this  method  of  joining 
the  lower  timbers  a  source. of  great  weakness 
to  the  boat.  But  considering  what  thought- 
ful and  careful  boat-builders  these  people 
evidently  were,  a  charge  of  such  a  radical 
kind  should  not  lightly  be  brought  forward. 
May  it  not  be  probable  that  this  method, 
which  to  many  appears  likely  to  be  fraught 
with  evil  results,  was  in  reality  a  great  source 
of  strength  to  the  boat  ?  At  any  rate  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  system  gave  great 
elasticity  to  the  whole  structure,  and  who  can 
say  that  tree-roots,  when  kept  as  they  would 
be  in  this  vessel,  immersed  in  water,  are  not 
tough  and  strong  ?  From  what  we  know  of 
the  roots  of  aquatic  plants,  and  of  trees 
growing  by  the  river-side,  we  should  rather 
be  inclined  to  say  that  the  Vikings  show  in 
this  particular  their  wisdom,  and  that  they 
were  more  careful  and  scientific  observers  of 
nature  and  the  form  and  quality  of  natural 
objects  than  many  would  give  them  credit 
for  being. 

The  bent  timbers  on  the  inside  of  the  boat 
are  naturally  grown  and  have  not  been  artifi- 
cially bent.  Naturally-grown  bent  timber  is 
much  more  reliable  than  the  steam-bent 
timber  used  in  modern  ship-building.  Here 
then  was  a  great  point  of  strength  about  the 
galley.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  now  to 
obtain  naturally-bent  timber  for  the  enormous 
requirements  of  our  ship-building  5'ards,  but 
if  there  were  the  supply  for  the  demand  it 
would  be  eagerly  welcomed. 

The  boards  of  the  sides  are  of  good,  sound, 
well  -  seasoned,  and  selected  oak,  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness.  They  are 
smoothly  planed  and  firmly  riveted  together 
by  iron  rivets  which  have  been  carefully 
clinched  on  either  side.  These  rivets  do 
not  quite  correspond  to  what  are  techni- 
cally known  as  bolts,  but  are  more  like  large 
iron  nails  with  protruding  round  boss-like 
heads.  They  are  wonderfully  well  preserved. 
There  are  also  a  few  oaken  bolts  near 
the  upper  parts  of  the  sides.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  there  are  no  traces  of  a  saw 
having  been  used  anywhere  about  the  vessel. 
The  planks  and  timbers  must  therefore  have 
been  most  laboriously  cut  down  from  large 
trunks  by  means  of  axe  or  hatchet.       The 


vast  toil  that  this  implies  can  only  fully  be 
realised  when  one  has  carefully  examined  the 
vessel  herself. 

The  planks  have  their  edges  moulded 
on  the  inside  as  well  as  on  the  outside.  The 
mouldings  consist  of  indented  lines  running 
down  the  length  of  the  planks  near  the  lower 
margins.  One  cannot  help  being  impressed 
with  the  carefulness  and  good  style  displayed 
in  the  workmanship,  not  only  generally  but 
down  to  minute  details.  There  is  no  scamp- 
ing about  anything.  The  vessel  clearly 
bears  the  imprint  of  having  been  constructed 
for  love  rather  than  money.  We  can  imagine 
the  searching  of  the  forests ;  the  long  walks 
through  the  dense  underwood ;  the  careful 
selecting  of  trees;  the  measurement  of  boughs 
for  the  bent  timbers  ;  the  long  and  laborious 
task  of  felling,  and  the  difficulty  after  all  this 
of  dragging  the  oak  giants  down  to  the  shore. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  after  under- 
going so  much  preliminary  trouble  and 
anxiety,  they  thought  no  time  too  long,  no 
finish  too  elaborate  to  be  spent  in  the  com- 
pletion of  the  vessel. 

Both  bow  and  stern  are  similar  in  shape. 
They  are  pointed  and  must  have  risen  a  con- 
siderable distance  out  of  the  water.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  top  of  each  was  broken  when 
the  boat  was  discovered,  so  we  cannot  now 
determine  whether  she  originally  carried  a 
figure  or  not.  Judging  from  the  slender 
proportions,  it  would  seem  that  if  there  were 
any  ornaments  at  the  bow  and  stern,  these 
adornments  must  have  been  very  slight  in 
character. 

The  keel  is  deep  and  made  of  thick  oak 
beams.  As  the  vessel  is  now  placed  it  is 
impossible  to  get  a  view  underneath  to  see  if 
there  had  been  any  metal  keel  fastened  to  the 
bottom.  In  the  Frithiof  Saga,  however,  the 
"keel  of  copper"  is  spoken  of,  therefore  it 
may  safely  be  presumed  that  there  might  have 
been  something  similar  in  this  vessel.  The 
keel  does  not  show  signs  of  much  friction. 
It  may  therefore  be  supposed  that  the  vessel 
was  seldom  dragged  up  over  the  shore,  but 
generally  kept  at  anchor  in  the  fjords.  These 
are  deep  close  up  to  the  land,  a  fact  which 
supports  the  supposition.  The  vessel,  how- 
ever, must  have  been  comparatively  new  when 
immured. 

An  iron  anchor  was  also  found  with  the 
vessel  on  the  starboard  side,  but  so  rusted 
away  that  it  could  not  be  preserved.  It  is 
interesting  here  to  notice  that  in  the  Bayeux 
tapestry — to  which  reference  is  made  further 
on — some  of  the  galleys  thereon  depicted  have 
anchors  suspended  from  the  starboard  bow. 
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There  is  no  deck  to  the  galley,  and  the 
absence  of  seats  of  any  kuid  for  the  rowers  is 
remarkable. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  there  is  a  floor 
composed  of  loose  boards,  fitting  into  notches 
in  the  sides  and  lower  planks,  and  allowing 
bilge  room  beneath.  These  boards  could  very 
easily  be  uplifted  out  of  their  places  so  as  to 
allow  for  baling  out  the  vessel  when  required. 
The  oars,  several  of  which  were  found,  are 
about  twenty  feet  in  length.  They  are  quite 
straight,  and  the  blades  are  not  very  wide. 
Did  one  not  know  that  they  had  been  found 
v/ith  the  vessel  they  might  be  taken  for 
modem,  so  exactly  similar  do  they  appear  to 
the  oars  in  use  at  the  present  day  all  over 
Norway. 

The  oar-holes,  sixteen  on  either  side,  and 
each  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  are  in- 
teresting. There  appear  to  have  been  mov- 
able slight  wooden  bulwarks,  the  oar-holes, 
or  rowlocks,  being  some  distance  below  them. 
There  is  a  very  ingenious  arrangement  for 
enabling  the  oars  to  be  pushed  out  from  in- 
boards.  When  these  bulwarks  were  in  jDOsi- 
tion  it  would  be  impossible  to  slip  the  oars 
into  their  holes  from  the  outside.  In  each  oar- 
hole  there  is  a  slit  to  admit  of  the  blade  being 
passed  through  from  inboards.  Thus,  by  this 
clever  though  simple  contrivance,  the  diffi- 
culty was  overcome. 

This  slit  points  always  toward  the  stern  of 
the  vessel,  or  away  from  that  point  at  which 
the  greatest  friction  takes  place  when  rowing. 
Were  this  slit  on  the  other  side  of  the  oar- 
hole — towards  the  bow — the  rowlock  would 
be  considerably  weakened. 

Pieces  of  wood,  exactly  fitting  the  oar- 
holes,  were  placed  on  the  inside  to  close  the 
apertures  when  the  vessel  was  sailing. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  oars  and  row- 
locks it  is  a  natural  sequence  to  consider  the 
style  of  rowing  probably  practised  when  this 
galley  put  out  to  sea.  The  ordinary  trained 
river-rowing,  such  as  may  be  seen  any  day  on 
the  Cam  or  Thames,  is  quite  different  in  style 
and  character  from  that  practised  on  the  sea. 
In  river-rowing  the  whole  body,  from  the  hips 
upwards,  is  brought  into  play,  and  as  little 
work  as  possible  done  by  the  arms.  In  fact, 
so  far  as  the  arms  are  practically  concerned, 
they  might  theoretically  be  replaced  by  iron 
rods.  The  whole  work  of  the  stroke  is  done 
at  the  commencement,  directly  the  blade  of 
the  oar  has  entered  the  water.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  body  should  be  stiff  but  inclined 
well  forward,  with  the  arms  in  front,  rigid, 
extended,  and  quite  straight,  the  hands  grasp- 
ing the  handle  of  the   oar.     The  stroke  is 


accomplished  by  the  feet  pressing  tightly 
against  the  stretcher,  the  arms  as  rigid  as 
possible,  and  the  body  springing  to  an  up- 
right position  like  a  released  spring.  Such, 
briefly  put,  are  the  essentials  for  rowing  on 
smooth,  waveless  water.  In  sea-rowing  the 
work  of  the  stroke  is  either  done  at  the  end 
by  a  "  lug  up,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  or 
by  a  long,  steady  pull  during  the  whole  of  the 
time  that  the  blade  of  the  oar  remains  in  the 
water.  Both  these  styles  have  the  one  com- 
mon feature  of  the  rower  doing  his  work  in  a 
sitting  posture.  Now,  as  in  this  galley  there 
were  no  seats  for  the  rowers,  the  style  must 
have  been  very  dissimilar  to  those  just  de- 
scribed. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  stroke  was 
effected  by  pulling,  and  not  by  pushing  the 
oar  away  from  the  body.  The  rower  would 
stand  with  his  back  to  the  bow  and  perhaps 
accompany  the  pull  by  lifting  the  right  foot 
(if  he  were  a  bow  oar)  and  throwing  the 
whole  weight  of  the  body  backward  while 
standing  momentarily  upon  the  left  leg. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  evident  from  the 
small  diameter  of  the  oar-holes  that  the 
stroke  must  have  been  a  short  and,  very 
likely,  quick  one,  partaking  little  of  the  long, 
steady,  swinging  stroke  so  much  admired  m 
our  man-of-war  boats. 

The  most  interesting  thing  about  the  ship. 
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is  undoubtedly  the  rudder.  This  is  in  a 
marvellous  state  of  preservation,  and  as  sound 
and  perfect  as  if  only  recently  made.  It  is 
placed  on  the  starboard  side  a  foot  or  so 
from  the  stern  of  the  vessel.  In  still  older 
days  there  used  to  be  two  rudders  to  boats, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  stern,  but  during 
the  Viking  period  the  port  rudder  was  dis- 
carded. 

Philologically  too  this  rudder  is  of  interest. 
Our  present  word  starboard  is  a  corruption  of 
a  much  older  word,  sieerboard,  or  the  steering 
side  of  a  vessel ;  the  word  having,  doubtless, 
arisen  from  the  ancient  position  of  the  rudder 
being,  as  on  this  galley,  upon  the  right-hand 
■side. 

Perhaps  the  rudder  resembles  most  a  large 
■oar  or  cricket  bat,  consisting  chiefly  of  blade 
Avith  only  a  short  handle.  It  is  fixed,  not 
directly  to  the  boat,  but  to  the  distal  end 
of  a  piece  of  conical  wood,  which  projects 
about  a  foot  from  the  vessel.  This  piece  of 
wood  is  bored  down  its  length,  and  no  doubt 
a  rope  passing  through  it  secured  the  rudder 
to  the  ship's  side.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  rudder  could  swing  on  this  pivot  quite 
independently  of  the  ship. 

The  steering  was  effected  by  a  tiller  fixed 
in  a  hole  at  the  upper  end  of  the  handle 
portion,  and  probably  as  well  by  a  rope 
iastened  to  the  lower  end  of  the  blade. 
The  rudder  could  evidently  be  shipped 
when  the  vessel  was  rowed  and  not  sailed. 

The  discovery  of  this  galley  is  of  great 
interest  to  artists.  The  general  lines  of  the 
boat  and  her  rudder  will  be  the  parts  which 
will  be  likely  to  claim  most  attention. 
Hitherto  representations  of  Viking  galleys 
have  necessarily  been  more  or  less  fanciful. 
The  rudder  particularly  seems  always  to  have 
been  the  trouble.  Some,  boldly  defying 
tradition  and  ignoring  any  difficulty  at  all  in 
the  matter,  have  drawn  the  rudder  at  the 
stern  as  it  is  placed  in  modern  ships.  Others, 
much  more  judicious,  have  solved  the 
difficulty  after  a  fashion  by  being  careful  to 
only  depict  the  port  side  of  the  vessel. 
Others,  more  courageous  and  tertainly  more 
praiseworthy,  have  grappled  with  the  difficulty 
and  depicted  the  starboard  side  and  drawn 
the  rudder  as  passing  out  of  a  hole  through 
die  timbers  of  the  vessel. 

It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  the  correct 
shape  of  this  galley  will  rapidly  circulate 
amongst  those  of  the  artistic  world,  and  for 
ever  put  a  stop  to  the  curious  drawings  and 
'paintings  of  Viking  galleys,  some  of  which 
instead  of  giving  us  graceful  and  possible 
boats,   present    us    with   impossible   vessels 


having  lines  closely  resembling  those  of  the 
barges  so  familiar  to  us  on  the  Thames. 

The  one  mast,  which  was  movable,  was 
placed,  when  erected  for  sailing,  in  a  hole 
sunk  in  a  beam  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
A  few  feet  higher  the  mast  passed  through  a 
large  hole  in  an  immense  log  curiously  shaped 
at  either  end,  somewhat  like  a  fish's  tail.  A 
wedge  of  wood  was  used  to  fix  the  mast  in 
this  upper  beam.  To  facilitate  its  erection 
the  hole  was  made  lozenge-shape. 

In  the  mound  were  also  found  parts  of 
three  small  oaken  boats  in  shape  generally 
like  the  galley  itself;  a  large,  well-made, 
solid  copper  cauldron,  similar  to  those  in  use 
at  the  present  day ;  a  few  bedsteads  of  the 
low  and  short  kind  which  all  travellers  in 
Norway  know  painfully  well — indeed  so  like 
are  they  to  the  beds  one  sees  in  the  country 
houses,  that  the  same  remark  is  applicable 
here  which  was  made  when  speaking  of  the 
oars;  some  drinking  cups  and  tubs  and  some 
pieces  of  carved  and  painted  wood,  the  use 
of  which  is  unknown.  Several  large,  round 
shields  of  thin  wood  were  also  found.  These 
could  not  have  been  for  defence,  but  must 
have  been  used  simply  as  ornaments,  and 
traces  of  black  and  yellow  paint  are  to  be 
discerned  upon  them.  At  a  much  later  date 
shields  of  this  same  description  were  used 
to  ornament  ships  on  gay  and  festive  occa- 
sions, by  being  hung  close  beside  one  another 
all  along  the  gunwales.  We  may  presume 
therefore  that  such  was  their  use  on  this 
galley. 

A  landing  stage  made  of  an  oak  plank 
24  feet  long,  10  inches  broad,  and  2 J 
inches  thick  was  also  found  in  the  mound. 
The  surface  of  this  plank  is  carved  orna- 
mentally to  prevent  slipping  when  walking 
to  and  from  the  vessel. 

Those  who  know  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  in 
Normandy,  will  have  their  thoughts  directed 
there  on  reading  the  description  of  this  galley. 
In  that  famous  piece  of  worsted-work  there 
occur  numerous  representations  of  galleys 
exceedingly  similar  to  this  one.  It  is  now 
generally  allowed  that  the  authenticity  of  this 
piece  of  work,  one  of  the  "  highest  authori- 
ties "  ''"  on  the  Norman  Conquest,  may  be 
relied  upon.  It  would  therefore  have  been 
worked  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  some 
authorities  consider  it  not  unlikely  that  it 
may  have  been  actually  wrought  by  the  hands 
of  Queen  Matilda  and  her  maidens. 

We  see  in  it  galleys  with  bows  and  sterns 
recurved  and  ornamented  with  elaborate 
figure-heads   of    men   and   animals — in   our 

*  Freeman's  "Norman  Conquest,"  vol.  iii.,  page  563. 
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eyes  seeming  now  all  more  or  less  grotesquely 
treated — galleys  with  sails  set;  galleys  with 
rowlocks  ;  galleys  with  oars ;  in  fact,  there  is 
great  variety  in  the  galleys  depicted,  and 
their  details  will  well  repay  careful  attention. 
Suffice  it  now  to  say  that  though  in  general 
these  Norman  galleys  are  somewhat  similar 
to  the  Norse,  in  many  particulars  they  differ. 
For  instance,  the  ornamental  shields  on  the 
of  most  are  oval,  while  we  have 
that  those   of  this    Norse   galley   are 


gunwales 


seen 


round.  The  Bayeux  tapestry,  historically 
interesting  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  acquires  addi- 
tional interest  from  the  light  thrown  upon  it 
— so  verifying  in  character — by  the  lately  dis- 
covered Norwegian  vessel.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  the  vessel  discovered 
at  Sandefjord  gives  evidence  of  being  much 
older  than  the  date  of  the  tapestry.  The 
discovery  of  this  galley  throws  a  flood  of 
quite  unexpected  light  upon  a  period  of 
history  which  is  perhaps  as  dark  and  obscure 
as  any  during  historic  times. 

That  one  of  the  vessels  which  might  have 
brought  over  Vikings  to  our  shores  should 
have  been  extant,  seemed  until  last  year  an 
utterly  vain  and  futile  supposition.  Certainly 
a  portion  of  another  vessel  from  this  same 
period  was  discovered,  similarly  in  a  mound, 
at  Tune,  in  1867  (and  now  rests  at  Chris- 
tiania  under  a  shed  close  beside  the 
Sandefjord  vessel),  but  it  is  such  a  small 
portion,  and  that  too  in  so  imperfect  a  state, 
that  any  hopes  which  might  have  been  in- 
dulged in  as  to  our  ever  obtaining  a  perfect 
specimen  seemed  useless. 


But  here  we  have  a  vessel  in  such  sound 
and  excellent  condition  that  there  is  little 
about  her  structure  and  details  to  be  left  to 
the  imagination.  Indeed,  so  perfect  is  she 
that  there  are  several  things  connected  with 
her  the  meaning  of  which  has,  during  the 
lapse  of  centuries,  become  lost  or  forgotten. 

We  must  wait  patiently  until  archaeologists 
and  students  of  the  Viking  period  have  had 
time  to  study  the  vessel  and  the  objects  that 
were  found  immured  with  her  and  to  digest 
the  facts,  before  we  shall  be  much  further 
enlightened  in  the  matter.  However,  with 
the  information  we  do  possess,  meagre 
though  undoubtedly  it  is,  little  effort  is  re- 
quired on  our  part  to  people  her,  to  imagine 
her  pulsating  with  that  life  which  her  crew 
saw  in  her.  We  can  hear  the  wild  songs  of 
the  rowers ;  we  can  listen  to  the  sound  of  the 
curling  water  foaming  under  her  bows  as  she 
rushes  like  some  great  sea-monster  through 
the  waves ;  we  note  the  whistling  wind  and 
the  taut  bellying  of  her  great  square  sail,  and 
the  fine  determined  face  of  the  man  at  the 
helm. 

And  then,  too,  can  we  not  fancy  her  full 
of  armed  men  endowed  with  courage  and 
endurance  sufficient  to  cross  a  proverbially 
stormy  sea?  We  picture  to  ourselves  the 
feebly  armed,  and  certainly  not  so  bold  and 
audacious,  inhabitants  of  ISritain  at  the  time 
of  these  Scandinavian  invasions,  and  then  we 
can  wonder  no  longer  at  the  terror  and 
victory  that  followed  so  universally  for  a 
time  the  inroads  of  these  Vikings  upon  our 
coasts. 


THE  POSY. 


By  ALFRED  PERCEVAL  GRAVES,  Author  of  "  Songs  of  Killarney." 


A  S  I  went  down  my  garden, 
Before  the  dew  was  dry, 
Along  the  road  to  Hawarden,* 

A  lovely  lass  came  by. 
Her  cheek  was  rosy,  rosy — 

Blue,  blue  her  eye, 
I  offered  her  a  posy, 
And  she  did  not  deny. 
Pansy,  pansy — 

Yellow,  white,  and  blue. 
She  has  won  my  fancy, 
Far  away  with  you. 

*  Pronounced  "  Harden." 


So  much  I  mused  about  her, 

I  could  not  sleep  o'  night, 

And  one  month  without  her 

Left  liie  weak  and  white  ; 

Till  lily-o'- the- valley 

Her  leaves  did  decline, 
And  forth  I  must  sally 
To  seek  my  Valentine. 
Pansy,  pansy — 

Yellow,  white,  and  blue. 
She  has  won  my  fancy, 
Far  away  with  you. 
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At  long  last  I  found  her 

Alone  in  a  wood, 
With  linnets  warbling  round  her, 

Would  do  your  heart  good. 
Her  cheek  no  more  was  rosy, 

With  woe  her  eyes  were  wet. 
And  to  her  lips  a  posy 
Of  faded  flowers  was  set. 
.Pansy,  pansy — 

Yellow,  white,  and  blue, 
Have  I  won  her  fancy. 
She  so  favours  you  ? 


Towards  her  I  hasted 

And  told  my  loving  tale. 
She  saw  my  form  was  wasted, 

She  saw  my  cheek  was  pale  ; 
And  blushing  rosy,  rosy. 
She  sighed  in  my  ear, 
"  The  day  I  took  your  posy 

You  took  my  heart's-ease,  dear." 
Pansy,  pansy. 

Wherever  I  go, 
You  shall  be  my  fancy 

Of  all  the  flowers  that  blow. 


DICK  NETHERBY. 

By  L.  B.  WALFORD, 
Author  of  "Troublesome  Daughters,"  "Pauline,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


LOVE    WILL    FIND    OUT 


THE    WAY, 

SANDY  ANDREWS  had  his  supper  and 
went  to  bed,  and  meantime  his  former 
friend  and  associate  was  swiftly  threading  the 
high-road  to  the  North  with  a  purpose  defi- 
nite and  clear. 

He  knew  what  he  meant  to  do.  It  had 
been  the  resolution  of  an  instant,  but  none 
the  less  was  it  the  result  of  all  that  had  gone 
before  ;  and  could  fair  Nancy  Irvine  have 
now  beheld  her  lover  trudging  over  hill 
and  dale,  wending  his  way  through  silent 
woodlands,  straggling  villages,  and  lonely 
mosses,  leaving  behind  mile  after  mile  as  day- 
light departed,  and  in  the  clear  pale  sky  over- 
head the  stars  crept  twinkling  into  sight — 
could  she  have  seen  him  thus  patiently  and 
stubbornly  pursuing  his  way  all  through  the 
night,  and  halting  not  as  the  grey  dawn  broke, 
but  only  thinking  of  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer  to  her,  she  would  have  been  more 
than  mortal  if  she  had  not  owned  a  thrill  of 
pride  in  being  so  sought  and  sued  for. 

He  had  started  upon  impulse,  it  is  true, 
without  pausing  to  calculate  the  wisdom  or 
folly  of  the  step,  but  the  more  he  thought  of 
it  the  better  he  was  pleased  with  himself. 

Mischief,  he  felt  convinced,  was  brewing, 
and  he  ought  to  be  on  the  spot  to  counteract 
it ;  to  have  delayed  might  have  proved  fatal ; 
even  the  loss  of  a  day  might  have  undone 
him.  Something — he  could  hardly  have  told 
what — in  Sandy's  eye  and  smile  made  his 
late  companion  scowl  as  he  recalled  it.  He 
had  never  before  mistrusted  Sandy.     Indeed, 


Dick  was  singularly  simple  in  this  respect ; 
Marion  had  never  been  able  to  teach  him 
suspicion  ;  but  a  stronger  master  than  the 
Widow  Netherby  read  him  his  lesson  now. 
Love  sharpens  every  sense,  and  brightens  the 
dullest  wits.  Dick  was  not  a  dullard,  and 
he  was  alive  all  at  once  to  much  that  would 
have  escaped  another.  He  put  two  and  two 
together  with  marvellous  rapidity  as  he 
hastened  along,  and  his  courage  rose  as  he 
felt  himself  upon  the  road,  and  knew  by  the 
light  that  he  was  in  excellent  time  for  the 
early  train  from  Girvan  to  Glasgow.  But  he 
had  not  bargained  for  having  too  much  in- 
stead of  too  little  of  that  valuable  commodity 
on  his  hands,  and  on  finding  himself  safely 
arrived  within  the  precincts  of  the  slumbering 
town,  apparently  the  only  thing  stirring  within 
it,  he  was  ready  to  wish  he  had  not  pat  his 
best  foot  forward  so  persistently ;  he  might 
have  allowed  himself  a  little  more  law. 

Now  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  cool  his 
heels  till  it  should  please  the  good  people  of 
the  town  to  wake  up  and  unclose  their  shut- 
ters ;  and,  considering  that  he  was  hungry, 
impatient,  and  inclined  to  feel  the  air  of  day- 
break somewhat  chilly,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  hours  dragged. 

It  had  been  easy  to  feed  his  imagination 
with  visions  of  his  love,  of  the  surprise  he 
should  give  her,  and  of  the  Avelcome  she  would 
accord  him,  while  stepping  along  beside  the 
rocky  shore  and  beneath  the  starry  heavens. 
He  had  not  felt  cheerless  and  lonely  as  the 
voice  of  ocean  beating  up  its  hidden  caves 
fell  upon  his  ear,  nor  any  special  anxiety  and 
distress  as  he  strode  away  faster  and  faster 
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from  the  enemy  who  had  tried  to  sow  dis- 
cord between  him  and  his — sixodQ  from  him 
and  io  her ;  but  sitting  still  a  little  way  out 
of  the  town,  inactive,  wearying  to  be  up  and 
away  again,  yet  with  no  end  to  be  gained  by 
such  a  course,  Dick's  heart  gradually  sank. 

The  day  seemed  as  though  it  would  never 
come.  Never  in  his  life  had  he  thought  to  be 
so  glad  to  hear  a  voice  and  step  again  as  he  was 
now  when  these  saluted  his  ear,  and  a  drowsy 
fisherman,  knotting  a  muffler  round  his  throat 
Avith  one  hand,  and  bearing  a  couple  of  oars 
in  the  other,  emerged  from  a  cottage  close  by 
and  walked  towards  a  boat  which  was  drawn 
•up  on  the  shore  at  no  great  distance. 

"  Good  day,"  said  the  traveller,  rising  with 
•alacrity  from  the  low  wall  of  a  bridge,  which 
had  afforded  him  a  seat.  "  Good  day.  Are 
they  about  yet  in  the  town,  think  you?" 

'J'hey  were,  or  would  be  directly,  the  man 
thought,  and  accordingly  our  hero  turned  his 
steps  thither,  and  in  a  short  time  was  seated 
at  breakfast.  Breakfast  did  him  good  ;  he 
was  another  man,  he  said.  He  would  not 
now  wait  for  the  train,  which  he  learned  did 
not  start  for  another  couple  of  hours,  but 
would  walk  on  ahead  and  catch  it  at  the  first 
station. 

The  sun  was  just  beginning  to  put  forth  his 
power,  and  a  glorious  summer  morning  made 
the  whole  landscape  beautiful  The  croak  of 
the  landrail  sounded  ceaselessly  from  fine 
fields  of  corn  and  wheat,  and  a  pleasant 
twitter  of  small  birds  whispered  through  the 
woods.  Dick  himself  began  to  whistle.  He 
was  heartily  enjoying  his  second  walk,  almost 
forgetful  by  this  time  of  the  disturbing  cause 
which  had  made  it  necessary,  and,  we  are 
bound  to  allow,  tolerably  regardless  of  any 
uneasiness  or  inconvenience  his  absence 
'might  occasion.  He  was  young  and  en- 
amoured. What  more  can  we  say  ?  But  he 
had  no  idea  that  he  had  slackened  his  pace. 
Recollecting  how  much  before  the  necessary 
time  he  had  reached  Girvan,  he  had  resolved 
to  take  the  second  stage  of  his  journey  more 
■easily,  and  the  result  was  what  might  have  been 
expected  of  a  man  with  no  watch  :  the  train 
■flew  by — he  was  just  five  minutes  too  late. 

For  some  time  Dick  stood  still  to  realise 
the  full  extent  of  his  loss,  and  to  consider 
what  should  next  be  done  ;  but  after  the  first 
-outbreak  of  vexation  and  regret,  dismay  again 
gave  place  to  hope,  and  with  the  comforting 
•reflection  that  a  few  hours'  difference  could 
not  really  signify,  and  that  Andrews,  at  least, 
need  never  know  of  his  stupidity,  he  made 
up  his  mind,  as  best  he  might,  to  wait  for 
the  afternoon  express.     At  a  farmhouse  near, 


some  bread-and-cheese  and  a  tumbler  of  sweet 
milk  were  to  be  had,  and*,  refreshed  anew, 
after  a  good  rest  and  a  pipe,  our  pedestrian 
cautiously  ventured  on  another  half-dozen 
miles  or  so — walking  was  nothing  to  him. 

All  was  right.  He  was  in  admirable  time 
(he  had  to  wait  an  hour  or  two),  and  with 
cheerful  contentment  he  saw  the  first  puff  of 
smoke  among  the  trees,  and  watched  the  long 
line  of  carriages  cross  the  open  country  and 
draw  near. 

Alas  !  for  human  expectations.  Dick  had 
arisen  from  his  seat  and  advanced  to  the 
ticket-office.  He  had  demanded  his  ticket 
and — his  purse  was  gone.  The  loss  must 
have  been  a  recent  one,  for  he  had  had 
money  to  pay  for  his  luncheon  ;  but  what  of 
that  ?  There  were  miles  of  road  behind,  at 
any  point  of  which  it  might  be  lying ;  and 
moreover  he  had  loitered  about  the  station, 
and  had  had  a  nap  upon  the  bench.  Oh, 
there  was  no  saying  where  that  well-worn 
leather  pouch  might  not  be  by  this  time  !  It 
was  gone,  and  gone  when  his  need  was  sorest : 
and  as  the  poor  lad  turned  away  his  face 
from  spectators  he  could  hardly  bear  to  think 
of  all  that  such  a  loss  meant.  Had  it  only 
happened  where  he  was  known  !  Here,  in 
this  strange  place,  no  one  was  acquainted 
with  him,  no  one  would  trust  him ;  he  had 
made  a  feeble  attempt,  and  had  been  told  as 
much.     But  go  back?     Never! 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  the  luckless 
traveller  throughout  the  remainder  of  his 
course  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  with  the  in- 
domitable, dogged  persistency  born  in  Scot- 
tish people,  he,  even  he,  only  half  a  Scot,  and 
with  little  else  of  the  rugged  characteristics 
of  the  nation  about  him,  held  manfully  to  the 
task  he  had  set  before  himself  He  pushed  on, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  reached 
Glasgow.  The  feat  was  accomplished;  the 
reward  at  hand. 

Nancy  Irvine  was  still  at  the  house  of  the 
worthy  and  hospitable  Mr.  Andrews.  There 
had  been  a  scene,  as  there  was  likely  to  be, 
consequent  on  the  charge  laid  at  Dick  Ne- 
therby's  door ;  there  had  been  hot  words  and 
passionate  tears  on  one  side ;  sorrowful,  in- 
credulous silence  on  the  other.  Nancy  had 
been  unreasonable,  the  sisters  thought ;  they 
could  not  have  believed  she  would  have  held 
so  stoutly  to  her  own  opinion,  in  spite  oi 
what  she  had  heard  from  Sandy,  and  of  what 
they  had  reported  as  coming  from  their  father. 
Surely  their  father  was  to  be  trusted,  if  any- 
body was ;  yet  Nancy  had  stood  out  with 
flashing  eye  and  scornful  lip,  and  had  defied 
them  to  prove  their  words.     Why,  if  so  base 
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"  He  was  near  the  end  at  last  !  " 


an  _  accusation  were  true,  why  had  not  a 
whisper  of  it  been  mooted  when  Dick  was 
tliere  to  defend  himself?  Why  had  they 
waited  till  the  accused  was  many  miles  away 
before  they  opened  their  mouths  ? 

"  What,  you  were  taken  in— _iw/ .'"  cried 
the  girl,  withering  with  her  look'  the  gentle, 
meek  Jemima — "  you  who  have  known  your 
l.«rother  from  childhood,  and  are  not  blind, 
r.or  deaf,  nor  dumb  ?  He  did  not  impose  upon 
me — a  stranger — but  it  seems  In's  own  folks 

XXII-S4 


were  more  credulous.     Oli,  '  Sandy  is  not  to 
be  depended  on,  but  father  is  ! '     Then  what 

does  father  know " 

"  He  believed  it  was  vhe  truth." 
It  ended  in  this,  that  each  day  the  alterca- 
tion was  renewed  with  spirit,  but  tliat  each 
day  it  ended  with  an  embrace.  Nancy  had 
usually  the  best  of  it,  since,  to  confess  the 
truth,  the  hearts  of  all  three  were  enlisted 
on  tlie  side  of  Dick,  and  such  being  the 
case  the  defence  waxed  daily  weaker.    Nancy 
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was  the  attacking  party ;  she  it  was  who  in- 
variably opened  fire,  she  who  watched  for 
opportunities  in  which  to  introduce  the  sub- 
ject. She  was  not  ashamed  of  her  lover ;  she 
gloried  in  owning  him  for  such.  He  un- 
worthy !  He  unfit  to  make  a  woman  happy ! 
He  unsteady  and  unprincipled  !  She  was  in 
"the  act  of  raising  her  voice  to  demonstrate 
the  falsity,  the  hoUowness  of  the  charge, 
when  the  outside  knocker  sounded  a  smart, 
imperative  rap,  a  voice  was  heard  in  the  pas- 
sage, a  step  on  the  threshold.  The  door 
opened,  and  the  man  she  loved  and  was 
ready  to  defend  and  vouch  for  with  her  latest 
breath,  came  into  her  presence — drunk  ! 

CHAPTER   XXIII — "  SANDY   WAS    RIGHT, 
AFTER  ALL." 

A  TERRIBLE  sccne  ensued. 

He  could  not  explain  —  indeed,  poor 
wretch,  he  was  too  far  gone  to  explain  how 
little  had  upset  him — how,  weary  and  fast- 
ing, he  had  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  a 
glass,  the  offer  of  a  friendly  carter  with 
whom  he  had  fallen  in  by  the  way — how 
one  glass  had  led,  as  it  always  does  lead, 
to  another,  sense  and  recollection  receding 
ever  farther  and  farther  into  the  background 
with  each,  until  only  the  one  idea  was  left  in 
liis  besotted  brain — to  get  to  Nancy. 

He  could  not,  in  the  state  he  now  was, 
when  reeling  into  the  little  room  wherein 
she  sat,  perceive  what  manner  of  glance  she 
cast  upon  him.  He  could  not  see  that 
liorror  filled  her  eyes,  and  that  the  blood 
forsook  her  cheek, — and  he  approached, 
nothing  doubting. 

But  Nancy  stepped  backwards. 

He  spoke,  unaware  of  the  thick  utter- 
ance, the  clogged  syllables,  which  would 
alone  have  betrayed  him.  He  drew  closer 
to  her  side,  stretching  out  hand  and  arm, 
and  only  then,  only  when  she  flung  him  off  as 
though  polluted  by  his  touch,  did  it  seem  to 
him  that  there  was  anything  amiss. 

Polluted,  indeed,  the  unhappy  girl  felt 
herself  to  be.  All  her  pride,  her  valour, 
and  her  fortitude  gave  way  before  the  dread- 
ful truth,  and,  clinging  to  her  trembling  com- 
panions, Nancy  called  on  them  to  witness 
her  renunciation. 

The  three  had  been  by  themselves  in  the 
parlour  when  Dick  Netherby  appeared.  He 
left  them  there,  driven  out  from  their  pre- 
sence, and  it  was  not  for  some  hours  after- 
wards that  he  knew  what  he  had  done. 

He  knew  what  he  had  done  when  no 
human  power  could  undo  it.  He  could 
sufficiently    understand     what     must    have 


passed  to  perceive  that  all  was  over ;  he 
could  dimly  recall  words  that  had  passed, 
which  could  never  be  unspoken,  and  behold, 
as  in  a  vision,  the  flowers  he  had  gathered  to 
deck  his  sweetheart's  bosom,  thrown  upon 
the  floor  by  her  hand,  and  trampled  upon  by 
her  foot. 

Hope  fled  ;  but  in  its  place  there  arose 
another  passion — sombre,  vehement,  terrible. 
He  had  caught  an  expression — it  was  Nancy 
Irvine's  opening  remark,  it  was  also  her 
final  one — ''So,"  she  had  said,  "Sandy  was 
right,  after  all." 

"Sandy  was  right,  after  all."  Wherever 
he  went  the  words  haunted  him,  whatever  he 
looked  upon  was  branded  with  them.  They 
had  been  the  warrant  for  his  doom. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  girl  was  hard 
upon  her  lover ;  but  our  readers  must  bear  in 
mind  the  curse  which  drink  has  proved  to 
the  Scottish  people,  the  frequency  with  which 
the  young  who,  out  of  mere  thoughtlessness 
or  love  of  company,  indulge  in  occasional 
inebriety,  develop  with  mature  years  into 
habitual  drunkards,  and  the  sensitiveness 
with  which  the  more  highly  principled  and 
conscientious  peasantry  shrink  from  all  con- 
tamination with  the  loathsome  vice. 

Nancy  knew  what  she  was  doing,  and, 
brave  girl,  she  Avas  resolved  to  do  it.  She 
might  weep,  she  might  sob  and  wring  her 
hands  together  in  agonies  of  grief  and  shame, 
as  she  saw  all  her  lately-found  happiness 
vanish  into  thin  air,  disappear  as  a  puff  of 
thistledown  on  the  breeze ;  but  she  never 
flinched. 

Dick  Netherby  had  claimed  her  heart,  and 
she  had  surrendered  it  willingly, — and  then  he 
had  dared  to  force  his  way  into  her  presence 
in  a  state  that  made  the  intrusion  an  insult. 
Oh,  she  had  seen  others  like  that  before  now. 
It  was  not  new  to  her — the  uncertain  gait,  the 
inflamed  eye,  the  maudlin  toitgue.  She  could 
not  afteqt  ignorance ;  she  was  only  too  well 
aware  of  what  such  things  portended.  Ano'ther 
might,  by  prayers  and  promises,  have  been 
wrought  upon  to  forgiveness,  have  been  per- 
suaded to  overlook  the  past;  but  not  so 
Nancy  Irvine. 

She  Ibund  the  scattered  flowers  which  her 
own  hands  had  cast  away — the  poor,  pretty, 
scentless  wild  flowers  which  had  been  culled 
from  tangled  hedgerows  for  her  bouquet.  She 
picked  them  up,  one  by  one,  and  bade  the 
wondering  girls  thrust  them  in  the  fire  below, 
and  never  speak  to  her  of  the  giver  or  of 
the  gift  again.  She  acknowledged  then  and 
there  her  folly,  speaking  slowly  and  dis- 
tinctly as  she  begged  that  father  and  brother 
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might  be  informed   of  it;   and    then,    with 

stately    step,    she    ascended    the    staircase, 

passed    the   window  on  the  upper  landing 

•where  she   and    Dick   had   stood   together, 

where  she  had  been  almost  wooed  and  almost 

won,  and  entered  the  sacred  retreat  of  her 

little  chamber.     Let  us  leave  her  there  alone 

with   her   sorrow — leave    her   on    her  knees 

before  her  God,  anguished  and  agonized,  but 

stretching  forth   her   feeble   hands   to  take 

hold    of  the    Eternal    Stronghold — not  the 

first,  nor  yet  the  last,  who  has  been  tried,  as 

by  fire,  for  the  perfecting  of  the  spirit. 

^1-  {!■  ^'  •!;•  i:- 

But  Dick  went  home,  grimly  bent  on  mis- 
chief. He  had,  as  soon  as  he  was  sober,  sought 
a  former  acquaintance,  explained  easily  that 
he  had  been  "  on  the  spree,"  and  borrowed 
sufficient  money  to  carry  him  back  to  the  Port. 
His  friend  was  not  sorry  to  see  him  go.  His 
words  and  looks  were  curiously  at  variance. 
He  laughed  and  rattled  ;  but  he  had.  an  ugly 
expression,  somehow.  And  then,  as  he  wished 
to  be  off,  what  Avas  the  use  of  trying  to  hinder 
him  ?  Dick  made  no  secret  of  his  wish,  in- 
deed ;  every  minute  now  seemed  an  age,  every 
energy  wasted  until  it  should  be  put  forth 
upon  the  scoundrel  who  had  blackened  him, 
until  he  could  show  what  power  should  be 
left  for  Sandy  Andrews  ever  again  to  drive  a 
man  to  despair. 

A  muttered  curse  broke  from  his  lips  as 
the  train,  a  slow  and  stopping  one,  dallied 
by  the  way.  Even  as  it  went  along  he 
moved  uneasily  backwards  and  forwards  in 
his  seat,  as  though  by  so  doing  he  could 
force  a  faster  pace,  whilst  at  every  halt  his 
head  was  thrust  from  the  window,  and  his 
eyes,  with  savage  ire,  took  in  the  number  of 
passengers  on  the  platform,  the  while  his 
furious  impatience  chafed  impotently  because 
there  were  so  many.  It  seemed  as  though 
the  train  would  never  start,  after  each  in- 
evitable stoppage.  The  way  was  almost 
interminable. 

At  length  the  names  on  the  placards  of 
the  little  wayside  stations  began  to  grow 
familiar ;  he  recognised  the  scenery — and  a 
friend  at  the  same  time.  The  friend  was 
holding  converse  with  the  engine-driver  of 
the  train,  and  Dick  caught  the  latter's  parting 
salutation — 

"  Aweel,  I  doot  we  mun  be  toddlin',"  said 
the  man  leisurely.  "  Are  ye  no  for  wi'  us  the 
day?" 

"Ay,  I'm  for  wi'  ye,"  replied  the  other. 
"  I'm  gangin'  the  length  o'  Girvan  wi'  ye. 
I'm  for  the  Port,  an'  my  bit  gig's  to  tak'  me 
ower.     Gude  day ;  I'll  be  awa'  in,  then, " — 


as  the  guard's  warning — "  Noo,  then,  tak' 
your  seats,  a'  that's  goin' !  "  was  heard  ap- 
proaching in  the  rear. 

"  Here's  luck  at  last ! "  exclaimed  Dick 
Netherby  to  himself  as  the  passenger  sprang 
into  his  own  compartment,  and  a  sullen 
gleam  lit  up  his  downcast  eye,  as  he  ex- 
changed a  greeting  forthwith,  endeavouring, 
in  so  far  as  it  was  possible,  to  rouse  his  absent 
energies  to  a  realisation  of  the  present  neces- 
sity for  their  use.  "  Here's  luck  at  last !  " 
he  thought.  "  I  don't  have  to  wait  an  hour 
for  the  coach  to  start,  and  run  the  risk  of 
missing  'my  gentleman  into  the  bargain.  I 
shall  catch  him  to  a  certainty  this  way  ;  and 
then,  Mr.  Sandy  Andrews  —  coward,  liar, 
smooth-faced,  black-hearted  hound  —  and 
then,  look  out  for  yourself  !".... 

The  story  is  so  old,  so  common,  so  dread- 
ful, that  we  need  not  at  any  length  re- 
count it. 

As  of  yore,  the  evil  spirit  coming  back  to 
the  young  man's  heart  and  finding  it  swept 
and  garnished,  repossessed  himself  of  his 
former  domain,  and  brought  with  him  the 
still  more  wicked  seven  ;  and  now,  who  that 
had  known  Dick  Netherby  in  the  days  of 
his  boyhood,  Avho  that  had  wished  him 
well,  and  prophesied  the  fulfilment  of  all 
that  was  lacking,  and  the  reparation  of  all 
that  was  amiss,  but  would  have  cried  aloud, 
and  rent  the  very  air  with  their  amazement, 
had  they  but  guessed  the  pass  to  which  the 
wretched  man  had  come. 

He  fell  upon  Andrews  with  the  strength  of 
a  giant,  and  the  work  was  short,  scarce  a 
sound  escaping  during  the  few  minutes  in 
which  the  two  struggled  together.  Then 
the  house  was  silent  again,  and  Netherby 
had  done  as  he  had  vowed  to  do. 

His  task  accomplished,  he  had  now  no 
other  care.  That  he  should  be  summoned 
to  account  for  the  murderous  deed,  that  his 
own  life  should  be  the  forfeit  of  the  life  he 
had  taken,  was,  he  thought,  no  concern  of 
his,  since  that  part  of  the  business  could  be 
managed  without  his  intervention.  He 
would  not  leave  the  Port ;  he  would  not  give 
people  the  trouble  of  going  in  search  of  him, 
nor  would  he  put  his  mother  about,  by  hav- 
ing a  scene  in  her  house. 

It  was  but  a  little  matter,  to  be  sure  ;  all 
other  matters  seemed  little  now  that  the  one 
was  achieved  on  which,  during  the  past 
fevered  hours,  every  thought  had  been  con- 
centrated; but  all  at  once  he  had  grown  so 
thoughtfully  considerate,  that  he  took  into 
account  even  the  convenience  of  the  ministers 
of  justice  and  Dame  Netherby's  nerves.     He 
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stopped  to  pick  up  a  little  child  which  had 
fallen  into  the  gutter.  The  child  was  crying, 
and  he  felt  in  his  pockets  for  a  penny,  put  it 
into  the  little  hand,  and  patted  the  little 
head. 

He  remembered  the  exact  amount  of  the 
sum  he  had  borrowed  from  his  Glasgow 
acquaintance ;  had  he  been  asked  how  much 
it  was  before,  he  could  not  have  told,  to 
save  his  life  ;  he  noted  it  down  carefully 
now,  and  added  a  request  that  it  might  be 
discharged  immediately.  A  request  —  to 
whom  ?  It  did  not  cost  him  a  passing 
emotion  as  he  made  it.  He  felt  as  if  his 
mother  would  care  as  little  as  he  did  him- 
self. 

That  done,  Dick  had  no  occupation  left. 
The  world  had  changed  so  mightily  for  him 
widiin  the  last  half-hour,  that  the  burning 
haste  which  had  made  him  let  loose  deep 
and  savage  imprecations  at  every  delay  had 
given  place  to  something  which  was  almost  a 
yawning  sense  of  leisure.  He  had  so  much 
time  on  his  hands,  that  the  chief  consideration 
was  how  should  he  while  it  away.  The  even- 
ing was  bright  and  pleasant.  He  laughed 
to  see  the  coach  come  rumbling  in  with  its 
heavy  load,  he  laughed  and  hugged  himself 
to  think  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  fortunate 
chance  which  had  enable4  him  to  get  the 
start,  he  should  still  have  had  his  revenge 
unsatisfied.  Serenely  now  he  watched  the 
passengers  descend.  He  had  nothing  to  do 
with  any  of  them.  They  had  friends  to 
greet,  tidings  to  hear,  parcels  and  packages 
to  look  after,  and  arrangements  to  bustle 
about,  but  Dick  Netherby  had  done  with  all 
these  things.  He  had  no  cause  for  bestirring 
himself,  no  object  in  taking  thought  for  the 
morrow,  no  needs  to  supply  at  the  present. 
He  found  himself  thinking  of  all  this  with  a 
drowsy  sense  of  satisfliction.  Life  and  he 
had  shaken  hands,  and  death  might  come 
when  and  where  he  would. 

But  the  young  loiterer,  who  was  observed 
to  be  hanging  about  the  village  street,  was 
not  to  go  altogether  unquestioned  and  un- 
molested. The  Port  began  to  fill  presently, 
for  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  or  lecture  held 
in  the  school-house,  and  gigs  and  other  light 
vehicles  began  to  be  seen  along  the  roads, 
while  every  now  and  then  the  rattle  of  wheels 
stopped  in  front  of  the  little  inn.  Many  of 
the  new  arrivals  knew  Lord  Gait's  game- 
keeper, and  were  neither  surprised  to  see  him 
there,  nor,  truth  to  tell,  to  see  him  in  the 
stale  in  which  they  presumed  him  to  be  from 
his  appearance  and  manner.  He  may  have 
answered   their    salutations    coherently — he 


thought  he  did — but  they  shook  their  heads, 
one  after  another,  and  went  their  ways. 

They  did  not  care  to  have  much  to  do 
with  their  friend  the  keeper  now,  considering 
that  it  would  be  wisest  to  keep  clear  of  a 
youth  who  was  too  evidently  unsteady,  and 
who  would  not  be  long  in  even  the  place 
he  had.  They  passed  on,  all  except  Rob 
INIcClintock,  who  with  his  wife  and  daughter 
had  driven  in  like  the  rest,  and  who  now 
pulled  up  by  accident  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  spot  where  the  miserable  man  had  taken 
up  his  position.  Dick  was  not  perceived 
during  the  first  bustle,  and  he  might  easily 
have  shpped  away  had  he  been  so  minded, 
but  to  have  avoided  any  encounter  at  this 
juncture  was  the  last  idea  to  have  presented 
itself  to  his  disordered  mind.  He  would 
have  wondered  why  he  should. 

There  were  Mr.  McClintock,  and  Mrs. 
McClintock,  and  Meg — it  was  rather  interest- 
ing than  otherwise.  He  understood  perfectly 
for  what  purpose  they  were  there  ;  Rob  was  an 
elder  of  the  kirk,  and  as  such,  it  was  his  boun- 
den  duty  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  now 
about  to  take  place.  He  was  quite  prepared  to 
nod  and  smile,  and  heard  nothing  the  least 
unusual  in  the  tone  of  the  manager  s  voice, 
though  the  ejaculation,  "  Eh  dear  !  can  that 
be  Dick  ?  "  which  preceded  his  addressing 
the  latter,  was  sufficiently  audible. 

Rob  was  indeed  startled,  almost  alarmed  ; 
he  could  not  comprehend  why  a  man  in 
liquor  should  wear  so  ghastl)^  an  expression, 
should  have  such  a  withered,  white,  woeful 
face.  .  He  scarcely  knew  what  to  say.  Say 
something,  however,  he  must,  and  accord- 
ingly, with  more  of  difficulty  and  uneasiness 
than  he  had  ever — with  one  exception — 
experienced  before,  he  managed  to  stammer 
out  some  sort  of  greeting  to  his  daughter's 
former  suitor. 

"  I  see  you're  like  the  rest  o'  us,  Dick,"  he 
said,  "  bound  for  the  kirk — leastways  the 
schule.  We  arena  late,  this  clock's  ower 
fast,  'tis  but  the  half-hoor  snack  by  ray  watch, 
an'  the  minister's  no  upon  the  road  yet." 
("  He  kens  na  what  I'm  sayin',"  added  the 
worthy  elder  to  himself,  '•  he's  that  stupid 
wi'  drink.") 

The  reply  he  met  with,  however,  puzzled 
Rob.  "  I  thought  the  bell  had  begun  too 
s)on,"  said  the  young  man  quietly.  "Take 
care.  Miss  Meg,''  catching  her  arm,  as  her 
foot  slipped;  "the  boys  have  been  throwing 
orange-peel  about.  I  have  picked  up  several 
pieces,"  stooping  as  he  spoke. 

("  He  Stan's  straicht  eneugh,"  internally 
commented  the  manager,    "  An' he  sjoeaks  na 
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that  bad  neither."')  "  You  are  \vi'  Andrews, 
I'm  thinkin',"  he  said  aloud.  "  I  havna  seen 
either  o'  ye,  but  I  aye  ken  when  ye  hae  been 
wi'  him,  Dick,"  lowering  his  voice,  and  with 
a  sudden  thought  laying  his  hand  on  the 
keeper's  shoulder.  "  See  here,  my  bonnie 
man,  I  hae  a  \rord  for  ye.  My  lord  and  my 
leddy  an'  the  haill  o'  them  M-ill  be  here  the 
morn's  morn.  What?  Eh,  what?"  for  a 
strange,  strong  shudder  had  run  througli  the 
youth's  frame,  beneath,  as  it-  seemed,  his 
own  touch,  and  yet  it  was  not  shaken  off, 
neither  was  he  repulsed  by  look  or  speech. 
"  What's  comed  to  ye  ? "  inquired  Rob,  in 
still  more  surprise.  "  What's  wrang  ?  "  for 
the  vibration  had  penetrated  even  through 
his  horny  skin,  and  he  could  not  be  mistaken 
about  it.  "What  ails  ye,  man?"  he  went 
on  kindly.  "  I'm  not  sayin'  onythin'  aboot — 
aboot  jw/,  ye  ken," — (the  two  women  had 
walked  on) — "  let  that  be.  Let  byganes 
be  byganes.  We  hae  a'  been  a  bit  unnee- 
borlike  an'  queer  this  while  back ;  you 
yersel'  hae  ta'en  to  ill  ways,  I'm  sair  mis- 
dooten,  Dick;  an' as  for  yon  chiel,  Andrews — 
hoots,  then,  I'll  say  nae  mair — I'll  say  nae 
main  May  be  ye'll  fia'  him  oot  for  yersel' 
some  o'  these  days.  Aweel  then,  just  you 
come  awa'  ben,"  shoving  him  gently 
towards  the  school-house.  "  Come  awa', 
come  awa' ;  there's  seats  for  us  a',  an'  books 
for  us  a',  an'  the  Lord's  salvation  for  us  a', 
young  man,"  reverently  lifting  his  hat,  and 
taking  the  opportunity  for  wiping  his  warm 
forehead  the  while.  "  Mind  that,  Dick  Ne- 
therby,  mind  that ;  there's  nae  life  ower  faur 


gane, 
dark- 


nae    hoor  ower  late,   nae    deed  ower 


I 


Again  that  frightful  convulsive  shudder. 
("  'Deed  this  is  gae  an'  queer  !  "  thought  the 
manager.) 

CHAPTER   XXIV. AMONG    THE    MOUNTAINS. 

"  I'll  get  him  to  the  meetin'  hoosome'er," 
concluded  Rob,  "  an'  he'll  gang  hame  wi'  us, 
an'  may  be  hae  his  bit  supper  at  the  Farm. 
Hoots  !  we  munna  be  thin-skinned;  an'  sae 
he'll  be  tided  ower  this  bout  ere  my  lord 
sees  him.  Troth,  an'  my  lord  need  na  ken 
naethin',  wi'oot  there's  bletherin'  gomerels 
tak'  pains  to  tell  him.  Aweel,  let  them  tell 
him,  there's  mysel'  to  stan'  to  it  that  we  was 
a'  i'  the  schule  the  nicht." 

15ut  that  was  not  to  be. 

"I  can't;  I  tell  you  I  caiit,^'  said  Dick 
huskily.  "  Thank  ye  all  the  same,  Mr. 
McClintock.  I  would  oblige  you,  but — don't 
ask  me." 

It  was  not  his  lip  which  faltered,  it  was  his 


jaw  which  shook,  as  the  head  was  turned 
away ;  and  without  another  word,  with  only 
a  faint  tremulous  motion  of  the  hand,  the 
young  man  was  gone. 

He  had  awakened  from  his  trance.  LIow 
awful  was  such  an  awakening  !  The  honest, 
homely,  kindly  words  had  dropped  like  soft 
oil  on  a  frozen  surface,  and  worked  gently  in. 
Rob's  cheery,  every-day  voice,  his  encouraging 
smile,  his  companionship,  had  by  degrees 
stolen  inwards  through  the  bands  of  brass 
which  had  bound  the  breaking  heart. 

Dick  saw  now.  Oh,  God,  what  a  sight ! 
He  had  not  courage  to  confront  the  picture. 
He  could  not  await  his  earthly  doom  ;  pur- 
blind soul,  he  must  rush  upon  his  eternal  one. 
All  the  bygone  years  flew  past  in  view  before 
his  bursting  eyeballs.  All  the  early  initia- 
tion into  folly,  the  easy  drifting  into  sin,  the 
dallying  with  temptation,  the  rapid  rush  to 
ruin.  He  gazed  upon  his  life,  and  he  cursed 
the  mother  that  bore  him  and  himself  whom 
she  bore.  He  cursed  her — mothers,  listen  ! 
— with  the  grave  yawning  before  him  and 
eternity  frowning  behind.  He  cursed  her 
— remembering  not  her  blind  affection,  her 
caresses,  and  the  tie  of  blood ;  but  thinking 
only  of  her  hand  as  pointing  out  the  flowery 
paths  to  hell.  He  cursed  himself  that  he, 
a  man  gifted  with  reason,  conscience,  and 
every  sense  and  faculty  complete,  should 
have  been  so  mad  a  fool  as  to  follow  such  a 
lead.  He  cursed  the  day  he  was  born  and 
the  day  he  was  to  die. 

Faster  and  faster  his  rapid  strides  took  him 
to  the  mountains.  Mists  had  curled  around 
their  peaks,  and  were  descending  swiftly  into 
the  ravines  beneath,  as  the  sunlight  departed. 
A  blaze  of  glory  was  sinking  gently  in  the 
western  sea,  and  the  soft  south  wind  had 
covered   the    sky  with    clouds — clouds   that 


among    the    moorlands    had 


gathered    mto 


masses  of  vapour. 

"  He's  awa  hame  across  the  moss,"  Mr. 
McClintock  had  concluded  on  the  disappear- 
ance of  his  companion.  "He's  awa  hame, 
an'  fitting  that  he  should.  There's  somethin' 
upo'  the  iftind  o'  Dick,  an'  it  canna  fin'  its 
way  oot.  He's  for  naebody's  company  the 
nicht,  ony  boo,  that's  clear.  May  be  it's  as 
weel.  Let  fowks  abee,  say  I.  Ilka  ane  mun 
hand  his  ain  gait,  and  there's  naethin'  to  be 
come  at  by  persecution  o'  them." 

With  such  reflections  the  honest  farmer 
sought  to  c^uiet  a  lurking  uneasiness  which 
haunted  him  throughout  the  evening  :  Dick, 
he  told  the  womenfolk,  had  taken  the  road 
home,  and  they  might  pick  him  up  presently, 
should  they  overtake  him  by  the  way. 
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But  the  road  Dick  had  taken  was  not  the 
road  home.  The  path  he  now  pursued  led 
hun  far  from  the  flat  barren  moss,  whose 
endless  wastes  of  heathery  haggs  and  grass 
afforded  no  means  of  accompnshing  his  new 
purpose.  It  took  him  across  the  stream  ;  too 
shallow,  it ;  up  the  steep  bank  on  the  other 
side,  among  the  rocks,  into  the  mists.  He 
neither  delayed  nor  hesitated.  Life  had  no 
charms,  but  death  had  horrors — attendant 
horrors — to  which,  all  at  once,  his  starting 
eyes  were  opened.  He  could  elude  these  if 
he  had  but  time  and  a  place.  Time?  So 
far  good ;  no  one  had  followed  on  his  track 
— no  one  had  raised  a  hue  and  cry  whilst  he 
was  in  the  Port.  And  a  place  ?  He  knew  of 
several,  could  he  but  hit  upon  them — but  the 
thick,  stealthy  vapours  confused  his  recollec- 
tions ;  turns  on  the  hillsides  which  had  been 
from  childhood  familiar  now  came  unex- 
pectedly; where  he  had  meant  to  go  down, 
he  had  to  go  up  ;  and  at  length,  to  his  further 
bewilderment,  he  found  himself  obliged  to 
traverse  a  stretch  of  moor  of  which  he  seemed 
to  know  "nothing,  and  which  proved  almost 
interminable.  At  length,  however,  the  sheep- 
track  along  which  the  wanderer  took  hi-s  way 
suddenly  ceased.  He  looked  round,  knew 
where  he  was,  and  with  a  cry  dashed  upwards. 
The  dense  atmosphere  wetted  his  cheek  and 
hands,  wrapping  him  ever  closer  and  closer 
in  its  chill  mantle  ;  but  he  felt  only  the  burn- 
ing heat  of  haste,  terror,  and  exultation.  He 
was  near  the  end  at  last !  A  peak — a  craggy 
precipice  below — a  veil  of  mist  to  shroud  the 
awful  deed.  He  stands  still  for  a  moment. 
There  is  something  like  a  tear  on  his  cheek — 
something  like  a  sigh  bursts  from  his  throbbing 
throat.  His  arms  are  slowly  raised  to  heaven 
— his  eyes  take  their  last  look  of  earth.  He 
leans  over  the  edge,  and  drops  into  the  gulf 
below. 

.1,  ^1,  .■,  .1,  J, 
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"  Gudesakes,  man,  hae  ye  heerd  naethin'  o' 
him?"  exclaimed  the  much-perturbed  mana- 
ger of  Castle  Aird  Farm,  as  he  stood,  the  next 
morning,  before  the  person  whom  he  con- 
sidered most  likely  to  be  able  to  afford  infor- 
mation regarding  Dick  Netherby.  "  Hae  ye 
heerd  naethin'  o'  him  ?  An'  here  was  we 
made  sicker  he  was  wi'  you " 

"  I  know  nothing  whatever,  I  assure  you," 
rephed  Rob's  companion  sulkily.  "  He  was 
here  for  a  few  minutes  yesterday,  much  the 
worse  for  drink,  and  I  very  nearly  had  to 
turn  him  out  of  the  house.  I  never  knew 
such  a  fellow." 

"  He  was  your  ain  freend,"  quoth  Rob 
grimly ;  '•  an'  you  and  him  was  couthy  eneugh 


a  wee  while  ago.     Aweel,  he  was  seen  here 
last.     Ye'U  hae  to  help  me  to  fin'  him." 

"  I'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  Excuse  me." 
said  Sandy  Andrews,  for  he  indeed  it  was  who 
spoke  ;  "  excuse  me,  but  I  can't  be  neglecting 
my  business  at  this  time  of  day  to  be  hunting 
up  all  my  acquaintances  who  get  lost  when  in 
their  cups.  Dick  Netherby  will  turn  up  again, 
never  fear.  He  will  be  found  lying  in  some 
ditch  by  the  roadside ;  and  the  less  said  of 
this  last  escapade  of  your  fine  young  keeper 
the  better." 

"Troth,  ye  seem  na  fain  yersel'  to  mak' 
muckle  o't,"  retorted  Rob  drily.  "  I'm  thinkin' 
the  twa  o'  ye  hae  pairted  company." 

"  Parted  company  !"  said  Andrevi^s,  with  an 
oath.  "  Time,  indeed,  to  part  company  when 
— hark  ye,  farmer,  I'll  tell  you  the  truth. 
That  young  lout  of  a  fellow  took  it  into  his 
drunken  head  to  be  jealous  of  me  and  a 
sweetheart  he  had  picked  up  in  Glasgow, 
and  though  'twas  I  who  took  him  there,  and 
he  comes  straight  from  my  father's  house,  he 
is  so  besotted  that  when  he  finds  she  will  have 
nothing  to  say  to  him,  he  rushes  upon  me  all 
at  once  like  a  madman,  and  neither  knows 
nor  cares  whether  I'm  killed  or  not !  My 
head  aches  like  anything  this  morning.  Is 
it  hkely  that  I  am  going  to  bother  about 
whether  my  gentleman  catches  cold  sleeping 
out  in  the  damp  or  not  ?  " 

He  had  no  idea  that  there  was  anything 
more  than  this.  He  never  knew  with  what 
fell  intent  the  blow  had  in  reality  been  given, 
nor  that  Dick  had  been  as  sober  as  he  himself, 
from  all  but  headlong  fury,  when  it  was  ad- 
ministered. He  had  been  alone  when  con- 
sciousness returned,  and  it  had  seemed  to 
him  that  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  make 
fast  the  outer  door,  and  the  next  to  go  to  bed. 
He  felt  sick  and  faint,  and  two  facts  were 
plain :  he  must  not  bruit  abroad  an  aftair 
which  could  not  redound  to  his  own  credit, 
and  it  would  not  do  to  have  a  man  like  Dick 
Netherby  for  an  enemy  if  he  meant  to  remain 
at  the  Port.  He  must  take  time  and  digest 
both  of  these  considerations. 

But  the  temptation  to  tell  Rob  McClintock 
the  truth  was  not  to  be  resisted,  coming  as  it 
did  thus  upon  him.  Rob  listened,  a  sar- 
donic grin  upon  his  rugged  features ;  but 
having  heard  all,  he  did  not  press  further  for 
co-operation  in  his  search. 

"  Aweel,  I  mun  gang  my  lane,  then,"  he 
said,  "  Tarn  McWhinnie,  maybe,  wad  come 
gif  he  kenned,  but  he's  na  aboot." 

However,  others  volunteered,  and  an  expe- 
dition was  set  on  foot.  It  proved  fruitless. 
Then  a  second  party  set  forth,  aided  now 
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•by  several  who  had  not  thought  it  worth 
ihcir  while  to  bestir  themselves  before.  All 
the  Port  was  in  a  ferment  presently.  It 
seemed  as  though  each  one  had  known 
Dick  Netherby  from  his  birth  upwards. 
They  spoke  of  his  fine  figure,  his  proud  firm 
swinging  gait,  his  mellow  voice,  and  pleasant 
laugh.  They  spoke  leniently  of  his  failings, 
tenderly  of  his  misdemeanours, — somehow, 
they  spoke  of  him  as  one  dead. 

"  He  was  just  a  bit  o'  u  ne'er-do-weel," 
quodi  one  ;  "  Dick  Netherby  was  naebody's 
enemy  but  his  ain,  as  they  say.  He  could 
na'  hand  liis  way  straicht,  an'  he  hadna 
€neugh  to  do  wi'  liis  keeperin'  to  mak'  him 
steady  by  force  o'  gude  hard  wark.  Then 
there  was  thon  auld  harridan  Marion — Gude 
forgie  me  for  sayin'  sae,  an'  her  i'  trouble — 
but  whae's.  fau't  is't  but  her  ain  that  her  son 
is  i'  sic  a  plight  the  day  ?  Ay,  puir  Dick — 
ay,  puir  Dick  !  " 

Gradually  silence  fell  upon  all  as  they 
rambled  on.  Height  after  height  was  gained, 
nook  after  nook  was  scoured.  Must  they 
have  to  acknowledge  a  second  failure  ? 
Would  it  be  necessary  to  descend  themselves 
for  fear  of  being  entrapped  by  the  spreading 
treacherous  fog  which  was  again  lowering 
over  the  glen  ?  A  council  was  about  to  be 
held,  but  one  in  front  held  up  his  hand  and 
looked  back. 

They  knew  what  he  meant.  He  pointed, 
and  they  too  saw.  They  had  found  him  for 
.whom  they  were  seeking, — and  perchance  not 
him,  but  It. 

CHAPTER   XXV. CONCLUSION. 

And  how  was  it  then,  that  after  all  this 
terrible  time,  only  a  few  brief  months  after, 
we  again  behold  the  widow's  son  in  the  land 
of  the  living,  still  at  Castle  Aird,  and  still 
inhabiting  the  little  cottage  on  the  plateau  ? 
It  is  the  mother  and  not  the  son  ^  who  has 
passed  away  from  the  earth,  and  somehow, 
though  Dick  goes  about  soberly  and  in 
mourning — lame  too,  for  the  leg  he  broke  in 
his  fall  from  the  heights  will  never  be  good 
for  much  again — yet,  somehow,  his  poor 
pale  face  is  not  altogether  sad,  nor  has 
his  home  an  uncared-for,  neglected  appear- 
ance. 

Ah,  Dick  has  learned  his  lesson  at  last. 
VvHien  he  lay  moaning  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cliffs — a  poor  dozen  feet  or  so  high,  so  entirely 
had  he  been  cheated  by  the  merciful  clouds 
—  when  he  found  his  design  frustrated, 
and  was  compelled  to  wait,  anguished  in 
body  and  writhing  in  mental  torture  all 
through  the  long  hours  of  the  night,  and  on 


and  on  throughout  the  succeeding  day  till 
evening  came  again— when  he  had  to  face  a 
death  of  starvation,  or,  as  the  only  alternative, 
a  death  by  violence — then  out  of  the  depths 
of  his  despair  arose  at  length  the  sinner's 
cry. 

Shall  we  go  on?  Shall  we  picture  the 
devils  who  tormented  him,  the  ministering 
spirits  who  drew  nigh  unto  him?  It  is  not  our 
province.  We  may  not  say  more  on  so 
sacred  and  solemn  a  subject. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  sufferer  was  found, 
and  Dick  learned  that  he  was  still  innocent  in 
the  eye  of  man  of  his  brother's  blood,  it  was 
not  till  then  that  the  poor  wanderer  dared  to 
hope  that  his,  even  his  guilty  stains  might  be 
washed  away  by  the  blood  of  Christ. 

He  was  laid  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  and  in 
the  long  days  of  leisure  and  long  nights  of 
tossing  weariness  which  followed,  he  had  time 
to  think.  He  tried  to  lead  his  poor  parent 
to  repentance  also,  and  to  have  some  measure 
of  hope  in  her  death. 

And  then  at  length  Dick  grew  well  again. 
But  it  was  found  that  his  walking  days 
were  over,  and  what  was  now  to  be  done  ? 
An  excellent  idea  struck  Lord  Gait,  always 
the  most  considerate  of  masters,  and  that  was 
to  attach  to  the  cottage  a  joiner's  bench  and 
workshop.  Dick  Netherby  had  on  several 
occasions  shown  mechanical  skill — everyone 
about  felt  the  need  of  a  local  carpenter — the 
thing  was  done  in  a  trice. 

Then  how  about  Nancy?  It  fell  out,  one 
summer  evening  about  three  months  after 
our  hero  was  out  and  about  again,  that  whilst 
Dick  was  busy  plying  his  new  trade,  whistling 
over  his  bench,  and  stopping  every  now  and 
then  to  wipe  his  forehead — wet  with  honest 
toil — or  perhaps  to  give  a  passing  sigh  to  the 
thought  of  his  poor  dead  mother,  or  of  his 
own  dearer  lost  love, — it  chanced,  we  say,  that 
looking  up  in  the  soft  evening  light,  whom 
should  he  behold  coming  towards  him  but 
bonnie  Nancy  Irvine  herself,  and  by  her  side 
the  worthy,  homely  Meg. 

Meg  knew  all  about  Dick's  love-story. 
How  was  this  ? 

Why,  to  be  sure,  Nancy  had  told  her — 
Nancy,  who  had  known  the  McClintocks 
long  ago,  and  had  spoken  of  them  to  young 
Netherby  in  Glasgow,  but  had  learned  to 
drop  the  subject :  he  had  not  cared  for  it,  she 
saw.  However,  one  must  take  one's  oppor- 
tunities as  they  ofter,  and  with  her  whole 
heart  now  gone  out  towards  her  rejected 
lover,  whose  repentance  and  reformation  were 
known  to  be  sincere  and  abiding,  and  with 
no   other   way  of  reconciliation    open,    the 
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McClintocks'  friendship    made  an  excellent 
stepping-stone. 

So  to  the  Home  Farm  came  Nancy, 
demure  and  innocent  to  all  outward  appear- 
ance, but  very  soon  her  secret  was  let  slip. 
Meg  knew  for  what  she  had  brought  her 
rival  up  the  forester's  walk,  and  across  the 
little  plateau    wlicre    Dick   was    sure    to   be 


found  at  work.     She  left  the  two  together 
there  ;  she  was  wanted  at  home,  she  said. 

"God  bless  her!"  murmured  poor  Dick, 
looking  with  moist  eyes  after  the  retreating 
figure,  which  was  soon  lost  among  the  tre-cr,. 
"God  bless  her  and  forgive  me  !  "  Then  h-,- 
took  the  hand  that  was  half  held  out, 
"  Nancy,  will  you  forgive  me  too  ?  " 


THE    END. 


THE   QUEEN'S  WREATH   ON   THE 
PRESIDENT'S  BIER. 

BV   THE   AUTHOIi    OF    'CHRONICLES   O?    THE    SCHoXBERG-COTTA    FAMILY." 

S^ituniay  Nlgltt,  Scptemhcr  Z\,  lS8l. 

O  TILL  westward  through  the  night  in  silence  sweeping, 
^-^     Wife  of  a  hero  watching  by  thy  dead. 
On  through  a  nation,  silent,  roimd  thee  weeping — 
Thoii  w-eepest  jwt  until  thy  ta';k  be  sped  ! 

They  meet  thee  still  in  city  after  city 

To  honour  and  to  mourn  their  dead  and  thine, 

With  bared  heads,  kneeling,  hushed  in  awe  and  pity,. 
For  crime  inhuman  met  witli  grace  Divine: 

Saluting  always,  with  restrained  emotion, 

One  bier,  and  on  it  laid  one  funeral  wreatli, 
jcSorne  from  the  iVIotherdand  beyond  the  ocean  \- 

The  liand  of  Love  above  the  hand  of  Death. 

All  hearts  thus  owning  as  with  one  pulse  beating, 

Goodness  and  truth,  the   eternal  and  unseen  ; 
The  hearts  of  two  great  kindred  nations  meeting 

Through  the  true  heart  of  one  true,  widowed  Queen. 
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Oh,  Queen  !  'tis  not  thy  crown  of  empire  only, 
Thy  crown  of  sorrow  hallows  thee  to  this  ! 

And  thou,  last  stricken,  fear  not  to  be  lonely. 
Since  of  such  woe  is  born  earth's  savin";  bliss. 

Once  more  "  the  veil  grows  thin  "  tlie  licavens  effacing,* 
One  triumph  more  through  paths  in  anguish  trotl ; 

Two  nations  through  two  women's  Iicarts  embracing, 
One  people  bowing  low  before  one  God. 

*  AlIuJiriK'  to  President  Garfu-.ld's  speech  on  adjourning  Congress  after 
President  Lincoln's  assassination. 
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THE  JOURNEY  TO  EMMAUS. 

By  the  Late  ARCH  [BALD  WATSON,  D.D.,  One  of  Her  Majesty's  Chaplains. 
N    the   brief  account    which    is    given    of 


these  two  men  who  journeyed  between 
Jerusalem  and  Emmaus  on  that  memorable 
day,  we  read  the  experience  of  other  lives  than 
theirs. 

I.  There  is  an  illustration  given  to  us 
here  of  a  fact  or  principle  which  is  of  almost 
universal  application  in  the  spiritual  life, 
1  mean  the  sense  of  disappointment  and 
depression  which  is  felt  at  periods  of  great 
change  in  our  religious  history.  These  two 
men  had  arrived  at  such  a  period  ;  they  are 
passing  from  one  kind  of  religious  faith  and 
hope  to  another  ;  their  old  faith  has  failed 
them,  and  as  yet  no  new  faith  has  come  in 
its  room.  They  had  known  Christ  after  the 
flesh,  and  they  have  ceased  to  believe  in  Him 
according  to  their  former  knowledge,  but  the 
truer  and  higher  estimate  of  Christ  has  not 
yet  dawned  on  them ;  and  though  they  are 
in  a  transition  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  stage 
of  religious  life,  the  transition  is  a  very  pain- 
ful one,  as  appears  by  the  question  which 
Jesus  puts  to  them,  "  What  manner  of  com- 
munication .are  these  that  ye  have  one  to 
another,  as  ye  walk,  and  are  sad  ?  " 

The  change  which  was  passing  over  them 
was  very  marked  and  deep.  "  We  trusted," 
they  said,  "  that  it  had  been  he  which  should 
have  redeemed  Israel,"  and  so  far  as  the  words 
went  they  were  right,  and  the  words  were  to 
remain  true,  but  every  thought  in  their  minds 
which  the  words  suggested  was  to  be  changed, 
and  they  were  to  have  new  thoughts  for  the  old 
words.  The  Israel  which  was  to  be  redeemed 
was  not  tlie  ancient  and  limited  race  which 
dwelt  in  Palestine,  but  the  human  race  with 
the  wall  of  separation  broken  down.  And 
they  were  to  have  new  and  larger  thoughts 
of  the  redemption  which  Jesus  was  to  accom- 
plish. They  had  thought  of  a  national  redemp- 


tion, a  release  from  the  oppression  of  the 
Roman  tax-gatherer  and  from  the  sightof  the 
Roman  legions,  when  they  supposed  it  was 
Jesus  who  was  to  redeem  Israel,  and  they  came 
to  learn  that  Christ  had  come  to  redeem  them 
from  their  vain  conversation  received  by 
tradition  from  their  fathers.  And  even  their 
thoughts  of  Christ's  person  were  to  be  modi- 
fied and  changetl.  They  could  not  tliink  of 
Him  as  one  who  was  to  suffer  and  die,  and 
when  death  did  come  their  whole  ideas  of 
Christ  were  destroyed,  their  faith  in  Him 
was  completely  overthrown.  All  tliat  they 
had  looked  for  had  turned  out  a  delusion. 
They  had  ceased  to  believe  in  Him  as  the 
Redeemer  of  Israel  in  the  old  meaning  of  the 
words,  and  they  have  not  yet  found  the  new 
meaning.  No  wonder  there  was  sadness  on 
their  faces,  for  there  is  no  deeper  sorrow  in 
the  world  than  the  sorrow  which  comes  of 
feeling  our  standing  ground  in  religion  sink- 
ing under  our  feet.  As  long  as  a  man  has 
within  him  a  foundation  for  his  faith,  he  has 
something  to  fall  back  upon.  He  has  a  life' 
of  his  own,  which  cannot  be  touched,  and 
which  is  his  in  misfortune  and  loss  ;  but  if 
this  foundation  is  destroyed,  what  can  he 
do?  If  he  feels  himself  robbed  of  his 
treasure,  v.here  can  he  go  or  whither  can  he 
turn  his  eves? 

Such  a  state  of  mind  is  not  uncommon. 
There  come  times  in  the  life  of  every  one 
when  a  man  feels  as  if  he  had  outgrown  his 
faith  ;  and  as  yet  he  has  not  been  clothed 
with  a  better  faith.  He  is  passing  from  one 
phase  of  his  inner  history  to  another.  The 
faith  of  his  childhood  is  melting  away  before 
the  opening  years  of  manhood  ;  he  cannot 
be  content  with  the  visions  of  younger  years, 
and  with  the  thoughts  whicli  used  to  fill  his 
mind.      The   .material    and    childlike   ideas 
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which  he  had  are  fading  before  the  rising 
light  of  reason  and  experience  and  insight 
i'lito  things.  He  has  ceased  to  speak  as  a 
child,  to  understand  as  a  child,  to  think  as  a 
child  ;  but  he  has  not  yet  come  to  under- 
stand or  think  as  a  man.  Old  things  are 
passed  away,  but  the  new  have  not  yet  come. 
The  stars  are  dying  out  of  heaven,  but  the 
sun  has  not  arisen,  and  he  has  neither  the 
lesser  nor  the  greater  light  to  guide  him. 

In  such  transition  periods  men  sometimes 
have  recourse  to  the  facts  and  truths  which 
used  in  other  days  to  give  them  strength;  but 
it  is  of  no  use  ;  it  does  them  no  good.  They 
■cannot  go  back  any  more  than  these  two 
disciples :  the)'^  cannot  put  artificial  life  into 
dead  forms ;  they  cannot  put  new  wine  into 
old  bottles ;  they  cannot  supply  the  want 
which  they  feel  so  deeply  by  resorting  to 
remedies  which  belonged  to  another  era  of 
their  life.  Each  new  period  of  spiritual  growth 
demands  its  own  sustenance.  Babes  and 
men  must  be  differently  nourished,  and  the 
great  fact  must  be  recognised,  that  as  the 
spiritual  life  advances  it  must  have  fresh 
sources  from  which  to  draw. 

It  takes  some  time  to  reconcile  us  to  the 
changes  which  thus  come  upon  the  spirit.  It 
takes  some  time  before  we  can  believe  it 
possible  that  the  old  faith  has  been  buried, 
only  to  rise  again  with  greater  life  than  ever, 
and  to  gather  fresh  strength.  But  so  it  is. 
The  misery  of  this  transition  period  is  only 
for  a  time.  Have  faith  in  God  :  and  do 
not  suppose  that  religion  is  gone,  when 
certain  hopes  and  notions  touching  it  are 
gone.  The  time  shall  come  when  we  shall 
understand  "  what  the  rising  from  the  dead 
means." 

2.  We  grow  into  the  knowledge  of  men,  and 
so  into  the  meaning  of  their  words  and  lives. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  growth 
of  the  disciples  into  the  meaning  of  Christ's 
teaching,  and  of  Christ's  character  after  His 
departure  from  the  world.  When  He  was 
with  them  they  saw  Him,  they  heard  Him, 
they  loved  Him,  they  obeyed  Him,  they  gave 
up  much  for  Him — some  of  them  gave  up 
everything,  and  yet  they  did  not  understand 
Him.  It  was  not  that  His  words  were  unin- 
telligible or  ambiguous,  but  because  there  was 
a  difference  of  spirit  between  Him  and  them 
v.'hich  rendered  his  meaning  obscure.  In 
listening  to  His  words  they  were  really  not 
listening  to  I/vn,  but  to  tliemselvcs  ;  they  v/ere 
interpreting  His  teaching  through  their  own 
thoughts  and  habits  of  life — through  their 
expectations  and  prejudices,  and  so  it  hap- 
pened that  the  simplest  truths  were  miscon- 


ceived and  the  plainest  words  set  aside.  All 
that  Christ  was  wont  to  speak  of  in  regard  to 
His  sufferings  and  death  was  left  out  of  sight. 
It  was  passed  by  as  something  which  had  no 
bearing  upon  His  life  and  history.  And  His 
disciples  heard  it  as  if  they  heard  it  not.  It 
was  only  when  they  began,  long  after,  to 
understand  Himself  that  they  remembered 
His  words.  "When  sympathy  between  them- 
selves and  Him  whom  they  had  known  so 
long  began  to  strengthen,  they  saw  in  His 
teaching  what  they  had  never  seen  before ; 
they  felt  it^  power,  they  learned  to  know  its 
true  meaning,  and  to  grow  into  His  words  as 
they  grew  into  Himself.  The  nearer  they 
came  to  His  mind  the  more  near  they  came 
to  His  language,  and  the  more  direct  was 
the  communication  between  it  and  their 
understandings. 

We  are  all  accustomed  to  this  fact  in  the 
ordinary  experience  of  our  daily  life  and  his- 
tory. There  are  men  with  whose  works 
and  thoughts  we  are  familiar,  and  yet  it  is 
only  years  afterwards  that  we  perceive  the 
real  meaning  of  what  they  do  and  say.  We 
grow  into  their  written  and  spoken  words  as 
we  approach  their  standing  in  years,  or  ex- 
perience, or  intellect.  We  see  more  than  we 
once  saw,  simply  because  by  the  growth  of 
time  and  events  we  are  standing  nearer  the 
point  where  they  stood,  and  are  looking  abroad 
on  nature  and  on  human  life  from  their  posi- 
tion. With  living  men  we  sometimes  think 
it  is  they  who  are  changing,  and  that  the}' 
are  learning  better  how  to  speak  and  deal 
with  us ;  and  so  far  there  is  doubtless  a 
foundation  for  sach  a  thought,  for  there  is  a 
ripening  of  their  minds  too,  but  all  the  while 
the  great  change  is  not  in  them  so  much  as 
in  ourselves.  In  the  case  of  written  words, 
and  of  the  acts  and  words  of  those  who  have 
passed  away,  this  experience  of  our  growth 
by  sympathy  is  all  the  more  distinct  and  out- 
standing. The  child  and  boy  looks  on  his 
father's  face,  and  hears  his  father's  words  in 
some  moment  of  anxiety  and  sorrow,  and 
he  seems  to  himself  to  comprehend  them,  but 
he  is  only  touching  the  surface  of  a  deep  sea 
of  trouble  and  care.  Long  years  afterwards, 
when  he  is  himself  overtaken  by  some  similar  , 
cause  of  suffering,  the  memory  of  the  wrinkled  . 
brow  and  the  tone  of  feeling  awakens  his 
sympathy,  and  he  reads  anew  the  story  which 
he  had  read  before,  but  not  understood  till 
now.  If  one  studies  the  production  of  one 
of  our  great  writers  in  boyhood,  and  then  in 
mature  manhood,  it  looks  as  if  it  were  the 
book  that  had  changed ;  it  is  the  reader. 
He  looks  on  it  with  new  eyes,  with  new  ex- 
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periences,  with  new  sympathies.  It  takes 
long  to  learn  the  world  or  man.  It  takes 
many  men  to  know  one  good  or  great  man. 
Like  nature  he  can  bear  to  be  looked  on  by 
hundreds,  who  are  all  looking  at  something 
different — something  with  which  they  sympa- 
thize, and  without  sympathy  they  can  see 
nothing. 

It  was  with  such  a  thought  in  his  mind  that 
tlie  Apostle  prayed  for  the  Ephesian  Church, 
"  that  Christ  might  dwell  in  their  hearts  by 
faith  ;  that  they,  being  rooted  and  grounded 
in  love,  might  be  able  to  comprehend  with 
all  saints  what  was  the  breadth,  and  length, 
and  depth,  and  height;  and  might  know  the 
love  of  Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge,  that 
they  might  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of 
God."  (Eph.  iii.  17 — 19.)  Affection,  sym- 
pathy, oneness  of  heart  and  mind  with  Christ 
is  needed  to  know  His  truth.  We  can  see 
His  words  aright  only  if  we  have  the  gift  of 
insight  into  His  life. 

This  essential  requisite  for  the  knowing  of 
truth  and  of  good  men  is  often  the  cause  of 
regret.  It  is  sad  to  tliink  how  men  have 
to  be  removed  from  us  in  order  to  be 
understood  aright.  It  requires  us  to  take  a 
journey  of  ten  or  thirty  or  fifty  years  to  see 
what  was  before  our  eyes,  and  which  we  could 
not  see  when  it  was  there ;  and  by  the  time 
we  have  come  to  understand  those  whom  we 
often  saw  and  heard,  their  voice  is  silent, 
and  the  eye  is  closed.  It  is  among  the 
bitterest  memories  of  Hfe,  and  as  we  draw 
near  the  dark  margin  the  memory  grows 
more  bitter,  that  we  lived  and  moved  in  the 
presence  of  men  whose  fellowship  we  never 
learned  to  love  and  prize  aright.  To  think 
that,  when  the  light  of  kindliness  and  truth 
and  intelligence  was  shining  on  us,  we  did 
not  feel  its  warmth  or  power.  To  think 
that  in  our  early  home,  or  during  our  years 
of  greater  ripeness,  there  were  among  us 
living  souls  worth  loving,  worth  learning  to 
know,  and  that  the  gulf  between  them  and 
ourselves  was  so  wide  that  we  never  learned 
to  love  or  know  them  ;  and  that  we  attained 
only  to  some  measure  of  sympathy  with  them 
when  nothing  remained  of  them  but  the 
memory.  It  is  enough  to  make  us  turn 
with  eagerness  to  what  is  left  us,  and  to  ask 
whether  there  be  yet  some  truth  in  life  we 
can  learn,  some  living  mind  and  heart  we  can 
gaze  on  and  understand,  some  presence  of 
goodness  and  purity  which  we  can  value 
better  before  it  vanishes  out  of  our  sight. 

And  if  our  experience  tells  us  that  this 
want  of  sympathy  is  the  explanation  of  much 
of  our  loss  with  human  goodness  and  truth, 


may  it  not  suggest  to  us  an  explanation  of 
our  loss  or  missing  of  Divine  truth?  We 
lose  much,  not  because  it  is  far  away,  but 
because  our  hearts  and  interests  are  else- 
where. The  truth  comes  in  best  through  a 
pure  heart  ;  and  it  is  shut  out  by  selfishness, 
pride,  earthliness.  ''  He  that  loveth  not 
knoweth  not  God."  And  our  surest  aid  to 
reach  and  hold  the  truth  is  to  abide  in  it  in 
spirit. 

3.  I  notice  another  fact  or  general  principle 
which  finds  expression  in  this  remarkable 
incident,  viz.  that  whilst  truth,  and  the 
source  of  truth,  are  ever  side  by  side,  men 
may  feel  the  influence  of  the  truth  without 
knowing  whence  it  comes.  These  two  men 
had  a  Divine  companionship,  and  yet  they 
did  not  recognise  it !  But  even  while  they 
did  not  recognise  Christ,  they  were  being 
put  in  possession  of  the  truth  they  were  in 
search  of.  "  Did  not  our  heart  burn  within 
us,  while  He  talked  with  us  by  the  way,  and 
while  ITe  opened  to  us  the  Scriptures  ?"  This 
living  fire  which  was  kindled  in  their  hearts 
derived  all  its  warmth  from  His  living  words 
of  truth,  and  yet  they  knew  nothing  more 
than  the  power  of  truth.  They  felt  the 
presence  of  a  living  Teacher  without  knowing 
that  it  was  His  presence ;  order  and  meaning 
sprang  up  where  all  was  disorder  and  mys- 
tery ;  that  was  all  they  knew.  Their  hearts 
burned  with  the  opening  of  Scripture,  Apart 
from  knowing  or  being  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  Jesus  Christ,  their  hearts  burned 
wdthin  them  by  the  way. 

We  often  wish  we  had  some  living  Divine 
presence  to  whom  we  could  unfold  our 
wishes,  and  to  whom  we  might  put  our 
questions.  And  yet  we  might  not  know  that 
presence,  and  might  not  recognise  it  even  if 
it  were  before  us,  and  after  all  we  might 
have  really  all  we  needed.  A  living  person 
for  our  teacher  whom  we  could  see  and  trust 
would,  we  imagine,  be  an  infinite  gain.  And 
so  it  is  in  certain  stages  of  our  religious  train- 
ing ;  and  with  most  persons  it  is  a  necessity 
out  of  which  they  never  rise.  A  child  has 
the  living  voice  of  parent  and  instructor,  and 
so  long  as  he  is  a  child  he  hangs  on  the  out- 
ward and  visible  teacher.  And  with  the 
great  majority  of  persons  in  all  periods  of 
their  Hfe  there  is  more  or  less  of  dependence 
on  the  individual  teacher  or  author.  They 
know  the  man,  the  human  voice,  better  than 
the  truth  itself  or  the  voice  of  truth,  and 
before  they  accept  anything  they  ask  who 
said  it.  They  are  moved  to  sorrow  or  pity, 
to  earnestness  or  energy,  to  acts  of  kindness, 
to  deeds   of  nobleness,  by  the  living   man 
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whom  they  see  and  in  whom  they  confide  ; 
they  give  up  their  faith  to  his  words  of 
assurance,  or  they  withhold  their  assent  ac- 
cording to  his  dictation]  they  attach  great  or 
little  importance  to  arguments  and  expostu- 
lations and  warnings,  not  in  proportion  to 
the  weight  of  the  arguments  and  reasonings, 
but  in  proportion  to  their  faith  in  the  author 
or  teacher  whom  they  know  and  trust.  And 
as  things  are  (and  for  aught  we  see  such  a 
state  of  things  must  last  long  yet)  we  must 
make  the  best  we  can  of  such  a  state  of  things 
to  train  men  to  hear  not  the  human  voice 
and  to  recognise  the  human  style,  but  to  hear 
the  voice  of  truth  and  to  recognise  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Spirit  of  God.  But  while  there 
are  thousands  who  only  listen  to  the  sound 
they  know,  there  are  still  many  who  strive 
to  ])ierce  through  the  earthly  to  catch  the 
heavenly,  and  who  seek  after  God  if  haply 
they  may  find  Him.  There  are  many  more 
who  only  discover  that  they  have  had  a 
Divine  teaching  after  they  have  learned  the 
truth. 

We  can  all  remember,  I  dare  say,  some 
occasion  on  which  the  scales  fell  from  our 
eyes  in  regard  to  some  truth  we  were  in 
search  of.  Our  hearts  have  often  burned 
within  us  under  the  quickening  influence  of 
truth  ;  the  hour  of  sadness  and  perplexity  has 
passed  more  easily,  relieved,  as  it  were,  by 
the  opening  up  of  light  in  darkness.  We  did 
not  think  at  the  moment  of  the  cause  of  our 
pleasure  or  relief  ;  but  in  such  a  time  we 
could  not  have  had  a  more  satisfactory  proof 
of  the  nearness  of  a  Divine  Teacher  to  us, 
even  had  we  been  told  that  He  was  beside 
us. 

How  little  we  have  thought  of  the  Divine 
Presence  when  within  our  hearts  His  spirit 
was  moving  us  !  When  in  the  hour  of  temp- 
tation there  rose  up  within  us  a  voice  mightier 
than  the  voice  of  sin,  and  forced  us  to  hear 
and  obey,  we  knew  not  that  it  was  any  other 
voice  than  our  own.  How  often  again  has 
the  voice  of  truth  guided  us  to  some  living 
spring  in  a  desert  country,  and  opened  our 
eyes,  as  the  angel  did  to  Hagar,  to  find  re- 
freshing life  to  our  soul !  Whose  voice  was 
that  ?  not  our  own  surely,  but  the  voice  of 
Him  who  made  us.  Wherever  the  truth 
comes,  and  in  whatever  shape,  we  may  judge 
that  the  Author  of  Truth  is  not  far  away. 
Christ's  voice,  the  voice  of  God,  leaches  us 
through  friend,  and  brother,  and  teacher, 
through  the  promptings  of  conscience,  through 
the  calm  reflections  of  the  heart,  through  the 
suggestions  of  companions,  and  by  other 
channels  which  v/e  never  dreamt  of. 


"  It  is  expedient  for  you,"  said  Christ, 
"  that  I  go  away,  for  if  I  go  not  away,  the 
Comforter  will  not  come  to  you."  The 
spiritual  training  of  men's  souls  is  the  highest 
training  they  can  have  ;  to  know  the  voice 
of  God,  the  voice  of  Christ,  the  voice  of 
truth,  no  matter  from  whose  lips  it  seems  to 
come,  is  the  highest  learning.  It  is  not  the 
discovery  of  Christ  that  makes  Christ  :  the 
opening  of  the  eye  does  not  create  the  sun  ; 
and  so  discovery  of  a  living  Christ  at  our 
table,  in  our  labour,  on  our  journeys,  in  our 
streets,  in  our  inward  musings,  would  not  be 
the  bringing  of  Christ  there  if  He  is  not  there 
already.  We  have  just  as  much  of  the  pre- 
sence of  Christ  as  we  have  of  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  the  spirit  of  His  influence  and  life. 
With  that  we  have  to  rest  satisfied.  Be  what 
He  was,  and  we  have  Him  near  us.  "  Where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my 
name,  there  am  I." 

The  whole  training  of  the  individual,  and 
of  the  Church  too,  is  to  live  by  faith,  and  not 
by  sight.  The  craving  of  mankind  is  to  live 
by  sight,  and  not  by  faith.  People  want  to 
be  set  free  from  the  heavy  burden  of  thinking, 
reasoning,  believing.  The  sorest  labour  of 
thousands  is  to  reflect,  and  think,  and  decide 
for  themselves  on  spiritual  subjects,  and  on 
spiritual  grounds.  "  Show  us  a  sign,"  they 
cry,  "  What  sign  showest  thou  that  we  may 
see  and  believe  ?"  And  without  a  sign  they 
will  not  put  themselves  to  the  toil  of  thinking 
and  believing.  To  be  released  from  the  per- 
sonal effort  of  looking  at  spiritual  things  many 
men  will  give  up  their  own  judgment  and 
conscience  to  the  guidance  of  others  ;  as  if  it 
were  possible  to  comprehend  the  real  mean- 
ing of  spiritual  truth  without  personal  thought 
and  care.  Spiritual  difficulties  are  sometimes 
so  great  and  numerous  that  we  are  tempted 
to  throw  them  aside,  or  to  ask  a  visible  and 
infallible  guide  to  take  them  from  us  ;  but  the 
purpose  of  God  apparently  is  not  to  open  the 
door  of  deliverance  on  that  side.  God  is 
dealing  v/ith  us  as  spiritual  beings,  whose  life 
is  spiritual  and  Avithin  ;  and  His  preparation 
of  us  for  all  life's  work  is  by  personal  training 
of  the  soul  through  experience,  and  deep 
thought,  and  pure  feehng. 

So  it  has  been  in  the  past.  And  when 
one  looks  forward  beyond  life's  work  and 
considers  whether  for  the  great  unknown 
future  there  is  any  outward,  sure,  and  un- 
erring guitle,  the  same  truth  will  meet  us. 
We  ask  eagerly,  and  of  many,  what  can  be 
known  of  the  future  ?  We  wish  that  the 
outer  veil  could  be  lifted,  and  a  glimpse 
could  be  given  us  of  what  is  coming.     But 
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here  again  our  life  is  to  walk  by  faith,  and 
not  by  sight.  Let  us  take  with  us  those  com- 
forting thoughts  which  spring  up  within  from 
the  assurance  of  God's  faith.uhiess,  of  Christ's 
truthfulness,  and  of  the  enduring  reality  of 
what  is  spiritual,  and  u-e  may  leave  it  to  the 


future  itself  to  reveal  how  we  have  been 
living  among  companionships  which  we  little 
thought  of,  the  only  evidence  of  their  existence 
being  in  the  deep  emotions,  and  burning 
thoughts,  and  convictions  of  men  who  were 
opening  their  souls  to  understand  the  truth. 


GOOD  NIGHT. 


TT  OW  lightly  said,  how^  careless  spoken, 

■^     When  friends  depart,  with  joy  unbroken, 
And  hand  meets  hand  with  this  last  token — 
Good  night !  good  night ! 

How  slowly  said,  with  sweet  delaying, 
When  love,  for  yet  more  love,  is  praying 
And  heart  meets  heart,  while  lips  are  saying — 
Good  night  !  good  night ! 

But  tenderly,  with  what  new  meaning 
From  agony  and  anguish  gleaning, 
We  whisper,  o'er  a  sick-bed  leaning — 


Good  night 


good  night ! 


And  to  the  weary  spirit  winging 
Its  flight  beyond  all  earthly  clinging, 
Is  Death,  perchance,  an  angel  bringing 


Good  night 


Good  night ! 

HELEN    K.    WILSON. 


A  VISIT   TO   EPHESUS. 

By  J.  L.. PORTER,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Queen's  College,  Belfast. 


PART  I. 


ON  my  way  from  Palestine  to  Constanti- 
nople it  so  happened  that  I  had  a 
few  days  to  spare  at  Smyrna,  and  I  resolved 
to  spend  one  of  them  in  a  visit  to  Ephesus. 
I  had  not  been  there  since  the  discovery 
of  the  temple  of  Diana,  and  I  was 
naturally  anxious  to  inspect  the  site  and 
ruins  of  one  of  the  most  famous  build- 
ings of  antiquity.  The  visit  was  easily 
arranged,  as  Ephesus  is  only  forty-eight 
miles  from  Smyrna  by  rail.  A  party  of 
twenty-hve  ladies  and  gentlemen  was  or- 
ganized, a  special  train  engaged,  and 
leaving   Smyrna  at  six  in  the  morning,  we 


reached  Ayasolook,  the  station  for  Ephesus, 
soon  after  seven.  In  the  station  an  excellent 
breakfast  was  ready  for  us,  having  been  or- 
dered beforehand  by  telegraph.  As  the 
ruins  are  about  a  mile  distant,  and  most  of 
the  ground  rough  and  overgrown  with  thorns 
and  thistles,  we  were  advised  to  take  donkeys 
from  Smyrna.  We  found,  however,  that  this 
was  an  unnecessary  expense,  as  a  sufficient 
number  even  for  our  large  party  could  have 
been  provided  on  the  spot,  had  a  day's 
notice  been  given.  After  breakfast  we 
mounted,  and  set  out  to  explore.  It  was  a 
grand  day,  clear  and  not  too  hot,  with  just 
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Aqueduct  on  the  route  from  SmjTna  to  Ephesus. 


sufficient    wind    to    carr}^    off    the    deadly 
miasma. 

Site  of  the  City. 

The  site  of  Ephesus  is  fine.  A  rich  plain 
about  five  miles  wide,  shut  in  on  the  north, 
east,  and  south  by  picturesque  hills,  opens 
on  the  west  to  the  spacious  bay  of  Scala  Nova, 
beyond  whose  bright  waters  are  seen  on  the 


i''.phesus_and  its  Surroundings. 


left  the  heights  of  Samos,  an._  on  the  right  the 
rugged  hills  of  Chios.  The  little  river  Cayster 
winds  lazily  through  the  plain,  leaving  allu- 
vial  deposits   on  the   low  ground,  which  in 
winter   is    overflown,    and    in    summer    and 
autumn  becomes  a  pestilential  marsh.     With 
the  exception   of  the   railway  station   and  a 
j  few  mud  huts  near  it,  the  whole  plain  is  now 
uninhabited.       On     its    southern    side,    the 
rocky  ridge  of  Qoressus  rises  abruptly  to  a 
height  of  about  four  hundred  feet.     In  front 
of  the  ridge,  and    separated   from   it   by  a 
narrow   glen,   is   the   double-topped   hill   of 
Prion,  somewhat  lower  than  Coressus.     On 
and    around    Prion   stood    the   ancient  cit)-. 
Half  a  mile  to  the   north-east,  and  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  the  railway  station,  lie 
the   ruins  of  the   Temple   of  Diana.     The 
other  principal  buildings  were  ranged  along 
the  southern  and  western  slopes  of  Prion  ; 
and  at  its  base,   toward  the  bay,  were  the 
harbours  and  docks.     The  city  walls,  por- 
tions of  which  may  be  seen  here  and  there, 
appear  to  have  encircled  Prion  and  the  inner 
harbour ;  and   they  were    carried    along  the 
crest  of  Coressus,  terminating  on  the  west  in 
a  conspicuous  tower,  now  called   the   prison 
of  St.    Paul,     At    the   railway    station    is  a 
small  isolated  hill,  crowned  with  a  Saracenic 
castle.     At   its   western   base   is   a  ruinous 
juosque,  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  Church 
of  St.  John  ;  and  on  the  south,  the  brokea 
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arches  of  a  mediasval  aqueduct  run  in  a  long 
line  across  the  plain  towards  Ephesus. 

Looking  at  the  present  state  of  this  an- 
cient city,  and  reflecting  on  its  past  glory,  I 
was  deeply  impressed  with  the  aspect  of 
utter  desolation.  Many  of  the  old  cities  of 
Greece,  Egypt,  and  Syria  are  grand  in  their 
ruins.  No  one  who  has  visited  Thebes,  or 
Baalbek,  or  Palmyra,  or  who  has  stood 
under  the  portico  of  the  Parthenon,  can  ever 
forget  their  magnificence.  But  Ephesus  is 
obliterated.  Until  exhumed  by  Wood  a  few 
years  ago,  the  Temple  of  Diana  lay  buried 
and  unknown  in  the  bottom  of  a  morass  ;  and 
the  shattered  remains  of  the  other  great 
public  buildings  of  the  city — theatres,  tem- 
ples. Agora,  Stadium — are  almost  concealed 
beneath  rank  weeds  and  thickets  of  thorns. 
Nature  is  lavish  in  her  gifts ;  but  the  very 
exuberance  of  nature's  gifts  has  contributed 
to  bury  some  of  the  choicest  relics  of  ancient 
art  and  architecture.  The  deposits  left  on 
the  plain  by  the  periodical  overflow  of  the 
Cayster,  the  silting  up  of  sand  and  mud  at 
its  mouth,  and  the  growth  and  decay  of 
luxuriant  vegetation  season  after  season,  have 
covered  the  fallen  buildings  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  city  and  in  the  plain  around  it, 
and  have  greatly  changed  the  general  contour 
of  the  site.  The  Ephesus  of  Greek  art  and 
superstition,  of  Diana  and  Demetrius,  of 
St.  Paul  and  St.  John,  is  gone  for  ever. 
But  there  is  much  on  the  site  still — much  of 
fallen  grandeur,  and  much  of  traditional 
interest,  to  claim  the  attention  of  the  artist 
and  the  antiquary.  I  shall  try  to  show  my 
readers  what  I  saw  during  a  rapid  but  tolera- 
bly complete  inspection. 

Ayasolook. 

Ayasolook  is  the  name  of  the  railway 
station,  the  castle,  and  the  little  village  ad- 
joining. It  is  a  strange  Turkish  corruption 
of  the  Greek  aytos  S'eoXoyos,  "  Holy  Theo- 
logian," which  is  the  title  given  to  St.  John 
in  the  superscription  to  the  Book  of  Revela- 
tion. "  St.  John  the  Divine "  is  our  more 
familiar  appellation.  The  name  thus  serves 
to  connect  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse 
with  the  city  in  which  he  is  said  to  have 
passed  the  last  years  of  his  long  life.  The 
buildings  on  the  little  hill,  though  striking  in 
appearance,  are  without  historical  interest. 
They  consist  of  a  Turkish  castle,  and  the 
foundations  of  mosques  and  baths,  built  out 
of  the  ruins  of  Ephesus,  possibly  about  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  the  old  site  was 
abandoned  and  Ayasolook  founded  by  the 
Osmanlis. 


Mosque  of  the  Sultan,  or  Church  of 
St.  John. 

The  large  mosque  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  castle  hill  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
Saracenic  architecture,  and  some  say  that  it 
occupies  the  site  of  the  Church  of  St.  John, 
in  which  the  famous  council  met  to  investi- 
gate the  Nestorian  heresy.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  building  deserves  a  visit.  One  ot 
the  minarets  still  retains  a  portion  of  its 
coating  of  glazed  tiles,  showing  how  brilliant 
the  whole  must  have  looked  when  perfect. 
The  Arabic  inscriptions  over  the  gates  are 
very  fine  in  their  exquisitely  interlaced  cali- 
graphy,  reminding  one  of  those  on  the 
mosques  of  Cairo  and  Damascus.  The  pul- 
pit, now  unfortunately  a  heap  of  ruins,  m.ust 
have  been  singularly  rich  in  mosaics  and 
Arabesque  carvingSi  The  columns  of  the 
interior  were  evidently  rifled  from  buildings 
of  the  Greek  age. 

Temple  of  Diana. 

Descending  a  few  hundred  yards  towards 
the  south-west  I  reached  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Diana.  My  first  feeling  on  seeing 
all  that  remains  of  one  of  the  most  renowned 
temples  of  the  ancient  world,  was  bitter  dis- 
appointment. The  temples  of  Athens,  Co- 
rinth, Sunium,  ^gina,  are  magnificent  in 
their  ruins.  Their  sites  were  admirably 
chosen  to  display  to  the  best  advantage 
their  symmetry  and  beauty.  Their  architects- 
seem  to  have  understood  that  the  Greek 
style  requires  a  commanding  position.  Hence 
they  selected  in  each  case  an  eminence ;  and, 
in  addition,  they  raised  the  building  on  a 
massive  stylobate,  to  give  it  the  requisite 
altitude.  The  temple  of  Diana,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  built  in  a  depressed  section  of  the 
plain.  In  such  a  situation,  much  of  its  im- 
posing appearance  must  have  been  lost.  Had 
it  stood  on  the  top  of  Mount  Prion,  or  on  the 
hill  of  Ayasolook,  its  ruins  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  remained  to  this  day,  rivalling 
the  Parthenon  in  grandeur.  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  marshy  site  was  chosen  to  pro- 
tect the  temple  against  the  effects  of  earth- 
quakes, which  are  so  destructive  in  this  region. 

Discovery  of  the  Site. 

Sunk  in  a  morass,  and  covered  to  a  depth 
of  nearly  twenty  feet  by  alluvial  deposits,  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  remained  unknown  for 
many  centuries.  The  narrative  of  their  dis- 
covery by  Mr.  Wood  has  much  of  the  cha- 
racter and  interest  of  a  romance.  He  began 
his  explorations,  as  he  tells  us,  without  funds 
and  without  friends,  at  least,  such  friends  as 
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could  aid  in  an  undertaking  so  expensive, 
and  it  was  only  by  the  expenditure  of  the  small 
sums  he  could  himself  spare  that  he  was 
able  to  carry  on  his  excavations.  Before  his 
.time,  antiquaries  generally  had  located  the 
temple  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  city,  close 
to  the  harbour ;  but  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  locality,  nor  did  he  accept  the 
arguments  by  which  attempts  were  made  to 
support  the  theory.  While  examining  the 
theatre,  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  discover 
an  inscription  which  gave  a  clue  to  the 
true  site.  It  stated  that  processions  from 
the  temple  entered  the  city  by  the  Magnesian 
gate,  and  returned  through  the  Coressian 
gate.  The  building,  therefore,  stood  outside 
the  city,  and  apparently  at  the  junction  of 
two  roads,  one  of  which  led  to  the  Magnesian, 
the  other  to  the  Coressian  gate.  Those 
gates  Wood  sought  and  found.  The  roads 
leading  from  them  he  traced  ;  and  in  April, 
1S69,  he  "struck  upon  the  angle  of  the 
peribolos  (external  enclosure  of  the  temple) 
just  where  it  might  have  been  expected." 
There  also  he  found  on  the  angle  an  inscrip- 
tion to  the  effect  that  the  Emperor  Augustus 
had  rebuilt  this  wall  round  the  temple  of  the 
goddess  Diana.  The  site  being  thus  deter- 
mined, Wood  followed  up  his  labours  with 
renev.'ed  energy ;  and  success  secured  him 
influential  friends  in  England.  Drums  of 
columns,  some  sculptured,  and  one  /;/  silii, 


marble  pavements,  and  poitions  of  the  cella 
walls,  were  in  succession  laid  bare.  The 
discovery  created  intense  interest  ovei 
Europe.  "  When  the  site  had  been  com- 
pletely cleared,''  says  Wood,  "  and  the 
measurements  taken,  the  temple  was  found 
to  be  of  the  Ionic  order,  having  eight 
columns  in  front,  and  two  ranks  of  columns 
on  the  flanks.  One  hundred  of  these 
columns,  which  were  6  ft.  in  diameter  and 
nearly  60  ft.  Irigh,  surrounded  the  cella; 
thirty-six  of  the  columns  were  sculptured,  and 
five  examples  of  these  were  found  on  the  site. 
The  temple  measured  164  ft.  by  343  ft.,  and  it 
was  raised  9  ft.  5  in.  from  the  surrounding 
pavement."  It  thus  exceeded  in  size,  as  it  did 
in  splendour,  all  the  temples  of  Greece.  The 
Parthenon  measured  only  loi  ft.  by  228  ft. 
The  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Baalbek  ap- 
proached nearest  it,  being  160  ft.  wide  by 
290  ft.  long ;  and  its  columns  were  even 
larger  than  those  of  the  Temple  of  Diana, 
being  7  ft.  3  in.  diameter,  and  75  ft.  high. 

The  sculptures  on  the  shafts  of  the  columns 
are  life-size  and  finely  modelled.  On  one  are 
six  figures,  three  of  which  appear  to  represent 
Hermes,  Victory,  and  Hera.  On  a  pilaster 
is  a  female  struggling  with  Elercules.  The 
artists  seem  to  have  taken  their  subjects 
from  the  myths  connected  with  the  early 
traditions  of  Ephesus.  A  number  of  the 
sculptured  drums,  with  other  beautiful  frag- 
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ments  from  the  temple,  may  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum.  St.  Paul,  during  his  resi- 
dence in  the  city,  could  not  fail  to  be  deeply 
impressed  with  the  grandeur  of  the  archi- 
tecture and  the  gorgeousness  of  the  decora- 
tions and  furniture.  Some  of  the  most 
effective  imagery  in  his  Epistles  was  evidently 
suggested  by  the  display  around  him.  (See, 
for  example,  i  Cor.  iii.  9,  16,  17;  vi.  19. 
This  Epistle  was  written  from  Ephesus. 
Eph.  ii.  19 — 22;  I  Tim.  iii.  15;  vi.  19;  2 
Tim.  ii.  19,  20.  The  two  Epistles  to 
Timothy  were  written  to  him  while  resident 
in  Ephesus.) 


Diana  of  the  Ephesians. 

The  origin  and  gradual  development  of 
the  worship  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  the 
story  of  her  wondrous  image  and  of  the 
temple  in  which  it  was  enshrined,  would 
form  a  most  interesting  chapter  in  the  history 
of  popular  superstitions.  I  can  only  refer 
here  to  a  few  points  which  help  more  or  less 
to  illustrate  passages  of  Scripture,  especially 
in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  and  in  the  narrative 
given  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Ephesus  was  a  Greek  city,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Asia ;  but  though  Greek  in  origin, 


General  View  of  the  Ruins  of  Ephesus,  from  ilount  Prion. 


the  general  character  of  its  inhabitants,  the 
style  and  tone  of  public  feeling,  and  the  pre- 
vailing mode  of  worship,  were  to  a  large 
extent  Oriental.  It  was  a  chief  centre  of 
Eastern  commerce;  the  sacred  games  for 
which  it  was  famous  brought  athletes  and 
multitudes  of  spectators  from  the  various 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as 
from  Greece ;  while  the  celebrity  of  the 
Ephesian  goddess,  and  the  wondrous  power 
her  mystic  idol  was  supposed  to  wield,  at- 
tracted the  superstitious  devotee  and  the  de- 
signing charlatan  from  every  country  and 
from  almost  every  sect.  Ephesus  was  the 
acknowledged  7varden  of  Diana,  as  the  coins 
of  the  city  declare.  On  them  we  find  the 
title  rewKopos  ;  and  in  the  town  clerk's  ad- 
dress to  the  people  he  makes  use  of  the 
XXII-55 


same  word : — "  What  man  is  there  that 
knoweth  not  that  the  city  of  Ephesus  is 
i/ewKo'pos,"  not  "a  worshipper"  merely,  but 
"  the  warden  of  the  great  goddess  Diana  ?  " 
(Acts  xix.  35.)  Her  shrine  and  her  image 
were  of  world-wide  celebrity.  Even  among 
the  exclusive  Jews  there  would  seem  to 
have  been  some  who  were  influenced  by  the 
prevailing  belief  in  Ephesian  charms  and  in- 
cantations. Superstition  has  always  been  a 
leading  characteristic  of  the  imaginative 
peoples  of  the  East ;  we  need  not,  therefore, 
wonder  at  the  enthusiastic  devotion  of  the 
Ephesians  to  their  goddess. 

But  what  (or  who)  was  this  famous  deity  ? 
The  inquiry  is  interesting.  The  Ephesian 
Diana  was  not.  the  goddess  so  exquisitely 
portrayed  by  Greek  artists  with  quiver  and 
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bow.  On  the  contrary,  the  image  enshrined 
in  the  temple  was  a  grotesque  monster,  re- 
sembling a  rude  Indian  fetich  rather  than 
the  beautiful  creation  of  Greek  art.  On  its 
head  was  a  kind  of  mural  crown ;  the  trunk 
was  studded  round  with  mammcs ;  while  the 
lower  part  was  a  block  of  wood  covered  with 
rudely  carved  figures  of  animals  and  mystic 
inscriptions.  This  was  the  idol  which,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  came  down  direct  from 
heaven  (Acts  xix.  35  ;  see  also 
Pliny,  H.  N.,  xvi.  79);  and 
which  was  of  such  wondrous 
sanctity  and  potency  that 
people  came  from  far  and  near 
to  pay  it  homage  and  seek  its 
aid.  Miniature  models  of  it 
in  the  precious  metals,  and 
scraps  of  inscriptions  copied 
from  it,  were  worn  as  amu- 
lets, and  supposed  to  protect 
against  all  forms  of  evil,  and 
to  secure,  besides,  for  the 
happy  possessor  all  blessings 
of  the  field,  flock,  and  family  ; 
for  Diana  was  believed  to  be 
the  primal  source  and  sole 
dispenser  of  the  productive 
powers  of  nature. 

The  manufacture  of  shrines 
and  amulets  became  in  time 
the  staple  trade  of  Ephesus, 
from  which  a  large  section  of 
the  people  got  their  wealth. 
Hence  the  uproar  raised  by 
Demetrius  the  silversmith, 
''  who  made  silver  shrines  for 
Diana,"  when  the  preaching 
of  Paul  endangered  his 
craft.  (Acts  xix.  23,  j^,)  His 
appeal  at  once  to  avarice 
and  superstition  created  a 
panic    among    the    designers 


Diana  of  Ephesus. 
(■/«  the  Mitseu77i  at  Naples.) 


{Ttyyira.1),  and  workers  (epyarai),  and  at 
length  roused  the  whole  city  (verses  24,  25, 
and  29).  It  is  probable  that  the  opposition 
of  Alexander  the  coppersmith,  which  the 
Apostle  mentions  so  pointedly  in  his  letter 
to  Timothy  (2  Tim.  iv.  14,  15),  proceeded 
from  the  same  cause. 

The  religion,  therefore,  which  St.  Paul 
encountered  at  Ephesus,  was  not  a  system  of 
refined  Greek  philosophy  or  mythology  ;  it 
was  a  dark  and  degrading 
Oriental  superstition,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  charms  and 
incantations  and  magical  rites, 
by  which  the  gods  were 
supposed  to  be  propitiated, 
diseases  cured,  evil  spirits 
exorcised,  dangers  averted, 
and  various  other  miracles 
performed  by  touch  or  mys- 
tic sign.  The  minds  of 
the  people  had  become  so 
grossly  perverted  by  these 
delusive  practices,  that  the 
Apostle  found  it  necessary  to 
adopt  a  new  mode  of  action. 
They  were  not  open  to  con- 
viction by  logical  argument,  or 
the  simple  preaching  of  the 
truth.  Hence  he  appealed  to 
Divine  power — a  power  which 
would  put  to  shame  the 
quackeries  of  magic ;  and  he 
exercised  it  in  a  way  suited 
to  the  circumstances  of  the 
place  and  the  superstitious  feel- 
ings of  the  people.  "  Special 
miracles,"  we  are  told,  were 
wrought  by  him ;  that  is, 
miracles  different  in  kind  from 
those  which  he  performed  else- 
where. 
{To  be  concluded  ?iexi  monih.) 


FOUNDERS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

By  W.  FRASER  RAE. 


ROGER    WILLIAMS. 


C  IX  months  after  Winthrop  and  his  fellow 
^  Puritans  settled  in  Massachusetts  they 
were  in  great  straits  for  food,  Tlie  supply 
Avhich  they  brought  with  them  on  landing  in 
the  early  summer  was  soon  exhausted.  They 
expected  that  a  ship  laden  with  an  additional 
store  of  provisions  from  the  motherland  would 
arrive  before    the  winter  was  far  advanced. 


This  ship,  the  Lyon,  which  sailed  from  Bristol 
on  the  ist  of  December,  1630,  under  the 
command  of  ^^■  illiam  Peirce,  had  a  very  tem- 
pestuous voyage,  and  did  not  reach  the  New 
England  coast  till  the  first  week  in  February. 
The  famished  settlers,  who  had  chiefly  sub- 
sisted on  wild-fowl  and  shell-fish,  were-glad  to 
learn  that  the  needful  stores  arrived  in  good 
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condition,and  that  they  consisted  of  flour,  peas, 
oatmeal,  beef  and  pork,  cheese,  butter,  and 
suet.  Cotton  Mather  has  preserved  a  tradi- 
tion that,  immediately  before  the  coming  of 
the  Lyon,  Governor  Winthrop  "was  distribut- 
ing the  last  handful  of  meal  in  the  barrel 
unto  a  poor  man  distressed  by  the  wolf  at 
the  door."  Scanty  and  improper  food  had 
caused  an  outbreak  of  scurvy  among  the 
pilgrims.  ]\Iany,  who  were  wasting  away 
under  this  terrible  scourge,  speedily  recovered 
their  health  after  the  lemon  juice  brought  by 
the  ship  had  been  administered  to  them. 
The  grateful  Pilgrims  held  a  solemn  day  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  timely  and  welcome 
relief  from  their  anxieties  and  privations.  A 
clergyman  who,  in  company  with  his  wife, 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  Lyon,  may  have 
attended  and  taken  part  in  the  thanksgiving 
service.  The  arrival  of  the  new-comer  is 
chronicled  by  Winthrop,  who  adds  that  he 
was  "  a  goodly  minister."  This  was  Roger 
WilHams,  whose  revered  name  is  conspicuous 
in  the  history  of  New  England  and  in  the 
annals  of  human  freedom. 

The  particulars  which  have  been  preserved 
about  the  early  life  of  Williams  are  meagre 
and  untrustworthy.  It  cannot  be  stated  with 
certainty  where  and  in  what  year  he  was  born. 
It  is  probable  that  he  was  a  Welshman  by 
birth,  that  he  entered  the  world  between  1599 
and  1603,  and  that  his  parents  were  pious 
people.  It  is  certain  that,  when  a  lad,  he 
attracted  the  notice  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who 
enabled  him  to  enter  Sutton's  Hospital,  now 
the  Charterhouse,  where  he  obtained  an  ex- 
hibition ;  that  he  became  a  pensioner  of 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  gra- 
b  duated  in  January,  1626-7.  He  took  holy 
■  orders,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
P  beneficed  clergyman  in  Lincolnshire.  Be- 
coming troubled  in  his  mind  about  the 
scriptural  character  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  finding  that  he  could  not  conscien- 
tiously remain  a  member  of  it,  he  resolved 
to  seek  in  Massachusetts  the  spiritual  inde- 

tpendence  which  Laud  would  not  permit  him 
■  to  enjoy  at  home.  He  records,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Rev.  John  Cotton,  Jun.,  that  he  might 
have  obtained  many  worldly  distinctions  had 
his  conscience  been  less  sensitive  : — "  God 
knows  what  gains  and  preferments  I  have 
refused  in  universities,  city,  country,  and 
court  in  Old  England,  and  something  in  New 
England,  &c.,  to  keep  my  soul  undefiled  in 
this  point,  and  not  to  act  with  a  doubting 
conscience."  Nor  did  he  willingly  quit  his 
native  land.  His  feehngs  on  the  occasion  of 
his  voluntary  exile  are  thus  vividly  expressed 


in  a  letter  written  by  him  to  Mrs.  Sadleir,  the 
daughter  of  his  benefactor,  Sir  Edward  Coke : 
■ — "  Truly  it  was  as  bitter  as  death  to  me 
when  Bishop  Laud  pursued  me  out  of  this 
land,  and  my  conscience  was  persuaded 
against  the  National  Church,  and  ceremonies, 
and  bishops  beyond  the  conscience  of  your 
dear  father.  I  say  it  was  as  bitter  as  death 
to  me  when  I  rode  Windsor  way,  to  take 
ship  at  Bristol,  and  saw  Stoke  House,  where 
the  blessed  man  was;  and  I  then  durst  not 
acquaint  him  with  my  conscience  and  my 
flight." 

The  Rev.  John  Wilson,  pastor  of  the  Bos- 
ton Church,  sailed  for  England  in  the  Lyon 
on  the  I  St  of  April,  1631,  to  bring  over  his 
wife.  The  congregation  having  met  together 
to  consider  how  to  supply  their  pastor's 
place  during  his  temporary  absence,  it  was 
resolved  unanimously  to  invite  Roger  Wil- 
Hams to  do  so.  After  holding  a  con- 
ference with  them,  he  found  that  they 
had  not  entirely  separated  themselves  from 
the  Church  of  England,  and  he  declined 
the  offer  on  that  ground.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  he  was  a  Nonconformist  of  a 
more  thorough-going  kind  than  any  of  the 
Massachusetts  Puritans.  The  latter  had 
dissociated  themselves  from  Avhat  they  held 
to  be  the  corruptions  of  the  Church,  whereas 
he  repudiated  the  Church  itself.  Indeed, 
Roger  Williams  represented  in  New  England 
what  has  been  styled  the  dissidence  of  dis- 
sent, and  the  protestantism  of  the  Protestant 
religion.  His  opinions  and  assertions  excited 
consternation  among  the  rulers  of  Massa- 
chusetts. To  them  it  was  an  unexpected  and 
most  painful  sensation  to  be  charged  with 
shortcomings  on  points  about  which  they 
considered  their  position  and  conduct  to  be 
logically  impregnable,  to  hear  their  zeal 
termed  lukewarmness  and  their  cherished 
principles  stigmatized  as  vain  compromises. 

Roger  Williams  had  not  sojourned  more 
than  two  months  in  Massachusetts  when  the 
Court  made  a  remarkable  protest  against  his 
views.  This  occurred  upon  Governor  Win- 
throp learning  that  the  Church  at  Salem 
desired  Williams  to  fill  the  office  of  teacher, 
which  had  become  vacant  through  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  Francis  Higginson.  A  letter 
was  written  to  Endecott,  intimating  that  the 
Court  marvelled  the  Church  at  Salem  should 
think  of  choosing  WilHams  without  confer- 
ring with  it,  and  requesting  that  nothing 
should  be  settled  till  an  interview  had  taken 
place.  The  grounds  of  objection  to  WilHams 
were  that  he  "  had  refused  to  join  with  the 
congregation  at  Boston,  because  they  woulr' 
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not  make  a  public  declaration  of  their  repen- 
tance for  having  communion  with  the  churches 
of  England,  while  they  lived  there ;  and,  be- 
sides, had  declared  his  opinion  that  the 
magistrate  might  not  punish  the  breach  of 
the  Sabbath,  nor  any  other  oftence,  as  it  was 
a  breach  of  the  first  table,"  that  is  of  the 
commandments  forbidding  idolatry,  perjury, 
blasphemy,  and  Sabbath-breaking.  No  at- 
tention was  paid  by  the  people  of  Salem  to 
this  interference  with  the  exercise  of  self- 
government  by  their  Church.  Endecott,  the 
leading  member  of  that  body,  was  a  fervent 
admirer  of  Williams,  and  imbibed  from  him  the 
opinions  which  led  to  mutilating  the  English 
flag  by  cutting  the  cross  out  of  it.  How  long 
WiUiams  remained  at  Salem,  or  what  caused 
him  to  sever  his  connexion  with  the  Church 
there,  has  not  been  determined ;  all  that  can 
be  said  with  confidence  is  that  he  migrated 
to  Plymouth  within  a  year  after  the  date  of 
the  letter  from  the  Court  and  acted  as  assis- 
tant to  the  Rev.  Ralph  Smith.  The  latter 
was  a  man  after  his  own  heart,  being  a 
thorough-going  Separatist,  and  utterly  opposed 
to  holding  fellowship  with  the  Church  of 
England.  No  other  mention  of  his  doings  at 
Plymouth  is  to  be  found  than  that  made  by 
Winthrop  in  his  journal  under  date  25th 
October,  1632.  It  is  there  narrated  how 
Winthrop,  the  Rev.  John  Wilson,  and  others 
paid  a  visit  to  the  capital  of  New  Plymouth, 
and  how  the  Governor,  "  Mr.  William  Brad- 
ford (a  very  discreet  and  grave  man),  with 
Mr.  Brewster,  the  Elder,  and  some  others, 
came  forth  and  met  them  without  the  town, 
and  conducted  them  to  the  Governor's  house, 
where  they  were  very  kindly  entertained,  and 
feasted  every  day  at  several  houses.  On  the 
Lord's  day  there  was  a  sacrament,  which  they 
did  partake  in  ;  and,  in  the  afternoon,  Mr. 
Roger  Williams  (according  to  their  custom) 
propounded  a  question,  to  which  the  pastor, 
Mr.  Smith,  spake  briefly  ;  then  Mr.  Williams 
prophesied ;  and  after  the  Governor  of  Ply- 
mouth spake  to  the  question  ;  after  him  the 
Elder ;  then  some  two  or  three  more  of  the 
congregation.  Then  the  Elder  desired  the 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  and  Mr.  Wilson 
to  speak  to  it,  which  they  did.  When  this 
was  ended,  the  Deacon,  Mr.  Fuller,  put  the 
congregation  in  mind  of  their  duty  of  contri- 
bution ;  whereupon  the  Governor  and  all  the 
rest  went  down  to  the  Deacon's  seat,  and 
put  into  the  box,  and  then  returned."  In 
explanation  of  the  statement  in  the  foregoing 
passage  that  "Mr.  Williams  prophesied,"  I 
may  add  that  this  does  not  mean  what  would 
now  be  understood  by  the  phrase,  but  simply 


that  he  preached  a  sermon.  The  passage 
has  a  value  irrespective  of  the  reference  to 
Williams ;  it  is  the  most  minute  contempo- 
rary account  now  extant  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  conducted  their 
religious  services. 

After  staying  two  years  at  Plymouth  he 
returned  to  Salem,  where  he  acted  as  assistant 
to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Skelton.  Bradford 
assigns  as  a  reason  for  Williams  leaving 
Plymouth,  that  he  had  fallen  "into  some 
strange  opinions,  and  from  opinion  to  prac- 
tice ;  which  caused  some  controversy  between 
the  Church  and  him,  and  in  the  end  some 
discontent  on  his  part,  by  occasion  whereof 
he  left  them  something  abruptly."  He  had 
impressed  Bradford  as  "  a  man  godly  and 
zealous,  having  many  precious  parts,  but  very 
unsettled  in  judgment;"  it  is  added  that 
Williams's  teaching  was  well  approved,  "for 
the  benefit  whereof  I  still  bless  God,  and  am 
thankful  to  him,  even  for  his  sharpest  admo- 
nitions and  reproofs,  so  far  as  they  agreed 
with  the  truth."  It  was  deemed  right,  how- 
ever, that  the  Church  at  Salem  should  be 
cautioned  regarding  him.  He  seems  to  have 
been  in  accord  with  the  Salem  congregation, 
for,  on  the  death  of  IMr.  Skelton,  he  was 
chosen  to  be  their  pastor. 

Before  leaving  New  Plymouth  he  had 
written  a  treatise,  which  he  laid  before  the 
Governor  and  assistants  of  that  colony,  and 
which  contained  statements  that  may  have 
induced  Bradford  to  refer  to  his  "  strange 
opinions "  in  the  passage  quoted  above. 
The  magistrates  of  Massachusetts  desiring  to 
see  this  document,  a  copy  was  submitted  to 
them  by  the  author.  It  excited  their  indig- 
nation. Three  passages  in  it  which  Winthrop 
says  gave  much  offence  are  :j  "  i,  For  that  he 
chargeth  King  James  to  have  told  a  solemn 
public  lie,  because  in  his  patent  he  blessed 
God  that  he  was  the  first  Christian  prince 
that  had  discovered  this  land  ;  2,  For  that  he 
chargeth  him  and  others  with  blasphemy  for 
calling  Europe  Christendom,  or  the  Christian 
world  ;  3,  For  that  he  did  personally  apply  to 
our  present  King,  Charles,  these  three  places 
in  the  Revelation:  xvi.  13,  14;  xvii.  12, 
13;  and  xviii.  9."  On  being  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  Court,  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
Governor  Winthrop  and  to  the  other  members 
of  the  Court,  stating  that  he  had  composed  his 
treatise  for  the  perusal  of  Governor  Bradford, 
and  that  he  would  not  have  sent  a  copy 
to  the  Court  of  Massachusetts  unless  required 
so  to  do,  and  suggesting  the  burning  of  the 
obnoxious  treatise  if  this  were  considered 
desirable.     The  result  was  that  the  matter 
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was  allowed  to  drop.  Indeed,  it  would  have 
been  a  piece  of  high-handed  tyranny  to  call 
for  a  man's  private  papers,  and  then  punish 
him  for  having  written  them.  Such  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  Charles  II. 
made  the  execution  of  Algernon  Sidney  an 
act  of  imperishable  infamy. 

Williams  was  almost  morbidly  afraid  lest 
anything  should  be  done  to  imperil  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  several  Churches.  Hence 
it  was  that,  shortly  after  returning  to  Salem, 
he  challenged  the  propriety  of  the  ministers 
meeting  fortnightly  in  each  others'  houses 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  questions  of 
interest.  His  colleague  agreed  with  him 
in  fearing  this  might  grow  in  time  "  to  a 
presbytery  or  superintendency,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  Church's  liberties."  This  protest 
was  unheeded,  being  considered  unjusti- 
fied by  anything  that  had  happened,  or  was 
likely  to  happen.  His  strictness  was  exem- 
plified in  another  way.  He  held  the  opinion 
that  it  was  both  unbecoming  and  unscriptural 
for  women  to  walk  about  without  veils,  the 
result  of  his  teaching  being  that  unveiled 
female  faces  were  as  rarely  to  be  seen  in  the 
streets  of  Salem  as  in  those  of  Constantinople. 
One  Sunday  afternoon  the  Rev.  John  Cotton, 
of  Boston,  preached  there,  and  made  the  wear- 
ing of  veils  the  subject  of  his  sermon.  He 
was  opposed  to  Williams  on  this  head.  It 
is  recorded  that  his  discourse  let  so  much 
light  into  the  understandings  of  the  women 
who  heard  it,  "that  they,  who  before  thought 
it  a  shame  to  be  seen  in  public  without  a 
veil,  were  ashamed  ever  after  to  be  covered 
v,-ith  them." 

It  was  the  lot  of  Williams  to  be  in  frequent 
conflict  with  the  governing  body  in  Massa- 
chusetts. From  the  outset  he  was  an  object 
of  suspicion  and  disHke.  It  could  scarcely 
Imve  been  otherwise,  seeing  that  he  held  and 
avowed  principles  of  religious  toleration  and 
of  spiritual  independence  which  the  fathers  of 
Massachusetts  regarded  as  heresies  that  en- 
dangered the  safety  of  the  State,  and  were  in- 
compatible with  the  existence  of  the  Church. 
In  1635  the  colony  stood  in  a  very  delicate 
relation  to  the  motherland,  the  reason  being 
that  the  authorities  in  England  were  bent 
upon  asserting  direct  jurisdiction  over  the  co- 
lonists, who  had  determined  upon  resistance. 
At  this  juncture  it  was  resolved  by  the  Court 
to  administer  an  oath  to  all  males  above  the 
age  of  twenty  who  had  resided  six  months  in 
the  colony,  and  to  expel  the  persons  who 
refused  to  take  it.  The  purport  of  the  oath 
was  to  transfer  to  the  Government  of  Massa- 
chusetts the  allegiance  which  had  previously 


been  rendered  to  the  Sovereign  of  England. 
Williams  protested  against  the  administra- 
tion of  this  oath.  He  contended,  with 
justice,  that  the  act  was  unauthorised  by 
the  charter;  but  he  was  opposed  to  the 
administration  of  oaths  by  magistrates  on 
the  ground  that  they  "ought  not  to  tender 
an  oath  to  an  unregenerate  person,  for  that 
they  thereby  have  communion  with  a  wicked 
man  in  the  worship  of  God,  and  cause  him 
to  take  the  name  of  God  in  vain."  He 
specially  disapproved  of  the  ceremony  of 
kissing  the  Bible,  and  stated  that  he  had 
submitted  to  the  loss  of  large  sums  in  Eng- 
land rather  than  take  an  oath  in  the  manner 
prescribed.  On  this  occasion  the  magis- 
trates permitted  Williams  to  triumph,  even 
though  they  took  credit  for  clearly  confuting 
him.  However,  they  punished  him  indirectly. 
His  congregation  desired  their  sanction  for 
a  grant  of  land ;  they  refused  it,  because  the 
congregation  had  chosen  Williams  to  minister 
to  them,  knowing  this  choice  to  be  displeasing 
to  the  magistrates.  The  congregation  of 
Salem  thereupon  wrote  a  letter  to  the  other 
Churches,  desiring  them  to  admonish  the 
magistrates  and  deputies  to  the  General  Court 
for  having  been  guilty  of  a  heinous  sin. 
The  supporters  of  the  magistrates  retaliated 
by  excluding  the  Salem  deputies  from  the 
General  Court. 

When  the  General  Court  met  in  July, 
1635,  Williams  appeared  before  it  in  obe- 
dience to  a  summons.  He  was  charged  with 
holding  "divers  dangerous  opinions,  viz. — 

1,  That  the  magistrates  ought  not  to  punish 
the  breach  of  the  first  table,  otherwise  than 
in  such  cases  as  did  disturb  the  civil  peace ; 

2,  That  he  ought  not  to  tender  an  oath  to  an 
unregenerate  man  ;  3,  That  a  man  ouglit  not 
to  pray  with  such,  though  wife,  child,  &c. ; 
4,  That  a  man  ought  not  to  give  thanks  after 
the  sacrament,  nor  after  meat,  «Scc."  His 
special  offence  was  the  contention  that  the 
civil  power  had  no  right  to  interfere  in 
spiritual  matters ;  that  its  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion was  over  "  the  bodies  and  goods  and 
outward  estates  of  men;"  and  that  a  magis- 
trate was  precluded  from  intermeddling  with 
questions  of  conscience  and  belief  "even 
to  stop  a  Church  from  apostacy  and  heresy." 
The  clergy  of  Massachusetts  remonstrated 
with  him  ;  but  he  declined  to  be  governed 
by  their  views,  disclaiming  their  title  to  sub- 
ject him  to  discipline,  and  declaring  that, 
rather  than  submit  to  any  restraint  upon 
expressing  his  own  thoughts  and  cherish- 
ing his  conscientious  convictions,  he  was 
"  ready  to  be  bound  and  banished,  and  even 
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to  die  in  New  England."  The  clergj^  em- 
phaticall)'-  condemned  him  as  deserving 
banishment  for  his  heresies.  Time  was  given 
him  to  reflect;  but  he  would  not  recant. 
At  the  General  Court  in  October,  1635,  the 
following  sentence  was  passed  upon  him  : — 
"  Whereas  Mr.  Roger  Williams,  one  of  the 
Elders  of  the  Church  of  Salem,  hath  broached 
and  divulged  divers  new  and  dangerous 
opinions  against  the  authority  of  magis- 
trates ;  as  also  writ  letters  of  defamation, 
both  of  the  magistrates  and  Churches  here, 
and  that  before  any  conviction,  and  yet 
maintaineth  the  same  without  any  retraction  ; 
it  is  therefore  ordered  that  the  said  Mr. 
Williams  shall  depart  out  of  this  jurisdiction 
within  six  weeks  now  next  ensuing;  which, 
if  he  neglect  to  perform,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  Governor  and  two  of  the  magistrates 
to  send  him  to  some  place  out  of  this  juris- 
diction, not  to  return  any  more  without 
license  from  the  Court." 

When  six  weeks  had  elapsed  after  the 
foregoing  sentence  was  passed,  Williams 
became  seriously  ill ;  then  it  was  resolved 
that  the  sentence  of  banishment  should  not 
be  carried  into  effect  till  the  spring.  He  soon 
recovered  sufficiently  to  continue  his  minis- 
trations to  those  persons  who  resorted  to 
his  house.  His  popularity  was  so  great, 
especially  among  the  devout  women  of  Salem, 
as  to  alarm  the  Court  at  Boston.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Governor  and  Assistants  held  in 
January,  they  took  into  consideration,  not 
only  the  sad  fact  that  Williams  was  still 
propagating  opinions  for  which  he  had  been 
censured,  but  also  the  still  more  serious  fact 
that  he  purposed,  with  twenty  others,  form- 
ing a  new  plantation  near  Narragansett 
Bay,  They  feared  lest  the  infection  from 
this  body  should  spread  to  the  Churches  of 
Massachusetts,  because  many  of  the  people 
were  "  much  taken  with  the  apprehension  of 
his  godhness."  Hence  they  decided  to 
transport  him  to  England.  In  obedience  to 
their  order,  James  Penn,  Marshal  of  the 
Court,  proceeded  to  Salem  and  served  a 
warrant  upon  Williams,  commanding  his 
presence  in  Boston,  He  replied  that  he 
could  not  obey  the  warrant  without  hazard 
to  his  hfe.  Thereupon  Captain  Underbill 
was  commissioned  to  arrest  him,  and  carry 
him  in  a  small  boat  to  a  ship  lying  off  Nan- 
tasket,  and  on  the  point  of  sailing.  When 
Captain  Underbill  went  to  Salem  he  found 
that  Williams  had  fled  thence  three  days 
before. 

Roger  Williams  had  mortgaged  his  house 
at  Salem  to  obtain  money  wherewith  to  sup- 


port himself,  and  he  had  left  his  wife  and  two 
children  behind  him  there  when  he  went  forth 
in  January,  1636,  to  seek  for  a  place  where  he 
might  live  in  peace  and  teach  without  moles- 
tation what  he  believed  to  be  the  Gospel. 
During  fourteen  weeks  he  journeyed  on  foot 
through     the     snowy    wilderness,     suffering 
great  privations.     Late  in  life  he  complained 
of  still  feeling  in  his  bones  the  pain  caused 
by  exposure  to  the  storms  of  a  bitter  winter. 
He  often  passed  the  night  in  a  hollow  tree. 
At  other  times  he  was  housed  in   the  wig- 
wams   of   the    Indians,    who    extended   to 
him  a  hospitality  which  did  them  credit,  yet 
which  was  but  a  fitting  return  for  the  kind- 
ness they  had   previously  received    at    his 
hands.     He  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  who 
treated  the   Indians  as  friends,  and  he  was 
the  very  first  who  upheld  their  rights  to  the 
land   in   which    they   dwelt.       His    special 
desire  in  acquiring  their  language  was  ''  to 
speak  something  of  God  unto  their  souls." 
He  records  that  ''God  was  pleased  to  give 
me  a  painful,  patient  spirit  to  lodge  with  the 
natives  in  their  filthy  smoking   holes  (even 
while  I  lived  at  Plymouth  and  Salem),  to 
gain  their  tongue."     Now,  in  the  hour  of  his 
distress  and  peril,  he  realised  the  "  strange 
truth  that  a  man  shall  generally  find  more 
free   entertainment   and  refreshing  amongst 
these    barbarians    than   amongst    thousands 
that  call  themselves  Christians."     Owing  to 
their  help,   he  was  able  to   pass   in   safety 
through  the  wilderness  and  to  begin  building 
a  house  for  himself  at  Seekonk,  on  a  piece  of 
land  granted  to  him  by  Massasoit,  Chief  of 
the   Pokanokets      Five  persons  from  Salem 
joined  him.     Just  as  they  had  finished  their 
first    rude    hut.    Governor    Winslow   wrote 
from  Plymouth  to  the  effect  that  the  ground 
was  within  the  limits  of  their   patent,   and 
suggested  that  Williams  should  settle  in  the 
unoccupied  and  unclaimed  district  across  the 
Seekonk    river.       Accordingly,     the     party 
started  off  at  the  end  of  June  to  fix  upon  a 
new  spot  for  settlement.     They  landed  on 
Rhode   Island  at   a   pleasant  site   where   a 
spring  of  water  rose  from  the  ground.     Here 
they  resolved   to  found   a   city.      Williams 
called   it   Providence,    because    he    desired 
"  that  it  might  be  for  a  shelter  for  persons 
distressed  for  conscience."     His  desire  was 
gratified  to  the  full,  so  that  he  was  able  to 
write  thirty-five  years  afterwards,  "  Here,  all 
over  this  colony,  a  gi-eat  number  of  weak  and 
distressed  souls,  scattered,  are  flying  hither 
from  Old  and  New  England.   The  Most  High 
and  Only  Wise  hath,  in  His  infinite  wisdom, 
provided  this  country  and   this  corner  as  a 
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shelter  for  the  poor  and  persecuted,  according 
to  their  several  persuasions."  In  an  address 
presented  to  Sir  Henry  Vane  in  1654,  the 
Rhode  Islanders  recount  the  following  long 
list  of  privileges  for  which  they  are  heartily 
grateful : — '•  We  have  long  been  free  from 
the  iron  yoke  of  wolvish  Bishops.  We  have 
sitten  dry  from  the  streams  of  blood  spilt  by 
the  wars  in  our  native  country.  We  have 
not  felt  the  new  chains  of  the  Presbyterian 
tyrants,  nor,  in  this  colony,  have  we  been 
consumed  by  the  over-zealous  fire  of  the  (so- 
called)  godly  Christian  magistrates.  We 
have  not  known  what  an  excise  means  ;  we 
have  almost  forgotten  what  tithes  are.  We 
have  long  drunk  of  the  cup  of  as  great 
liberties  as  any  people  that  we  can  hear  of 
under  the  whole  heaven." 

The  subsequent  career  of  Roger  Wil- 
liams, from  1636,  in  which  he  founded 
Providence,  till  1683,  when  he  died,  is  so 
closely  identified  with  the  annals  of  Rhode 
Island  that  to  trace  his  life  between  these 
dates  is  also  to  write  the  early  history  of  that 
State.  '\^Jthin  the  narrow  limits  at  my  dis- 
posal, I  can  only  rapidly  and  briefly  note  the 
chief  incidents  during  this  part  of  his  existence. 
His  task  was  one  which  necessitated  great 
and  unremitting  labour.  Referring  to  this 
period,  he  says  that  he  was  not  able  to  de- 
vote himself  to  his  spiritual  duties,  as  he  had 
to  work  "day  and  night,  at  home  and  abroad, 
on  the  land  and  water,  at  the  hoe,  at  the  oar, 
for  bread."  He  was  generous  beyond  exam- 
ple. The  grant  of  land  which  he  had  ob- 
tained from  the  Indians  he  divided  among 
those  persons  who  joined  themselves  to  hini. 
In  this  respect  he  was  more  self-denying  and 
generous  than  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania. 
Roger  Williams  desired  nothing  for  himself 
save  the  iDower  of  doing  good  to  his  fellow- 
creatures. 

Finding  it  necessary  that  the  mother- 
land should  recognise  the  new  colony,  the 
colonists  commissioned  Williams  to  proceed 
to  England  in  1643,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing a  charter.  He  was  obliged  to  traverse 
the  Dutch  settlements  and  embark  at  New 
Amsterdam,  the  authorities  of  Massachu- 
setts forbidding  him  to  set  foot  within  their 
jurisdiction.  They  even  went  the  length 
of  passing  a  law  prohibiting  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Providence  from  entering  their  terri- 
tory. This  was  a  serious  injury,  causing  the 
loss  to  Williams  alone  of  many  thousand 
pounds.  However,  his  temporary  stay  in 
New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York,  proved 
highly  serviceable,  as  he  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  Indians,  who  had  been  provoked 


into  beginning  hostilities  against  the  Dutch, 
to  return  to  the  paths  of  peace.  During  the 
homeward  voyage  h*  drew  up  his  "  Key  into 
the  Language  of  America,"  which  is  now 
the  chief  clue  to  the  tongue  spoken  by  the 
Indians  when  the  settlers  landed,  and  contains 
the  fullest  particulars  which  are  on  record 
about  the  Indians  themselves.  He  obtained 
the  charter  which  he  desired.  During  the  year 
that  he  remained  in  England,  he  pubHshed 
his  best-known  book,  "  The  Bloody  Tenet 
of  Persecution  for  Cause  of  Conscience," 
being  a  dialogue  between  Truth  and  Peace. 
In  that  work  his  principle  of  toleration  is 
set  forth  and  defended.  The  essence  of  his 
argument  is  that  no  person  should  be  molested 
for  stating  what  others  hold  to  be  error, 
unless  he  acts  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause 
a  breach  of  the  peace.  The  following 
sentences,  which  are  fair  samples  of  the 
whole  work,  contain  the  gist  of  his  doc- 
trine— "The  soul  that  is  lively  and  sen- 
sible of  mercy  received  to  itself  in  former 
blindness,  opposition,  and  enmity  against 
God,  cannot  but  be  patient  and  gentle  to- 
ward the  Jews,  who  yet  deny  the  Lord  Jesus 
to  be  come,  and  justify  their  forefathers  in 
murdering  of  him ;  towards  the  Turks, 
who  acknowledge  Christ  a  great  prophet, 
yet  less  than  Mahomet;  yea,  to  all  the 
several  sorts  of  anti-Christians,  who  set  up 
many  a  false  Christ  instead  of  him  ;  and, 
lastly,  to  the  Pagans  and  wildest  sorts  of  the 
sons  of  men,  who  have  not  yet  heard  of  the 
Father  nor  the  Son  :  and  to  all  these  sorts, 
Jews,  Turks,  anti-Christians,  Pagans,  when 
they  oppose  the  light  presented  to  them,  in 
the  sense  of  its  own  former  opposition,  and 
that  God  peradventure  may  last  give  repent- 
ance ;  I  add,  such  a  soul  will  not  only  be 
patient,  but  earnestly  and  constantly  pray  for 
all  sorts  of  men,  that  out  of  them  God's  elect 
may  be  called  to  the  fellowship  of  Christ 
Jesus  ;  and,  lastly,  not  only  pray,  but  endea- 
vour to  its  utmost  ability,  their  participation 
of  the  same  grace  of  mercy." 

On  returning  with  the  charter,  he  landed 
at  Boston  bearing  a  letter  signed  by  many 
members  of  iToth  Houses  of  Parliament,  re- 
commending him  to  the  kind  consideration 
of  the  rulers  of  Massachusetts.  In  considera- 
tion of  this  he  was  allowed  to  pass  through 
their  territory,  but  the  good  feeling,  which 
the  letter  had  been  written  to  promote,  was 
not  manifested  by  them.  Local  reasons 
having  hindered  the  charter  from  proving 
sufficient,  Williams  again  embarked  for 
England  in  165 1,  in  order  to  obtain  a  more 
comprehensive    document.       He    remained 
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upwards  of  two  years  in  England,  taking  part 
as  an  Independent  in  the  hot  controversy 
between  the  Independents  and  Presbyterians, 
denouncing  the  persecution  of  which  the 
Baptists  and  others  were  the  victims  in 
America,  and  saying,  in  illustration  of  the 
greater  toleration  manifested  in  the  mother- 
land, "  New  England  is  becoming  old, 
while  Old  England  is  becoming  new."  He 
associated  with  Milton,  reading  Dutch  to 
him,  and  hearing  him  read  in  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Latin,  and  French.  He  notes  that  "  grammar 
rules  begin  to  be  esteemed  a  tyranny  3 " 
and  he  says  that  he  taught  the  two  sons  of 
a  Parhament  man  a  foreign  tongue  in  the 
same  way  English  is  taught  to  children,  "  by 
words,  phrases,  and  constant  talk."  He 
returned  to  Rhode  Island  in  the  summer  of 
1654,  leaving  behind  him  his  coadjutor  Mr. 
Clarke,  who  ten  years  afterwards  obtained 
from  Charles  II.  the  charter  of  Rhode 
Island  under  which  that  State  flourished  for 
one  hundred  and  eighty  years.  In  their  peti- 
tion to  the  King,  the  colonists  said,  "It  is 
much  in  our  hearts  to  hold  forth  a  lively  ex- 
periment, that  a  most  flourishing  civil  state 
may  stand,  and  best  be  maintained,  with  a 
full  liberty  of  religious  concernments."  The 
charter  amply  met  their  wishes.  Charles  11. 
thought  that  the  foundation  of  the  charter 
which  his  father  had  granted  to  the  Company 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  was  "freedom  of  con- 
science." The  acts  of  the  Massachusetts 
Puritans  having  shown  that  they  placed  a 
different  interpretation  on  the  charter,  it  was 
determined  that  no  mistake  should  be  made  as 
to  the  intention  of  the  Rhode  Island  charter, 
this  being  shown  in  the  following  clause  : — 
"  No  person  within  the  said  Colony,  at  any 
time  hereafter,  shall  be  any  wise  molested, 
punished,  disquieted,  or  called  in  question, 
for  any  difference  in  opinion  in  matters  of 
religion  ;  every  person  may  at  all  times  fully 
and  freely  enjoy  his  own  judgment  and  con- 
science in  matters  of  religious  concernments." 
Williams  was  always  ready  to  serve  his  fel- 
low-men. When  the  general  rising  of  the 
Indians  under  King  Philip  began  in  1675, 
he  accepted  a  commission  as  Captain  of  the 
Militia,  and,  though  he  was  then  seventy-six,  he 
diligently  laboured  to  drill  and  discipline  the 
troops  for  service  in  the  field.  When  Provi- 
dence was  threatened  with  attack,  he  went  forth 
and  tried  to  persuade  the  Indians  to  spare  it. 
The  older  chiefs  were  disposed  to  grant  his 
request,  but  the  fury  of  the  younger  men  could 
not  be  restrained,  so  that  he  had  the  mortifi- 
cation of  witnessing  the  destruction  by  fire  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  town,  including  the 


hall  in  which  the  records  were  kept.  He  died 
early  in  1683,  being  then  upwards  of  eighty 
years  of  age. 

Roger  WilUams  had  many  peculiarities, 
the  chief  of  which  was  an  indisposition 
to  accept  a  final  decision  concerning 
religious  questions.  His  ideal  of  a  true 
Church  was  so  high  as  to  be  unattainable. 
For  a  time  he  accepted  the  doctrines  of 
the  Baptists ;  but,  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  later  years,  he  was  a  "Seeker,"  that 
is,  he  was  in  quest  of  a  form  of  rehgious  wor- 
ship which  should  fulfil  every  possible  condi- 
tion as  to  divine  origin  and  divine  sanction. 
His  eccentricities  detract  nothing  from  his  ser- 
vices. It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  in  praise 
of  Roger  Williams,  whom  Milton  styles  "  the 
noble  confessor  of  religious  liberty,"  than  to  add 
the  words  which  Milton  -wrote  to  an  ItaUan 
friend  :  "We  rejoiced  in  the  zeal  of  that  ex- 
traordinary man  and  most  enlightened  legis- 
lator, who,  after  suffering  persecution  from 
his  brethren,  persevered,  amidst  incredible 
hardships  and  difficulties,  in  seeking  a  place 
of  refuge  in  the  sacred  ark  of  conscience." 

The  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  were  never 
more  impolitic  than  when  they  sent  Roger 
Williams  into  banishment,  and  punished  his 
adherents  by  cutting  them  off  from  commer- 
cial and  neighbourly  intercourse.  Had  the 
enlightened  views  of  Williams  and  his  fellows 
in  Rhode  Island  pervaded  Massachusetts  at 
an  earlier  day,  the  records  of  that  colony 
might  have  been  unstained  with  entries  about 
the  execution  of  Quakers  and  witches.  It  is 
contended  that  Williams  was  not  persecuted 
because  he  advocated  the  supremacy  of  con- 
science, but  that  he  was  legally  and  properly 
punished  for  seditious  conduct.  The  legality 
of  the  sentence  passed  and  carried  into  effect 
is  unquestionable.  It  would  be  as  foolish  to 
assert  the  contrary  as  to  deny  that  Laud  had 
the  law  upon  his  side  when  he  dealt  with 
English  Puritans,  and  that  Alva  was  acting 
legally  when  Dutch  Protestants  groaned 
under  his  tender  mercies.  What  we  lack  is 
an  account  of  the  whole  matter  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Williams.  His  adverse  critics 
derive  their  inspiration  from  the  statements 
of  his  opponents.  Both  those  persons  who 
laud  him  too  unreservedly,  and  those  by 
whom  he  is  treated  with  scant  consideration, 
concur  in  admitting  that  his  principles  are 
now  the  pride  and  glory  of  Massachusetts. 
More  than  any  one  man,  Roger  ^Villiams  is 
the  founder  of  that  modern  New  England 
which  is  the  model  of  a  free  and  well-governed 
State,  and  which  is  regarded  by  the  civilised 
world  with  unqualified  approbation. 
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CHAPTER   XLVIII. — A    STROKE    OF    BUSINESS. 

IT  is  all  very  well  for  strong-willed  people, 
to  stand  up  for  their  rights,  and  to  kick 
against  their  wrongs,  and  to  shove  tlie  world 
out  of  its  way,  to  get  their  own.  But  how 
much  more  worthy  of  consideration  (and 
therefore  how  much  less  likely  to  get  it)  are 
they,  who  being  of  a  weak-willed  sort,  rejoice 
in  the  joys  of  the  good  folk  around  them, 
and  soothe  their  own  woes,  with  the  woes  of 
others  ! 

Dicky  Touchwood  was  under  urgent  orders, 
to  render  himself  up,  on  Monday  morning, 
without  more  clothes  than  he  could  put  upon 
his  back,  to  the  driest  of  all  the  dry-salters  of 
Plymouth,  j\Ir,  Growgray  of  Stonehouse  Wall. 
Dicky  had  neither  strong  mind,  nor  strong 
will,  nor  anything  else  very  strong  about 
him  ;  except  the  desire  to  be  pleased,  and  as 
an  echo  (weaker,  but  generally  on  the  pre- 
inises,  when  the  weather  permitted  it)  a 
desire  to  please  all  who  pleased  him  ;  and 
the  echo's  main  refrain  was  "  Beer — Beer, 
after  the  rain,  and  Beer  again — let  nobody 
ask  for  beer,  in  vain." 

This  form  of  sympathy  is  perhaps  of  all 
sympathies  the  noblest.  It  touches  a  key — 
the  tap-key  perhaps — of  the  human  system, 
which  frees  the  best  fluid,  and  speeds  the 
quickest  thrill,  through  the  human  barrel,  up 
to  its  oral  vent-peg.  When  it  was  re- 
j)orted,  at  Touchwood  Park,  before  service- 
time  on  Sunday,  that  Squire  Dicky  was  to  be 
turned  out,  and  sent  into  a  bacon-shop — for 
that  v.-as  what  it  came  to — there  was  not  a 
man,  and  much  more  a  woman,  in,  or  around 
the  Park,  and  belonging  to  it,  who  did  not 
•cry  scandal,  and  get  up  in  haste  to  see  it. 

Dicky  was  the  hero  of  the  day,  and  felt  it. 
Instead  of  withdrawing  from  the  public  gaze, 
he  put  on  his  brightest  apparel,  and  Avent  to 
church,  with  some  fine  independent  farmers, 
who  cared  not  a  snap  for  Sir  Joseph.  "  We'll 
see  you  through  it,  sir  ;  you  keep  your  back 
up,"  was  the  comfort,  and  counsel,  he  received 
•on  every  side;  and  several  young  ladies, 
who  had  thought  him  "  rather  fast,"  longed 
to  kiss  him,  in  the  absence  of  witnesses. 

"  Am  I  to  be  debarred  from  my  own 
son  ? "  Lady  Touchwood  asked,  with  the 
concentrated  essence  of  pathos,  in  her  voice 
and  eyes.     "  Shall  he  be  torn  from  my  arms. 
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before  I  have  fitted  up  his  dressing-case  ? 
Oh,  Sir  Joseph,  you  are  a  wilful  man,  and 
you  always  have  your  own  sad  way  !  But 
reflect,  I  implore  you  ;  ponder,  I  implore  you, 
the  results  of  this  sudden,  and  outrageous 
whim." 

"  It  is  not  sudden  ;  and  it  is  no  whim.  I 
have  had  it  in  my  mind,  for  months.  You 
know  nothing  of  the  circunrstances.  The 
boy  wants  pulling  down  ;  we  all  want  pulling 
down;  and  now  we  shall  have  it,  with  a 
vengeance.  To-morrow,  I  shall  see  the 
auctioneer,  about  selling  this  place,  this 
gilded  millstone  round  my  neck,  which  has 
been  the  ruin  of  me ;  and  off  we  go  into 
lodgings  at  Plymouth." 

"After  all  we  have  done,  to  be  a  credit  to 
you  ! "  Her  ladyship  burst  into  a  wild  flood 
of  tears.  Through  all  the  hot  weather,  she 
had  kept  her  temper,  in  her  daughter's 
absence,  so  that  she  scarcely  knew  herself ; 
and  this  was  all  the  reward  she  got !  But 
Sir  Joseph  had  nothing  more  to  say.  He 
had  put  on  the  shabbiest  clothes,  he  could 
find — and  he  had  some  of  most  friendly 
shabbiness — although  it  v/as  Sunda}',  and  he 
ought  to  go  to  church,  at  least  once,  for  the 
sake  of  example.  He  treated  his  partner 
in  life  to  a  sniff,  which  meant,  "  You  may 
cry  away,  as  long  as  it  amuses  you ; "  and 
then  he  walked  off  to  his  own  little  room, 
and  locked  himself  up,  with  some  cash-books 
he  had  brought. 

"  He  may  starve,  if  he  likes  ;  but  you  don't 
catch  me  at  it,"  Squire  Dicky  exclaimed, 
when  his  sister  brought  him  word,  that  the 
table  was  not  to  be  laid  lor  dinner ;  "  I 
suppose  he's  broke  at  last.  I  have  always 
been  expecting  it;  and  that  has  made  me  so 
thrifty.  I  heard  an  old  chap  at  Cambridge 
say — '  chousing,  and  carousing,  leads  to  out- 
housing;'  and  we  shall  all  have  to  turn  out 
to-morrow.  Not  that  we  have  had  much 
carousing,  however.  What  blunt  have  you 
got,  to  begin  the  world  with,  Judy  ?  " 

not  going  to  tell  you,"  his  sister 
"  you'd  get  it  all  out  of  me,  and 
spend  it,  before  the  shops  were  open." 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  to  do,  INIarry 
old  Short,  and  make  a  crib  ior  us.  I  don't 
approve  of  the  '  wide,  wide  world.'  And  a 
dry-salter  I  never  will  be  ;  I  never  will  be  a 
dry-salter;  sooner  would  I  lose  my  liberty, 


"I  am 

answered 
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by  putting  my  neck  into  a  halter.  There,  I 
made  that  in  church  to-day,  with  the  ladies 
admiring  my  waistcoat.  Not  so  dusty,  for 
your  most  oSedient." 

"Adversity  will  indeed  hive  sweet  uses,  if 
it  fetches  your  slang  out  of  you.  But  in 
reward  for  your  brilliant  stanza,  I  will  invite 
you  to  dinner  to-day.  In  my  room  at  six 
o'clock.  Mother  will  be  there.  She  has 
been  crying  so,  and  she  looks  so  poorly, 
that  I  cannot  ask  your  friend.  He  must 
think  he  has  fallen  among  strange  people,  to 
get  no  dinner  for  two  days." 

"  Not  he  !  He  is  a  gentleman,  and  re- 
gards it  as  one  of  the  ups  and  downs  of 
trade.  He  knows  that  we  are  only  trades- 
people, and  must  dine  upon  the  counter, 
Avhen  the  business  is  pressing.  I  have  told 
him  that  we  always  do  it,  when  the  ships  are 
sailing,  for  fear  of  his  being  uncomfortable. 
He  says  that  he  enjoys  it ;  but  he  must  be 
off  this  evening,  by  the  mail  from  Ash- 
burton." 

"If  there  is  anything  I  detest,"  Miss 
Touchwood  answered,  -mth.  calm  pride,  "  it 
is  to  hear  of  trade  continually.  Trade  is 
such  a  low  thing ;  commerce  is  the  proper 
word ;  and  even  that  has  nothing  lofty  in  it. 
Make  your  friend  understand,  before  he 
goes  (if  so  stupid  a  gentleman  can  under- 
stand) that  my  father  has  nothing  to  do  with 
either  trade,  or  commerce,  but  is  simply  and 
solely,  a  Government  contractor,  moving  in 
a  very  wide  circle,  discharging  duties  of  the 
first  magnitude,  and  commanding  European 
confidence." 

"  I  had  better  put  it  down,  to  have  it  right 
this  time.  I'll  tell  him  all  that,  on  the  way  to 
the  coach  ;  and  then  at  the  tail  of  it,  I  shall 
stick  in,  '  but  the  Governor's  busted  up  now, 
and  must  go  back  to  the  apron  he  began 
with,  in  the  shop  at  Plymouth.'  " 

"  There  will  not  be  any  dinner  in  my 
room  to-day."  Miss  Touchwood  spoke  with 
dignity;  and  departed,  to  preserve  it. 

That  stern  announcement  compelled  the 
young  squire,  to  hasten  to  his  mother's  room  ; 
which  he  had  shunned,  all  day,  through  terror 
of  maternal  outburst.  But  now  he  must  try 
hard  to  get  dinner,  both  for  himself,  and  for 
his  guest,  who  was  being  dismissed  so  curtly. 
And  in  that  just  enterprise  he  succeeded,  to 
and  beyond  his  warmest  hopes  ;  for  her  lady- 
ship, having  allowed  herself  to  be  trampled 
on  so  shamefully,  was  now  in  the  growing 
tumult  of  recovery,  and  reaction, 

"  Sir  Joseph  is  master  of  the  dining-room," 
she  said,  after  bedewing  her  son,  with  one  of 
the  last  tears  left  in  her  system ;  "  in  all  high 


circles,  the  master  of  the  house  is  the  master 
of  the  dining-room.  But  feminine, — or 
perhaps  rather  I  should  say,  according  to  the 
way  in  which  you  look  at  it — masculine 
licence  stops  there,  my  dear.  Good  society 
has  always  maintained,  as  one  of  its  first 
rules  of  existence,  that  the  drawing-room  is 
the  ladies'  realm.  There  they  may  do  any- 
thing they  like,  among  tliemselves,  without 
being  interfered  with.  They  may  lock  the 
doors,  they  may  play  pianoforte,  they  may 
order  up  anything  from  the  cellar,  that — 
that  they  can  get  the  keys  to.  When  your 
father  built  this  house — and  I  am  sure,  I  wish 
that  he  had  never  done  it,  to  be  a  '  millstone 
round  his  neck,'  and  to  turn  us,  neck  and 
crop,  out  of  it — I  took  the  trouble  to  buy  a 
book,  laying  down  the  laws  about  great 
people,  their  rooms,  and  their  dress,  and 
their  habits  of  feeding,  and  the  way  they 
behave  to  one  another,  and  to  the  people 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with.  I  knew  it  all, 
well  enough,  being  of  a  highly  respectable 
family  myself,  my  dear;  as  you  may  find  yet, 
if  your  poor  father  goes  to  prison ;  but  it  is  a 
great  point  to  have  anything  printed,  because 
it  must  be  impartial.  Therefore,  I  shall 
order  you  some  dinner  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  come  myself  to  see  you  eat  it ;  and  yOD 
will  be  welcome  to  bring  in  that  large  young, 
man  from  Trinity — this  trouble  has  driven, 
his  name  out  of  my  head — I  mean,  of  course, 
the  one  whose  bottles  your  dear  papa  kicked 


over." 


This  was  managed  well ;  and  Julia,  proud 
but  not  relentless,  came;  and  the  large  young 
man  from  Trinity,  sighed,  according  to  his- 
magnitude,  whenever  he  could  sigh  aside. 
For  not  only  was  he  large,  but  tender ;  and 
the  pricks  of  the  barb  that  were  meant  te- 
sting him,  had  acted  as  with  a  good  rump- 
steak — they  had  only  made  him  sweeter. 
But  feeling  that  he  had  no  money,  he  sighed 
behind  his  handkerchief.  Julia  gave  him 
several  glances,  in  her  well  experienced  style,, 
soft,  and  rich,  and  to  be  cherished ;  so  that 
his  heart  might  ache  quite  nicely,  when  he- 
was  a  hundred  miles  away. 

Lady  Touchwood  saw  all  this,  and  thought 
that  her  daughter  should  not  be  so  cruel, 
even  on  a  Sunday ;  the  best  day  of  the  seven 
by  rights  ;  but  the  worst  in  fact  of  cruelty. 
For  then,  do  schoolboys  bully  most ;  then  do 
men  most  beat  their  wives ;  and  then  are 
all  the  great  battles  fought.  And  then  Sir 
Joseph  Touchwood  raged,  because  he  had 
little  else  to  do. 

When  Dicky  came  home,  in  a  gloomy 
mood,  after  seeing  the  last  of  his  friend  and 
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hero,  his  mother  watched  for  him,  and  found 
time  to  say  a  few  words  privately.  "You 
are  ordered  to  go  away,  to-morrow  ;  and  you 
must  show  obedience.  Your  father  is  in  a 
very  dreadful  state;  through  some  heavy 
losses.  He  cannot  be  contradicted  now ;  and 
I  have  borne  with  him,  liks  an  angel.  But 
as  for  your  going  to  that  dry-salter,  it  shall 
never  be,  while  I  have  breath.  Bring  me 
the  bag  you  put  your  beer  in,  for  your  sport- 
ing expeditions,  the  one  you  strap  across 
your  back ;  and  I  will  put  you  up  some  things. 
And  then  you  shall  have  a  good  hot  break- 
fast, and  set  off  for  Christowell,  before  your 
father  comes  downstairs.  I  have  written  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Short,  begging  him  to  be  most 
careful  about  the  airing  of  your  bed.  I  have 
asked  him  to  ride  over  here,  as  early  as  ever 
he  can  do  it,  and  to  come  in  by  the  stable- 
way.  He  will  comfort  me ;  he  ahvays  does, 
because  he  knows  my  nature  ;  and  I  shall 
endeavour  to  make  him  useful,  as  he  always 
likes  to  be.  It  would  not  do  to  write  it 
down ;  but  you  might  say  (if  he  should 
happen  to  ask)  that  poor  Julia  is  in  great 
distress,  and  has  no  one  to  rely  upon." 

Smelling  a  rat,  as  he  coarsely  put  it  to 
himself,  the  young  man  obeyed,  and  on  the 
ATonday  morning  ^knocked  at  the  Vicarage 
door,  with  his  knapsack  on,  when  the  parson 
was  sitting  down  to  breakfast.  "  Well  done  ! 
We  shall  have  a  sensation  now;"  said  Mr. 
Short,  as  Dick  marched  in,  with  some  con- 
tempt for  people  who  w^ere  just  come  down 
to  breakfast;  "in  the  name  of  wonder,  what 
has  made  a  lark,  of  such  a  lie-a-bed  ?  "  Then 
Dicky  sat  down,  and  told  his  tale,  and  pro- 
duced his  mother's  letter.  In  an  hour's  time, 
before  Sir  Joseph  had  his  sulky  meal  upstairs, 
Parson  Short  was  holding  counsel  with  the 
lady  of  the  house.  "  I  have  no  real  friend, 
but  you  ;  and  you  always  know  what  to  do  ;  " 
she  added,  after  full  detail  of  woes. 

The  Vicar  knew  little  of  commercial  matters, 
and  even  less  of  heavy  contracts,  handled 
like  a  balanced  pole,  which  may  crack  the 
operator's  skull.  But  having  shrewd  sense, 
and  more  doubt  of  Sir  Joseph's  truth,  than 
of  his  skill,  he  thought  it  most  unlikely  that 
the  great  contractor  had  lost  his  balance, 
beyond  all  recovery.  "It  is  but  a  trick  of 
his,"  he  thought,  "to  get  out  of  some  bad 
job."  But  he  could  not  say  that,  to  Sir 
Joseph's  wife. 

"It  will  all  come  right;  depend  upon  it, 
with  patience,  it  will  all  come  right."  He 
smiled  as  he  spoke,  for  Lady  Touchwood's 
faith  in  his  wisdom  was  amusing.  "But 
what   can   I  do,  without    the    risk   of  fatal 


offence  to  Sir  Joseph  ?  He  is  not  the  man 
to  put  up  with  any  meddling,  by — by  a 
stranger  almost  to  him,  although  an  old  friend 
of  yours,  and  eager  to  be  of  any  use  to 
him." 

"  No,"  said  the  lady  ;  "  I  quite  see  that. 
Nobody  would  think  of  meddling  with  him. 
But  it  might  be  possible  perhaps  to  ascer- 
tain what  the  public  opinion  is  about  it." 

Public  opinion  had  not  yet  arrived  at  its- 
present  condition  of  debility,  when  it  goes 
with  the  pull  of  some  sledge-dog  journals,  or 
the  push  of  the  man  who  can  swear  the 
hardest.  Therefore  Mr.  Short  did  not  dis- 
dain it ;  but  asked — "  where  is  it  to  be  got  ?  " 

"Only  in  Plymouth  ;"  said  Lady  Touch- 
wood, "  and  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  such  a 
thing." 

"  Of  such  a  thing  as  my  going  to  Plymouth  ? 
Why  what  is  that  for  Tru7//J:>cfer  ?  About  two- 
and-twenty  miles,  by  the  Post-bridge  road  ; 
and  he  can  have  three  hours'  rest,  while  I 
lounge  about,  and  call  upon  some  friends. 
I  know  a  man,  wdio  knows  everything,  about 
the  business-people — I  mean  the  highest  mer- 
cantile circles — and  without  an  inkling  of  my 
object,  I  can  learn — you  will  understand." 

"Whether  my  husband  is  bankrupt,  and  the 
roof  over  our  heads  our  own,  or  not.  Oh,  Mr. 
Short,  what  a  blessed,  happy,  thing  it  is,  to  be  in 
the  Church  of  England  !  There  you  can  do 
what  you  like  ;  you  have  your  own  parsonage, 
and  your  own  opinions,  and  your  own  time  to 
do  nothing.  Everybody  looks  up  to  you ;  and 
you  go  out  in  the  morning,  to  see  what  the 
people  are  about ;  or  not  to  see  it,  if  you 
don't  like.  You  order  your  dinner,  and  they 
send  you  presents ;  and  you  think  how  much 
work  you  have  done  !  No  wonder  you  are 
wise  ;  no  wonder  you  can  advise  poor  women 
well." 

The  parson  laughed  ;  though  he  could  not 
think  that  this  description  of  his  duty  did  fair 
justice  to  his  trials,  and  earnest  labours  to  be 
master  of  the  parish.  But  he  knew  that  nothing 
can  change  a  lady's  opinion  upon  great  sub- 
jects (any  more  than  it  can  upon  little  ones) 
and  so  he  slacked  Triunpeter''s  curb  three 
links,  for  a  long  day's  work,  and  mounted. 
"  This  is  a  new  turn  of  things,  and  a  very 
nasty  one  to  my  mind,"  he  thought,  as  he 
struck  from  a  bridle-lane,  up  a  combe,  into  the 
old  Roman  road ;  "  who  can  make  either 
head,  or  tail,  of  the  things  that  may  come  out 
of  it  ?  That  I  should  be  put  to  discover  the  ■ 
state  of  Sir  Joseph's  affairs,  for  his  wife's 
satisfaction !  I  should  have  declined  such  a 
tickhsh  errand.  It  will  require  the  greatest 
tact,  and  what  I  detest — some   subterfuge. 
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But  he  must  be  almost  a  brute,  to  keep  his 
own  wife,  and  children,  in  the  dark.  He  is 
playing  some  deep  game,  and  recks  not  a  rap, 
how  wretched  he  makes  them,  to  suit  his  own 
ends.  Perhaps  my  first  impulse  was  right; 
but  now,  right  or  wrong,  I  must  go  through 
with  it.  Go  along,  Trumpeler ;  we  are  on  a 
smooth  road  now." 

The  worthy  horse  put  his  best  foot  fore- 
most, for  his  spirit  was  willing,  and  his  flesh 
not  weak ;  so  that  they  were  both  in  Devon- 
port,  ere  the  Dockyard-men  streamed  forth 
to  dinner ;  which  is  a  date  of  the  day  to  be 
trusted  for  rapid  punctuality.  Then  the  par- 
son, having  seen  his  horse  in  comfort,  and 
kindly  receiving  nourishment,  called  upon  a 
quiet  man,  a  Christovvellian,  own  cousin  to 
Mrs.  Aggett's  relicks — as  she  called  her  dear 
dead  husband — and  now  rising  steadily  into 
social  excellence,  as  a  widely  esteemed  ship's 
chandler.  His  namie  was  Codd,  and  he  was 
■mounting  into  such  a  sphere  of  wholesale 
merit,  that  he  was  beginning  to  nod  to  Sir 
Joseph,  instead  of  touching  his  hat  to  him, 
and  had  even  shaken  hands  with  him,  at 
Christmas  times.  But  he  did  not  pretend  to 
be  on  a  par  with  the  Vicar  of  the  parish  he 
Vi'as  born  in. 

"  Servant,  sir,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Short,  touch- 
ing his  forelock,  like  a  Sunday-school  boy; 
"  glad  to  see  'e,  once  again,  sir.  And  how 
are  all  the  good  folk  up  to  home,  like?" 

"Pretty  well,  considering  the  long  dry 
weather.  I  never  saw  the  moor  so  parched 
before.  Our  people  say  that  Colonel  West- 
combe's  grouse  have  done  it.  But  I  want  a 
little  talk  with  you,  blaster  Codd." 

Codd  was  a  simple,  straight-forward  fellow, 
getting  on  slowly,  by  dint  of  downright 
honesty,  attention  to  business,  and  heed  of 
ancient  maxims.  Mrs.  Codd  (who  had  been 
a  housemaid  at  Lustleigh,  wooed  by  Codd 
with  his  apron  on)  happened  to  be  upstairs, 
engaged  in  the  periodic  increase  of  an  honest 
race  ;  and  so  there  was  freedom  of  tongue, 
and  of  ears. 

"  I  hope  you  may  be  wrong ;"  said  Mr. 
Short,  as  soon  as  he  had  heard  the  other's 
story,  which  came  without  any  questions,  for 
the  subject  was  hot,  that  day,  in  Plymouth  ; 
"  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  you  m.ust 
be  wrong.  Sir  Joseph  Touchwood,  after  all 
his  years  of  dexterity,  and  of  experience, 
should  be  about  the  last  man  in  the  kingdom, 
to  break  up  suddenly,  as  you  describe." 

"Well,  sir,  I  only  know  what  I  hear  tell; 
and  I  heartily  hope  it  may  be  wrong.  Many 
a  poor  head  will  ache,  and  many  a  poor  belly 
quag,  if  it  is  so  bad  as  they  tell  me.     And  I 


am  sorry  for  the  poor  folk  round  our  parish. 
Sir  Joseph  hath  found  work  for  a  sight  of  'em, 
in  the  winter-time ;  so  the  people  tell  me. 
He  mightn't  be  altogether  honest ;  but  he 
hath  been  honourable.  And  if  he  hath  failed, 
you  may  say  for  certain,  he  hath  failed  re- 
spectably." 

"  That  means,  for  a  big  lump  of  money. 
The  morals  of  trade  are  wonderful  Tell  me, 
Codd,  since  it  is  town-talk  now,  where  I  shall 
have  the  best  chance  of  correct  particulars." 

Mr.  Codd  told  him  ;  and  the  parson,  with 
excitement  most  unusual  to  him  (because  he 
was  full  of  things  larger  than  money),  hastened 
to  the  gentleman,  who  knew  all  about  it, 
according  to  his  own  belief,  and  that  of  all 
the  public.  This  gentleman  was  not  inclined 
however  to  impart  the  smallest  decimal  of 
his  knowledge  ;  until  Mr.  Short  spoke  very 
plainly  to  him,  and  declared  that  he  was  likely 
to  be  involved  in  it.  It  then  became  the  duty 
of  the  business-man,  to  come  down  with  the 
truth,  to  the  utmost  of  his  knowledge ;  and 
the  parson  thanked  him,  and  went  to  fetch 
his  horse.  Then  his  horse  fetched  him,  at 
such  a  pace  (because  he  was  on  the  home- 
ward road,  and  his  shoes  were  got  into  wear- 
ing) that  it  was  not  dark  to  a  clear-eyed  man, 
when  the  parson  of  Christowell  pulled  the 
bell  of  the  great  front-door  of  the  Touchwood 
house.  "  I  want  to  see  your  master  himself;" 
he  said.  '"'  You  can't  see  Sir  Joseph,  sir,  I 
fear,  just  now.  He  is  not  very  well  to-day, 
and  he  keeps  his  room."  "Then  let  me  see 
him,  in  his  room.  I  simply  insist  upon  see- 
ing him.     Show  me  where  he  is,  without  any 


message. 


The  man  obeyed,  for  he  held  Mr.  Short 
in  some  awe,  for  various  reasons;  and  pre- 
sently the  Vicar  was  face  to  face  with  the 
great  contractor,  in  his  private  room. 

"  Mr.  Short  ?  Ah  !  "  Sir  Joseph  spoke 
mildly,  after  closing  his  mighty  oak  desk  with 
a  bang,  to  indicate  sense  of  intrusion. 
"  Important  business,  Mr.  Short  ?  " 

"That  depends  entirely  upon  how  you 
take  it.  You  may  think  me  foolish,  but  not 
impertinent,  when  you  have  heard  what  I 
have  to  say." 

"  Sit  down,  and  say  it,  my  good  sir.  You 
are  the  last  man  to  be  impertinent." 

"  Very  well.  You  are  a  man  of  business. 
Sir  Joseph  ;  and  so  am  I,  in  my  little  way. 
To-day  I  happened  to  be  in  Plymouth  " — Mr. 
Short  coloured,  at  this  highly  coloured  version 
of  the  fact — "  and  there  I  heard  things  which 
grieved  me.  I  heard  that  your  firm,  the  first 
in  the  West  of  England,  was  in  difiiculties," 

"  Oh  they  say  that,  do  they  ?    Very  well ; 
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supposing  it  to  be  so,    we  are  not  in  your 
debt,  that  I  am  aware  of." 

"  No,  you  owe  nothing  to  me.  But  I  owe 
something  to  you,  after  many  years  of  hospi- 
tahty  and  kindness.  And  now  you  can  do  me 
another  kindness,  by  letting  me  make  a  good 
investment.  I  have  long  been  looking  for  a 
sound  investment  for  ^25,000,  which  came 
to  me  about  two  years  ago.  If  I  may  place 
it,  at  fair  interest  with  you,  I  shall  be  under 
a  deep  obligation." 

"  What  you  mean  to  say  is,  that  you  will 
have  placed  me  under  a  deep  obligation." 

"  I  mean  what  I  say.  I  have  perfect  con- 
fidence in  youj  sagacity,  and  enterprise.  I 
know  that  the  sum  which  I  mention  is  nothing 
in  vast  aftairs,  such  as  you  conduct.  But  I 
wish  to  secure  for  myself  a  good  chance  ; 
however  selfish  it  may  be  of  me.  If  you 
think  five  per  cent,  too  much " 

"  Fifty  per  cent,  would  not  be  enough  for 
money  invested  in  a  falling  house.  Sir,  you 
have  made  me  very  grateful  to  you,  for  your 
faith  in  me,  and  most  friendly  offer.  I  shall 
never  forget  it,  while  I  live;  for  not  one  of 
my  best  friends  has  come  to  do  it.  But  I 
am  happy  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Short,  that, 
although  I  have  suffered- a  serious  loss,  my 
business  is  as  good  as  ever,  and  I  can 
put  a  guinea  on  the  top  of  every  shilling  I 
owe  in  the  world.  I  tell  you  this,  in  strict 
confidence ;  for  I  wish  to  mislead  my  own 
family.  It  is  high  time  to  stop  their  most 
reckless  profusion,  and  to  pull  them  up 
sharply  upon  their  mai row-bones.  I  have 
not  said  a  word  that  they  can  lay  hold  of; 
I  have  left  both  them,  and  the  public,  to 
form  their  own  opinions,  about  my  affairs  ; 
because  it  suits  me,  at  this  time,  that  both 
should  be  certain  of  my  bankruptcy.  Con- 
cerning the  public,  I  will  not  tell  you  why, 
though  it  is  a  legitimate  enterprise.  But 
concerning  my  family,  you  know  as  well  as  I 
do,  that  they  winnow  my  gatherings  on  every 
wind  of  whimsy.  I  have  pulled  them  up,  and 
I  shall  keep  them  so  ;  if  you  respect  my  secret. 
It  was  my  good  wife,  who  sent  you  to  Ply- 
mouth. Tell  her  exactly  what  you  heard 
there." 

Mr.  Short  was  a  little  surprised,  and 
shov/ed  it.  He  thought  that  he  had  got 
away  most  cleanly,  on  his  Plymouth  expedi- 
tion, and  accomplished  it  most  cleverly.  But 
here  was  the  subject  of  it,  looking  at  him,  as 
if  he  had  been  the  ordaining  cause.  Sir 
Joseph  smiled,  and  took  the  upper  hand 
again, 

"  Tell  her  exactly  what  you  heard  ;  and  let 
her  have  a  night  of  it.     I  have  had  many  a 


night  of  tossing,  with  the  way  tliey  have 
scattered  my  substance.  It  is  time  for  them 
to  have  a  turn.  I  have  not  even  let  nsy 
daughter  know.  A  man  may  be  blown  up 
with  a  ton  of  powder — such  as  I  have  just 
got  on  my  books — and  the  women  don't  care 
what  becomes  of  his  pieces,  if  they  can  only 
pick  his  pocket  up,  with  money  for  their  laces 
and  ribbons  in  it.  Short,  you  are  very  wise, 
to  be  a  settled  bachelor.  Good  bye ;  I  shall 
bear  in  mind  your  kindness  though." 

Mr.  Short  disliked  that  reference  to  his 
present  domestic  condition ;  for  if  anything 
had  moved  him  beyond  the  lines  of  prudence,. 
to  the  tune  of  a  quarter  of  a  plum,  surely  it 
was  not  misogyny. 

But  Sir  Joseph  shook  his  hand,  more 
cordially  than  he  had  ever  done  before,  and 
looked  at  him,  with  a  deep  gleam  of  heart  in 
his  well-worn  eyes,  so  hard  in  general,  and 
so  bound  in  business  vellum. 

"  Hencefotth,  that  man  is  my  stedfast 
friend,"  thought  the  parson,  as  he  went  down- 
stairs ;  "  also  he  thinks  highly  of  me,  for 
having  so  much  cash  to  spare.  But  my  part 
is  difficult  none  the  less.  I  must  not  allow 
it  to  be  imagined — and  then  there  is  this 
puzzle,  about  poor  Dicky.  Ah,  Lady  Touch- 
wood, well  met  indeed  !  I  was  coming  to 
look  for  you  quietly." 

Her  ladyship  thought  he  had  just  arrived, 
for  she  saw  his  horse,  led  to  and  fro  by  a 
groom.  "  Come  in,  and  tell  me  all,"  she 
said;  "  I  can  bear  the  worst,  better  than  this 
suspense." 

Being  bound  by  her  husband's  confidence, 
he  could  tell  her  only  what  they  said  at 
Plymouth,  But  seeing  her  deep  distress,  he 
could  not  help  adding  some  words  of  comfort. 

"  You  know  that  I  do  not  say  things 
rashly ;  I  am  sure  that  all  this  is  grossly 
magnified  by  malice  and  envy.  You  will  see 
Sir  Joseph  rise  above  it,  like  a  lion,  or  rather 
perhaps  an  eagle  ;  and  it  will  have  done  good 
to  your  spirited  son,  to  be  restricted  for  a 
while  in  cash,  and  credit,  and  sportive  joys. 
I  will  feed  him,  as  well  as  he  ought  to  be  fed, 
in  the  proper  course  of  drysalting;  and  I  will 
borrow  a  gun,  having  only  one  left,  and  walk 
him  off  his  legs  with  N'ous.  He  shall  stay 
with  me,  till  this  little  breeze  is  over;  for  I 
am  not  afraid  of  Sir  Joseph." 

"  You  are  the  best  friend  I  have  ever  had. 
How  could  I  compare  Captain  Larks  to  you  ? 
But  do  see  that  my  darling  boy  puts  his  feet 
in  hot  water,  for  half  an  hour,  every  time  he 
wets  them.  Oh  Mr.  Short,  you  do  manage 
people  so,  how  I  wish  you  had  Julia  to  keep, 
in  order ! " 
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"  Ah,"  said  the  parson,  with  a  bright  blush 
on  his  fair  well-nourished  countenance ;  "that 
is  a  happiness  too  high  for  me.  But  I  would 
t;y  to  be  equal  to  it,  Lady  Touchwood." 

CHAPTER  XLIX. — CRANAIERE. 

'•''Tis  a  terrible  rough  road,  sir,"  said  the 
famous  Mr.  Perrott,  of  Chagford,  not  then  so 
widely  known  as  now,  but  already  called  'the 
Dartmoor-guide ; '  "or  rather  I  should  say, 
no  road  at  all,  after  you  be  past  Kestor  rocks. 
But  }0U  can't  miss  the  way,  without  a  fog 
comes  on ;  if  you  go  according  to  my 
directions." 

"  They  are  clear  enough  ;  and  I  am  no 
fool.  After  passing  Kestor,  I  see  Watern  tor, 
about  two  miles  to  the  west,  the  one  with 
the  hole  in  it,  which  thou  sayest  a  man  of 
great  stature  can  ride  through.  When  I  get 
ihere,  I  go  south-west,  and  cross  the  Walla 
brook,  as  tliou  hast  called  it,  and  then  over 
some  rough  ground,  to  another  little  streaiai, 
Avhich  is  the  head  water  of  the  Taw,  and  then 
over  a  hill,  to  Cranmere  pool." 

"  You've  got  it  as  right  as  can  be,  sir;  but 
you  can't  get  to  Cranmere  very  well  on  horse- 
back, even  now  that  the  bogs  be  down  so. 
In  the  winter-time,  'tis  a  bad  job  afoot,  with- 
out you  know  the  ground  as  1  do.  But  now, 
if  you  go  heedful,  there  isn't  much  to  risk ; 
for  the  oldest  man  never  knew  the  moor 
dried  up  so.  All  the  black  places  are  safe 
enough  now,  for  the  crust  is  firm  on  the  top 
of  them.  And  wherever  the  rushes  grow, 
you  can  step  freely ;  but  you  must  have  a 
care  of  the  bright  green  moss  ;  for  it  won't 
hold  a  dog  up,  let  alone  a  heavy  man.  But 
you  better  let  me  come  with  you,  sir,  though 
I'm  not  very  fond  of  Sunday  jobs.  You  may 
be  within  a  score  landyards  of  Cranmere,  and 
never  find  'un  after  all.  I've  known  a  party 
beat  about  the  hill  all  daj^,  and  come  home, 
and  swear,  there  was  no  Cranmere." 

"  Spare  me  that  rubbish,  friend ;  unless 
thou  art  afraid,  that  this  queer-looking  horse 
of  thine  will  break  down." 

"  C/iarlie  break  down  !  Not  unless  you 
throw  him.  Charlie  will  travel  three-score 
miles  a  day,  without  bit  or  sup.  He  is  true 
forest-breed.  Only  you  put  him  up,  where  I 
told  you.  But  mind  you  one  thing.  No 
v.-eather  won't  hurt  Charlie;  but  it  may  hurt 
you,  sir.  And  to  my  mind,  the  weather  will 
break  up,  before  the  day  is  out.  The  sky  was 
all  red  in  the  east,  last  night;  and  the 
moon  lay  as  flat  as  a  frying-pan,  'Tis  eight 
•o'clock  now,  you  should  be  there  by  eleven, 
allowing  for  roundabouts,  and  bad  travel ;  be 
back  here  by  three  o'clock,  if  you  can,  sir." 


The  elderly  gentleman,  as  he  appeared 
(who  had  slept  last  night  at  the  Three-crown. 
Inn,  and  hired  Mr.  Perrott's  best  horse  foi 
the  day),  set  off,  without  answer,  at  a  good 
round  trot ;  with  the  murky  morning  sun  be- 
hind him,  and  the  heavy  dry  air  slowly  waving 
the  silvery  locks,  beneath  his  broad-brimmed 
hat.  "  Queer  sort  of  a  Quaker,  to  my 
opinion ;  "  the  shrewd  Perrott  muttered,  as 
he  went  back  to  breakfast ;  "  I  have  heard 
say,  that  they  take  no  he^d  of  Sunday ;  but 
never,  till  now,  that  they  can  put  away  six 
rummers  of  hot  brandy  and  water,  in  an  hour 
and  a  half." 

That  spirited  explorer,  l^lr.  Gaston,  who 
had  accomplished  that  feat  last  night,  and 
now  looked  the  soberest  of  the  sober,  rode 
on  apace  to  the  bridge  across  South  Teign, 
and  then  through  Teigncombe  to  the  foot  of 
Kestor,  where  all  road  failed  him,  and  the 
wild  moor  lay  around.  Then  he  pulled  off 
his  hot  Quaker  hat,  and  hotter  wig  (both  of 
which  he  had  bought  at  Exeter)  and  hiding 
them  in  a  deep  tuft  of  bracken,  at  the  foot 
of  a  tall  rock,  which  he  would  know  again, 
wiped  his  warm  forehead,  and  used  hot 
language  concerning  the  state  of  the  weather. 
For  the  glare  of  the  scorched  earth  rose,  like 
a  blister,  and  the  coppery  clouds  compressed 
it;  and  the  sparkle  of  sphntered  and  powdered 
granite,  like  glistening  needles,  pricked  the 
eyes.  Mr.  Gaston's  face  came  forth  in  spots, 
as  his  mind  came  out  in  tainted  language  ;  for 
which  there  is  no  space,  but  gaps.  Then 
he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  folded  cap,  to 
cover  his  tawny-cropped  head  from  flies,  and 
getting  upon  Charlie,  set  forth  again. 

His  landmarks  were  plain,  and  far  too 
plain ;  as  he  might  have  known,  if  he  had 
ever  cared  for  nature.  The  delicate  haze  of 
fair-set  weather,  (which  had  mantled  the  hills 
for  weeks  and  weeks,  till  the  power  of  the 
sun  dispersed  it),  was  gone  altogether,  and  the 
soft  gaze  of  distance  was  shortened  into  a 
hard  near  stare.  To  the  north  and  west,  the 
beetling  slabs,  and  jags  and  juts  of  many  a  pile 
(Steperton,  ^lill-tor,  Yes-tor,  High  Willhays, 
and  others  shouldering  under  them)  seemed 
scarcely  half  a  mile  away,  so  clear  was  every 
seam  and  scrag.  To  the  left,  as  he  trudged 
up  Okement  hill,  having  left  his  horse  in  an 
old  peat-hut,  he  could  see  the  dark  bulk  of 
Fur-tor,  the  most  lonely  and  dismal  of  all  the 
moor,  which  even  John  Sage  might  tremble 
to  approach,  in  the  very  bravest  sunshine ; 
for  this  is  the  haunt  of  the  fiercest  demons,  that 
shriek  along  the  windy  waste,  or  howl  in  the 
morasses. 

Gaston  was  rather  quick  of  step,  for  a  man 
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of  ripe  size,  and  no  feather-weight ;  but  he 
found  the  travelling  full  of  travail,  as  he 
sought  for  "  the  mother  of  waters."  It  is 
generally  supposed  (with  as  much  of  truth  as 
there  is  in  general  opinions)  that  five  rivers 
have  their  fountains  here ;  as  if  five  Naiads 
could  live  together.  But  five  get  out  of  the 
ground,  within  the  space  of  one  square  mile 
perhaps  ;  and  the  earth,  in  the  power  of  such 
production,  cracks  and  splits,  like  a  thin- 
skinned  fig.  Especially  on  the  eastern  side, 
(from  which  Mr.  Gaston  was  striving  to  get  in), 
•deep  black  channels,  interlacing  one  another, 
and  lapped  with  heath,  required  great  outlay 
of  long  leaps,  or  much  light  downing,  and 
heavy  upping,  of  boots  encrusted  with  the 
■cake  of  mire.  As  wearisome  a  plod,  as  a  light 
foot  can  go  through  with,  or  a  heavy  one  get 
stodged  in,with  much  aching  of  the  knee-caps. 
George  Gaston  began  to  lose  courage ;  and 
bad  temper  took  the  place  of  it.  His  great 
square  jaws  began  to  work,  like  those  of  a 
panting  bull-dog;  and  his  cheeks  darkened 
into  the  colour  of  peat-water,  where  it  is 
suffused  with  iron.  For  his  recent  illness  had 
left  its  traces,  both  upon  countenance,  and  in 
limb. 

And  a  pestilent  thing  from  his  point  of 
view — which  may  not  have  been  a  correct 
one — was  the  very  great  difficulty  in  finding 
a  firm  place  to  stand  upon,  to  have  a  mighty 
swear.  If  ever  he  stood  siill,  for  that  con- 
genial purpose — which  non  solvitur  avi- 
■bulando — his  heels  began  to  be  infernally 
absorbed,  and  his  foul  tongue  was  jerked  into 
the  roof  of  his  great  mouth.  Thus  was  he 
obliged  to  hold  it  well,  with  hard  wear  and 
tear  of  constitution. 

Suddenly  springing  from  a  channel  of 
tlack  ooze,  in  a  lab3a-inth  of  deep  gullies, 
roofed  with  sedge  and  heath,  he  stood  face 
to  face,  with  a  man  who  had  risen  from  a  bog- 
seam  to  the  same  quivering  crest.  "  Who 
.are  you  ?  "  cried  Gaston,  pulling  out  a  big 
horse-pistol.  "You  needn't  shoot  me," 
replied  the  other;  "lam  only  going  home, 
sir  ;  and  I  won't  hurt  you." 

Ashamed  of  his  flurry,  Mr.  Gaston  mut- 
tered something  about  the  notorious  robbers 
on  the  moor,  while  he  narrowly  observed  the 
stranger — a  grizzled  man,  something  over 
fifty  years  of  age,  embrowned  by  the  sun,  and 
deeply  scarred  upon  one  cheek.  He  was  tall, 
and  active,  and  straight  of  figure,  and  carried 
a  bundle  on  a  ground-ash  stick ;  while  he 
lailed  not  to  return  with  interest  the  en- 
quiring gaze  which  he  received. 

"  If  you  know  this  beastly  country,"  said 
Gaston  ;  "  I  wish  you  would  show  me  where 


Cranmere  is.  I  must  have  been  hunting  for 
it,  at  least  two  hours ;  and  as  yet  am  no 
wiser  than  when  I  began.  A  bumpkin  told 
me  that  '  he  hideth  himself; '  and  so  he  seems 
to  do,  with  a  vengeance." 

"  I  used  to  know  it  well  enough,"  was  the 
answer;  "but  the  ground  is  so  quaggy  that 
the  landmarks  shift.  However  I  dare  say 
that  I  can  find  it ;  but  when  you  get  there, 
there  is  nothing  to  see." 

"  I  wonder  who  you  are.  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  know ;  "  cried  Gaston,  as  he  fol- 
lowed, with  some  trouble,  the  long  light  stride 
of  the  stranger. 

"  It  may  seem  an  odd  thing,  sir;  but  the 
very  same  idea  came  into  my  mind,  about 
you.  Here  we  are ;  this  is  the  place  they 
make  a  fuss  about.  Ah,  they  haven't  seen 
the  world,  as  I  have." 

Rightly  had  he  said  indeed,  that  there  was  • 
not  much  to  see  there.  In  spite  of  the 
drought,  there  was  water  then  (which  has 
since  disappeared,  through  some  tapping  of 
the  peat),  but  the  water  was  not  large  enougli, 
to  cast  any  light,  or  life,  around.  The  only 
comfort  to  the  heart  of  the  persevering  tra- 
veller, was  that  he  never  henceforth  could  be 
in  a  more  uncomfortable  spot. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Gaston  briskly ; 
"  it  has  fulfilled  my  expectations.  One  thing 
certain  in  our  life  is,  to  find  everything  mis- 
described.  The  Fleet-ditch,  according  to 
my  recollections,  presents  a  more  striking 
scene  than  this.  And  the  smell  of  dead  stuff" 
is  less  lively  here.  Good  bye,  my  fine  fellow ; 
don't  let  me  detain  you.  It  is  a  Sunday 
morning  ;  and  if  there  is  a  place  that  won't 
let  me  in,  I  shall  sit  down  to  moralise.  Would 
you  like  to  have  anything,  for  your  trouble  ? 
Or  are  you  superior  to  such  thoughts  ?  " 

Without  any  answer,  his  guide  departed ; 
being  a  rough  man  of  the  world,  who  had 
learned  to  form  dislikes  with  swiftness,  and 
to  express  them  slowly.  Among  the  black 
rifts  of  the  wild,  he  disappeared,  as  if  he  had 
sunk  into  the  earth  ;  while  Gaston  sat  down 
upon  a  tuft  of  rusty  heath,  and  his  heart  be- 
came as  dismal  as  the  dreariness  around.  He 
had  worked  very  hard,  and  beyond  his 
weakened  health,  to  secure  his  own  purpose 
— which  was  good  in  his  own  eyes ;  and  he 
thought  it  very  hard,  that  his  fortune  should 
have  driven  him  into  a  place  so  lowering. 
For  a  resolute  man  of  that  sort  rejoices  in 
stiff  hills,  and  steep  valleys ;  but  finds  no 
pleasure  in  a  vast  expanse,  hovering  between 
hill  and  valley. 

The  fault  of  the  man  was  his  selfishness, 
and  the  narrow  pursuance  of  his  own  desires. 
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If  he  had  been  born  about  six  ranks  higher, 
in  the  social  scale,  educated  to  that  mark, 
and  taught  to  tread  the  marble  steps,  he 
might  have  become  an  ascending  figure,  and 
a  statue  at  the  top  of  them.  For  the  firm 
set  will,  tough-fibred  heart,  power  to  turn 
wrong  into  right,  and  large  readiness  to  dis- 
pense with  scruples,  adorned  by  imperious 
rudeness  also,  must  have  made  him  a  popular 
idol.  But  having  had  no  start  in  life,  save 
his  own  push,  he  had  lapsed  into  the  crooked 
ways,  whose  end  is  desolation. 

Some  turn  of  words  in  his  troubled  mind, 
and  the  melancholy  waste  around  him  (dark- 
ening with  the  heavy  gathering  of  a  most 
peculiar  sky)  set  him  perhaps  on  meditation, 
a  very  unusual  thing  with  him.  But  he 
shook  off  that  weakness,  and  returned  to  his 
own  anxieties.  Lives  there  a  man  who  can 
enjoy  the  grandest  of  all  prospects,  with  the 
smallest  of  all  flies  in  his  eye  ?  And  in 
George  Gaston's  mental  eye,  were  no  small 
perils,  disquietudes,  and  pains.  In  the  first 
place,  although  he  bore  some  ill-will  towards 
his  intended  victim,  for  crossing  his  path  so 
vexatiously,  he  had  suffered  no  personal 
wrong,  to  give  flavour  and  warmth  to  the 
coming  atrocity.  Scoundrel,  and  therefore 
self-deceptive,  as  he  was,  yet  scarcely  even 
to  himself  could  he  maintain,  that  he  had  any 
right  to  take  a  harmless  life,  because  it  inter- 
fered with  his.  He  could  only  put  aside 
that  question,  and  lament  the  stern  necessity 
which  drove  him  ;  and  reflect,  that  a  man 
who  could  bury  himself  in  such  a  dismal  wil- 
derness, must  be  happier,  out  of  this  world, 
than  in  it.  Whose  doing  was  it,  that  he,  poor 
Gaston,  was  driven,  in  spite  of  all  his  struggles, 
to  this,  pass?  Why,  clearly  that  fellow's, 
whose  selfish  cowardice,  and  wicked  dislike 
of  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  had  compelled 
another  to  supply  his  place,  and  thus  fall  into 
this  complication. 

"  How  much  longer  shall  I  beat  about  the 
bush  ?  The  sky  is  thickening  over  ;  there  is 
no  time  to  spare.  To  be  caught  in  a  storm 
here,  would  be  a  frightful  thing." 

_  Rising,  he  shook  his  heavy  shoulders  and 
big  neck,  for  the  weight  of  the  drowsy  air 
bowed  his  head ;  and  then  he  whistled  thrice 
upon  his  nails,  with  a  sound  like  the  call  of 
a  curlew.  In  less  than  two  minutes,  a  rough 
(lark  man  was  striding  through  the  swamp, 
towards  the  pool ;  the  style  of  whose  dress 
was  not  Church-going. 

They  saluted  each  other,  without  much 
good  will,  or  courtesy  of  expression  ;  and 
then  the  last  comer  sat  down,  and  crossed  his 
legs,  and  stared  at  his  visitor  complacently. 


"You  are  not  at  all  the  thing,  my  city 
friend,"  he  said  ;  "  you  want  a  course  of  Dart- 
moor. London  life,  gambling,  and  hot 
whiskey  play  old  Harry  with  the  constitution. 
If  nature  had  gifted  you  with  a  delicate  com- 
plexion, what  an  interesting  subject  you  would 
be  !  Come  down,  and  live  under  the  peat 
VN'ith  me.  Dr}',  genial,  bracing  quarters.  I 
will  board  you  for  a  fortnight,  for  ^lo." 

"  There  is  no  time  for  rubbish.  I  am  come 
to  know,  why  you  have  forsworn  yourself." 

"  There  are  many  legal  axioms  that  might 
be  quoted.  A  bad  oath  is  honoured  by  the 
breach.  And  again,  no  man  is  bound  to  the 
impossible." 

"  What  impossibiUty  has  there  been  ?  That 
would  be  the  only  excuse  for  you.  Unless 
you  can  prove  that  to  my  satisfaction,  things 
will  go  badly  with  you,  Master  Wenlow." 

"  Threats  become  a  joke,"  replied  the  other, 
with  a  smile  ;  "  when  the  threatener  is  wholly 
in  the  power  of  the  threatened  one.  You 
have  gallantly  ventured  into  the  lion's  den  ; 
and  without  my  permission,  you  cannot  go 
forth'.  You  are  covered  by  a  carbine,  where 
you  sit ;  and  to  shoot  me,  would  only  bring 
your  own  death-shot.  Look  round  as  much  as 
you  like,  George  Gaston ;  but  you  will  not 
see  my  noble  mate.  Now  listen  to  sound 
reason,  and  attempt  no  threats.  I  went,  to 
carry  out  my  agreement  with  you.  But  the 
man's  da-ughter  came  between  us.  Could 
even  you  have  slain  him  in  the  presence  of  his 
child  ?  If  you  could,  take  the  job  out  of  my 
hands  altogether.  Why  don't  you  do  so? 
For  the  crime  is  just  the  same.  But  I  sup- 
pose you  cannot  trust  your  eye,  like  mine." 

"  I  suppose  so ; "  returned  Gaston,  for  he 
wished  to  skip  that  question  ;  "  at  any  rate 
you  must  do  it,  quite  alone.  You  must  not 
take  that  other  ruffian  with  you." 

"  What  ruffian  ?  George  Gaston  ?  Oh  I 
see,  you  mean  my  friend,  who  is  watching 
my  interests  !  No,  he  knows  nothing  of  this 
little  by-play.  He  is  under  a  cloud  ;  but  he 
never  could  bring  himself  to  shoot  an  honest 
man  ;  as  you,  or  I,  might  do.  But  he  might 
shoot  you.  Ah,  it  is  not  complimentary  i 
But  you  don't  stand  upon  such  trifles  now." 

"I  am  here  upon  business;  and  not  for 
ribald  arguing.  You  are  entirely  outside 
the  world ;  you  have  no  chance  of  returning 
to  it,  in  this  stiff  little  kingdom.  I  offer  you 
the  chance  of  a  new  world,  where  you  may 
start  anew,  and  cultivate  your  much  neglected 
virtues,  rise  in  position,  found  a  family,  and 
look  back  upon  this  boggy  period,  as  no  more 
than  a  black  dream  gone  by.  In  exchange 
for  all  those  blessings,  you  have  simply  to 
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remove  one  worthless  life,  A  life  extinguished 
in  disgrace  already,  tired  of  itself,  and  de- 
sirous to  depart.  And  what  is  that  to  3'ou, 
who  have  taken  two  already  ?  " 

Gaston's  brutal  cynicism  foiled  itself.  With- 
out those  last  words,  he  might  perhaps  have 
conquered.  For  the  other  man  was  despe- 
rate, and  well-nigh  sunk  into  that  black 
depth  of  our  nature,  in  which  we  scorn  our 
lives,  our  brethren's,  and  the  will  of  Him  who 
gave  them.  But  the  sense  of  wrong  was  in 
him  still ;  though  the  sense  of  right  was 
moidered. 

"It  is  a  lie,  a  gross  lie!"  He  shouted, 
overbearing  Gaston,  with  the  fury  of  his  eyes, 
as  he  pressed  down  his  shoulders,  with  the 
power  of  his  hands.  "  They  died  through 
me.  But  I  did  not  kill  them.  If  anybody 
knows  the  truth,  you  know  it.  Without  you, 
none  of  it  would  have  happened.  Gaston, 
I  believed,  that  there  was  no  devil.  But  when 
I  look  at  you,  I  am  sure  there  is  one." 

"  Once  more,  there  is  no  time  for  bandying 
words.  You  have  failed  of  your  promise  so, 
that  the  enemy  is  preparing  to  start  to- 
morrow. If  he  once  gets  to  London,  he  will 
cause  the  greatest  trouble.  This  very  day, 
you  must  carry  out  the  matter.  You  know 
his  ways,  as  no  one  else  does.  Do  it ;  and 
be  off  to-night  for  Falmouth.  There  you 
shall  have  your  passage-money  to  New  York, 
and  five  hundred  clear,  to  make  your  fortune 
with." 

"  It  cannot  be  done  for  the  money.  Five 
hundred  !  A  thousand  is  the  very  least,  that 
I  will  hear  of." 

"It  is  out  of  my  power.  I  cannot  do  it, 
for  the  moment.  But  you  shall  have  security, 
for  the  other  five  hundred,  in  six  months  time. 
That  will  be  much  better  for  you,  than  to 
have  it  all  at  once." 

"  A  thousand  thanks,  for  such  thoughtful 
kindness.  But  now,  as  you  ha%'C  no  time 
to  lose,  understand  me.  You  say  that  I 
have  taken  two  lives  already.  Very  well, 
that  is  enough  for  one  life-time.  I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this  murder.  I  have  done 
many  bad  things  ;  but  nothing  quite  so  villain- 
ous. Go,  and  do  it  yourself,  George  Gaston ; 
you  may  trust  my  honour,  not  to  peach." 

"  Scoundrel,  after  all  that  I  have  done — " 

"  Hard  words  break  no  bones,  my  friend. 
Pop  at  me,  if  you  like ;  but  first  look  round, 
and  see  my  body-guard,  as  dead  a  shot  as  I 
am.  Mike,  stand  up ;  our  friend  is  pugna- 
cious. Ah,  now  you  are  wise ;  to  shoot  me 
would  never  help  you.  One  word  of  counsel 
in  return,  my  friend.  I  have  seen  you  rather 
nervous  in  a  thunderstorm.  Well,  the  heaviest 


and  biggest,  there  has  been  for  generations,  is 
gathering  in  the  south-east  now.  If  you  are 
caught  upon  the  moor,  and  lose  your  head, 
you  will  certainly 'get  bogged  ;  unless  the  light- 
ning saves  the  trouble.  Farewell,  George. 
We  shall  never  meet  again.  If  I  were  re- 
vengeful, you  would  not  go  so." 

Without  further  ceremony,  off  he  walked, 
and  vanished  in  a  shaggy  cloof,  beside  the 
black  morass  ;  while  Gaston  glared,  with  dis- 
appointment, wonder,  and  fierce  anger. 

CHAPTER    L. — SEEKING   REFUGE. 

Abandoned  thus,  in  this  desert  place  (the 
most  'unkid,'  both  to  see  and  feel,  within 
the  British  kingdom)  Mr.  Gaston  lost  his 
temper — or  rather  found,  and  gave  way  to 
it — for  the  valuable  space  of  half  an  hour. 
He  was  not  weak  enough  to  suppose  that 
powerful  language  has  power  upon  facts  ; 
but  he  was  amply  weak  enough  to  find  com- 
fort, in  the  free  trade  of  words  called  "  swear- 
ing." Then  his  spirit  came  back  to  him, 
much  refreshed ;  and  that  his  bodily  strength 
m.ight  tally,  he  put  away  one  pistol,  and 
pulled  out  another,  whose  charge  was  hquid, 
and  discharged  it. 

"  A  flip  for  the  desert,  and  the  bogs,  and 
tempests.  This  Dartmoor  is  but  a  trumpery 
hole,"  he  exclaimed  with  the  '  Dutch  courage ' 
rising.  "  It  is  something  to  have  saved  a 
thousand  pounds,  and  to  do  these  ticklish 
jobs,  oneself.  That  cowardly  fellow  tried  to 
frighten  me  with  thunder.  He  always  was  a 
har.     Why,  the  clouds  are  clearing  off !  " 

Overhead,  for  the  moment,  the  dull  air 
lifted,  and  a  little  yellow  light  streamed 
down ;  but  before  the  hope  of  this  grew 
constant,  a  low  growl  trembled  far  away. 

"  Tush !  It  is  those  fools  firing  at  Ply- 
mouth. Admiral  come  out  of  church — or 
something.  They  are  always  making  some 
row  there.  I  will  get  out  of  this  beastly 
oven.  Two  cannon-shot  never  come  into 
one  hole.  A  man,  who  has  been  struck  by 
lightning  once,  must  be  free  of  it,  like  small- 
pox. Those  fellows  who  call  themselves 
'  electricians,'  are  nothing  but  thundering 
quacks,  after  all.  How  can  there  be  any 
special  attraction  in  certain  persons,  &c.  ? 
Bah,  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  Besides,  I 
don't  believe  there  will  be  a  storm  at  all ; 
and  if  there  is,  it  will  draw  to  the  highest 
spots,  like  Yes-Tor.  George  Gaston  is  not 
going  to  be  terrified  for  nothing,  in  this 
crisis  of  his  fortunes.  Forth  among  the 
blessed  bogs  again !  I  am  beginning  to 
understand  them." 

This   sanguine  view   of  the   position    re- 
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stored  the  deep  red  colour  to  his  cheeks  ; 
which  lasted  for  an  hour,  or  more,  while 
he  plodded  on  right  stubbornI.y,  over  and 
through  the  shaggy  fen-growth,  scorched  at 
the  top,  and  sodden  at  the  bottom.  Then 
he  came  to  a  little  dark-e3^ed  runnel,  stealing 
from  its  cradle-head,  with  tottering  uncer- 
tainty ;  and  tumbling  into  little  flutters, 
where  it  lay  and  rested.  "  This  ought  to  be 
the  Taw ;  but  I  am  much  afraid  it  isn't," 
thought  Gaston,  pursuing  its  direction  for  a 
moment;  "instead  of  the  Taw,  it  is  the  Tavy, 
I  believe ;  and  instead  of  getting  near  my 
horse,  I  must  have  gone  away  from  him." 

A  sudden  shift  of  the  panting  air,  and 
wavering  light,  had  misled  him.  For  the 
track  of  the  sun  was  now  lost  in  the  sky,  as 
completely  as  if  he  were  quagmii-ed ;  while 
a  flit  of  tawny  haze  obscured  the  coronet  of 
■distinctive  tors.  In  a  rage  with  himself,  and 
;the  weather,  and  the  Avorld,  he  turned  upon 
'his  track  at  the  head  of  Tavy  cleave,  and 
making  a  correct  landcast  this  time,  found 
■his  way  to  the  fountains  of  the  Taw,  and  to 
the  peat-shed.  Here  IMr.  Perrott's  stout 
horse,  Charlie,  was  getting  uneasy  about  the 
weather,  and  had  well-nigh  je^'ked  his  bridle 
off.  With  gladness,  he  accepted  Mr.  Gaston's 
weight,  and  set  his  head  towards  the  Chagford 
stable.  For  he  was  a  native  of  the  broad 
moorland,  and  inhaled  the  subtle  tissue  of 
■the  cloud  and  breeze,  as  if  he  were  the  west 
wind's  legal  heir,  though  restricted  in  the 
airy  part  of  his  owii  system. 

"This  is  all  very  fine,  old  chap,"  said 
•Gaston,  whose  coarse  nature  must  have 
•coarse  expression  ;  "  but  before  we  get  back 
to  Thirlstone,  there  will  be  bellows  to  mend, 
and  no  mistake.  But  go  ahead,  while  you 
•can,  my  boy." 

The  willing  horse  made  play,  with  vigour, 
and  with  gaiety,  among  the  rugged  boulders, 
and  the  combings  of  the  tussocks,  and  the 
tiring  softness  of  the  many  oozy  tangles ;  till 
the  roughness  of  the  ground,  and  breathless 
burden  of  the  air,  began  to  tell  upon  his 
lathered  flanks,  and  legs  that  wanted  scrap- 
ing. He  panted  with  long  labour,  and  began 
to  hang  his  head  down,  as  he  carefully  put 
foot  after  foot,  on  the  steppy  rise  that  winds 
along  the  breast  of  Watern-tor.  There 
!*  Gaston  halted  him  upon  a  rocky  platform, 
and  took  a  careful  survey  of  the  wild  and 
threatening  prospect.  It  was  rightly  mani- 
fest, by  this  time,  both  to  man  and  beast,  that 
a  great  turmoil  of  the  world  above  them  was 
preparing  to  break  loose.  Over  the  heights, 
dark  clouds  were  piling,  like  sacks  upon  a 
wool-comber's    wain ;   in    the    deep    glens, 


heat-fogs  still  were  huddling ;  while  along  the 
foUowings,  and  ins  and  outs,  of  landscape,  a 
confusion  of  the  settlement  of  light  and  shade 
was  moving. 

Mr.  Gaston  felt  his  hair  prick  up,  and  the 
whole  of  his  system  teem  with  fear.  He 
looked  for  the  Kestor  rocks,  the  most  con- 
spicuous height  in  front  of  him  ;  and  lo, 
they  were  covered  with  a  roll  of  tempest, 
letting  down  large  loops  of  gray  !  His  spirit 
failed  within  him,  and  his  heart  sunk  low,  and 
he  deeply  wished  for  a  cellar,  or  a  cave,  in 
the  bowels  of  the  wholesome  earth.  He 
durst  not  go  for  his  broad-brimmed  hat,  and 
wig,  concealed  in  the  bracken,  but  urged  his 
reluctant  horse,  out  of  the  honieward  track, 
and  down  to  the  low  ground.  This  led  him 
to  the  source  of  the  South  Teign ;  and  so 
along  some  winding  bottoms,  to  the  Aloreton 
road.  Gaston,  in  his  terror,  would  have 
been  too  glad  to  set  oft"  at  full  gallop  for 
Moreton ;  and  as  it  was,  he  followed  that 
road  for  some  distance,  until  it  began  to 
mount  a  cloud-capped  hill,  another  nucleus 
of  the  storm.  For  according  to  all  accounts 
of  that  great  tempest,  it  differed  from  all 
others  within  memory,  not  only  in  power  and 
extent,  but  also  in  the  manner  of  its  forma- 
tion. For  it  neither  came  with  the  wind,  nor 
against  it  (although  first  appearing  perhaps 
!  in  the  south-east),  but  accumulated  gradually 
round  the  whole  horizon,  converging  sted- 
fastly  towards  the  zenith,  and  compassing 
(as  with  a  great  black  tent)  the  whole  of  the 
moor,  till  it  filled  it  all  with  fire. 

As  yet,  there  had  been  neither  flash,  nor 
peal,  only  one  or  two  distant  rumbles,  over 
the  sea,  or  the  lowland.  And  except  for  a 
strange  thick  feeling,  and  a  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  a  weak  uneasy  drowsiness, 
a  man  (who  was  a  moderate  conductor) 
might  have  got  into  a  quarry  pit,  and  gone 
into  his  conscience,  without  extreme  severity. 
Mr.  Gaston,  however  had  a  lively  sense  of 
being  too  good  a  conductor,  and  he  found 
himself  tingling  already,  with  a  nervous  sur- 
charge of  electricity.  This  added  consider- 
ably to  his  alarm  ;  and  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  perspire  it  oft"  \  but  his  ploddings  in 
the  sultry  morning,  and  great  radiations  of 
violent  expression,  had  left  the  bodily  sur- 
face dry,  and  clogged  with  saline  particles. 

"Away  now  for  the  Raven;  what  a  fool 
not  to  have  thought  of  it !  "  he  whispered  to 
himself,  for  he  feared  to  speak  aloud,  lest 
it  should  bring  down  the  impending  thun- 
der-crash. "  This  hollow  must  lead  towards 
it;  and  there  is  deep  shelter  there.  Get  along, 
you   old   screw ;   what   are   you   afraid   ot  ? 
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The  proper  thing,  for  you,  is  a  stout  crab- 
stick." 

The  horse  deserved  none  of  these  coarse 
reproaches,  being  ready,  and  steady,  both  in 
saddle,  and  in  harness ;  and  now  if  he  were 
nervous,  whose  fault  was  it  ?  He  felt  that 
his  rider  was  in  a  great  stew  of  terror;  and 
he  would  not  have  been  a  horse,  unless  he 
shared  it.  And  above  him,  on  his  off-side 
and  his  near-side — terms,  from  his  point  of 
view,  invented  most  absurdly — unknown 
monsters,  without  any  love  for  horseflesh, 
were  preparing,  with  tremendously  long 
lashes,  to  descend  on  him.  Away  for  the 
Raven,  or  for  any  other  spot,  where  manger, 
hay,  and  brother  horses  could  be  found  ! 

Suddenly,  he  heard  a  pleasant  sound,  a 
sound  associated  in  his  healthy  mind,  with  a 
quiet  day's  rest  in  a  meadow,  a  discourse 
over  a  hedge  with  a  ladylike  cow,  or  a  tran- 
quil survey  (with  the  chin  upon  a  gate)  of  a 
road,  that  willnot  jar  the  hoofs,  till  to-morrow 
— the  sound  of  a  bell,  calling  human  flesh  to 
church.  Clearly  enough,  it  was  a  large  rich 
bell,  a  long  way  off",  in  some  high  tower,  me- 
lodiously, with  measured  swing,  inviting  all  of 
a  quiet  mind,  to  hear  good  words  in  a  holy 
place.  Through  the  menace  of  the  brooding 
storm,  and  deepening  awe  of  cloud  and  crag, 
the  mellow  tone  came,  gently  varying,  with 
the  ebb,  and  flow,  of  sound.  To  a  youthful 
sinner,  scared  and  checked,  it  might  have 
been  like  the  pulse  of  mercy,  or  throb  of 
some  good  angel's  heart. 

But  this  old  offender  had  no  such  thoughts. 
All  his  misgivings  were  of  the  body.  If 
church,  or  chapel,  would  save  his  body  ;  that 
was  the  right  place  for  him.  He  pulled  up 
the  horse,  and  with  his  hand  spread  from  his 
eyebrows,  peered  along  the  hovering  arcade 
of  storm.  Rising  from  the  lower  level,  half  a 
league  away  or  so,  and  not  as  yet  enveloped 
in  the  cloud-mass  of  the  moor,  was  a  shapely 
tower  of  fair  granite,  the  finest  and  best  pro- 
portioned piece  of  masonry  round  Dartmoor. 
Successful  miners  had  built  it,  as  their  free 
thank-oftering  to  the  Lord,  in  the  days  when 
men  were  not  too  proud  to  believe  in  a 
Power  over  them.  It  was  the  tower  of  Chris- 
towell.  The  bell,  with  native  silver  rich,  the 
largest  of  the  seven,  ceased  calling  ;  and  the 
four  o'clock  service  was  begun. 

"  It  must  be  more  than  twenty  years,  since 
I  saw  the  inside  of  a  church,"  thought  Gas- 
ton;  "but  any  port  in  a  storm,  Ave  say;  and 
nobody  knows  me  hereabout.  And  if  they 
did,  it  would  all  tell  for  me.  Larks  will  not 
be  there,  of  course.  But  I  will  not  go,  if  I 
can  help  it.     On  for  the  Raven,  if  we  can. 


When  the  storm  is   gone  by,  my  time  will 
come." 

He  was  keeping  to  the  right,  to  pass  the 
church  afar,  and  get  into  a  track  below  the 
crest ;  when  the  volume  of  the  storm  came 
sweeping  towards  him,  like  a  rolling-up  of 
heaven.  "  We  will  hasten  to  the  house  of 
the  Lord,"  he  cried,  in  a  stupor  of  wild 
ribaldry,  shot  across  with  memory  of 
childhood's  faith,  and  of  kneeling  beside  his 
mother.  In  a  few  minutes,  he  was  at  the 
churchyard  gate,  where  the  coffins  rested  in 
bad  weather ;  and  he  pulled  the  trembling 
horse  in  through,  and  knotted  the  bridle  on 
a  tombstone. 

They  were  singing  the  psalm  before  the 
sermon,  with  an  unusual  depth  of  voice,  en- 
couraging one  another  partly,  as  they  do  at 
funerals.  Each  man,  with  his  open  mouth, 
looked  hard  at  his  neighbour  growing  dark 
to  him  ;  and  the  women  in  the  lower  row, 
held  hands,  to  keep  their  voices.  A  peculiar 
smell  oppressed  the  church ;  as  if  the  dead 
were  rising. 

The  great  west  door  beneath  the  tower, 
was  open,  where  the  bell-ropes  hung,  with  the 
frayed  hemp  glistening  in  the  darkness,  hke  so 
many  hangman's  nooses.  Gaston  stole  his 
way  between  them,  to  the  pillar  of  the  western 
arch  ;  and  slipped  into  the  church  unseen ; 
for  every  mind  was  overborne  with  a  heavy 
load  of  doubt,  and  fear ;  and  every  eye  was 
cowering,  at  the  creeping  shades  of  roof,  and 
wall. 

The  cold  awe  of  the  vaulted  gloom  redoubled 
Gaston's  terror;  and  he  sank  upon  a  low  bench 
fitted  round  the  octagonal  phnth  of  a  tall, 
gray  pier.  Then  he  pulled  off  his  flexible 
hat,  and  muttered  some  confused  words  into 
it ;  and  if  they  were  not  words  of  prayer^  it 
was  from  want  of  practice. 

The  Vicar,  with  a  slow  and  solemn  step,' 
went  up  the  winding  pulpit-stairs,  every 
rustle  of  his  surplice  sounding,  through  the 
breathless  hush  around.  And  when  he  knelt, 
for  his  own  silent  prayer  upon  the  cushion, 
the  murmuring  of  the  Christow  brook  came 
in  at  the  chancel  window ;  and  was  heard 
throughout  the  church  by  many,  who  had 
never  heard  it  there  before,  and  never  should 
hear  it  anywhere  again. 

The  parson's  voice  was  trembling  slightly, 
not  from  fear,  but  solemn  awe,  as  he  pro- 
nounced his  text,  the  prayer  of  David  in  the 
hour  of  dread — Let  me  fall  into  the  hand  of 
the  Lord.  Before  he  had  pronounced  it 
twice,  thick  blackness  fell  upon  roof,  and 
window,  pillar,  arch,  and  sepulchral  stone. 
A  man  could  scarcely  see  his  wife,  or  little 
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ones,  at  his  elbow ;  mothers  caught  their 
children  up,  to  be  sure  of  being  near  them ; 
and  the  preacher's  voice  came  out  of  night. 

In  this  last  moment  of  his  life,  Mr.  Gaston 
knew  not  what  he  did.  Supreme  terror  held 
him,  soul  and  body ;  while  his  blood,  like  a 
boiling  fountain,  rushed.  A  delicate  figure, 
dressed  in  white,  stood  near  him,  at  the 
column's  base.  Trembling,  so  that  he  could 
not  stand,  he  spread  one  hand  before  his 
eyes,  with  the  elbow  on  a  ledge  for  books. 
Then  his  other  hand  came  forth,  and  clasped, 
in  the  wild  hope  of  some  saving  power,  the 
skirt  of  a  gentle  maiden.  It  was  Rose,  who 
stood  with  her  form  so  straight,  and  her  face 
as  firm  as  marble ;  the  daughter  of  the  man 
he  was  come  here  to  murder. 

Then  fell  the  greatest  crash  of  tempest 
ever  known  in  England.  The  tower  was 
cleft,  the  church  was  rent,  the  people  cast, 
like  blasted  straws.  The  roof  flew  wide,  the 
pillars  snapped,  the  timbers  fell  like  cobwebs, 
and  the  walls  were  riven  as  a  bladder  bursts. 
Pitchy  night,  and  stifling  vapour,  shrouded 
all  who  were  unconsumed. 

This  was  not  for  one  moment  only  ;  but  (if 
any  human  reckoning  of  such  time  were  pos- 
sible) to  count  it  by  the  things  that  happened, 
makes  five  minutes  of  it.  For  instance,  there 
were  eight  boys  piled  upon  the  communion- 
table, who  after  their  dinner  had  been  at 
school,  and  were  sitting  round  the  altar-rails. 
They  all  got  off,  when  their  sense  returned 
— which  could  not  have  happened  immedi- 
ately— and  then  another  electric  fling,  though 
less  severe,  replaced  them.  Also,  it  is  quite 
certain,  that  a  man  who  was  surviving  (being 
Thomas  Read,  the  Warrener)  made  the  first 
attempt  to  go  out  of  church ;  with  his 
brindled  dog,  covered  in  sulphur  sparks,  snif- 
fing the  way  in  front  of  him.  But  when  the 
dog  came  to  the  arch  of  the  tower,  Avhere 
a  man  was  sitting  stedfastly,  he  was  caught 
up,  and  whirled  seven  times  round,  and  cast 
upon  the  step  into  the  tower,  as  dead  as  if  he 
never  had  been  born.  This  made  Thomas 
Read  draw  back,  and  saved  him  from  an 
unripe  end  ;  for  the  bier  of  the  church,  with 
its  six  legs  flying,  went  by  him  like  artillery 
practice,  and  must  have  passed  through  the 
chancel  window,  being  found  in  the  thatch 
of  a  linhay  below,  when  the  burials  were  done 
without  it. 

All,  who  got  over  it,  are  agreed  that  it  must 
have  gone  on,  for  at  least  five  minutes ;  and 
some  say,  a  great  deal  more  than  that.  It 
began,  with  a  great  ball  of  fire  descending,  and 
splitting  the  north  side  of  the  tower,  then 
scorching  all  the  bell-ropes,  and  passing  up 


the  nave,  after  killing  one  man  in  the  arch- 
way. Then  it  killed  another  man,  with  his 
head  against  a  stone,  by  driving  his  skull  into 
the  granite,  took  all  the  hair  off  an  elderly 
woman  (her  Sunday  hair,  new  that  morning) 
and  then  parted  into  a  big  globe,  and  a  small 
one  ;  the  big  going  out  through  the  roof,  and 
the  small  one  through  the  chancel  window. 

After  that,  nobody  knows  what  happened  ; 
for  they  all  fell  down  upon  their  faces,  with 
the  thundering  of  stones,  and  beams,  above 
them,  and  conviction  of  the  Judgment-day. 
In  the  stench  of  sulphur,  men  held  breath, 
and  women  chewed  their  handkerchiefs. 
Through  the  woodwork  of  the  pews,  they 
could  see  the  lightning,  to  and  fro,  like 
clotted  snakes  ;  and  a  roar  (like  an  overshot 
wheel  in  a  flood)  rang  along  their  backbones. 
For  it  was  not  one  explosion  only,  but  a  con- 
tinuous rush  and  blaze,  of  which  there  is  only 
one  other  instance*  recorded  in  this  country 
— a  volume  of  solid  fire,  like  that  fearful 
power  '  field-lightning,'  w'hich  wraps  with 
flame  a  league  of  herbage,  in  the  Jura 
Mountains. 

When  the  worst  was  gone,  but  the  shat- 
tered building  filled  with  blue  sulphureous  fog, 
and  smother  of  bitumen,  the  first  to  stand  up 
was  Farmer  Willum,  being  the  parish-warden. 
"Neighbours,  in  the  name  of  God,  shall  us- 
venture  forth,  as  many  as  be  alive  of  us?"  he 
asked,  for  he  could  not  see  the  parson, 
through  the  thickness  of  the  air.  But  Mr. 
Short  stood  up  in  the  pulpit,  unharmed,  and 
without  any  sign  of  fire  ;  and  he  said,  with  a 
resolute  voice,  "  Not  so  ;  first  let  us  thank 
the  Lord,  who  has  preserved  us ;  and  then 
let  us  pra}'-,  that  our  courage  may  return." 
With  great  presence  of  mind,  he  put  by  his- 
sermon,  to  do  for  the  next  Sunday  afternoon, 
when  he  added  some  most  impressive  words.^ 
One  of  the  covers  had  been  consumed  ;  and 
the  other  bore  the  image  of  a  death's  head 
upon  it,  stamped  by  the  lightning,  or  the- 
fire-ball.  To  the  present  day,  it  is  as  plain  as 
ever ;  and  it  has  been  declared,  by  all  whO' 
knew  him,  to  be  the  head  of  George  Gaston, 

CHAPTER    LI. — SENT    TO   JUDGMENT. 

In  a  commemorative  poem,  even  finer  than 
that  inscribed  upon  the  tablet,  where  the  fire 
first  came  in,  the  gifted  author  (who  is  said 
to  have  been  the  Schoolmaster  of  the  village) 
has  inserted  the  following  apposite  reflection. 

"  Oh  tlint  our  people,  with  as  good  a  heart, 
Would  come  to  church,  as  then  they  did  depart  1 
True  zeal  were  that,  oh  what  a  joj'  to  see 
Them  flocking  in,  as  fast  as  they  did  flee  !  " 


*  The  great  storm  at  AVidcombe  in  the  Moor,  Sunday,  Oct. 
21,  i6j8. 
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However,  that  can  hardly  be  expected,  in 
the  present  condition  of  human  nature.  It 
is  said,  that  one  very  aftectionate  mother  was 
so  much  astonished,  that  she  went  home,  with- 
out remembering  that  she  had  talcen  her  only 
child  to  church  with  her.  But  coming  to 
herself,  when  she  returned  to  see  the  dead 
bodies  brought  out  of  the  church,  which  was 
not  done  until  evening,  she  besought  the  sexton 
to  go  in  and  look  ;  and  there  the  little  child 
was  found,  going  hand  in  hand  with  another 
little  child,  neither  of  them  hurt,  nor  showing 
a  sign  of  fear  in  their  faces.  And  it  is  a  re- 
markable thing,  that  while  seven  people  were 
killed,  and  sixty-two  were  injured,  not  a  single 
child  in  the  church  was  hurt;  though  the  seats, 
they  were  sitting  on,  were  torn  up  fiercely, 
and  some  even  cast  up  through  the  roof. 

The  reason,  why  Rose  was  sitting  by  the 
western  arch,  instead  of  in  her  father's  pew, 
was  simply  that  she  had  been  late  for  the 
service,  and  did  not  like  to  disturb  anybody. 
Her  father  stayed  at  home,  preparing  for  that 
journey  to  London,  which  he  could  no  longer 
put  off;  although  he  knew  not,  even  now,  the 
full  urgency  of  the  case  ;  because  the  clerk, 
despatched  by  Latimer  and  Emblin,  had  failed 
as  yet  to  find  him.  But  he  now  was  aware 
of  his  father's  death ;  and  loth  as  he  was  to 
claim  his  ov/n  position,  he  could  not  but  feel, 
that  his  duty  to  Rose  compelled  him  to  come 
forward. 

He  would  have  kept  Rose  at  home  as  well, 
because  of  the  threatening  weather  ;  but  she 
begged  so  hard  to  go,  for  this  last  time,  and 
promised  so  sincerely  to  escape  the  rain,  if  any, 
tliat  she  got  her  own  way,  as  usual.  But  the 
Captain  could  not  help  thinking,  that  he  had 
been  very  foolish  in  letting  her  go.  As  the 
sky  grew  darker  and  darker,  his  heart  became 
more  and  more  uneasy;  until  he  could  not 
stay  in  the  house,  but  must  go  forth  to  see 
things.  What  he  saw,  from  the  spur  of  the 
hill,  enforced  his  fear  upon  him  mightily;  for 
the  church,  betwixt  him  and  the  village,  was 
wattled  round  with  thick  black  clouds,  rolling 
downward  spirally.  Then  it  seemed  to  be 
swallowed  up,  with  one  vast  roar,  as  if  the 
earth  closed  over  it ;  and  then  it  reappeared, 
v/ith  shattered  ribs,  and  liquid  fire  running 
through  them,  like  a  metal-foundry.  It  looked 
impossible,  after  that,  for  any  one  to  be  aUve 
inside. 

With  a  crawling  heart,  the  Captain  ran,  as 
fast  as  ever  his  legs  would  go,  not  so  much 
to  save  his  dear  child's  life,  as  to  drag  her 
body  from  the  flames.  Church,  and  church- 
yard, all  alike,  appeared  to  be  one  mass  of 
fire ;  which  may  have  been  the  effect  of  the 


sulphur,  covering  all  things  with  blue  reek. 
He  would  have  rushed  into  the  church,  before 
the  force  of  the  crash  was  over — which  also 
shows  that  it  lasted  long — and  perhaps  he 
would  thus  have  lost  his  life;  but  the  western 
doors  (having  square  studs  of  iron)  were  torn 
from  their  hinges,  and  flung  across  the  way. 
The  same  thing  had  happened  to  the  side- 
door  on  the  north  ;  but  that  not  being  so 
heavy,  Captain  Larks  was  enabled  to  drive 
a  way  through,  with  his  foot ;  and  he  was 
setting  off  for  his  own  pew,  through  the  smoke 
and  crush  of  everything — the  last  explosion 
of  the  air,  which  slew  the  poor  dog,  being 
over — when  he  saw  close  to  him  a  soft  white 
figure;  and  there  was  his  daughter  in  his 
arms ! 

Her  beautiful  hair  had  been  shed  all  round 
her,  and  she  cried  a  good  deal,  as  might  be 
expected;  and  her  hands  and  face  were  deadly 
cold.  But  beyond  that,  and  her  clinging 
to  him  (as  was  natural  to  life,  in  so  much 
death)  nobody  could  have  guessed,  to  see  her, 
that  she  had  been  in  the  middle  of  a  fireball. 
Yet  that  is  truly  no  exaggeration ;  let  those 
explain  it,  who  have  the  power, 

"Why  don't  you  come  away,  my  darling?" 
asked  the  Captain,  who  was  weeping  also,  in 
this  great  relief  of  heart.  "  Darling,  there 
will  be  floods  of  rain,  almost  instantly.  Do 
come." 

"Father,  this  poor  man  holds  my  dress; 
and  I  fear  that  he  is  not  well;"  she  said, 
pointing  round  the  granite  plinth.  "  He  was 
frightened  a  great  deal  more  than  I  was ; 
and  I  hope  the  Lord  has  spared  him." 

But  the  Lord  had  not  done  that ;  according 
at  least  to  our  ideas.  The  Captain  put  forth 
hi^  hand,  and  laid  it,  through  an  especial 
thickness  of  air,  upon  the  head  of  a  man,  who 
was  sitting  forward,  propped  by  his  elbow  on 
a  desk.  The  scalp  of  the  man  was  there, 
with  hair  as  stiff  as  wire  upon  it ;  also  his 
countenance  shining  blue,  and  set  in  the 
form  of  a  coffin,  as  it  had  been,  in  his  bo}^- 
hood.  But  his  brains  were  gone,  and  lay 
behind  him,  in  a  grey  heap  on  the  flags,  like 
badly  boiled  potatoes.  "  Come  away,  my 
darling,"  said  the  Captain,  detaching  the 
dead  hand  from  her  dress,  and  getting  be- 
tween, that  she  might  not  see ;  "  he  is  fright- 
fully stunned.  We  will  go,  with  all  haste, 
and  send  the  doctor  to  him."  Rose  obeyed 
with  a  long-drawn  sigh ;  for  the  scene  was 
not  for  a  female. 

Then  began  the  most  furious  rain,  ever 
known  even  on  Dartmoor.  It  must  have 
burst  forth  on  the  heights  ere  this  ;  for  the 
Christow  was   coming  down,  like  a  brown 
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wall,  jutted  on  the  crest  with  jags  of  rock. 
Three  months  of  drought  were  to  be  made 
up  ;  and  nature  spared  no  effort  towards  it. 
Rose  and  her  father  were  drenched,  before 
they  passed  through  the  gate  of  their  meadow; 
and  the  moment  they  had  crossed  the  draw- 
bridge, a  dash  of  flood-wave  carried  it  away. 
Till  the  morning,  they  were  quite  cut  off 
from  chance  of  hearing  any  more  than  the 
roll  of  deluged  thunder,  and  the  rushing  of 
the  flood. 

But  in  the  morning,  courage  came  to  the 
stunned  and  battered  village,  and  the  quiet 
runs  of  shadow,  where  poor  people  live,  and 
are  content.  Many  a  cottage,  not  so  tall  as 
to  invite  the  lightning,  nor  so  big  as  to 
challenge  the  Avind-blast,  had  'been  robbed 
of  long  paternal  comforts,  and  of  high  mater- 
nal pride — settles,  wool-chairs,  feather-beds, 
dishes  "  dowered  with  "  a  gravy-well,  and  Bri- 
tannia-metal teapots — by  the  roaring  felony 
of  the  little  brook,  that  scarcely  filled  their 
kettles,  when  they  went  to  church.  And 
worse  than  that,  ten  times  as  bad,  there  was 
scarcely  a  cot,  accustomed  to  soft  gossip,  and 
charitable  desire  to  know  all  about  its  neigh- 
bours, that  was  not  full  of  scalding  groans, 
and  quick  pain  rolling  in  greased  lint.  In 
this  deep  trouble  of  the  wounded,  and  the 
dying,  there  appeared  a  hero,  and  a  heroine. 
Or,  to  put  it  more  correctly,  all  the  good  deeds 
done  centred  by  attraction  round  those  two, 
as  in  Classic  Mythology,  and  in  every  British 
crisis.  Now  this  pair  was,  Dicky  Touchwood, 
and  Sporetta  Perperaps. 

Poor  Squire  Dicky,  still  in  exile  at  the  Vicar- 
age, and  stanch  in  his  scorn  of  dry-salterism, 
had  escaped  the  worst  issue  of  that  great  elec- 
tric force,  by  the  perfect  formation  of  his  feet. 
Of  this  he  was  not,  at  the  moment,  aware ; 
but  his  mother  proved  it  afterwards.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  lightning  ran  under  his  insteps, 
which  were  arched  by  nature  (in  a  Gothic  arch, 
like  those  of  all  young  ladies  now)  and  instead 
of  tearing,  it  only  tossed  him,  like  the  lad  of 
pith  he  was.  Coming  down  happily  on  all 
fours,  he  was  not  only  unhurt,  but  filled  with 
activity,  hitherto  undeveloped,  though  latent 
in  his  system  ;  as  a  close  observer  might  have 
judged,  from  his  manner  of  dancing  one  foot. 
And  few  of  the  many  strange  facts  recorded 
concerning  that  great  commotion  of  the  ele- 
ments, are  stranger  than  the  permanent 
change  effected  in  the  nature  of  Squire  Dicky. 
Unscientific  persons  might  ascribe  that  effect 
to  other  causes;  alarm  for  instance  at  his 
fiither's  conduct,  or  daily  intercourse  with 
Parson  Short,  or  the  fright  of  the  storm,  and 
the  narrow  escape,  or  the  saddening  power  of 


deep  suffering  around.  But  science  is  always 
correct,  and  allows  no  room  for  any  but  its 
own  opinion ;  and  science  declared  that  the 
organic  substances,  and  protoplastic  synthesis 
of  psychic  neontology,  in  that  portion  of  the 
Cantab  which  was  called  his  mind,  had 
(through  the  agency  of  thermo-electric  cur- 
rents) undergone  a  process  of  precipitation, 
not  impossibly  combined  with  fusion,  which — 
to  put  it  in  plain  English — had  made  him 
much  less  of  a  fool  than  he  had  been. 

Thus,  when  five  men  could  not  lift  the 
beam,  which  had  dropped  between  the  parson 
and  the  clerk,  jamming  Mr.  Short  up  in  the 
pulpit,  so  that  he  could  not  help  others  or 
himself,  it  was  young  Squire  Dicky  to  whom 
it  first  occurred,  that  there  is  in  this  country 
a  tool  called  a  saw.  Neither  did  anyone  else 
perceive,  until  he  impressed  it  on  them,  that 
the  first  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
living,  and  not  to  those  who  were  beyond  all 
help.  For  the  poor  folk  were  scared  out  of 
all  possession,  by  this  roaring  fury  of  the  Evil 
One. 

For  as  soon  as  the  people,  who  escaped 
from  church,  told  their  story  to  the  people 
who  had  stayed  at  home,  they  found  out  the 
meaning  of  all  that  had  happened ;  which 
they  could  not  in  any  way  account  for  before, 
without  thinking  ill  of  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
But  now,  it  was  much  to  the  credit  of  the 
church,  that  its  principal  enemy  had  been 
inside  it.  For  the  blacksmith  of  Christowell, 
a  long-haired  grimy  man,  never  known  to  go 
to  church  or  chapel,  had  been  visited  by  Satan, 
some  years  back,  while  swearing  very  hard, 
because  he  could  not  get  a  plough- share  into 
form.  He  was  panting  by  his  bellows,  and  his 
quart  of  beer  was  empty,  when  the  Evil  One 
stood  by  him,  with  an  apron  on,  and  said,  "  I 
will  do  it  for  you,  Josiah,  for  a  very  little  man- 
ners on  your  part.  Promise  me,  that  if  you 
go  to  sleep  in  church,  I  may  pass  my  fingers 
through  your  hair."  "  Done,"  replied  the 
blacksmith ;  "  for  I  never  go  to  church." 
Then  the  stranger  touched  the  plough-share 
with  one  finger,  and  it  smoked,  and  bent, 
like  a  hedger's  glove,  into  the  shape  required. 
For  seven  years,  Josiah  carried  on  his  business, 
without  going  to  sleep  in  any  church  what- 
ever, because  he  remained  outside  the  door. 
But  when  he  lost  his  wife,  his  daughter  Betsy 
did  persuade  him  to  come  to  church  with 
her,  on  the  Sunday  next  the  funeral,  to  show 
their  black  clothes,  as  all  respectable  folk  do. 
The  weather  was  so  drowsy,  and  the  church 
so  hot,  that  his  head  began  to  nod  towards 
his  knees ;  and  then  he  put  his  elbows  on 
his  new  black  breeches,  and  his  chin  between 
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his  thumbs,  and  could  not  help  snoring. 
Then  there  was  seen,  at  the  Three  Horse-shoes, 
a  lean  dark  figure,  on  a  tall  black  horse.  lie 
called  for  a  quart  of  ale  ;  and  it  was  noticed 
by  the  maid  who  served  him,  that  it  hissed 
down  his  throat,  like  the  quenching  of  hot 
iron  ;  and  the  pot  smelled  of  brimstone  ever 
afterwards.  ^A'hsn  he  came  to  the  church- 
yard, he  threw  the  horse's  bridle  on  the 
tombstone  of  a  man  who  had  cut  his  own 
throat ;  then  striding  in  through  the  west 
arch,  with  smoke  around  him,  passed  his 
hand  through  the  long  hair  of  Josiah,  and 
vanished  up  the  tower,  which  he  cleft  in 
twain,  with  a  tremendous  thunder-clap. 

This  tale  had  been  proved  to  be  over  true, 
by  a  man  upon  the  road,  Avhere  the  air  was 
clearer,  who  could  swear,  if  it  was  his  dying- 
day,  that  while  the  great  roar  was  going  on, 
a  horse  with  broken  bridle,  flashed  by  him, 
like  a  mad  thing ;  and  Mr.  Perrott  knows 
that  his  good  nag,  Charlie,  came  piteously 
crying  to  get  in  that  night,  drenched,  and 
foundered,  and  most  eager  to  relate  ad- 
ventures as  yet  not  in  human  language. 

INIoreover  the  blacksmith's  corpse  was 
found,  more  than  ten  landyards  from  the 
church  ;  where  it  certainly  never  could  have 
fetched  itself. 

IMiss  Perperaps  escaped,  even  more  com- 
pletely than  the  gallant  Cantab,  simply  by 
not  being  there  at  all,  but  attending  to  poor 
]\Irs.  Sage,  who  still  suffered  from  the  spines 
of  the  hedgehog,  on  account  of  her  age.  Also 
her  father  had  exercised  the  medical  privilege 
of  contemplating  the  sacred  building  ex- 
ternally. And  now  these  two  laboured  in 
their  vocation,  earning  quantities  of  money, 
which  never  were  paid.  Except  that  the 
doctor  was  wise  enough  not  to  part,  without 
the  money  down,  with  a  single  one  of  his 
prophylactic  antiphlogistic  pillules  ;  without 
which,  no  person  in  Christowell  ventured 
near  a  cloud  of  any  sort,  that  winter. 

One  of  the  most  severely  scorched,  of  the 
sixty-two  who  got  over  it,  was  poor  Samuel 
Slowbury.  And  this  was  all  the  more  hard 
upon  him,  because  he  came  very  much 
against  his  will,  and  only  to  oblige  his  wife, 
by  getting  rid  of  Achan's  curse.  He  had 
pledged  himself  on  his  father's  bible,  to 
escape  bad  dreams,  and  scoldings  even  worse, 
that  he  would  slip  into  the  church-bag  that 
day,  done  up  in  brown  paper,  as  if  it  were  a 
penny,  the  money  which  he  had  received  for 
betraying,  and  spying  upon,  his  master.  Not 
thus  however  was  he  justified,  but  paid  with 
his  skin,  tor  the  sin  of  his  soul.  Men  of 
science   have   declared   that    no    man    can 


survive  the  loss  of  more  than  28  per  cent,  of 
his  natural  covering  against  the  air.  Sam 
Slowbury  lost,  at  the  mildest  computation, 
very  nearly  twice  as  much  as  that ;  yet  after 
a  time  of  suftering  (which  made  him  feel, 
enough  for  fifty,  and  to  the  end  of  his  exist- 
ence hate  all  flies),  he  was  finally  restored  to 
his  large,  but  lean,  family,  with  the  stamp  of 
the  Royal  mint  upon  him.  Under  his  girdle 
— or  in  stricter  fact,  his  Avaistcoat  pocket — 
on  the  toughest  of  his  cracklins  not  singed 
off,  were  two  indelible  George  and  Dragons,, 
and  one  fine  countenance  of  George  the  Third, 
king  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,, 
and  Defender  of  the  Faith.  Sam  charged  a 
shilling,  to  a  great  extent,  for  showing  these, 
and  reared  an  honest  family,  without  excessive 
labour. 

What  with  the  furious  rain,  and  the  fright,. 
and  the  darkening  of  the  evenings — for  now  it 
was  come  to  the  equinox — the  shattered 
church  was  scarcely  cleared  of  the  poor 
scorched  sufferers.  th?.t  night.  All  who  were 
unhurt  worked  hard,  under  the  guidance  of 
jNIr.  Short,  Dicky  Touchwood,  and  Miss 
Perperaps.  After  the  flood  came  down  in 
full,  the  Christow  could  not  be  passed  for 
hours,  except  at  one  spot,  where  a  pair  of 
granite  pillars  served  to  carry  some  long 
planks ;  and  this  delayed  the  clearance  of 
the  church  as  well.  The  large  proportion 
of  the  wounded  to  the  killed  (being  almost 
as  nine  to  one)  surprised  all  who  were  not  in 
either  number,  and  aroused  their  pious  grati- 
tude. And  thus  the  didactic  poet  above 
mentioned,  after  delicate  allusion  to  Slow- 
bury's  case,  which  he  feared  to  describe  too 
nicely,  declares  with  true  poetic  force, 

"  I  am  astonished,  both  in  heart  and  head, 
To  see  so  manj',  j'ct  so  few,  lie  dead." 

Those,  who  were  happily  absent,  must  not 
speak  as  if  they  knew  much  about  it;  yet  it 
was  maintained  upon  enquiry,  that  the  rush 
from  heaven,  which  clove  the  tower,  dashed 
to  pieces  all  it  met ;  while  the  fire  of  the 
stony  floor,  and  of  the  earth  replying,  burned 
the  outside  faces,  and  skin  coverings,  of  the 
people.  And  a  sad  case  indeed  was  that  of 
the  excellent  Mrs.  Acrgett ;  who  deserved  to 
be  spared,  if  ever  anybody  did  ;  and  was  so 
connected  with  the  very  pulpit,  that  she 
could  speak  orders  for  the  sermon's  length,  to 
the  make-up,  and  the  measure,  of  her  own 
kitchen-fire.  If  she  had  been,  roasted,  with 
her  best  dress  off,  and  the  little  dog  to  turn 
the  spit,  she  never  could  have  been  more 
purely  browned,  and  she  never  could  have 
carried  on  the  noise  she  did  about  it. 

Air.    Short    was    much    concerned.     But 
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knowing  many  others  to  be  ten  times  worse, 
he  could  not  have  her  seen  to  first;  for  which 
she  promised  to  forgive  him,  as  soon  as  she 
should  be  strong  enough.  Forgetful  of  his 
own  interest,  he  pushed  on,  carrying  with  his 
own  sturdy  arms  some  of  his  charred  parish- 
ioners, to  an  empty  barn  of  Farmer  Willum's, 
which  was  to  be  the  hospital,  for  those  who 
could  not  be  carried  home.  Then  the  dead 
were  taken  home  ;  and  it  must  have  been 
quite  midnight,  when,  with  lanterns  raised, 
they  came  to  one,  unknown  to  any  present. 

"  What  a  fearful  sight  !  "  the  parson  whis- 
pered, holding  back  the  others.  '•  The  face  is 
a  very  remarkable  one ;  and  the  figure  is  that 
of  a  large,  strong  man.  Is  there  no  one  here 
who  knows  him  ?  " 

All  shook  their  heads,  as  they  gazed  wnth 
awe.  "  A  bad  'un,  whoever  he  were,"  said 
one ;  "  I  reckon  'twere  he,  who  drawed  down 
the  storm."  "  Hush  !  "  replied  Mr.  Short ; 
"who  shall  judge  a  man  gone  to  his  Judg- 
ment ?  If  no  one  knows  kiir.,  let  him  stay. 
To  move  him  would  destroy  all  knowledge. 
No  rain  falls  here.  Go,  and  fetch  the  curtain 
that  fell  from  the  chancel  window.  We  will 
fix  it  before  him,  until  to-morrow.  All  the 
■neighbourhood  will  be  here  to-morrow,  and 
some  one,  perhaps,  to  identify  him.  Any  one, 
who  has  ever  seen  it,  will  recognise  such  a 
face  as  that." 

So,  that  which  had  been  George  Gaston 
spent  the  first  night  of  death,  with  none  to 
heed  it ;  alone  in  the  awful  darkness,  and  the 
grisly  taint,  and  ghastly  ruins  ;  itself  the  most 
awful  form  of  darkness,  and  the  most  ghastly 
Tuin. 

CHAPTER    LII. UNVEILED. 

"  Oh  father  dear,  even  if  he  comes,  I  beg 
you  to  put  it  off  a  little.  After  all  the  years, 
we  have  spent  at  Christowell,  it  will  seem  so 
unkind  to  leave  it  now.  And  I  am — -I  seem 
to  feel  so  very  odd,  to-day.  The  things,  that 
I  have  heard,  seem  to  strike  me,  like  the 
lightning ;  after  my  being  in  the  midst  of 
them.  But  how  wicked  of  me,  to  be  talking 
of  myaelf ! " 

Already,  on  the  Monday  morning,  frightful, 
and  (if  that  were  possible)  exaggerated  tales 
of  the  Christowell  catastrophe  had  reached 
Lark's  Cot ;  and  the  Captain's  main  reason 
for  insisting  on  departure,  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, was  his  dread  of  the  effect  upon  his 
darling's  health.  The  furnace  of  death,  from 
which  she  had  come  forth  unscathed,  like  the 
holy  children,  might  have  spared  her  only  for 
the  moment,  if  she  stayed  among  the  scenes 
which   followed   it.      Therefore  he   rejoiced 


that  he  had  fixed  that  da}',  for  Pugsley  to  fetch 
them  to  Moreton  ;  where  Rose  would  remain, 
while  her  father  went  on  to  London.  But 
now  he  looked  closely  at  this  dear  child — 
whose  life  was  all  the  w^orld  to  him — and  he 
doubted,  whether  she  could  bear  the  jolting  of 
what  Master  Pugsley  described  as,  "  our  on- 
common  aisy  vaheykkel." 

"  Here  he  is  !  Here  he  is,  I  do  declare  ! 
What  can  have  brought  him  without  his 
breakfast? "  cried  Rose,  who  w^as  always 
excited  about  Pugsley ;  "  and  the  stream  is 
still  very  strong  for  him  to  cross ;  and  he 
really  has  got  two — two  gentlemen  with  him. 
One  is  that  kind  old  Mr.  Tucker.  But  I 
have  no  idea  who  the  other  is." 

The  other  soon  proved  who  he  was ;  for 
strong  indignation  is  not  silent,  except  in  a 
highly  superior  mind.  Mr.  Greatorex,a  young 
insurgent  Attorney  of  the  future,  the  fore- 
most desk,  and  the  cleverest  quill,  in  the 
clerks'  room  of  Latimer  &  Emblin,  had  been 
sent  from  pillar  to  post,  for  a  fortnight,  to  find 
out  such  a  hole  as  this  ! 

Pugsley's  red  face  was  expanded,  with  a 
glow  of  gentle  joy.  The  common  lay  mind 
hates  the  lawyer,  as  the  lay  body  objects  to 
the  doctor,  and  the  soul  is  timorous  of  the 
parson.  So  that  both  Pugsley,  and  Master 
Tucker,  had  listened,  throughout  the  long 
drive  from  Moreton,  to  the  plaints  and  men- 
aces of  this  warm  youth,  with  furtive  shrugs, 
and  some  interchange  of  winks.  The  clerk, 
and  the  carrier  now  carjie  up,  with  decorous 
salutes  to  a  genuine  earl ;  but  the  timber- 
merchant  gave  his  hand,  as  usual ;  and 
Captain  Larks  bowed,  as  he  pressed  it 
warmly. 

"  I  ought  to  have  been  here  before  now," 
Mr.  Tucker  explained,  with  dignity;  "not for 
the  change  in  your  fortunes,  my  lord  ;  but 
because  of  my  duty,  to  a  man  who  trusts  me. 
But  the  fault  is  not  mine,  sir;  as  you  will  see. 
Our  folk  never  came  home,  till  Saturday 
night,  with  all  their  heads  turned.  Never  to 
London  shall  they  go  again,  so  long  as  I  be 
living.  You  would  think  there  was  nothing 
to  Exeter,  good  enough  to  put  their  shoes 
on  ;  yet  all  the  time  they  was  in  London, 
they  was  crying  up  Exeter.  And  Snacks, 
who  married  my  sister,  hath  behaved  the 
worst  of  all.  Whether  it  was  that  he  knew 
too  much,  or  too  little,  or  com.p'ounded  with 
the  lawyers " 

"  Not  so,"  said  Mr.  Greatorex,  coming 
forward ;  "  our  firm  is  above  all  that.  But 
it  was  felt,  my  lord,  that  in  a  position  like 
this,  you  should  be  well  advised;. and  that 
our  firm  should  approach  you  first,  with  an 
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accurate  statement  of  the  case.  I  was  des- 
patched, with  promptitude  ;  but,  through 
wrong  information  purposely  supplied,  I  have 
been  wandering  for  several  days,  over  this 
beautiful,  but  frightfully  rough,  county.  Per- 
haps none  but  myself  would  have  found  your 
lordship  now.  I  have  no  skin  left,  in  several 
places — but  that  will  form  the  basis  of  a 
future  action.  May  I  have  the  honour  of 
speaking  with  your  lordship,  quite  in  pri- 
vate?" 

"  As  soon  as  you  please.  But  Mr.  Tucker 
shall  hear  all.  Mr.  Tucker  is  the  truest 
friend  I  have.  And  I  wish  him  to  hear 
everything." 

General  Punk,  who  had  been  cured  in  three 
doses,  by  Spotty  Perperaps,  was  nowgone  back 
to  Westcombe,  and  preparing  there  for  a  great 
campaign.  The  Captain  showed  them  into  the 
room,  which  had  been  his;  while  Pugsley  told 
wonderful  tales  in  the  kitchen. 

^'  I  am  in  the  best  possible  hands,"  said 
the  Captain,  as  soon  as  he  had  learned  all 
particularsof  moment; "  and  I  see  no  occasion 
for  extreme  haste  now.  Perhaps  you,  Mr. 
Greatorex,  will  return  at  once  to  your  excel- 
lent principals,  with  a  note  from  me.  I  will 
follow,  as  soon  as  things  permit.  You  have 
heard  of  the  terrible  disaster  here.  I  must 
£'0  down.     Will  you  come  with  me?" 

Mr.  Tucker  had  hired  a  carriage  at  Exeter, 
on  the  Sunday  morning,  hoping  to  be  at 
Christowell  that  day;  butat  Moreton,  the  moor 
rose  frightfully  before  them,  swathed  in  black, 
and  laced  with  fire.  The  driver  turned  in  at 
the  White  Hart,  and  stopped,  and  would  not 
■come  out  again  ;  and  there  they  found  the 
lawyer,  also  weather-bound,  and  fuming. 
Some  one  told  them  that  Pugsley  was 
ordered  to  start  right  early  in  the  morning,  to 
fetch  a  gentleman;  who  proved  to  be  the 
very  one  they  both  were  seeking. 

Now  while  these  three  were  gazing,  with 
amazement,  at  the  sad  wreck  of  the  tower,  and 
the  crocketted  pinnacles  stuck  into  the  earth 
(like  the  sceptre  of  Canute,  in  pictures)  Mr. 
Short,  who  had  been  up  to  the  leads  almost 
— while  every  one  trembled  at  his  hardihood 
— and  had  sounded  the  bells,  of  which  not 
one  was  hurt,  and  had  pushed  a  great  stone 
down,  after  calling  "  ware,  below,"  and  had 
waved  his  hat  out  at  the  tremendous  thunder 
hole,  so  that  people  fell  flat  in  the  church- 
yard— he,  with  his  week-day  hat  full  of  some 


thing,  came  out,  as  rank-minded,  as  if  there 

"Just  look  at  this,"  said  he  ; 

"  it   is   extraordinary   stuff.       Opposite    the 
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expression  must  not  be  repeated  ;  but  the 
object  he  referred  to  may  be  found  in  pasture 
land.  "I  shall  keep  some,  as  a  curiosity; 
although  it  certainly  does  not  smell  nice." 

"  It  stinks  alive  ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Tucker ; 
"  pitch,  and  brimstone,  and  dead  men's  flesh  ! 
I  have  heard  of  it  before,  but  never  seen  it. 
Cast  it  from  you,  reverend  sir." 

"  No,  gentlemen.  I  am  getting  used  to 
horrors,  after  nothing  else,  for  nearly  twenty- 
four  hours.  This  deposit  should  be  in  the 
British  Museum.  But  come  in,  and  see  what 
is  greatly  on  my  mind." 

The  Vicar  of  Christowell,  heretofore  so 
keen,  judicious,  and  sensible,  was  driven  from 
his  usual  frame  of  mind,  by  long  excitement, 
and  want  of  sleep.  "  There,"  he  said,  draw- 
ing the  red  curtain  back ;  "  we  cannot  iden- 
tify this  poor  man.  And  how  can  we  bury 
him  without  it  ?  The  strong  face  shows  a 
man  of  mark ;  yet  none  of  the  thousand  gazers 
knows  him." 

"  I  know  him  by  name,"  cried  Mr.  Tucker, 
shuddering,  for  he  was  gentle-hearted ;  "  I 
am  sure,  it  is  one  George  Gaston." 

"  And  I  know  him,  more  than  by  name," 
said  young  Greatorex.  "  What  villainy  w^as 
he  come  for  here  ?  Lord  Delapole,  it  is  your 
deadly  enemy.  The  man  who  has  laboured, 
to  rob,  and  ruin  you." 

"  I  never  harmed  him  ;  and  I  am  truly 
glad  of  it.  I  have  long  felt  that  some  one 
was  against  me  ;  but  I  never  even  knew  his 
name.  Let  us  say  nothing  against  him, 
now." 

He  spoke,  very  softly,  as  a  man  impresseJ 
with  the  littleness  of  human  things  ;  and  the 
others,  in  such  a  presence,  felt  that  he  was 
right,  and  screened  the  dead. 

In  the  afternoon,  when  Greatorex  was  gone 
off,  in  all  haste,  to  London,  and  jNIr.  Short, 
with  his  mind  relieved,  though  sad  and  heavy 
for  his  people,  was  resting  at  last  in  his  own 
room,  but  Christowell  churchyard  still  was 
thronged  with  timid,  and  wondering  people  ; 
among  tossed  monuments,  and  headlong 
tombstones,  cast  about  like  skittle-pins,  two 
persons  met,  and  looked,  with  some  surprise, 
at  one  another. 

"  Like  a  bombardment,  ain't  it,  sir?"  said 
the  younger  of  the  two,  though  well  of  age, 
as  he  made  a  soldier's  salute;  "reminds  me 
of  how  it  was  at  Badajos." 

"  Ah,  you  were  there  ?  I  know  your  face  ; 
but  at  present,  I  forget  your  name,  my 
friend  ;  if  indeed  I  ever  knew  it." 

"  Rees  Howell,  sir,  of  the Hussars, 

'  the  never-mind-what,'  they  used  to  call 
us.     Most  of  us  knew  Colonel  Westcombe." 
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"  Because  1  knew  most  of  your  officers," 
answered  the  Colonel,  with  his  usual  modesty  ;. 
"  but  where  are  you  living  now,  Rees 
Howell  ?  " 

"  At  The  Raven,  with  my  father,  sir.  I  only 
came  home  yesterday.  Just  in  front  of  this 
great  storm.  I  never  saw  worse,  in  any  of 
the  Serries,  as  they  call  them.  'Tis  as  bad 
as  a  general  action,  a 'most.  The  barns  are 
full  of  groaners,  as  we  used  to  call  the 
Avounded  chaps.  I've  a  great  mind  to  tuck 
up  my  sleeves,  and  help.  I  have  seen  a  good 
bit  of  scorching." 

"  Rees  Howell,  I  am  going  to  do  the  same, 
with  permission  of  the  doctors.  I  hope  you 
have  no  friend,  or  relative  hurt." 

"  No,  sir.  The  only  one  that  I  know  is  a 
dead  man  ;  and  he  might  have  made  one  of 
me  yesterday ;  for  he  drew  a  pistol  on  me, 
by  Cranmere ;  and  I  made  sure  he  would 
have  shot  me.  Ah !  he  was  a  bad  one,  by 
his  face.  I  speak  the  same  of  a  chap,  live 
or  dead.  You  can't  hurt  him,  when  he's 
gone  to  the  devil.  And  if  ever  I  see  a  man 
fit  for  roasting — and  I've  been  about  the 
world  a  good  bit  too.  But  who  do  you  think 
I  saw  here,  not  half  an  hour  agone,  sir,  and 
made  me  stare  so,  when  I  met  you  ?  It 
never  rains,  but  it  pours,  sure 'enough,  about 
Dartmoor ;  though  I  knew  from  my  father, 
that  you  were  there.  Colonel.  Why  the  poor 
young  Captain,  young  enough  he  was  then, 
who  told  such  a  pile  of  lies,  to  save  his 
brother,  and  was  ready  to  be  shot  for  it, 
without  a  button  moving.  There  was  only 
myself,  and  one  other  man,  besides  their  two 
selves,  that  knew  all  about  it." 

''  Howell,  you  surprise  me  ;  "  answered 
Colonel  Westcombe  ;  leading  him  to  a  retired 
tombstone  ;  "  I  have  always  understood — is 
it  possible  that  any  man  can  have  sacrificed 
himself  so  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  suppose,  they  made  it  square 
between  them,  for  the  younger  one  to  take 
the  shame,  with  a  heap  of  cash  to  ease  it. 
The  elder  one  gave  ;^5o,  for  me  and  Bill 
Hosier  to  divide,  the  only  two  that  could  ! 
swear  to  the  truth,  upon  oath  to  hold  our 
tongues  about  it.  And  not  being  asked, 
why  should  we  speak,  sir,  when  they  had 
settled  it  between  them  ?  " 

"That  was  your  view  of  it,  and  natural 
enough.  But  how  could  you  two  alone  know 
the  truth,  and  be  out  of  all  doubt  concerning 
it?" 

"  Simply  enough,  sir ;  as  you  will  say.  The 
night  was  like  pitch,  you  may  remember  ;  and 
after  ten  hours  in  saddle,  our  eyelids  was  the 
brightest  part  of  them.  The  shame  of  it  turned 


upon  the  question,  which  of  them  two  crossed 
the  river  ;  for  the  one  that  had  crossed  could 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  runaway,  neither 
could  he  stop  it.  And  it  may  sound  queer, 
but  true  it  is,  the  night  being  such,  and  the 
wood  so  black,  and  the  boat-bridge  so  dan- 
gerous in  the  dark,  not  one  of  us  might  have 
been  sure,  next  morning,  which  of  the  brothers 
came  with  us,  without  a  certain  little  acci- 
dent. Leastways  the  two  were  so  much  like, 
in  size,  and  voice,  and  standing,  that  I  could 
not  have  sworn  which  was  which,  in  tlie  dark, 
against  their  own  word  about  it.  Although  I 
should  have  known,  in  my  own  mind,  whicb 
it  was,  from  his  manner  of  giving  orders. 
But  there  happened  to  be,  on  the  further 
bank,  a  pit  of  white  stuff,  as  white  as  pipe 
clay;  and  into  that  our  Captain  popped,  up 
to  the  tops  of  his  big  saddle-boots,  and  Bill 
Hosier,  and  me,  gave  a  hand  to  pull  him  out. 
The  bridge  was  unsafe  in  the  dark  for  horses, 
so  we  crossed  on  foot,  to  keep  a  look-out 
there. 

"  Colonel,  I  ran  away,  as  fast  as  any- 
body, when  the  great  alarm  arose ;  back 
over  the  bridge,  in  a  twinkling,  every  one  of 
us,  and  up  on  the  first  horse  we  could  lay 
hold  of,  and  skittered  on  the  heels  of  the 
rest  of  them.  The  Captain  drew  his  sword, 
and  stood  before  us  ;  but  the  rush  of  men 
went  over  him,  and  he  had  the  place  all  to 
himself,  and  welcome.  In  the  morning,  we 
slunk  back,  all  straggling  anyhow,  and 
ashamed  to  look  at  one  another ;  and  he 
must  have  slipped  from  a  by-road,  in  among 
us,  to  share  the  disgrace  of  the  lot  of  us.. 
And  he  did  more  than  that,  he  took  it  all 
upon  himself,  when  the  General  rode  up  to 
enquire;  and  you  know  the  rest,  as  well  as  I 
do.  But  Hosier,  and  I,  saw  the  white  stuff 
on  his  boots,  and  could  swear  where  that 
had  come  from,  and  who  was  the  only  man 
that  kept  his  post,  and  tried  to  deliver  us 
from  being  laughed  at ;  and  his  name  was 
'Captain  Arthur  Pole.'" 

"And  you  were  content  to  stand  by,  and 
see  him  shot,  for  the  sake  of  ^^50,  you 
scoundrels !  " 

"  No,  Colonel  Westcombe,  that  is  not  fair. 
The  money  was  not  spoken  of,  till  after  that, 
when  his  life  was  out  of  danger.  But  )'0u 
know  what  the  service  was,  and  what  men 
are.  Neither  Hosier,  nor  I,  had  a  chance 
to  open  mouth.  We  were  all  under  guard,. 
and  could  not  get  at  one  another  ;  and  we 
did  not  hear  a  word  of  what  was  going  on. 
Bill  thought,  the  same  as  I  did,  until  we  got 
together,  that  the  saddle  would  surely  be  put 
on   the    right   horse.     And   when   we   were 
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brought  out,  to  see  the  execution,  '  Silence  ' 
was  the  order,  and  not  one  of  us  dare  move ; 
though  our  flesh  upon  our  bones  was  creep- 
ing. If  one  of  us  had  broken  rank,  a  bullet 
would  be  through  him.  For  the  General, 
to  add  to  our  disgrace,  had  drawn  the  rest 
of  the  Light  Division  round  us.  Ah  Colonel, 
I  never  shall  forget  that  day.  But  we  made 
up  for  all  of  it,  afterwards." 

"  Aye,  that  you  did.  You  were  desperate 
fellows.  I  never  shall  forget  the  next  time 
you  were  in  action.  Howell,  I  am  delighted 
to  have  heard  your  tale.  It  has  solved  a 
great  mystery,  that  has  lasted  many  years. 
I  suppose  you  are  ready  to  make  oath  to  it, 
before  any  magistrate,  if  called  upon." 

"  At  any  moment.  Colonel.  And  Bill 
Hosier  is  living.     I  came  across  him,  not  so 


He  keeps  the  JVag's  Ifead, 

Say  no  more  about  it ;  unless 
upon  to  do  so.  But  don't 
leave  this  neighbourhood,  without  my  know- 
ledge." 


very  long  ago. 
at  Ipswich." 

"Very  well, 
vou  are  called 
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CHAPTER   LIII. — RESIGNATION. 

Before  any  one,  at  Touchwood  Park,  could 
hear  of  the  great  calamity,  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Short  arrived,  with  assurance  of  Dicky's  safety. 
But  the  young  Squire,  thinking  that  they  w^ell 
deserved  a  fright,  had  added  these  words, 
without  the  parson's  knowledge.  '•'  It  is  true 
that  I  am  spared ;  but  in  Divine  retribution 
on  my  father's  impious  scheme,  I  bear  upon 
my  brow,  for  ever,  the  vivid  impression  of  a 
high-dried  ham.  We  are  all  marked  with 
something  ;  and  I  am  marked  with  this,  from 
its  constant  presence  in  my  mind.  However, 
it  makes  no  difference." 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  said  I\Iiss 
Touchwood ;  "  Dicky  always  has  been  a 
dreadful  story-teller.  And  if  he  has  got  it, 
we  can  rub  it  out  with  pumice-stone,  and 
squeeze  a  little  aqua  fords  in.  Don't  be  so 
foolish,  mother  dear.  He  would  have  written 
three  pages,  if  it  were  true.  And  even  if  it  is, 
why  should  we  weep  ?  He  will  be  useful  in 
the  world,  at  last,  by  giving  people  an 
appetite.  And  it  proves  how  right  my  father 
was,  in  choosing  his  vocation.  He  can  show 
a  sample  of  his  goods ;  and  they  dare  not  run 
a  skewer  through  it." 

'•'  Julia,  you  have  no  feeling.  That  has 
always  been  your  fault.  Oblige  me,  by 
ordering  the  carriage  at  once.  Mr.  Short 
begs  me  earnestly,  not  to  go  over,  because 
of  the  awful  sights,  and  scenes.  But  what 
scene  can  be  imagined,  half  so  awful,  as  the 
Grecian  countenance  of  my  only  son,  with  a 


high-dried  ham  upon  its  brow  ?  I  shall  go, 
and  tell  your  father  my  opinion  of  him.  Don't 
talk  to  me  about  men,  after  that."  In  spite 
of  all  his  strength  of  mind,  Sir  Joseph  got 
the  worst  of  it,  and  was  glad  to  hear  wheels- 
at  the  door,  once  again. 

In  such  a  condition  of  things,  Miss 
Touchwood  had  no  idea  of  being  left  behind. 
With  a  quickness  of  kindness,  which  did  her 
credit,  she  put  on  a  pretty  half-mourning 
dress,  with  a  gentle  imaginative  want  of 
pattern,  and  a  mildness  of  lustre,  like  tears 
that  are  suppressed.  It  became  her  wonder- 
fully well ;  and  she  was  not  entirely  ignorant 
of  that  fact. 

Not  far  from  the  turn-pike,  they  overtook 
a  very  nice  old  gentleman,  a  squire  in  a  poor 
way  now,  but  rich  with  long  descent  of 
education  (even  as  Nous  among  dogs  was) ; 
and  he  never  was  arrogant  to  the  Touchwoods, 
although  he  was  so  much  poorer.  Now 
Julia  had  a  weakness  for  nice  old  gentlemen, 
as  handsome  and  clever  girls  often  have:  and 
so  she  invited  Squire  Wrey  into  the  carriage, 
little  dreaming  of  the  consequence  to  her  own 
life.  For  Mr.  Wrey,  who  had  been  present 
in  the  church,  and  about  among  the  people 
afterwards,  could  speak  of  nothing  else  but 
the  grandeur,  and  sublimity,  of  Mr.  Short's 
behaviour.  Like  a  strenuous  churchman,  and 
stiff-hearted  Tory,  he  almost  considered  this- 
great  blow  a  blessing,  from  the  glory  accruing 
to  the  established  church. 

" '  Heroic,'  is  scarcely  the  word  for  it, 
madam,"  he  said,  (being  rather  hard  of 
hearing)  in  reply  to  Lady  Touchwood's 
agonised  enquiry,  whether  her  son  had  a 
ham  on  his  forehead;  "you  pronounce  it 
heroic  ;  and  you  well  may  do  so  ;  but  it  was- 
something  much  higher  than  that.  There 
was  a  grandeur  of  self-possession,  a  dignity, 
a  trust  in  Providence,  combined  with  a  ma- 
jestic self-reliance,  and  a  nobility  of  presence 
— although  I  am  sure  he  must  have  longed 
to  be  somewhere  else — which  inspired  us 
all,  like  the  voice  of  a  Nelson,  but  with  a 
more  tranquil,  and  lofty  courage.  With  a 
beam,  computed  at  three  quarters  of  a  ton, 
crashing,  as  you  may  say,  between  him  and 
the  clerk  (who  made  off  with  all  celerity) 
this  reverend,  and  most  resolute,  gentleman 
stuck  to  his  text,  till  he  couldn't  hear  his  ■ 
own  voice.  And  after  that,  when  there  were 
seven  people  killed,  and  sixty-two  wounded, 
and  the  church  all  in  rags,  did  he  say,  '  let 
us  run  away?'  No,  madam,  he  said,  'let  us 
pray.'  And  his  prayer  saved  fifty  lives  at 
least ;  for  if  the  survivors  had  all  rushed  out, ,' 
one  shudders  to  think  of  what  must  have 
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happened.  I  never  heard  a  grander  prayer 
in  all  my  hfe  ;  though  I  like  them  out  of  the 
prayer-book  best." 

"  But  how  could  he  see  above  the  beam?" 

asked  Julia;  "  he  is   so I  mean  he  is 

not  very  tall." 

"  In  the  moment  of  trial,  he  seemed  to 
tower.  His  moral  elevation  raised  him,  so 
that  he  looked  gigantic  in  the  smoke.  Depend 
upon  it,  my  dear  young  lady,  no  warrior  in 
the  battle-field  has  ever  performed  any  feat 
of  valour,  half  so  noble,  half  so  heroic — for 
after  all,  that  is  the  word  for  it." 

"  But  has  my  son  got  a  ham  on  his  fore- 
head?" Lady  Touchwood  almost  shouted, 
so  difficult  was  it  to  get  a  word  in. 

"  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely,"  the  squire 
replied  calmly  ;  ''  most  people  have  got  some 
mark  or  other.  One  highly  respectable  young 
woman  has  a  grid-iron  with  seven  bars;  so 

that  they  might but  I  must  not  make 

light  of  your  anxiety,  Lady  Touchwood. 
Even  if  he  has,  how  thankful  you  must 
feel ! " 

"  Indeed  then,  I  shall  not.  I  shall  never 
get  over  it.  How  much  longer  in  going  up 
iliis  hill  ?  Julia,  call  out  to  him,  to  whip  them 
well." 

"  Your  son  has  behaved  with  most  ad- 
mirable kindness  ; "  the  old  gentleman  re- 
sumed, to  make  amends;  "I  hear  golden 
words  everywhere  of  him,  Lady  Touch  wood. 
He  has  spent  every  farthing  of  his  money; 
and  what  is  more,  he  has  worked  like  a  horse 
with  his  own  hands." 

"He  always  does  spend  every  farthing  of 
his  money ; "  replied  his  sarcastic  sister ; 
"  but  it  is  quite  a  new  thing  for  him  to  work 
with  his  own  hands,  like  a  horse.  But  here 
we  are  !  Dicky,  take  your  hat  off,-  and  show 
us  the  ham,  upon  your  classic  brow." 

"  Oh,  that  was  only  to  bring  you  over,  and 
to  get  the  Governor  into  a  row,"  Squire 
Dickyreplied,  without  a  blush,and  in  like  style 
eluding  the  maternal  hug.  "No,  no;  not  a 
•hair  have  I  turned  yet ;  though  I  hear  that 
Betty  Cork  lost  a  good  five  pounds'  worth, 
not  long  come  from  Exeter.  Come  and  see 
Short ;  he  is  a  splendid  fellow.  You  ought 
to  have  corking  pins  stuck  into  your  backs, 
and  the  salting  stool  to  sit  against;  instead 
of  white  silk,  and  eider-down.  Then  you 
might  understand  some  little  of  my  doings. 
1  am  an  altered  man,  from  this  day  forth." 

"  Well,  I  don't  care,  so  long  as  your  face 
is  the  same."  His  dear  mother  wetted  a  lace 
handkerchief,  from  natural  sources,  and 
polished  the  marble  of  his  Grecian  forehead. 

"  An  altered  man  !     An  altered  boy ;  "  ex- 


claimed the  jealous  Julia.  "  But  any  change 
must  be  for  the  better.  There  is  no  change 
yet,  in  fibs,  and  brag.  What  have  you  done  ? 
Mr.  Short  has  done  it  all." 

"  No  indeed  he  has  not ; "  cried  the  parson, 
coming  out  from  the  sick  house  Dick  was 
entering  ;  "  Lady  Touchwood,  your  son  is  a 
wonderful  fellow.  I  had  not  the  least  idea  of 
the  good  stuff  in  him.  He  has  been  up  all 
night,  he  has  torn  up  all  his  linen,  he  has 
put  up,  like  an  angel,  with  any  quantity  of 
groans,  and — and  really,  he  has  not  once 
asked  for  so  much  as  a  single  glass  of  beer ! " 

"  Then  he  must  be  an  altered  character 
indeed;"  said  Julia,  looking  incredulous. 

"  You  frighten  me.  Such  things  are  out  of 
all  nature.  Robert,"  exclaimed  Lady  Touch- 
wood, "  drive  at  once  to  the  Horse-shoes,  or 
whatever  the  place  is  called,  and  bring  half-a- 
dozen  of  their  best  bottled  ale.  Oh,  Mr. 
Short,  can  I  ever  be  thankful  enough  for 
this  wonderful  preservation.  But  to  carry  it 
so  far,  is  tempting  heaven?  Don't  mind  me. 
I  shall  get  over  it,  if  allowed  to  sit  with 
Richard." 

Mr.  Short  saw  that  he  was  not  wanted  ; 
for  her  ladyship  now  desired  to  cry.  "  I 
would  ask  you,  if  you  can  spare  a  moment," 
said  the  ready  Julia,  "  to  show  me  at  least 
the  outside  of  the  church." 

"  Gladly  would  I  show  you  the  inside  too," 
replied  Mr.  Short,  without  any  second  mean- 
ing ;  "but  I  fear  that  it  would  be  too  great 
a  venture.  Stones,  and  beams,  keep  tumbling 
down." 

"I  should  have  no  fear,  with  you  to  guide 
me,"  she  answered,  in  her  softest  voice,  with 
a  glance,  that  made  him  tremble  more  than 
the  most  furious  electric  flash  ;  "oh,  how  I  do 
admire  lofty  courage,  and  grand  chivalry  !  " 

"  So  do  I ; "  said  Mr.  Short ;  "  but  one 
doesn't  know  where  to  find  them.  I  believe 
that  the  only  brave  creature  in  the  church — 
for  I  know  that  I  was  scared  out  of  all  my 
seven  senses  —  was  that  beautiful  Miss 
Arthur.  For  one  moment,  there  came  a 
lane  of  light  between  us,  from  some  driftage 
of  the  smoke  and  reek,  and  there  she  stood,' 
like  a  glorious  Greek  statue,  not  defiant,  not 
dramatic,  but  simply  with  her  courage 
gathered,  to  live,  or  to  die,  as  the  will  of  God 
might  be.  The  sweet  nobility  of  her  face 
was  beyond  all  the  powers  of  sculpture." 

"  No  doubt.  That  young  lady  is  gifted 
with  graces,  which  always  have  the  fortune  to 
come  out.  Others  must  always  disappear, 
the  moment  she  appears  upon  the  scene. 
She  must  have  some  wonderful  transcendant 
height  of  courage;  by  which  she  defies  the 
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lightning,  and  fries  fish.  How  long  have 
you  worshipped  that  Greek  statue,  Mr. 
Short?" 

"  Upon  my  word,  Miss  Touchwood,  I  had 
no  idea,  that  you  could  talk  such  nonsense, 
if  you  tried.  I  am  old  enough  to  be  little 
Rose's  father;  and  I  don't  fall  in  love  with 
the  girls  I  christen.  As  it  is,  I  have  set  my 
heart  on  a  young  lady,  much  too  young  for 
me  to  think  of,  in  my  nine  and  thirtieth  year. 
I  am  even  supposed  to  be  older  than  that, 
from  the  dryness  of  my  sermons,  and  the 
absence  of  anything  florid  in  my  theology ; 
as  well  as  because  I  keep  my  hair  so  short 
— and  other  things  ladies  cannot  enter 
into." 

"Yes  they  can.  I  demand  to  know  them 
all ;  because  my  mother  thinks  so  much  of 
you.  I  have  heard  of  Mrs.  Aggett  being 
sadly  roasted  ;  and  it  makes  me  so  anxious 
about  your  dinners.  Mr.  Wrey  says  that 
you  have  tasted  nothing,  but  brimstone  and 
bitumen,  since  your  Sunday  breakfast.  I 
wish  I  knew  anything  about  cooking — like 
tlie  Greek  statue— but  I  don't,  I  don't.  Oh 
]\Ir.  Short,  who  is  that  young  lady,  so  much 
too  young  for  you  to  think  of?  Will  she  let 
me  come,  and  help  her?  For  you  are  sure 
to  have  her." 

"  I  wish  I  had  any  such  faith  in  my  powers. 
Will  you  promise  to  help  me,  with  all  your 
heart ;  if  I  tell  you  who  it  is  ?  " 

Miss  Touchwood  nodded  blandly,  and 
with  an  inexpressible  slyness  in  her  brilliant 
eyes,  which  even  Mr.  Short  could  not  in- 
terpret. But  he  said  to  himself,  "  now,  neck 
or  nothing." 

"  The  young  lady's  name  is  Julia  Touch- 
wood. And  I  have  loved  her,  for  several 
years." 

"  And  you  had  every  right  to  do  it ; "  said 
Julia,  in  her  straight-forward  way;  "and  the 
lovely  object  has  long  suspected,  that  you 
felt  an  interest  in  her.  But  she  waited  for  a 
proof  of  what  you  were  ;  because  she  has  not 
much  faith  in  words.  And  no'.v  .she  has  got 
the  proof,  and  is  very  proud  to  get  it." 

"  Then  Julia,  do  you  mean  to  say " 

"  Certainly  I  do ;  and  you  may  repent  it. 
But  I  am  too  proud  ever  to  repent;  even 
when  my  mother  has  boxed  my  ears.  Oh, 
Mr.  Short,  you  won't  do  that?" 

The  place  was  a  lonely  one,  and  Mr. 
Short  scarcely  believing  in  his  good  luck)  did 
something  else,  to  feel  sure  of  things.  And 
Julia  said,  "  It  is  resignation  ;  remember  now, 
It  is  resignation  only  ;  which  I  have  heard 
you  insist  upon  as  at  once  a  duty,  and  a 
blessing." 


CHAPTER    LIV.  —CONJUGATION. 

Ashamed  of  furious  outbreak,  and  fierce 
outrage  upon  tree,  and  flower,  and  friendly 
banks  that  cradle  it,  the  Christow  brook  fell 
back  to  music,  thoughtful  pools,  and  smiling 
shallows.  Among  the  Captain's  pears,  re- 
mained the  "  witnessed  usurpation  ;  "  but  not 
a  tree  was  washed  away,  so  prudently  had  he 
taken  heed  of  the  possible  range  of  water. 
Neither  were  his  grapes  much  hurt ;  for  no 
hail  fell  within  the  focus  of  the  storm,  though 
around  its  margin,  as  at  Plymouth,  and  at 
Hatherleigh,  hailstones  as  large  as  Turkey's 
eggs,  and  some  of  even  g-oz,  weight,  are 
reported  to  have  fallen.  Some  of  his  bunches 
had  their  rich  bloom  slurred  by  the  violence 
of  rain,  and  some  were  splashed  ;  but  the 
tan  had  saved  most  of  them  from  this ;  and 
upon  the  whole,  they  looked  bright  and 
handsome  ;  and  he  might  sell  them,  if  so 
minded,  as  noble  Earls  do  nowadays,  to  turn 
an  honest  sixpence. 

Reluctant  still  to  take  the  needful  plunge 
into  the  world  of  uproar,  strife,  deceit, 
and  greed  ;  and  knowing  that  his  interests 
could  not  sufter,  in  the  hands  of  the  good 
Solicitors,  he  lingered  awhile  among  his 
favourites,  nearer  to  his  nature,  than  pomp  or 
luxury,  wealth  or  grandeur.  For  a  week  of 
bright  October  weather,  the  golden  reckoning 
of  fine  years,  was  gleaming  gently  round  all 
fruitage,  with  tender  touch  to  ripen  it.  In 
the  lovely  afternoon,  of  tempered  sun,  and 
mellow  shade,  the  Captain  took  his 
accustomed  course,  with  a  tranquil  mind, 
among  tranquil  things.  Then  a  brisk  step, 
as  of  an  elderly  man,  going  more  on  his  heels 
than  he  used  to  do,  fell  softly,  where  the 
leaves  were  falling,  and  the  grass  was  touched 
with  gray. 

Colonel  Westcombe  held  out  his  hand,  and 
bowed — a  low  bow,  such  as  he  never  offered, 
even  to  the  most  exalted  rank,  unless  his 
heart  went  with  it.  The  Captain  looked  at 
him,  with  some  surprise,  knowing  what  his 
nature  was  ;  and  even  with  some  pain,  as  if 
there  were  ceremony  put  between  them. 

"  I  am  heartily  ashamed  to  look  at  you  ;  " 
said  the  Colonel,  gazing  none  the  less,  with 
his  thick  gray  eyebrows  moving,  "what  a  fool 
I  have  been,  for  trusting  facts,  instead  of 
trusting  character  1 " 

"  You  have  been  the  kindest  of  the  kind ; " 
the  Captain  answered  warmly  ;  "  when  every 
one  else  disdained  me,  you  had  doubts, 
whether  I  deserved  it.  And  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  do  not.  A  man  is  too  prone  to  acquit 
himself     But  who  has  told  you  anything?" 
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"  Everything  has  been  told  me,  by  a  man 
who  knows  all  about  it.  I  resolved  to  think 
it  over  first ;  lest  I  should  seem  to  seek  you, 
through  your  altered  position  in  the  world. 
But  a  little  thought  convinced  me,  that  it  was 
mean  to  imagine,  that  a  man  Hke  you  would 
impute  such  motives  to  me.  So  I  waited  for 
the  month  you  fixed  ;  and  came  the  first  day 
after  it." 

"  I  have  been  hoping  to  see  you.  Come, 
and  sit  upon  my  bench  of  thought ;  and  tell 
me  all  that  moves  your  mind." 

•'  Nothing  moves  my  mind,"  said  Colonel 
Westcombe,  listening  thoughtfully  to  the 
murmur  of  the  brook,  and  warbling  of  the 
independent  robin ;  "  so  much  as  the  w-rongs, 
that  we  men  do  to  one  another,  carelessly.  Upon 
our  own  affairs,  we  cannot  make  our  minds 
up,  through  desiring  to  have  perfect  balance; 
but  we  settle  another  man's  business  for  him, 
and  blast  his  name,  without  two  thoughts.  T 
feel  that  I  have  done  this  to  you ;  not  wan- 
tonly, as  some  people  have ;  but  narrowly, 
very  narrowly  ;  and  I  ask  your  pardon  for  it. 
A  3'oung  man  would  not  have  judged  you  so. 
The  longer  we  live  in  this  world,  the  less  we 
come  to  know  of  it." 

"Where  is  Jack?"  asked  the  Captain 
smiling ;  "  according  to  your  theory,  my 
friend,  we  should  call  him  in,  to  teach  us 
wisdom." 

"  And  you  Avould  not  be  so  far  wrong  there. 
That  young  man  is  of  very  keen  perception. 
When  old  Punk  said  something,  in  Jack's 
hearing,  concerning  the  father  of  a  certain 
lovely  girl,  my  son  forgot  the  reverence 
due  to  those  w'ho  were  born  before  him. 
Jack  has  been  brought  up  like  a  Spartan, 
under  the  code  of — I  forget  his  name, 
Solon,  or  Epaminondas — and  sooner  would 
he  let  the  fox  gnaw  out — but  I  never 
get  straight  in  a  metaphor.  What  I  mean 
is,  that  I  told  him  to  stop  across  the 
water ;  and  no  power  on  earth  can  bring 
him  over,  until  he  receives  the  signal. 
Now,  I  have  two  points  to  settle.  First, 
for  my  own  satisfaction — but  you  need  not 
tell  me,  unless  you  please — why  did  you 
ruin  your  life  thus  ?  And  then,  what  do  you 
mean  to  do,  about  my  Jack?" 

"  I  did  what  I  did,"  said  the  Captain 
slowly ;  "  because  it  w-as  impossible,  not  to 
do  it.  We  have  supposed  ourselves  to  be 
of  many  generations,  without  taint.  Taint 
of  cowardice,  or  treachery,  I  mean ;  for  the 
taint  of  any  other  vice  seems  light.  My 
father  knew  that  his  heir,  my  brother,  was  of 
a  violent  weak  nature ;  brave  enough,  so  fat 
as  that  goes,  but  in  no  way  stedfast.      In  all, 


except  the  heirship,  and  the  money  spent 
upon  me,  I  was  always  looked  upon  as  the 
elder  of  the  two  ;  and  this  made  my  brother 
dislike  me.  Or  perhaps,  I  have  no  right  to 
say  that,  and  perhaps  the  fault  was  on  my 
side  too ;  but  we  never  were  comfortable 
together.  When  we  got  our  commissions,  I 
promised  my  father,  to  look  after  Philip,  so 
far  as  I  could  (because  he  was  wild  and 
thoughtless)  and  to  keep  him  from  doing 
disgrace  to  our  name,  by  any  unfashionable 
vices. 

"  Philip  fought  shy  of  me,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. He  believed  that  I  despised  him, 
because  he  was  so  self-indulgent ;  and  perhaps 
to  some  extent,  I  did.  But  I  do  not  want  to 
puff  myself  at  his  expense.  He  had  always 
been  indulged,  and  had  known  no  curb; 
while  I  had  the  benefit  of  being  kept  short. 
He  fell  into  trouble  in  London ;  and  my 
father,  who  had  then  much  interest,  contrived 
to  get  him  sent  out  to  join  us,  hoping  that 
discipline,  and  rough  work,  might  stiffen  up 
his  character.     Philip  submitted,  with  a  very 


bad 


grace; 


and  I  saw  that  he  would  get  into 


though 


I  little  imagined 


some  scrape  soon, 
what  it  would  be. 

"  For  I  can  assure  you.  Colonel  Westcombe, 
that  he  was  as  brave  as  the  best  of  us ;  as 
brave,  I  mean,  in  mere  bodily  courage,  and 
contempt  of  visible  danger.  What  ailed  him 
that  night,  when  he  lost  his  mind  so,  and 
rushed  away  headlong,  like  a  tail-piped  dog, 
carrying  our  men  after  him,  was  the  terror  of 
an  evil  conscience.  He  had  done  an  un- 
manly thing  at  home ;  and  he  paid  for  it, 
with  his  manhood.  He  had  seduced,  under 
promise  of  mar.iage,  a  beautiful  and  inno- 
cent young  girl,  the  daughter  of  one  of  our 
chief  tenants.  Abandoned  to  disgrace,  she 
drowned  herself,  after  w-riting  him  a  letter, 
such  as  no  man  should  receive.  And  now,  in 
the  depth  of  that  dark  night,  by  the  melan- 
choly moaning  of  the  Tagus,  her  form  came 
slowly  up  the  water  to  him,  bearing  her  dead 
babe  on  her  breast.  He  leaped  on  his  horse, 
and  shouted  madly,  calling  on  his  men  to  save 
him  ;  the  flight  was  sounded,  and  away  went 
all,  scouring  out  of  the  ghastly  wood,  in  a 
panic  never  known  before.  My  part  was 
simple.  I  had  to  redeem  my  promise  to  my 
father,  and  to  save  the  heir  of  our  race,  and 
our  ancient  title,  from  ignominy.  Even  my 
father  never  knew  the  truth ;  for  he  refused 
to  see  me,  and  I  could  not  write  against  my 
brother.  I  lived  abroad  for  several  years, 
after  marrying  a  maiden,  whom  I  long  had 
loved,  and  who  forsook  the  world  for.  me. 
When  I  lost  her,   I  came  back  to  England 
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with  one    only  little  child,    and  settled    in 
Devon,  for  my  dear  wife's  sake. 

"  Now  whether  I  have  been  right,  in  point 
of  conscience,  to  maintain  a  lie,  is  a  question 
for  others  to  decide,  who  have  not  been 
placed  as  I  have.  But  I  never  have  regretted 
it;  and  on  the  whole,  my  life  has  been  a 
happy  one." 

"So  it  ought  to  be;"  said  Colonel  West- 
combe,  not  disdaining  to  shed  tears.  "  I 
hope  that  I  might  have  done  the  same.  But 
I  fear  that  my  heart  would  have  broken. 
And  to  keep  the  secret  all  these  years,  and 
to  be  prepared  to  die  with  it !  Pole,  you  are 
the  noblest  man,  I  have  ever  known,  or 
heard  of." 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  the  Captain  smiling; 
■■'  there  was  nothing  noble  in  it.  Holloa ! 
There  is  Jack,  on  our  side  of  the  water  !  You 
said,  no  power  would  bring  him  over." 

"And  I  said  it,  in  all  good  faith.  What 
■can  have  brought  him  ?  Why  Rose,  dear 
Rose,  my  own  child  Rose — as  you  are  going 
to  be,  I  hope, — what  has  brought  you  here, 
in  such  a  flurry  ?  ' ' 

"  I  am  not  in  a  flurr}^  Colonel  Westcorabe; 
I  am  calm — considering  all  my  treatment. 
For  at  least  three  months,  I  have  had  such 
orders — not  to  go  to  this  place,  and  not  to  go 
to  that — and  then  your  son,  Mr.  John  West- 
combe,  jumps  all  across  the  river,  into  my 
carnation  bed  !  It  appears  to  me,  as  if  there 
was  no  law  left.  And  instead  of  protecting, 
you  are  going  to  betray  me." 

"My  darling,"  said  her  father;  "it  is  I 
who  must  do  that.  Jack,  come  here.  You 
were  brave  enough,  just  now.  Rose,  don't 
be  foolish.  What  did  I  catch  you  doing, 
under  the  leather-coat  apple  tree?" 

"You  didn't  catch  me  doing  anything, 
papa — only  having  it  done  to  me." 

"  Very  well ;  so  it  shall  be  now.  John 
Westcombe,  take  her  two  hands  in  yours; 
if  she  will  give  them,  as  I  think  she  will. 
Then  the  Colonel  will  kiss  her;  and  so 
wll  I." 

"I  will  kiss  my  own  dear  father  first;" 
said  the  maiden,  with  a  prospect  of  much 
blushing ;  "  and  then  Colonel  Westcombe — 
and  that  will  be  quite  enough." 

Now  whether  she  carried  out  that  arrange- 
ment, without  the  lady's  postscript  to  it — 
where  the  gist  of  the  communication  lies — is 
■a  question  for  Jack,  and  herself,  alone.  For 
the  Colonel,  and  the  Captain,  marched  awa)', 
discussing  the  days,  "  when  life  was  life " 
(because  there  was  so  much  death,  to  enliven 
it),  and  with  great  breadth  of  instance,  prov- 


ing how  sad  it  would  be,  to  be  one's  own 
grandson.  Happy  is  the  fine  fruit  ripening 
thus,  with  pity  for  the  bloom-bud  forming  at 
its  base,  pleasure  in  the  memory  of  bygone 
storms,  and  sunny  content  with  its  own  rich 
honour. 

But  there  was  a  little  tumult  yet  to  come, 
when  General  Punk,  on  a  Dartmoor  charger, 
twelve  hands  and  a  half  in  height,  set  forth 
at  the  head  of  a  vast  expedition,  to  capture, 
or  slay,  Black  Wenlow.  That  armament  still 
forms  a  date,  in  the  annals  of  the  moor,  and 
of  Okehampton  ;  for  verily  there  it  was  fitted 
out,  the  day  before  great  market-day.  Every 
breast  was  inspired  with  ancestral  valour, 
every  stomach,  with  contemporary  thirst  and 
hunger ;  because  the  old  General  stood 
treat.  And  if,  after  that,  they  caught  nobody 
at  all,  it  was  simply  because  there  was  lao- 
body  to  catch.  As  for  Guy  Wenlow,  and  the 
very  extraordinary  things  that  happened  to 
him,  his  reasons  for  taking  to  savage  life,  his 
great  single-handed  encounter  with  A^ous,  the 
effect  upon  his  mind  of  Mr.  Gaston's  sad  end, 
and  the  marvellous  device  and  ingenuity, 
by  which  he  built  himself  a  dry  house  be- 
neath the  jjeat,  and  furnished  it  purely  at  his 
neighbours'  expense — it  would  be  a  Wen- 
lovian,  or  even  a  Munrovian  act  on  our  part, 
to  pirate  the  work  which  Mr.  Short  has  in 
hand,  upon  that  subject. 

Neither  has  Mr.  Short  yet  finished  that 
"  Song  of  the  Rose,"  which  he  promised  to  the 
world ;  for  which  delay  there  are  two  good 
reasons — the  first,  that  Dicky  Touchwood, 
upon  his  return  to  Cambridge,  developed 
extraordinary  poetic  power  (which  raised  him 
above  all  competition),  whether  from  the  way 
in  which  he  was  taken  off  his  feet,  or  whether 
from  such  sense  of  wrong,  as  invented  the 
iambus.  And  a  still  better  reason  was,  that 
Julia,  though  generally  submissive,  and  en- 
wrapped in  children — who  were  called  "  the 
tall  Shorts  "  everywhere — could,  by  no  fallacy 
of  connubial  logic,  be  urged  into  sufferance  of 
such  an  outrage. 

But  perhaps  the  best  reason  of  all  was  this 
— that  the  subject  v/as  above  him ;  as  the 
beauty  of  the  rose  is  above  imagmation; 
because  it  is  nature's  beauty. 

Yet  the  purest,  and  grandest  beauty,  far 
beyond  that  of  the  fairest  flower,  and  high 
above  nature's  noblest  work,  is  of  the  mind, 
and  soul,  that  labour  to  enlarge  our  humble 
course ;  by  no  defiance,  or  heroism,  or  even 
conscious  teaching ;  but  by  patience,  cheer- 
fulness, and  modesty,  truth,  siniphcity,  and 
toving-kuidness. 
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By  SARAH  DOUDNEY, 


'T'HE  quiet  day  in  winter  beauty  closes, 
J-      And  sunset  clouds  are  tinged  with  crimson  dye, 
As  if  the  blushes  of  our  faded  roses 

Came  back  to  tint  this  sombre  Christmas  skv. 

A  lonely  crow  floats  o'er  the  upland  ranges, 
A  robin  carols  from  the  chestnut-tree  ; 

The  voice  that  changes  not  amid  our  changes 
Sounds  faintly  from  the  melancholy  sea. 


We  sit  and  watch  the  twilight  darken  slowly, 
Dies  the  last  gleam  upon  the  lone  hill-side. 

And  in  the  stillness,  growing  deep  and  holy, 
Our  Christmas  guests  come  in  this  eventide. 

They  enter  softly  :  some  with  baby  faces. 

Whose  sweet  blue  eyes  have  scarcely  looked  on  life  ; 
We  bid  them  welcome  to  their  vacant  places ; 

They  won  the  peace,  and  never  knew  the  strife. 

And  some  with  steadfast  glances  meet  us  gravely. 
Their  hands  point  backward  to  the  patb.s  they  trod  ; 

Dear  ones,  we  know  how  long  ye  struggled  bravely, 
And  died  upon  the  battle-field  of  God  ! 
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And  some  are  here  whose  patient  souls  were  riven 
By  our  hard  words,  and  looks  of  cold  disdain  ; 

Ah,  loving  hearts,  to  speak  of  wrong  forgiven, 
Ye  come  to  visit  our  dark  world  again  ! 

But  One  there  is,  more  kind  than  any  other, 
Whose  presence  fills  the  silent  house  with  light ; 

The  Prince  of  Peace,  our  gracious  Elder  Brother, 
Comes  to  His  birthday  feast  with  us  to-night. 

Thou  who  wast  born  and  cradled  in  a  manger 

Hast  gladdened  our  poor  earth  with  hope  and  rest ; 

O  best  Beloved,  come  not  as  a  stranger, 

But  tarry.  Lord,  our  Friend  and  Christmas  guest. 
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ABASEMENT  of  a  house  well  drained, 
a  basement  well  lighted  in  every  part, 
a  basement  having  a  good  larder,  a  basement 
provided  with  good  dust-bins,  is  possessed  of 
all  the  leading  good  qualities,  in  so  far  as 
such  a  word  as  good  can  be  applied  to  it  in 
its  position  under  ground.  There  are  cer- 
tain other  details  which  remain  for  our  con- 
sideration, however,  and  which  relate  to 
the  rooms  that  are  on  the  basement  floor. 
There  are  commonly  four,  at  least,  of  these 
rooms  in  the  basement  of  a  moderately-sized 
house,  namely,  what  is  called  a  house- 
keeper's room,  a  bedroom,  a  scullery,  and 
a  kitchen.  In  houses  above  what  is 
moderate,  there  is  a  servants'  hall,  a  butler's 
pantry,  a  still-room,  and  too  often  one  or 
more  bedrooms,  or,  strictly  speaking  bed- 
room recesses  where  the  wretched  servants 
have  beds  set  up  in  them  in  which  they  are 
doomed  to  sleep. 

It  is  an  indication  of  the  influence  which  a 
widely  circulated  journal  like  Good  Words 
exerts  in  the  world,  that  a  paper  of  mine  in 
the  National  Health  series,  published  a  few 
years    ago,    had   an   immediate    and    direct 


influence  on  this  question  of  sleeping-places 
in  basements.  I  wrote  on  the  iniquity  of 
that  process  with  no  unsparing  hand,  and 
on  the  principle  of  Jerome,  "  If  an  offence 
come  out  of  truth,  better  is  it  the  offence 
come  than  the  truth  be  concealed,''  I  told 
the  naked  truth — not,  I  fear,  in  all  its  naked- 
ness, but  sufficiently  to  bring  people  to 
think.  The  result  has  been  good  to  the 
extent  of  reform  in  some  large  houses, 
and  some  small  ones  also,  so  that  many 
basements  formerly  packed  with  servants  in 
darkness  and  damp  are  now  left  to  ventilate 
through  the  night  with  pure  air,  instead  of 
being  ventilated  by  the  emanations  from  the 
skin  and  the  lungs  of  human  beings. 

I  now  want  to  go  a  step  farther,  and  to  urge 
upon  every  householder  never  to  let  any 
human  being  sleep  in  the  basement  of  the 
house  at  all.  Sleeping  there  is  bad  not  only 
for  the  sleeper,  but  for  the  residents  who 
sleep  above,  for  the  air  of  the  basement 
ascends  into  the  upper  rooms,  and  is  diffused 
there,  to  reach  probably  the  more  fortunate, 
but  not  altogether  fortunate,  sleepers  in  the 
true  sleeping-rooms  of  the  dwelling. 
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I  make  this  criticism  only  in  relation  to  a 
house  where  the  basement  is  below  the  earth, 
or  where  it  is  closely  confined  by  surrounding 
walls.  There  are  positions,  as  at  the  sea- 
side, where  in  a  house  built  on,  not  under, 
the  earth,  the  bedrooms  may  be  very  well 
situated  on  a  ground  floor  well  raised  from 
the  earth.  Of  these  houses  I  am  not  speak- 
ing, but  of  the  bedroom  under  ground  in 
the  crowded  town  or  city.  If  there  be  a 
room  at  the  bottom  of  the  house,  I  should 
advise  that  it  be  made  use  of  as  a  room  for 
■occupation  during  the  day,  and  at  no  time 
as  a  dormitory. 

Basement  Floors. 

Throughout  the  floors  of  the  basement 
everything  should  be  done  to  promote  free- 
dom from  cold  and  damp.  By  a  perversity 
that  is  unpardonable,  it  has  been  common  to 
lay  down  this  floor  in  flags  or  stone,  and  to 
le-t  the  flags  lie  directly  upon  the  earth. 
The  extreme  coldness  produced  by  this  plan, 
coldness  to  the  feet  and  lower  limbs  of  the 
occupants,  is  lamentable  in  its  results.  If 
you  go  to  the  out-patient  department  of  the 
dispensary  or  hospital  of  a  large  town,  you 
will  soon  be  surprised  to  find  how  large  a 
number  of  the  patients  there  are  returned  as 
suftering  from  two  diseases,  consumption 
and  rheumatism.  If  you  ask  the  life-history 
of  these  sufferers,  you  will  be  surprised  again 
to  find  how  many  of  them  are  servant-maids 
■or  persons  following  some  similar  position 
in  respect  to  residence.  If  you  go  a  step 
farther  to  look  into  the  cause  of  this,  you 
will  find  that  the  grand  promoting  cause  is 
living  in  a  basement,  the  exposure  there 
to  the  cold  and  damp,  and  to  the  close  air. 
They  go,  predisposed  it  may  be,  to  the  malady 
from  which  they  suffer,  and  it  is  lighted  up  in 
the  place.  If  they  are  predisposed  it  is, 
in  fact,  difficult  for  them  to  escape. 

The  practical  lesson  from  these  facts  is 
that  the  floor  of  the  basement  should  be 
raised  from  the  earth,  and  that  it  should  be 
■of  wood — wood  well  seasoned  and  well  laid 
on  sound  good  joists.  In  building  a  new 
house  the  space  between  them  and  the  earth 
should  be  four  feet  at  least.  The  space 
should  be  well  laid  in  cement,  and  it  should 
be  freely  ventilated  throughout  its  whole  ex- 
tent, so  that  the  air,  in  whichever  direction  it 
be  moving,  can  pass  freely  through  from  side 
to  side,  from  back  to  front.  If  the  warm  air 
Irom  the  kitchen  or  other  fire-places  can  dif- 
fuse into  this  space,  all  the  better  ;  and  from 
these  fire-places  a  draught  should  at  all  times 
be  secured  that  will  bring  the  air  irom  be- 


neath in  steady  current,  and  carry  it  up  the 
chimney  shaft. 

In  most  houses  already  built  there  is  no 
such  protection  as  is  here  suggested,  and,  as 
a  rule,  it  would  be  impossible  to  attempt  the 
alteration.  The  foundations  of  the  house 
would  not  permit  of  it,  or,  if  they  would,  the 
expense  would  be  too  considerable. 

These  obstacles  need  not,  however,  pre- 
vent one  great  improvement,  which,  though 
far  from  perfect,  is  as  day  to  night  com- 
pared with  the  damp  stone  floor.  The  im- 
provement consists  in  laying  down  a  good 
v/ooden  floor  on  the  stone  flag,  leaving  a  six- 
inch  space  between  the  floor  and  the  stone- 
work. This  is  really  not  a  great  expense, 
and  when  it  is  made  in  a  uniform  manner 
throughout  a  basement  floor,  it  may  be  con- 
structed without  the  intervention  of  steps  or 
other  inconvenience.  It  can  also  be  so  made 
as  to  produce  a  good  ventilation  over  the 
whole  basement  surface.  In  laying  down 
this  super-floor,  the  stonework  beneath  should 
first  be  perfectly  cleaned  and  wherever  it  is 
faulty  made  good  with  cement,  all  irregu- 
larities smoothed  down,  and  all  damp  places 
removed.  An  opening  should  then  be 
carried  through  the  walls  leading  from  one 
room  to  another  near  to  the  flags,  so  that  all 
parts  of  the  basement  may  communicate 
freely  and  air  may  circulate  over  the  whole 
surface.  This  aiTanged,  communications  can 
be  readily  made  for  causing  a  free  entrance 
of  air  from  the  outside,  and  for  securing  also 
a  free  exit  of  air  by  the  chimney  shafts  ;  and 
these  things  effected,  the  floor  of  wood  may 
be  laid  equally,  resting  on  good,  well-sea- 
soned joists,  and  raised  six  inches,  or,  if  the 
height  of  the  room  will  permit,  twelve  inches 
from  the  floor  of  stone  underneath. 

Basement  Walls. 

All  the  Avails  in  the  basement,  whether  in 
the  passages,  the  kitchen,  the  scullery,  the 
pantry,  the  hall,  or  other  rooms,  should  be 
coloured  light,  and  should  be  coloured  so  as 
to  be  easily  cleaned  and  renovated.  Paper  on 
the  walls  of  a  basement,  unless  it  be  of  such 
a  kind  that  it  can  be  varnished  and  rendered 
capable  of  being  washed  at  any  time,  should 
never  be  thought  of,  and  as  the  putting  up  of 
paper  in  this  way  is  a  costly  process  and  is 
really  not  necessary,  it  were  best,  I  think,  to 
set  aside  paper  altogether. 

The  best  of  all  coatings  for  the  inner  walls 
of  the  lowest  part  of  the  house  is  a  cement 
which  becomes  firm  and  smooth  like  Keen's. 
This,  though  expensive  at  first,  is  extremely 
durable,  and  as  it  can  be  washed  like  a  dish 
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■or  other  piece  of  earlhenware,  it  would  hardly 
be  surpassed.  It  has  the  advantage,  too,  of 
showing  the  damp  places,  for  when  on  an 
impermeable  wall  water  accumulates  by  con- 
densation, and  runs  down  in  little  streams, 
the  evidence  is  certain  that  there  a  current  of 
warm  dry  air  is  wanted  with  good  ventila- 
tion. The  objection  to  the  cemented  wall  is, 
at  present,  its  expense,  and  the  same  objec- 
tion is  open  in  respect  to  tiles  and  artificial 
stone  or  marble. 

An  improvement  is  wanted  here  for  the 
householder.  He  wants  a  solution  which 
■can  be  laid  on  with  the  brush  simply,  which 
Avill  dry  hard  and  glossy,  and  will  give  any 
required  colour.  For  outside  walls  of  some 
buildings  there  is  sometimes  used  a  coating 
of  coal-tar  or  pitch,  which  dries  well  and  can 
be  cleaned  by  a  douche  of  water  from  a  gar- 
den engine.  A  similar  wash,  but  of  light 
■colour,  is  the  desideratum  for  the  purpose  to 
which  I  now  make  reference.  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  soon  be  invented  when  the 
value  of  it  is  seen  and  creates  a  demand. 

In  the  absence  of  what  may  without  para- 
dox be  called  a  washable  wash,  there  is  an 
excellent  substance  in  distemper  which  acts 
as  a  substitute,  and  is  by  far  the  best  wall 
covering  for  a  basement  floor  when  cheap- 
ness is  to  be  combined  with  healthiness.  It 
is  a  great  pity  that  ever  the  custom  of  using 
distemper  went  out  as  it  did  some  years  since, 
and  it  is  a  great  blessing  that  now  there  is  a 
reasonable  tendency  to  bring  it  in  again 
with  many  improvements.  We  can  now  ob- 
tain coloured  distempers  that  practically  vie 
with  paint,  and  that  are  as  firm  on  the  wall, 
when  they  are  properly  put  on,  as  can  pos- 
sibly be  desired.  The  best  specimens  of 
distemper  I  have  ever  seen  are  made  by  the 
Messrs.  Mander,  of  Wolverhampton.  The 
colours  are  admirably  chosen,  the  substance 
is  brought  to  an  excellent  fineness,  and  it  were 
indeed  difl:icult  to  conceive  anything  better 
for  effect  than  a  wall  which  has  been  taste- 
fully covered  with  these  distemper  colours. 

1  have  said  that  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
house  the  colour  should  be  light,  but  I  do 
not  mean  to  enforce  that  it  should  be  actually 
blank  white  in  every  part.  In  some  parts  it 
should  be  white,  in  others  shaded.  In  very 
dark  rooms,  in  rooms  where  the  Chapuis 
reflector  is  required,  the  purest  white,  unless 
the  Chapuis  brings  in  an  unusual  flood  of 
h'ght,  is  best.  For  the  scullery  the  pure  w'hite 
is  usually  the  best,  as  it  is  for  all  rooms  that 
lie  at  the  back  of  a  house  and  into  which  no 
direct  ray  of  sunlight  can  make  its  way.  But 
into  rooms  where  light  comes  freely  the  colour 


may  be  shaded,  and  I  think  the  best  colour 
is  a  light  green  or  a  light  grey.  Next  best 
to  these  is  an  orange,  relieved  by  a  violet 
border  and  by  a  stencilled  flower  at  the  cor- 
ners. Perhaps  for  a  kitchen  tolerably  lighted 
the  orange  colour  is  best. 

Whichever  colour  may  be  preferred,  the 
distemper  is  a  good  mode  of  putting  it  on. 
It  is  so  convenient  that  any  workman  who  is 
at  all  skilled  can  use  it;  it  is  so  cheap,  that 
the  walls  may  be  coloured  twice  a  year  with- 
out ruination ;  it  is  so  cleanly,  that  the  most 
scrupulous  sanitarian  cannot  find  fault  with 
it ;  and  it  is  so  perfect  that  it  admits  of  being 
made  effective  for  the  beautiful, — yes,  I  may 


say  safely  for  the  beautiful,- 
artistic  mind. 


-by  any  one  of  an 


The  Kitchen  and  Scullery. 

When  there  is  no  bedroom  in  the  basement, 
the  two  rooms  that  require  to  be  most  con- 
sidered are  the  kitchen  and  the  scullery. 
Other  rooms  there,  well  lighted,  covered  on 
their  walls  with  distemper,  well  ventilated, 
made  perfectly  dry,  and  with  good  con- 
venience for  warming,  may  be  left  to  their 
fate,  but  the  kitchen  and  the  scullery  deserve 
a  special  notice,  however  brief.  Both  are 
well  placed,  if  the  conditions  necessary  for  all 
the  basement, — conditions  that  have  already 
been  noticed,— are  carried  out.  The  floor 
will  be  raised  from  the  earth,  the  walls  and 
ceiling  will  be  distempered,  the  windows  will 
be  so  arranged  that  there  will  be  plenty  of 
light,  and  the  air  will  have  free  entrance  and 
free  exit.  All  these  are  essentials;  but  in 
the  kitchen  the  grand  essential  really  is  fight. 
If  fight  be  abundant,  if  it  pass  into  every 
part,  there  will  almost  certainly  be  cleanli- 
ness and  purity  in  every  part.  If  light  be 
absent,  if  artificial  light  has  to  be  employed 
to  supplement  sunlight,  I  care  little  what  care 
be  takeii,  the  place  will  never  be  thoroughly 
clean.  I  have  seen  the  illustration  of  this 
fact  quite  recently,  while,  in  fact,  this  paper 
has  been  in  progress.  I  have  visited  a  house 
where  the  whole  of  the  arrangements  are  on 
the  most  comprehensive  scale,  where  money 
is  considered  no  object,  where  the  most 'skil- 
ful assistance  is  sought  and  obtained,  where 
work  is  always  in  progress,  where  the  strictest 
order  and  system  is  carried  out.  The  best 
that  can  be  done  is  done,  but  the  best  is  a 
poor  efi"ort  compared  with  what  might  be 
done-;  and  all  the  difficulty  fies  in  the  bad 
lighting.  There  is  no  direct  sunlight,  for  all 
is  underground,  and  even  when  the  gas  is  on 
in  full  blaze  there  is  dark  shadow  somewhere. 
In  such  a  place  the  nice  refinements  by  which 
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the  art  of  cookery  is  made  into  a  science  as 
well  as  an  art  are  out  of  the  question.  The 
best  chef  cannot  see  in  gloom,  and  accidents 
are  necessary  evils,  unavoidable  and  annoying. 
When  there  is  accident  there  is  delay,  vi'hen 
there  is  delay  there  is  loss  of  material,  and 
when  these  two  faults  are  enforced  by  a  bad 
system  there  is  constant  vexation  and  un- 
necessary trouble.  More  than  this,  the  attend- 
ants are  not  comfortable.  They  wear  on  their 
faces  a  settled  gloom,  which  is  but  a  reflex  of 
the  place  in  which  they  labour.  These 
same  objections  apply  to  the  dwelling-house, 
whether  it  be  public  or  private,  little  or  great. 
In  a  dark  kitchen  there  must  of  necessity  be 
five  enemies  to  the  householder. 

There  must  be  waste. 

There  must  be  uncleanHness. 

There  must  be  bad  order. 

There  must  be  bad  cooking. 

There  must  be  bad  health. 

I  say  no  more  on  this  head.  Where  the 
kitchen  is  well  lighted  there  are,  however, 
other  requirements  which  have  to  be  thought 
of  carefully,  although  the  requirement  of  light 
comes  first. 

Good  ventilation  is  specially  necessary  in 
the  kitchen,  and  this  is  best  secured  by 
bringing  the  air  down  into  it  from  above. 
The  shaft  which  I  described  in  a  previous 
paper,  for  conveying  air  from  the  very  top  of 
the  house  to  the  basement,  is  of  immense 
value  to  a  kitchen  placed  under  ground. 
This  not  being  practicable,  the  plan  of 
bringing  the  air  from  the  outside,  high  up 
towards  the  ceiling,  is  best,  and  the  Shering- 
ton  valve  answers,  as  a  general  rule,  very 
well  indeed.  In  fact,  I  know  of  no  place 
where  this  valve  answers  better  than  in  the 
basement  kitchen.  The  air  which  enters  at 
this  part  is  rapidly  diffused  through  the  upper 
portion  of  the  room,  and  if  due  provision  is 
made  to  carry  the  air  away,  the  place  is  kept 
free  of  odours  from  the  cooking  that  is  going 
on  below,  and  at  the  same  time  cool. 

To  convey  the  air  away  advantage  has  to 
be  taken  of  the  chimney  shaft,  and  in  the 
kitchen,  where  there  is  usually  a  fire  at  all 
times,  there  could  be  nothing  better  unless 
some  extremely  complicated  apparatus  of  a 
strictly  mechanical  kind  were  introduced. 
I  have  seen  attempts  made  at  securing  pure 
mechanical  ventilation,  but  even  when  these 
have  been  tolerably  successful  the  trouble 
and  cost  have  interfered  with  the  continued 
success.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  chim- 
ney shaft  is  the  natural  pull  for  the  air  that 
ought  to  be  removed. 

The  shaft  may  be  utilized  by  means  of  an 


Arnott  valve,  which  when  correctly  balanced 
answers  well.  Or  one  of  Dr.  An  cell's  Ball 
Syphon  ventilators  may  be  used  with  effect, 
or  one  of  the  late  Dr.  Chowne's  ventilators. 

I  devised  myself  a  form  of  cheap  ventilator, 
which  was  constructed  for  me  by  Messrs. 
Ewart  &  Sons,  of  Euston  Road,  and  which 
answers  well.  An  iron  box, — made  of  sheet  iron,. 
— twelve  inches  high,  four  and  a  half  inches 
broad,  and  twelve  inches  long,  is  passed  into 
the  chimney  through  an  opening  near  to  the 
ceiling  and  cut  vertically.  The  box  is  fitted 
what  is  called  hand-tight,  and  is  cemented  to 
the  wall  in  front  by  a  thin  layer  of  cement. 
It  establishes  a  free  opening  between  the 
room  and  the  chimney.  Next  a  piece  of 
three-inch  stove  piping,  two  feet  long,  and 
closed  at  the  lower  end,  is  passed  through 
the  box  into  the  chimney  and  raised  up 
into  the  chimney  from  the  lower  level  of  the 
box.  The  tube  is  open  at  the  side  at  the 
part  where  it  is' in  contact  with  the  box,  and 
It  is  made  to  fit  into  a  broad  groove  at  the 
back  of  the  box.  The  air  of  the  room  pass- 
ing into  the  box  traverses  the  iron  tube,  and 
goes  up  with  the  air  from  over  the  fire  into 
the  chimney  shaft.  So  soon  as  the  iron 
piping  becomes  warm,  this  current  or  draught 
of  air  commences,  and  is  very  sharp  indeed,, 
so  that  a  back  draught  of  smoke  from  the 
chimney  is  not  occasioned.  To  prevent 
soot  from  falling  into  the  tube  a  conical 
and  raised  cap  is  carried  over  the  mouth  of 
it.  When  the  chimney  is  swept  it  is  quite 
easy  to  put  the  hand  through  the  iron  box 
in  the  wall,  unhook  the  pipe,  bring  it  out, 
clean  it  of  any  adherent  soot,  and,  after 
the  shaft  is  cleansed,  replace  it.  But  reall}- 
it  is  not  requisite  to  remove  the  pipe,  for 
in  sweeping  the  brush  passes  it  very  easily. 

Whatever  the  means  employed,  the  two 
great  aims  to  be  had  in  view  are,  to  let  in  air 
at  the  highest  point  from  the  outside  of  the 
house,  and  to  get  the  air  away  by  the  sharpest 
possible  current  through  the  chimney  shaft. 

If  there  be  gas  in  the  kitchen  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  light,  it  should  always,  when 
possible,  be  utilised  for  ventilation.  This 
serves  a  double  purpose  :  it  removes  the  pro- 
ducts arising  from  the  combustion  of  the  gas 
itself,  and  it  removes  the  other  products  of 
an  aeriform  character  which  require  to  be 
carried  away.  To  make  the  gas  serviceable 
as  a  ventilator,  it  is  necessary  to  connect  the 
burner  indirectly  with  the  chimney  flue ;  a 
plan  which  can  be  carried  out  readily,  when 
the  burners  are  in  the  centre  and  are  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling,  by  having  them  over- 
lapped by  a  large  funnel  inverted  and  con- 
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nected,  by  a  length  of  connecting-pipe,  with 
tlie  chimney  shaft. 

Dr.  Chown  was  accustomed  to  make  use  of 
the  gashght  for  ventilation  by  causing  a  down 
draught  over  the  flame  into  the  shaft,  when- 
e\'er  he  could  place  two  good  burners  by  the 
side  of  the  fireplace.  He  carried  his  so-called 
syphon  tube  from  the  upper  part  of  the  room, 
on  each  side  of  the  fire-grate,  down  to  the  level 
of  the  opening  from  the  fire  into  the  chimney. 
At  that  point  he  turned  his  tubes  into  the 
chimney  with  the  result  of  getting  a  strong 
down  current  through  the  tubes  whenever  the 
fire  was  alight,  and  a  feeble  current  when 
there  was  no  fire.  To  utilise  the  heat  of  the 
gas,  he  connected  the  globe  at  its  lower  part 
with  the  chimney  tube  by  means  of  a  cross 
tube,  and  then  when  the  fire  was  alight  and 
the  gas  was  alight  there  was  a  sharp  current 
■down  over  the  gas  into  the  chimney.  I  saw 
this  plan  in  operation  many  times,  and  it  is  so 
efficient  and  so  steady  in  its  action,  I  have 
often  wondered  that  it  has  not  been  more  i 
generally  adopted. 

A  kitchen  constructed  to  meet  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  house  ought  to  be  the 
place  where  much  of  the  heat  that  is  required 
for  the  house  is  conserved  and  applied.  If 
Ave  could  have  all  our  kitchen  ranges  so 
planned  that  at  the  back  of  the  range  there 
•was  a  large  chamber  for  receiving  fresh  air 
from  the  outside  and  distributing  it  over  the 
house,  the  heat  which  is  now  allowed  to 
pass  away  along  the  chimney  shaft  and  so  to 
be  lost  would  be  largely  economised.  It 
•could  be  delivered  through  properly  con- 
structed shafts  into  the  rooms  above,  and  in 
some  houses  might  be  depended  upon  for  the 
whole  of  the  heating  purposes  during  eight 
or  nine  months  of  the  year  in  a  good  part  of 
England.  This  application  of  heat,  so  eco- 
nomical and  simple,  is,  c(zteris paribus,  as  good 
for  small  as  for  large  houses,  because,  in  point 
ot  fact,  the  size  of  the  kitchen  fire,  as  it  is  de- 
termined by  the  size  of  the  household,  deter- 
mines the  distribution  of  the  heat  throughout 
the  house.  In  other  words,  a  small  fire  will 
warm  a  small  house,  a  large  fire  a  large 
house,  and  although  the  advantages  are 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  small  house,  they 
are  not  to  be  despised  in  a  house  of  any 
dimensions.  The  plan  has  been  tried  in 
a  few  cases  and  has  answered  exceed- 
ingly well.  It  has  not  yet  become  common, 
because  there  is  still  a  difierence  of  opinion 
in  respect  to  the  most  practical  means 
of  carrying  it  out.  Dr.  Balburnie,  of  Shef- 
field, would  make  the  air  chamber  of  brick- 
work,  as  if  it  were  a  part   of  the  building, 


letting  the  fresh-air  tubes  empty  into  it,  and 
partly  enclosing  the  range  in  the  air  chamber, 
from  which,  of  course,  the  exit  tubes  for  the 
escape  of  the  warm  air  would  also  emerge.  I 
can  imagine  nothing  simpler  than  this  sugges- 
tion, and  if  I  were  building  a  new  house  I  would 
carry  it  out,  not  only  in  the  kitchen,  but  in 
every  fireplace  throughout  the  house.  The 
other  suggested  plan  is  that  of  affixing  a  large 
iron  box  in  connection  with  the  grate  at  the 
back  part,  of  letting  the  fresh  air  stream  into 
the  box  to  be  warmed,  and  of  letting  the  warm 
air  pass  out  into  the  rooms  for  which  it  is  des- 
tined. For  houses  already  built  this  last  is  the 
best  method  ;  but  we  have  not,  I  think,  as  yet 
a  cheap  range  of  the  kind  for  the  use  of  the 
kitchen.     Invention  has  still  its  part  to  play. 

Apart  from  the  utilisation  of  the  heat  there 
are  now  so  many  good  kitchen  ranges,  it  is 
difficult  to  state  which  is  the  best,  and  though 
I  have  seen  eight  which  are  most  commend- 
able, I  could  not,  in  fairness,  name  one,  each 
being  in  its  own  way  excellent.  I  prefer,  in  a 
few  lines,  to  state  what  are  the  qualities  most 
desirable  in  a  range  required  for  ordinary 
domestic  use. 

It  should  have  facility  for  an  open  or  close 
fire,  so  that  roasting  or  griUing  may  be  carried 
out  at  pleasure. 

It  should  have  a  grill  on  its  upper  surface, 
removable  at  pleasure. 

The  size  of  its  fire  should  be  regulated  not 
by  lateral  expansion  and  contraction,  but  by 
a  grating  movable  either  from  above  down- 
wards or  from  below  upwards. 

It  should  consume  its  own  smoke,  and  with 
anthracite  coal  be  perfectly  free  from  all  smoke. 

It  should  have  a  large  oven  with  revolving 
shelves  and  a  cover  at  the  top  with  a  lidded 
opening,  so  that  cooling  may  be  accomplished 
without  opening  the  door. 

It  should  be  furnished  with  a  plate  warmer 
beneath  the  oven. 

It  should  be  furnished  with  a  good  boiler 
so  arranged  that  it  can  fill  by  cistern  supply 
regularly,  or  be  filled,  if  occasion  require  it, 
through  an  opening  at  the  top. 

It  should  be  furnished  with  one  or  more 
openings  at  the  top  for  boiling. 

These  are  the  necessities  of  a  really  per- 
fect range,  the  size  varying  according  to  the 
house  for  which  it  is  intended.  Such  a  range 
as  described  is  meant  for  the  consumption 
of  coal  as  fuel,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the 
construction  an  arrangement  could  easily  be 
introduced  by  which  at  any  time  either  gas  or 
coal  could  be  employed  as  the  fuel.  With 
the  present  price  of  gas  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  hold  to  gas  all  the  year  round,  but  in 
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summer  time,  when  the  quantity  of  fuel  re- 
quired is  much  less,  gas  would  probably  be 
found,  in  most  families,  the  cheapest  as  well 
as  the  cleaiest  heat -producer. 

In  the  kitchen  it  is  bad  to  have  sinks  for 
washing-up  purposes,  because  it  is  important 
to  keep  the  air  free  of  water  vapours ;  but  if 
a  sink  be  absolutely  necessary,  one  of  ena- 
melled iron  is  the  best.  There  ought  to  be 
no  drain  from  the  kitchen  into  the  drain-pipe 
or  sewer.  There  ought  to  be  no  receptacle 
in  the  kitchen  for  vegetables,  broken  food, 
nor  for  any  kind  of  debris. 

As  much  care  should  be  taken  ^vith  the 
scullery  of  a  house  as  with  any  other  room  in 
the  establishment.  It  should  be  specially 
well  lighted;  it  should  be  thoroughly  Avell 
supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water ;  the  sinks 
in  it  should  be  made  of  enamelled  iron  and 
placed  beneath  the  windows  ;  the  drains  from 
it  should  be  completely  trapped  on  the  out- 
side, unless  the  main  drainage  be  positively 


perfect,  and  the  ventilation  should  be  secured 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  kitchen.. 
The  scullery  should  never  be  made  a  recep- 
tacle for  broken  food,  vegetable  substance, 
or  debris. 

For  all  other  requisites  in  regard  to  the 
basement,  the  rules  which  have  already  been 
given  in  treating  of  the  upper  floors  remain 
the  same,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the 
water-closet,  the  housemaid's  room,  and  the 
water-cistern  recess. 

I  have  now  dealt  on  what  may  be  con- 
sidered the  essentials  of  the  healthy  house. 
What  else  remains  as  belonging  to  the  dining, 
room,  drawing-room,  library,  schoolroom,  and 
which  is  not  included  up  to  this  time,  savours- 
rather  of  luxury  than  necessity.  In  civilised 
life,  however,  luxury  is  a  necessity,  and  so 
before  I  say  farewell  to  my  many  thousands  of 
friendly  readers,  I  will  in  another  essay  invite 
their  attention  to  what  may  .be  called  the 
luxurious  departments  of  home  life. 
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PART   II. 


Historical  Sketch  of  the  Temple  of 
Diana. 

THE  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  first 
temple  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity ; 
but  it  was  probably  coeval  with  the  city,  and 
tradition  makes  its  site  the  birth-place  of 
Apollo  and  Diana.  Pliny  says  the  temple 
was  burnt  no  less  than  seven  times ;  and 
that  which  stood  in  his  day,  and  whose  re- 
mains now  exist,  was  the  eighth.  The  sixth 
temple  in  order  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
in  B.C.  600,  and  to  have  been  destroyed  on 
the  day  Socrates  died  (b.c.  400).  The  seventh 
was  begun  immediately  afterwards ;  and  it 
was  burnt  by  an  incendiary  on  the  night  in 
which  Alexander  the  Great  was  born^  In 
answer  to  the  question  why  so  powerful  a 
goddess  permitted  her  temple  to  be  destroyed 
by  a  madman,  it  was  said  that  she  was  absent 
at  the  time,  watching  over  the  birth  of  the 
future  conqueror. 

The  eighth  and  last  temple  was  erected  on 
the  old  site,  as  may  still  be  seen  by  a  close 
inspection  of  the  foundations,  and  it  exceeded 
all  its  predecessors  in  splendour.  It  was 
built  of  white  marble  from  the  quarries  of 
Mount  Prion ;  and  its  polished  walls  and 
pillars  are  said  to  have  gleamed  like  burnished 


silver  in  the  sunlight.  Even  yet  some  of  the 
fragments  reflect  the  sun's  rays  as  a  mirror. 
It  was  raised  on  a  stylobate  about  ten  feet 
high,  but  this  scarcely  served  to  elevate  its 
base  above  the  rank  vegetation  of  the  plain ; 
and  at  present  the  bases  of  the  columns  are 
nearly  eighteen  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Greek  writers  give  glowing  accounts 
of  the  richness  and  grandeur  of  the  internal 
decorations.  The  roof  and  doors  were  of 
cedar,  carved,  and  partially  covered  with 
plates  of  beaten  gold.  The  sculpture  of  the 
great  altar  was  deemed  a  master-piece  of 
Praxiteles;  statues  by  Thrason,  Scopas, 
Pheidias,  Polycleitus,  and  others  of  less  note 
filled  the  courts ;  paintings  by  Calliphon  and 
Apellas  adorned  the  walls ;  while  votive 
offerings  of  gold  and  silver,  arms  and  armour,, 
from  royal  and  noble  devotees,  were  seen  ou 
every  side.  It  was,  besides,  the  treasure- 
house  of  the  city  and  province,  where  valu- 
ables were  deposited  as  in  an  inviolable 
sanctuary.  We  need  not  wonder,  therefore, 
that  St.  Paul  was  so  deeply  impressed  with 
the  glories  of  Ephesus,  or  that  his  writings 
should  contain  so  many  allusions  to  both 
temple  and  city.  His  early  education  was 
received  in  Tarsus,  a  Greek  school  which 
then   rivalled  Athens  and  Alexandria;  and 
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during  his  whole  career  he  showed  his  know- 
ledge and  appreciation  of  Greek  art,  archi- 
tecture, and  learning.  But  now,  when  one 
stands  amid  thorns  and  thistles,  and  looks 
down  into  that  great  pit  where,  surrounded  by 
heaps  of  earth  and  pools  of  stagnant  water,  lie 
half  covered  drums  of  polished  marble  and 
pieces  of  sculptured  pediments,  he  can 
scarcely  realise  the  fact  that  these  are  the  sole 
remains  of  the  magnificent  temple  of  Diana ; 
and  when  one  looks  out  over  the  desolate 
plain,  he  can  scarcely  believe  that  it  was 
once  crowded  with  devotees  from  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

Sacred  Gaimes. 

The  month  of  May  was  sacred  to  Diana, 
and  during  that  month  public  games  were 
held  in  her  honour.  They  were  the  most 
celebrated  in  Asia,  and  drew  multitudes  from 
far  and  near.  Some  came  to  take  part  in 
the  contests ;  some  to  pay  homage  to  the 
goddess;  some  to  secure  charms  and  amu- 
lets ;  and  some,  like  the  Jews  perhaps,  to 
traffic.  Tents  were  manufactured  at  Ephesus ; 
and  it  was  probably  in  order  to  follow  his 
occupation  as  a  tent-maker  that  Aquila  ac- 
companied St.  Paul  from  Corinth,  and  settled 
in  the  city  (Acts  xviii.  3,  18,  19).  This  also 
explains  the  apostle's  statement  to  the  elders 
of  Ephesus  who  met  him  at  Miletus  : — "  Ye 
yourselves  know  that  these  hands  have 
ministered  unto  my  necessities,  and  to  them 
that  were  with  me  "  (Acts  xx.  34  ;  compare 
also  I  Cor.  iv.  12,  i  Tim.  iv.  10).  He  was 
a  tent-maker,  and  appears  to  have  laboured 
at  his  trade  in  Ephesus  as  he  did  in  Corinth 
(Acts  xviii.  3). 

It  was  most  probably  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  sacred  games  that  Demetrius 
raised  the  tumult  against  St.  Paul  and  his 
companions.  An  incidental  remark  of  the 
historian  confirms  this  view.  He  says  that 
"  certain  of  the  chiefs  of  Asia  "  prevented  St. 
Paul  from  venturing  among  the  mob  in  the 
theatre  (Acts  xix.  31).  These  chiefs  of  Asia, 
or  more  properly  Asiarchs  (A<TLdpxo.i),  were 
priestly  officers,  like  the  Roman  ^diles, 
elected  by  the  leading  cities  of  the  province, 
to  preside  over  the  sacred  games;  and  for 
that  purpose  they  had  come  to  Ephesus.  It 
shows  how  much  influence  St.  Paul  had 
gained  in  the  city  and  province,  that  the 
Asiarchs  took  his  part  in  the  commotion. 

Having  a  tutelary  deity  so  celebrated,  and 
a  traffic  in  images  so  profitable,  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  people  of  the  city  rose  against 
St.  Paul,  when  by  his  preaching  he  put  both 
their  superstitions  and  their  craft  in  danger. 


It  was  only  natural  they  should  raise  their 
religious  Avar-cry,  *'  Great  is  Diana  of  the 
Epheslans."  Overwhelming  clamour,  and 
its  natural  accompaniments,  fire  and  sword, 
are  ever  the  ultimate  resorts  of  unreasonincr 

*      <  *  ^ 

fanaticism.  I  have  been  m  Mohammedan 
countries  when  the  wild  yell,  "  Ullah,"  has 
proved  the  death-knell  of  thousands.  And 
I  have  read  and  heard  of  scenes  of  equal  in- 
tolerance and  brutality  in  so-called  Christiaa 
lands. 

Civil  Government  of  Ephesus. 

There  were  peculiarities  in  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  Ephesus,  a  knowledge  of  which  con- 
tributes to  a  fuller  understanding  of  some 
incidents  in  the  sacred  narrative.  Being  the 
capital  of  Proconsular  Asia,  the  ruler  of  the 
city  was  called  Proconsul,  and  was  one  of  the 
highest  personages  in  the  Roman  Empire. 
He  had  supreme  authority  in  all  affairs,  civil, 
military,  and  religious.  Subject  to  his  final 
jurisdiction,  each  leading  city  managed  its 
own  municipal  affairs  by  a  council  (Bo-uXiy). 
Besides  the  council  there  was  a  popular  as- 
sembly (iKKXyjaia),  a  kind  of  lower  house, 
where  the  whole  populace  could  state,  and 
seek  a  remedy  for,  alleged  grievances,  or 
consult  about  the  common  weal.  The  official 
president  of  both  council  and-  assembly  was 
the  town  clerk  (ypa^ujuaTeiJs),  so-called  because 
he  was  keeper  of  the  public  records. 

For  the  decision  of  purely  legal  questions 
concerning  the  rights  of  property,  of  public 
bodies,  and  of  private  individuals,  the  Pro- 
consul (dv^uVaro?,  called  in  Acts  xix.  39,. 
"  deputy  ")  was  the  supreme  judge,  and  he 
held  periodical  courts  of  assize.  We  can 
now  understand  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  The  people,  excited  by  De- 
metrius, seized  two  of  St.  Paul's  companions,, 
and  rushed  with  them  into  the  theatre,  in- 
tending apparently  to  hold  a  kind  of  popular 
trial,  and  to  execute  summary  punishment.. 
The  act  was  altogether  illegal.  The  meeting 
itself  was  illegal,  for  it  had  not  been  con- 
vened by  proper  authority.  Hence  the  town 
clerk  ofticially  warned  the  people  that  they 
were  in  danger  of  being  called  in  question 
for  the  uproar;  and  he  told  them  what  were 
the  legal  steps  for  obtaining  redress  in  case 
of  alleged  wrong.  If  Demetrius  had  been  in 
any  way  defrauded,  or  his  trade  injured,  the 
assize  court  (dyopcuos)  was  open  to  him,  and 
there  was  a  proconsul  or  judge  ;  let  him  go  to 
them.  If,  again,  the  citizens  wished  to  con- 
sider other  matters,  not  purely  legal,  then 
they  could  meet  in  an  assembly  {iKKXija-ia) 
lawfully  convened  (Acts  xix.  38 — 40). 
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Ruins  of  the  City. 

From  the  temple  of  Diana  I  rode  through 
marshy  ground  and  corn-fields  to  the  Mag- 
nesian  gate,  where  I  saw  traces  of  the  city 
walls,  laid  bare,  I  believe,  by  Wood.  I  then 
ascended  the  side  of  Prion  over  heaps  of 
rubbish.  Near  the  top  of  the  hill  are  the 
quarries  from  which  the  marble  for  the  temple 
and  other  public  buildings  was  obtained. 
Here,  too,  in  the  hill-side,  are  a  number  of 
rock  tombs,  one  of  which,  much  deeper  than 
the  others,  is  called  the  Cave  of  the  Seven 
Sleepers.  It  gets  its  name  from  a  curious 
legend  of  heathen  origin,  but  which  has  been 
adopted  by  both  Christians  and  Muslems. 
The  Christian  version  is,  that  seven  young 


Remains  of  the  Amphitheatre, 

men  took  refuge  in  this  cave  during  the  per- 
secution under  Diocletian,  and  falling  asleep 
did  not  awake  for  two  centuries.  On  awaking 
they  thought  they  had  only  slept  a  single 
night,  and  were  naturally  astonished  when 
they  walked  into  the  city  and  found  every- 
thing changed. 

I  next  rode  to  Coressus,  and  followed  the 
course  of  the  city  wall  along  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  to  where  it  terminates  at  the  conspi- 
cuous tower  called  the  prison  of  St.  Paul. 
Portions  of  the  wall  are  of  high  antiquity,  the 
masonry  being  seemingly  Cyclopean.  De- 
scending again  into  the  glen,  and  keeping 
the  marshy  ground  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Jiarbour  on  my  left,  I  rode  up  the  rugged 
bank  to  the  Odeon.  The  outline  of  the 
building  alone  can  be  traced ;  the  interior  is 
a  heap  of  ruins.     Near  it,  on   the  west,  are 


remains  of  the  gymnasium  attached  to  the 
Agora,  in  which,  according  to  an  old  tradi- 
tion, was  the  school  of  Tyrannus,  where  St. 
Paul  taught  (Acts  xix.  9).  I  followed  the 
steep  slope  of  the  hill  overlooking  the  forum 
and  the  site  of  the  harbour,  and  soon  came 
to  the  great  theatre,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world,  being  capable  of  accommodating  fifty- 
six  thousand  spectators.  Like  all  Greek  and 
Roman  theatres,  it  was  uncovered.  The 
benches  were  ranged  in  horse-shoe  shape 
on  the  side  of  the  hill.  The  postscenium 
and  portico  are  gone.  The  general  outline, 
and  some  of  the  benches,  however,  can  be 
traced ;  and  when  I  stood  there  I  was  able 
in  some  measure  to  realise  that  stirring  scene 
in  apostolic  histor}^,  where  Demetrius  and 
his  fellow-craftsmen  ha- 
rangued the  excited  crowd, 
^|iv  and  where  the  town-clerk 

'""^ 't!^-    _  appeased    and    dismissed 

the  assembly. 

I  next  visited  the  forum, 
close  to  the  theatre,  in 
whose  porch,  it  is  said, 
Justin  Martyr  held  his 
discussion  with  the  Jew 
Trypho,  and  where,  doubt- 
less, St.  Paul  often 
preached  and  taught,  after 
the  manner  of  Greek  philo- 
sophers. I  then  went  to 
the  Stadium,  one  of  the 
most  striking  ruins  in  the 
city,  occupying  a  com- 
manding position  on  the 
northern  slope  of  Mount 
Prion.  It  is  even  larger 
than  the  theatre,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  seated 
for  eighty  thousand  spectators.  Of  other 
buildings — temples,  palaces,  monulnents — 
scarcely  a  trace  can  now  be  seen.  Some 
are  buried  in  the  marshy  plain ;  some 
have  had  their  stones  and  marble  columns 
carried  away  to  ornament  the  old  churches 
of  Byzantium,  and  even  of  Italy ;  some 
still  lie,  doubtless,  under  heaps  of  rub- 
bish and  jungles  of  thistles,  awaiting  tl;e 
labours  of  the  enthusiastic  antiquary.  I  do 
not  kno\v  any  place  that  would  be  more 
likely  to  repay  systematic  exploration. 

St.  Paul  in  Ephesus. 

The  long  residence  of  6t.  Paul  in  Ephesus 
gives  the  city  a  peculiar  interest  both  for  the 
casual  traveller  and  the  student  of  sacred 
history.     The  apostle  first  visited  it  towards 
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the  close  of  his  second  missionary  journey,  on    leaving  it  in  May,  a.d.  57.     Five  years  later, 


his  way  from  Corinth  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xviii. 
19).  He  returned  the  following  year,  and 
remained   in   the  city  three  years,  probably 


when  a  prisoner  in  Rome,  he  wrote  his  Ej)istle 
to  the  Ephesians  ;  and  about  a  year  afici- 
wards  (a.d.  Ot,),  when  released,  he  began  his 


last  long  tour  of  inspection  among  the 
Churches  of  Europe  and  Asia.  His  precise 
route  is  unknown,  but  some  points  in  it 
are  incidentally  indicated.  He  promised, 
XXII— 58 


when  writing  to  the  Romans,  to  visit  Spain, 
and  he  may  have  gone  to  that  countr\- 
(Rom.  X.  24).  He  most  probably  went  to 
Jerusalem,  and  if  so  he  travelled  thence,  by 
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Antioch  and  Colossae  (Phil.  22),  to  Ephesus. 
Here  he  found  the  Church  corrupted,  and  he 
immediately  began  a  work  of  reform;  but 
being  himself  anxious  to  complete  his  pro- 
jected tour,  he  left  Timothy  in  the  city 
(i  Tim.  i.  iii.),  and  sailed  for  Crete  with 
Titus  (Titus  i.  5).  We  next  find  him  in  Mace- 
donia, from  whence,  apparently,  he  wrote 
liis  first  letter  to  Timothy,  who  was  still 
resident  in  Ephesus,  telling  him  that  he 
hoped  soon  to  return  (iii.  14). 

In  A.D.  64  the  Herodian  persecution  broke 
out  in  Rome,  and  gradually  spread  to  the 
provinces.  It  would  appear  that  about  the 
middle  of  the  following  year  it  overtook 
St.  Paul  at  Troas,  on  his  way  back  from 
Greece,  and  there  he  was  probably  arrested 
when  staying  in  the  house  of  Carpus,  where 
he  left  behind  him  his  cloak  and  books 
(2  Tim.  iv.  13).  Thence  he  was  taken  to  the 
court  of  the  proconsul  at  Ephesus.  It  was 
his  last  visit  to  the  city,  and  it  was  a  sad 
one,  for  old  enemies  were  bitter,  and  even 
some  former  friends  deserted  him  in  the 
hour  of  trial.  The  language  in  which  he 
refers  to  this  painful  incident  is  very  touch- 
ing : — "At  my  first  answer  no  man  stood 
with  me,  but  all  forsook  me  :  I  pray  God 
that  it  may  not  be  laid  to  their  charge.  Not- 
withstanding the  Lord  stood  with  me,  and 
strengthened  me  "  (2  Tim.  iv.  16, 17 ;  cf.  i.  15). 
But  he  was  not  entirely  deserted.  A  few 
faithful  adherents,  braving  shame  and  danger, 
gathered  round  and  niinistered  to  him,  and 
he  acknowledges  their  devotion  with  singular 
pathos : — "  The  Lord  give  mercy  unto  the 
house  of  Onesiphorus ;  for  he  oft  refreshed 
me,  and  was  not  ashamed  of  my  chain  .  .  . 
in  how  many  things  he  ministered  unto  me 
at  Ephesus,  thou  knowest  very  well"  (2  Tim.  i. 
16—18). 

He  seems  to  have  been  detained  in  the 
city  a  prisoner  for  some  time.  It  may 
be  that  the  proconsul  then  in  office,  Barea 
Soranus,  a  man  of  singular  moderation, 
detained  him  in  the  hope  of  finally 
.saving  him  from  the  fury  of  the  Emperor. 
One  can  picture  the  careworn,  feeble,  but 
enthusiastic  old  man  boldly  confronting  his 
accusers  in  the  high  court  before  the  pro- 
consul, or,  surrounded  by  a  few  attached 
friends,  who  were  permitted  by  a  generous 
rule.-  to  minister  to  him,  proclaiming  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  as  he  passed  slowly, 
under  military  escort,  through  the  crowded 
Agora,  or,  when  the  evening  closed  in,  toil- 
ing wearily  up  the  steep  path  to  his  distant 
prison. 

The  time  came  at  length  when  the  man- 


date of  a  tyrant  could  no  longer  be  evaded, 
and  St.  Paul  was  compelled  to  bid  fareweli 
to  the  city  in  which  he  had  laboured  so  long. 
He  was  sent  a  prisoner  back  to  Rome,  and 
was  accompanied  by  Titus,  Tychicus,  Luke, 
and  some  others.  As  the  port  of  Ephesus 
was  then  under  repair,  he  probably  travelled 
overland  to  Miletus,  some  thirty  miles  south. 
There  Trophimus  took  ill,  and  was  left  be- 
hind (2  Tim.  iv.  20).  He  now  sailed  to  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth;  and  in  that  city  Erastus^ 
another  of  his  companions,  remained  l^id.). 
Embarking  again  at  Lechceum,  the  western 
port  of  Corinth,  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  but 
by  what  route  we  have  no  data  to  determine. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  he  wrote  to  Timothy, 
v/ho  remained  in  Ephesus,  what  proved  to 
be  his  last  letter.  When  he  wrote  he  seems 
to  have  been  aware  that  the  time  of  his 
death  was  near,  and  his  parting  counsels  to 
Timothy  are  very  solemn  and  most  appro- 
priate. 

The  Christian  Church  at  Ephesus  was 
then  tainted  with  the  elements  of  the 
Gnostic  heresy,  and  was  exposed  besides  to 
all  the  dangers  of  an  intolerant  heathenism, 
and  to  all  the  seductions  of  an  insinuating 
superstition.  St.  Paul  enforced  his  warn- 
ings and  exhortations  by  a  touching  reference 
to  his  own  trials  for  conscience'  sake,  as  may 
be  seen  in  2  Tim.  iv.  i,  5 — 8.  What  words 
could  be  more  calculated  to  nerve  and  sus- 
tain Timothy  amid  the  ever-deepening  trials 
and  persecutions  to  which  he  and  his  fellow- 
Christians  were  exposed  in  a  fanatical  city  ! 
They  were  among  the  last  words  written  by 
the  apostle,  and  to  the  Church  of  Ephesus 
belongs  the  honour  of  having  received  his 
dying  counsels. 

After  a  visit  to  Ephesus  one  reads  with 
fresh  interest  the  writings  of  St.  Paul.  In  the 
great  majority  of  his  Epistles  one  can  trace 
some  figure,  or  expression,  or  allusion,  sug- 
gested by  scenes  which  were  before  him  in 
the  city,  or  circumstances  connected  Avith  his 
life  there.  The  temple  of  Diana,  whose 
superstitious  worship  he  so  vigorously  de- 
nounced ;  the  Agora,  in  whose  porch  he 
taught  in  the  school  of  Tyrannus  ;  the  tower 
in  which  he  was  imprisoned  ;  the  harbour 
from  which  he  sailed  ;  the  Stadium  where  he 
witnessed  those  games  he  so  often  mentions, 
and  where  he  became  familiar  Avith  that 
armour  which  he  describes  with  such  graphic 
power,  and  where,  perhaps,  if  we  are  to  lake 
his  language  literally,  he  "  fought  with  wild 
beasts"  (i  Cor.  xv.  32  ;  i  Cor.  ix.  24 — 27  ; 
Phil.  iii.  12  ;  I  Tim.  vi,  12  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  5, 
vi.   7;    Heb.   xii.    i,  &c.) ; — all   these,  or  at 
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least  their  sites  and  ruins,  one  can  see  and 
visit  in  the  course  of -a  few  hours.  How 
wonderfully  expressive  to  the  people  of 
Ephesus  must  have  been  that  sublime  exhor- 
tation which  commences,  "  Take  unto  you 
the  whole  armour  of  God,  that  ye  may  be  able 
to  withstand  in  the  evil  day  "  (Eph.  vi.  13)  ! 

Decline  and  Fall  of  Ephesus. 

That  St.  John  spent  his  last  days  in 
Ephesus,  in  company  with  the  mother  of  our 
Lord,  is  a  favourite  ecclesiastical  tradition  ; 
and  there  may  be  truth  in  it.  His  reputed 
tomb  is  still  shown  on  the  side  of  Mount 
Prion,  near  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  Some 
say,  however,  that  the  real  burying-place  of 
the  Evangelist  was  in  the  crypt  of  the  church 
or  mosque  at  Ayasolook,  "  and  the  Greeks 
have  a  tradition  of  a  sacred  dust  arisinsr 
every  year,  on  his  festival,  from  the   tomb, 


possessed  of  miraculous  virtues."  This  is  a 
singular  illustration  of  the  continuity  of  super- 
stition. 

The  Church  which  St.  Paul  planted  in 
Ephesus  soon  declined,  and  some  thirty 
years  later  St.  John  wrote  of  it :  "I  have 
somewhat  against  thee,  because  thou  hast 
left  thy  first  love ; "  and  then  he  adds  a 
solemn  prophetic  warning  :  "  Remember  from 
whence  thou  art  fallen,  and  repent,  and  do 
the  first  works  ;  or  else  I  will  come  unto  thee 
quickly,  and  will  remove  thy  candlestick  out 
of  his  place,  except  thou  repent"  (Rev.  ii.  4, 
5).  The  warning  was  neglected ;  the  light  of 
the  Church  has  long  been  extinguished ;  and 
Ephesus  itself  has  been  desolate  for  centuries. 

After  a  pleasant  and  profitable  day,  our 
train  sped  back  to  Smyrna,  which  we  reached 
just  as  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  lit  up  the 
church  and  tonib  of  Polycarp,  on  the  top  of 
the  hill  behind  the  city. 
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ONE  of  the  most  wonderful  phenomena 
in  the  history  of  civilisation  is  the 
conservative  and  constructive  power  which 
Christianity  exerted  from  the  time  of  its  first 
proclamation,  while  it  contained  revolutionary 
matter  enough  to  burst  in  pieces  the  social 
structure  of  the  world.  It  came  as  a  doctrine 
of  liberty  into  a  world  which  slavery  was 
steadily  destroying ;  it  came  as  a  doctrine  of 
equality  into  a  world  in  which  the  classes 
were  sundered  by  an  impassable  chasm,  and 
cursed  each  other  with  the  most  furious  hate  ; 
it  came  as  a  doctrine  of  fraternity  into  a 
world  in  which  the  nations  regarded  each 
other  as  natural  enemies,  and  in  which  war  was 
magnified  as  the  noblest  activity  of  mankind. 
And  it  preached  its  doctrine  with  no  uncertain 
emphasis  or  trembling  tone.  Boldly,  clearly, 
persistently,  as  men  who  knew  that  the 
authority  of  heaven  was  behind  them  to 
sustain  their  words,  its  preachers  proclaimed, 
in  face  of  bonds  and  wounds,  and  death 
itself,  that  in  Christ  "  there  is  neither  Greek 
nor  Jew,  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there 
is  neither  male  nor  female  ;  for  we  are  all 
one  in  Christ  Jesus."  "  One  is  your  ALister, 
even  Christ ;  and  all  ye  are  brethren." 

This  was  their  message,  and  they  rang  it 
out  with  heaven-born  energy  in  the  ears  of  an 
enslaved,  envenomed,  and  wrangling  world. 


And  the  word  wrought  mightily.  It  was  no 
formula  of  a  philosopher,  or  vision  of  a  poet ; 
the  world  had  these  in  abundance,  and  was 
fairly  weary  of  them  ;  and  it  was  content  to 
leave  them  to  the  sophists  or  the  dreamers, 
the  easy,  cultured,  luxurious  children  of  for- 
tune, who  seemed  born  "  to  lie  reclined,  on 
the  hills  as  gods  together,  careless  of  man- 
kind." No  !  these  preachers  of  the  gospel 
went  into  the  streets  and  into  the  market- 
places, into  the  workshops  and  the  dens  of 
sin,  misery,  and  crime,  and  made  the  world 
listen  to  them.  It  heard  them  gladly  as  it 
heard  their  Master,  and  for  the  same  reason. 
It  could  not  help  it.  They  laid  their  finger 
on  its  sore ;  they  touched  the  seat  of  all  its 
weakness  and  pain.  Though  they  spake  of 
invisible  heavenly  things,  men  felt  somehov/- 
that  they  were  things  with  which  every  man's 
life  had  very  directly  to  do,  and  which  lay  as 
near  to  the  wise  conduct  of  this  world's 
business  as  vital  air  and  daily  bread.  And 
they  spake  with-  authority,  with  the  ring  of 
Divine  truth  in  their  tones,  and  with  the  mo- 
mentum of  a  Divine  force  in  their  words.  And 
so  the  world  listened  to  them.  It  was  stirred 
to  the  depths  of  its  nature  ;  there  was  such 
movement,  such  pressure,  such  budding  and 
swelling  as  had  never  been  known  upon 
earth  since  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God  moved 
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upon  the  face  of  the  primaeval  Chaos,  and 
Cosmos  began  to  bloom  under  His  quicken- 
ing breath.  They  had  not  long  been  preach- 
ing before  their  enemies,  those  who  dreaded 
the  light,  the  liberty,  and  the  life  of  their 
gospel,  charged  them  with  having  "  turned 
the  world  upside  down,"  which,  as  it  had 
been  wrong  side  up  since  sin  entered  into  it 
and  marred  its  Divine  order,  precisely  ex- 
pressed its  need.  But  that  is  not  the  point 
here.  The  important  matter  is  that  it  was 
not  an  esoteric  and  inoperative  doctrine.  It 
was  for  the  great  world,  and  it  wrought  on 
and  in  the  great  world  mightily.  But  there 
was  no  revolution,  or  any  approach  to  revo- 
lution. Despots  tyrannized  and  subjects 
submitted  ;  masters  commanded  and  slaves 
obeyed ;  women  still  lived  under  the  yoke, 
workmen  still  toiled  in  the  workshops,  and 
peasants  in  the  fields,  for  a  beggar's  sub- 
sistence ;  war  raged  as  of  old,  and  classes 
struggled  for  mastery,  as  in  the  ages  before 
the  gospel  of  liberty  and  brotherhood  was 
preached  unto  men.  Whatever  this  "  turning 
the  world  upside  down  "  might  mean,  and  it 
meant  something  very  real  indeed,  it  mani- 
festly did  not  mean  the  subversion  of  the 
visible  order  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
organic  structure  of  society.  To  the  eye  all 
went  on  as  of  old,  as  far  as  appeared  on  the 
surface.  No  universal  revolt  of  slaves,  no 
demand  for  the  emancipation  of  women,  no 
strike  of  the  oppressed  and  afflicted  children 
of  toil,  signahsed  the  advent  of  the  Re- 
deemer, who  came  to  the  world  with  this 
promise  on  His  lips,  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
is  upon  me,  because  He  hath  appointed  me 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor ;  He  hath 
sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach 
deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recovery  of 
sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that 
are  bruised,  to  preach  the  acceptable  year 
of  the  Lord." 

And  the  reason  of  this  is  plain.  The 
gospel  came  purely  as  a  spiritual  force  to 
work  on  and  in  the  spiritual  nature  of  men. 
It  aimed  at,  and  would  have,  no  mere  re- 
construction of  society;  it  cared  much  more 
lor  its  renewing.  Its  one  instrument  of 
regeneration  was  the  influence  which  Christ 
could  establish  and  the  power  which  He 
could  wield  over  individual  consciences  and 
hearts.  All  remained  the  same  to  the  eye  in 
the  visible  order  of  society.  But  to  those 
who  could  pierce  through  the  veil  to  the 
inner  springs  and  processes  of  life,  a  wonder- 
ful transforming  power  was  seen  to  be  at  work. 
Men  were  learning  in  their  innermost  souls  les- 
sons of  truth,  justice,  and  charity,  which,  first 


reaching  their  own  hearts  and  homes,  would 
work  outwards  and  regenerate  society.  But, 
like  all  purely  spiritual  forces,  it  wrought  in- 
wardly and  silently,  and  guarded  and  saved 
while  it  restored.  If  the  first  message  of  the 
gospel  had  run  thus  :  "  The  constitution  of 
society  is  wrong  from  the  foundations  ;  God's 
commandment  is — level  all  thrones,  break  all 
yokes,  abolish  all  class  distinctions,  and  all 
will  go  well,"  then,  with  the  enormous  torce 
which  the  powers  of  the  invisible  world  which 
the  gospel  unveiled  could  bring  to  bear  on 
men,  it  would  have  torn  society  in  pieces. 
But  its  message  was  from  the  first — '•  There 
is  something  far  more  profoundly  important 
to  be  attended  to  than  the  reconstruction  of 
society ;  there  is  an  evil  within  far  more 
deadly  than  all  the  tyrannies  and  wrongs 
which  afflict  the  earth.  Deny  thyself,  and 
take  up  thy  cross  and  follow  in  the  Master's 
footsteps,  and  then  all  will  begin  to  go  well 
in  thy  world."  This  was  its  first  imperative 
mandate.  Reformers  who  begin  the  refor- 
mation within  never  fail  to  work  in  a  very 
self-controlled  and  reverent  fashion,  and  will 
save  far  more  than  they  destroy. 

The  great  revelation  of  Christianity  was 
the  revelation  of  life  and  immortality.  The 
Resurrection  made  man  a  citizen  of  a  spiritual 
and  eternal  state.  The  Church  was  built  on 
this  truth  as  its  corner-stone.  The  apostles 
preached  "  Jesus  and  the  Resurrection."  The 
resurrection  and  reign  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus, 
the  Lord  of  Glory,  was  the  truth,  faith  in 
which  re-made  the  world.  It  changed  at 
once  the  whole  of  man's  relations  and  sur- 
roundings. It  seemed  to  dwarf  this  world 
utterly  in  comparison  with  the  eternal  state 
which  it  revealed.  The  curtains  of  sense 
were  lifted  all  round  him,  and  man  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  a  great  universe  of 
spiritual  being,  with  which  his  life  had  pro- 
found and  pregnant  relations,  and  in  which  he 
was  destined  to  live  on,  bearing  the  glorious 
burden  of  his  freedom,  and  reaping  the  har- 
vest of  its  deeds  through  eternity.  The 
entrance  of  the  risen  man  Christ  Jesus  into 
that  unseen  world,  which  was  the  fundamen- 
tal article  of  the  Christian  creed,  and  His 
reign  on  its  throne,  lent  to  it  a  vivid  reality, 
an  absorbing  interest,  an  overmastering  impor- 
tance, which  threatened  to  dwarf  the  interests, 
occupations,  and  relations  of  this  life  to 
nothingness,  and  to  concentrate  all  man's 
energies  on  the  interior  workings  of  his 
spiritual  nature ;  on  which  he  was  taught  to 
believe  his  destinies  for  eternity  were  abso- 
lutely dependent;  by  which  he  would  be 
raised  to  celestial  bliss  and    splendour,    or 
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doomed  to  everlasting  misery  and  shame. 
We  are  hardly  in  a  position  to  measure  the 
force  of  the  impact  of  that  revelation  on  man. 
To  us  the  thought  of  the  celestial  world,  and 
our  relation  to  it  as  immortal  spirits,  is  as 
familiar  as  the  visible  objects  of  the  creation 
around  us.  We  are  born,  we  are  nurtured, 
and  grow  up  into  life,  knowing  that  we  are 
immortal  beings,  and  that  our  destinies  reach 
on  through  eternity.  We  breathe,  we  live  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  world  of  spirits  ;  the  whole 
system  of  things  into  which  we  are  born  and 
in  which  we  live  takes  for  granted  man's  re- 
sponsibility before  the  Eternal  Judge,  and  the 
eternal  issues  which  wait  upon  the  decisions 
of  His  will.  Our  daily  speech,  our  higher 
literature,  our  legislation,  to  say  nothing  of 
our  hymns  and  our  prayers,  recognise  that 
the  powers  of  the  unseen  world  are  brought 
to  bear  upon  our  lives.  But  then  it  was  a  new 
and  transcendently  wonderful  world,  which 
the  gospel  revealed.  Alen  were  ravished 
with  its  beauty,  and  fairly  intoxicated  with 
its  joy.  The  splendid  visions  unveiled  in 
the  Apocalypse,  painting  out  in  full  form  the 
reticent  suggestion  of  St.  Paul,  "  Eye  hath 
not  seen,  ear  hath  not  heard,  neither  hath  it 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  the 
things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them 
that  love  Him  ;  "  these  glorious  unveilings  of 
the  sphere  to  whose  citizenship  man's  life  in 
Christ  was  lifted,  and  in  which  his  lot  was 
cast  for  ever,  fiashed  out  in  startling  contrast 
to  the  toil,  the  squalor,  the  wretchedness,  in 
which  on  earth  the  heir  of  everlasting 
glory  seemed  doomed  to  spend  his  weary 
days.  Why  these  tedious  tasks,  these 
squalid  surroundings,  this  ceaseless  toiling, 
moiling,  and  wrangling  about  things  that 
perish,  when  we  have  but  to  close  our  eyes 
and  our  ears  to  the  squalors  and  wailings 
around  us,  to  rise  by  faith  into  empyrean 
regions,  to  catch  some  vision  of  celestial 
splendours,  and  hear  some  echo  of  the  ever- 
lasting hymn,  which,  musical  as  the  voice  of 
many  waters,  and  mighty  as  the  voice  of 
many  thunders,  peals  around  the  eternal 
throne? 

Students  of  Elizabethan  literature  will 
recall  the  inspiration  of  joy  and  hope,  which 
the  discovery  of  the  new  world  kindled  in  the 
old  world's  somewhat  worn  and  weary  heart. 
The  tales  which  were  brought  home  of  the 
exquisite  beauty  and  the  lavish  bounty  of  the 
new-found  regions  seized  on  man's  imagina- 
tion, and  filled  him  with  a  boundless  sense 
of  power  and  a  glorious  kindling  of  hope. 
The  peerless  imaginative  literature  of  that 
time  is  its  fruit.     Man  walked  with  a  firmer 


step,  with  a  freer  port,  with  a  bolder  outlook, 
when  he  found  how  large  and  splendid  was 
his  world.  But  this  is  only  a  faint  image  of 
the  kindling  inspiration  which  fired  man's 
spirit  when  the  revelation  of  life  and  immor- 
tality made  his  world  as  wide  as  heaven. 
"Who  would  fardels  bear,"  he  was  tempted 
to  cry,  "  and  grunt  and  sweat  under  this 
load  of  life,  when  this  invisible  world  of  ra- 
diant glory  is  unveiled  to  my  vision,  and  will 
soon  be  open  to  my  steps  ?  "  A  King's  son, 
the  heir  of  all  things,  and  bound  to  toil,  and 
sweat,  and  groan  over  tasks  which  seem 
fitter  for  the  beasts !  There  is  something 
wrong  at  heart,  he  was  tempted  to  say,  in 
the  whole  system  of  things  which  presents 
such  anomalies  ;  let  us  strike  work  and  claim 
our  royal  share  of  all  the  gifts  and  advantages 
which  this  life  will  yield  to  us  ;  or  let  us 
hurry  through  it,  that  we  may  the  sooner 
claim  our  inheritance  in  heaven. 

These  words  indicate  two  very  great 
dangers  to  the  order,  to  the  very  structure,  of 
society,  which  arose  out  of  the  promulgation 
of  the  gospel  of  life  and  immortality.  Men 
were  tempted  to  despise  the  tasks  and  toils  of 
their  daily  callings,  and  all  the  petty  beggarly 
interests,  as  they  seemed,  with  which  they 
had  to  do ;  and  men  of  a  loftier  strain  were 
tempted  to  despise  life  itself,  and  to  cast  it 
away  eagerly,  that  the  joys  and  glories  of 
the  heavenly  life  might  be  the  more  swiftly 
their  own.  That  the  first  temptation  began 
to  work  even  in  the  apostle's  days  we 
have  many  significant  indications,  such  as 
2  Thess.  iii.  6 — 16.  And  the  second  tempta- 
tion is  hinted  at  in  a  passage  from  the 
apostle's  own  experience,  Phil.  i.  21  —  25. 
We  can  easily  estimate  how  that  would 
work  in  minds  less  firmly  balanced  and  surely 
established  than  his  own.  Accordingly  it 
was  not  long  before  the  passion  for  martyrdom 
became  so  strong,  even  in  boys  and  girls, 
that  it  had  to  be  met  by  stern  enactments, 
and  was  with  grievous  difficulty  restrained. 
But  of  the  real  gravity  of  the  danger  the 
history  of  the  monastic  orders  is  the  strongest 
witness. 

At  the  root  of  the  monastic  life  lie 
the  two  principles  already  indicated.  The 
monk  said  to  himself.  This  ceaseless  toil  for 
bread,  shelter,  and  clothes,  is  a  beggarly 
occupation  for  an  immortal  spirit ;  I  leave  it 
to  the  children  of  this  world,  it  suits  their 
ideas  and  hopes  :  I  will  cling  to  the  living 
bread,  the  robe  of  righteousness,  the  home 
in  heaven ;  and  the  more  I  can  macerate  and 
enfeeble  this  accursed  flesh,  which  has  the 
devil's  mark  upon  it,  and  the  taint  of   sin 
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in  all  its  blood,  the  sooner  I  shall  be  there. 
And  the  passion  for  the  monastic  life  became 
so  dominant,  that  there  was  a  very  real  danger 
in  some  regions  of  the  overthrow  of  the  whole 
order  of  society.  Men  set  themselves  in 
throngs  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  their  earthly 
needs  and  activities,  and  to  wear  down  the 
flesh  by  austerities  and  mortifications;  careless 
wholly  what  became  of  the  world  and  all  its 
mundane  interests,  scorning  them  too  much 
to  care  if  they  perished.  Nor  is  this  an  old- 
world  question.  Always  there  is  this  start- 
ling contrast  between  their  condition  and 
calling  present  with  men.  Always,  like 
Peter,  when  they  realise  their  sonship,  the 
powers  and  prerogative  of  their  calling  of 
God  in  Christ,  they  want  to  walk  on  the 
water,  and  to  emancipate  themselves  from 
the  material  conditions  of  their  present. 
They  are  tempted  to  rage  at  the  limitations  of 
their  condition,  the  narrow  round,  the  com- 
mon task,  the  petty  cares,  amid  which  they 
are  doomed  to  spend  their  weary  days. 
Always,  until  they  open  their  minds  and 
hearts  to  take  in  the  doctrine  of  the  spiritual 
sacredness  of  the  secular  calling,  and  to 
hear  the  word  by  which  the  great  apostle, 
with  far-sighted  prescience  of  the  way  in  which 
things  were  tending,  settled  both  the  spiritual 
and  the  secular  life  of  men  on  firm  founda- 
tions, "  Brethren,  let  every  man  wherein  he 
is  called,  therein  abide  with  God." 

The  apostle  in  these  words,  with  wonder- 
ful wisdom  and  foresight,  lays  down  a  prin- 
ciple which,  rightly  understood  and  seized 
in  all  its  bearings,  secures  the  higher  develop- 
ment of  the  social  and  political  life  of  man- 
kind. It  is,  as  has  been  pointed  out  already, 
the  principle  of  order ;  we  shall  find  that  it 
is  the  principle  of  progress  too. 

But  what  are  the  underlying  truths;  on 
what  bases  does  it  rest  ? 

Fundamentally  it  rests  on  the  Incarnation. 
Philosophy  has  struggled  with  the  problem 
of  evil,  and  has  been  well-nigh  maddened  by 
it.  Is  the  root  of  it  in  the  flesh,  in  the 
world,  or  in  the  earthly  needs  and  occupa- 
tions of  man's  life  ?  And  it  has  always  been 
tempted  to  proscribe  the  world  and  the  flesh, 
and  to  prescribe  an  ascetic  discipline  as  the 
only  way  of  holiness  to  mankind.  The  Lord 
ot  glory  taking  upon  him  the  flesh  of  our 
humanity,  and  living  not  outside  but  i?i  our 
world,  not  in  the  deserts  but  in  the  streets 
and  the  market-places,  answered  the  ques- 
tion and  answered  it  for  ever.  The  body  is 
of  God,  the  needs  and  occupations  of  this 
earthly  life  are  of  God,  the  domestic,  social, 
and  political  life  of  man  is  of  God  \  there  is 


but  one  thing  that  is  not  of  God  in  the  world, 
and  that  is  the  heart  which  is  set  on  worldly 
things,  and  which  brings  into  the  world  death 
and  all  its  attendant  woes.  The  Lord  lent 
no  shadow  of  a  countenance  to  the  notion 
that  things,  places,  and  callings  had  in  them 
the  essence  of  evil.  Wherever  a  good  man 
lives  and  works  there  is  a  shrine  as  holy  as  a 
sanctuary,  though  he  feed  on  crusts  and  work 
in  rags  ;  wherever  a  bad  man  lives  and  works 
there  is  a  sty  foul  as  Hinnom  and  profane  as 
Tophet,  though  he  speak  from  a  pulpit,  bless 
from  an  altar,  or  rule  from  a  throne.  The 
Lord's  forerunner,  John  the  Baptist,  "  came, 
neither  eating  nor  drinking."  He  was  a  man 
of  distinctly  ascetic  temper  and  habit ;  and 
had  his  teaching  been  all  that  was  to  guide 
it,  the  world  might  easily  have  been  led 
astray.  But  Christ  came  in  striking  contrast, 
a  contrast  to  which  He  Himself  calls  our 
attention  and  thought,  "  eating  and  drink- 
ing," and  mixing  Himself  freely  with  the 
busy  life  of  His  times.  While  John  was  in 
the  deserts,  He  was  in  the  workshop,  acquaint- 
ing Himself  by  experience  with  all  the  toils 
and  burdens  of  a  workman's  lot.  When  He 
came  out  into  the  world  it  is  at  marriage 
feasts,  at  Pharisees'  banquets,  in  the  throng 
of  the  temple,  in  fishermen's  boats,  in  country 
villages  and  in  broad  highways,  that  we  find 
Him ;  not  frowning  upon  but  blessing  the 
manifold,  worldly  activity  of  mankind.  He 
not  only  took  upon  Him  our  nature  and 
hallowed  it,  but  he  took  on  Him  our  lot, 
with  all  its  petty  cares,  and  mechanical  occu- 
pation, and  earthly  needs.  By  His  daily  life 
among  us  He  consecrated  our  daily  lives  ; 
and  wrote  on  the  very  bells  of  the  horses 
that  carry  on  the  traffic  of  our  world,  "  Holi- 
ness to  the  Lord."  His  presence  everywhere, 
where  man  had  interest  and  occupation, 
hallowed  the  whole  sphere  of  man's  secular 
callings,  and  lifted  the  whole  level  of  man's 
daily  working  life  into  the  region  in  which 
he  shares  the  tasks  and  tastes  the  joy  of  the 
angels,  who  abide  with  God  in  their  ministry 
and  are  blest. 

For  all  this  daily  round  of  duty,  these 
small  occupations,  these  common  tasks,  are 
part  of  God's  great  scheme  of  the  order  of 
this  human  world.  Christ  calls  them  holy, 
because  He  made  them  ;  He  ordains  their 
conditions.  He  watches  their  progress  ;  they 
are  a  part,  and  a  vital  part,  of  the  Divine 
order  of  the  world.  It  may  be  said  with 
truth  that  sin  has  created  much  of  the  con- 
dition under  which  we  are  living,  and  that 
it  has  jarred  all  the  relations  of  life  and 
poisoned  all  its  springs.     Sin  has  got  mi.xed 
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up  witli  the  whole  round  of  our  eartlily  duties 
and  our  daily  fellowships,  and  it  may  seem  at 
the  first  glance  as  though  we  must  throw 
them,  as  a  plague-tainted  garment,  away. 
But  that  is  not  the  Lord's  counsel.  He  per- 
petuates our  race  vrith  all  its  sinful  pro- 
clivities, and  He  perpetuates  the  conditions 
under  which  we  live  and  work.  He  sees  in 
all  this  busy  life  of  ours,  with  all  its  degrad- 
ing iemi)tations  and  harassing  cares,  the 
working  out  of  a  great  plan  of  development, 
the  plan  on  which,  in  the  beginning,  He 
made  the  worlds.  From  the  first  His  delights 
were  not  in  the  deserts  of  creation,  but  with 
the  sons  of  men  in  their  crowded,  struggling, 
seething  life.  All  these  callings,  this  various 
play  of  human  faculty,  this  manifold  produc- 
tion, this  eager,  intense,  and  destructive 
struggle  for  life,  is  part  of  His  counsel.  His 
plan  for  the  full  development  of  our  freedom, 
and  it  works  into  the  great  harmony  of  the 
universal  progress,  whose  perfect  form  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

And  He  hallows  and  blesses  these  mani- 
fold callings  because,  poor  and  dull  as  many 
•of  them  are,  and  mixed  up  with  sin,  they  are 
His    means    of   delivering   us   from    sin,    of 
teaching  us  to  conquer  it,  and  to  trample  it 
under  our  feet  for  ever.     He  sends  us  to  our 
worldly  tasks,  all   the  daily  round  of  dull, 
monotonous  toil,  by  which  the  Avorld's  work 
is  done,  not  to  degrade  iis,  but  to  redeem 
us ;    not   to  punish  us  by  setting  us  tasks 
which,  mechanical  as  they  are  and  worthy  of 
the  beasts,  are  yet  all  that  we  are  worthy  to 
handle,  but    to  train   us,  to   begin   a   holy 
culture  and  discipline  of  our  fallen  nature  on 
the  lowest  forms  of  duty,  so  as  to  prepare  us 
in  time  for  the  higher  lessons  of  the  heavenly 
■schools.    •  Man   was    sentenced    to   toil   in 
mercy;  and  the  patient,  resolute,  persistent 
fulfilment  of  appointed  tasks  is  a  noble  edu- 
cation, where  the  spiritual  nature  is  growing 
under  the  hand   of   Christ,  for   the   nobler 
tasks  of  eternity.     But  still,  man  says,  the 
tasks  are  poor  and  mean,  and  they  fret  and 
gall,  and  cramp  the  soul  !     What   good  can 
come  to  a  spiritual  being,   a   citizen   of  the' 
heavenly   state,   with   God    and    the   whole 
spiritual  world  within  reach  of  his  apprehen- 
sion, in  measuring  tape,  or  writing  copy,  or 
minding    spindles,   or   stitching   clothes,   or 
cobbling  shoes,  the  long  day  through?     It 
is    a    miserably   bungled    and    ill-managed 
world,  he  is  tempted  to  say,  which  sets  him 
to  do  it.     No  wonder  if  he  rages  against  the 
necessity,  and  extricates  himself  from  it  as 
far  as   he   can.     Nay,  "Brethren,  let  every 
man  wherein  he  is  called  therein  abide  with 


God."  Let  the  draper  measure,  and  the 
clerk  copy,  and  the  tailor  stitch,  and  the 
weaver  weave,  and  the  cobbler  cobble,  and 
the  shoeblack  polish,  as  the  Lord's  servant, 
feeling  that  the  task  has  been  set  him  to  do 
thoroughly,  that  the  Lord's  eye  is  on  him  to 
watch  him,  that  the  Lord's  hand  is  out- 
stretched to  help  him,  and  that  the  Lord's 
"Well  done"  will  at  last  reward  him,  and  they 
have  no  nobler  work,  and  worthier  of  a 
spirit,  up  there  among  the  stars.  From  a 
spirit's  point  of  view  the  work  is  nothing ; 
the  mind,  the  aim,  is  all.  Slave  or  free,  it 
matters  little ;  the  mind  to  obey  the  unseen 
Master,  makes  the  slave  the  workmate  of  the 
angels  and  of  the  elect  spirits  before  the 
throne. 

To  abide  with  God  in  a  calling  is  to  have 
supreme  regard  to  His  commandment; 
to  accept  the  task  as  of  His  appointment, 
and  to  know  that  God,  as  well  as  man, 
has  an  end  to  gain  in  its  being  bravely  and 
thoroughly  done.  Abide  with  God.  That 
means,  take  all  the  burden,  all  the  weariness, 
and  all  the  pain  to  Llim  and  be  refreshed  by 
His  sympathy,  invigorated  by  His  strength, 
and  inspired  by  His  love.  If  we  abide  with 
God,  the  surroundings,  the  accidents  of  the 
work,  vanish.  It  may  be  poor,  mean,  tire- 
some, by  human  judgment;  there  is  but  one 
feature  there  to  heavenly  judgments — a  child 
of  the  Highest,  a  son  of  God,  a  brother  of 
Christ,  hearkening  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
v.'ho  rules  on  the  everlasting  throne.  Here, 
then,  is  the  principle  of  the  order  which 
Christianity  has  assured  in  the  world  of 
human  society — an  order  which  is  instinct 
with  the  spirit  of  progress  ;  which,  while  it 
would  save  society  from  dread  cataclysms  on 
the  one  hand,  so  leads  its  onward  and  up- 
ward movement  on  the  other,  as  to  give  sure 
promise  of  the  time  when  Christ's  kingdom 
shall  come,  and  Christ's  will  shall  be  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven. 

But  we  may  see  here  the  principle  of 
order,  the  conservative  principle,  but  fail  to 
see  the  principle  of  progress.  We  may  be 
tempted  to  ask,  Is  not  this  the  principle  of 
stagnation.?  Are  not  these  patient,  sub- 
missive virtues  which  Christianity  enjoins, 
and  which  the  life  of  our  Lord  so  grandl}' 
illustrates,  fatal  to  that  eager,  restless  longing 
for  progress,  that  noble  ambition,  by  which 
human  society  grows?  If  a  man  abides  with 
God  in  his  calling,  w^ill  he  not  be  likely  to 
grow  too  content  with  it,  and  to  hold  himself 
back  in  patient  submission  from  higher  and 
more  worthy  tasks  ?  No  ;  because  this  is  a 
principle  of  culture.     The  man  who  abides 
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with  God  in  his  calHng,  while  he  is  delivered 
from  all  restless  desire  of  change,  will  strain 
his  faculty  to  the  utmost ;  exercise  of  faculty 
develops  power  ;  and  as  sure  as  water  finds 
its  level,  power  will  find  its  sphere.  Culti- 
vate a  man's  power,  enlarge  his  nature, 
mature  his  judgment,  and  he  must  rise  per- 
force. It  is  no  restless  ambition,  but  an 
imperative  mandate  which  at  last  says  to 
him,  "Come  up  to  a  higher  room."  And  here 
is  the  broad  reason  why  the  most  godly 
races  are  the  most  cultivated,  the  most 
industrious,  the  most  progressive  peoples  of 
the  world. 

And  here,  too,  is  the  broad  distinction 
between  the  Romanist  and  the  Protestant 
views  of  life  and  of  society.  The  Roman 
Church  has  always  rebelled  at  heart  against 
this  sentence  of  St.  Paul.  Always  to  the 
Romanist  the  secular  life  is  earthly  and 
profane  ;  when  he  talks  of  "  religion "  he 
means  the  cowl,  the  cell,  and  selfish,  faith- 
less isolation  from  all  the  interests,  relation- 
ships, and  activities  of  God's  great  human 
world.     The  Reformers  stood  forth  and  said. 


"That  is  false  to  the  heart's  core;  the  religious 
life  is  the  life  lived  in  a  religious  spirit,  be  it  by 
a  priest  at  the  altar,  a  shoeblack  in  the  street, 
a  prince  on  the  throne."  The  Reformation 
sanctified  once  more  the  work-a-day  life  of 
men.  It  honoured  the  body,  it  consecrated 
marriage,  it  reinstated  the  home  at  the  head' 
of  the  human  order,  it  blessed  from  God 
the  homeliest  toils  and  tasks  of  mankind. 
It  proclaimed  afresh — and  the  proclamation 
rang  like  a  battle  march  through  Christen- 
dom, stirring  the  Protestant  peoples  to  a 
nobler  life  and  activity,  whereby  they  have 
continually  grown  richer  and  stronger,  while 
the  Latin  nations  are  torn  by  intestine 
conflict  or  go  down  to  wreck  —  that  to 
prince  and  peasant,  to  master  and  servant, 
to  clerk,  shopman,  ploughman,  and  hodman, 
who  abides  with  God  in  his  calling,  the 
v.-ord  of  the  King  of  kings  will  be  spoken 
with  equal  emphasis  at  last — "  Well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant ;  thou  hast 
been  faithful  in  the  few  things,  I  will  make 
thee  ruler  over  many  things  ;  enter  thou  into 
I  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 


THE  GLEN'S  RETREAT. 

By  WALTER  BUCHANAN. 


"C'AR  down  the  glen,  where  shadow  reigns 

And  lonely  springs  in  secret  weep. 
Where  round  Ihe  streamlet's  rillet-veins 

The  golden  mosses  creep, 
"Where,  'mong  the  hchened  stones  asleep. 

The  lingering  waters  love  to  stray — 
There  gladness  waits,  in  ferny  deep, 

To  woo  us  down  from  day. 

On  upper  earth  the  morning  sun 

May  spread  his  joy  o'er  hohii  aiid  hilL 
And,  while  the  noon's  fleet  shadows  nm. 

Bright  thoughts  our  breasts  may  fill ; 
But  ere  the  evening  dews  distil 

Their  freshness  o'er  the  dusty  way 
The  spirit  shrinks,  like  summer  rill, 

Beneath  the  blaze  of  da}'. 

And  though  the  lark  salute  the  morn 
From  daisied  slope  and  sunny  lea, 

And  though  the  valley,  rich  with  corn. 
In  glory  ripple  free. 
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Though   woods    with    sunlight    clothed    may 
Where    gairish    gleams    the    distant    brae, 

What  bring  their  brilliant  joys   to  thee, 
Who'rt  crushed  with  toils  of  day? 


But  down  the  glen,  'mong  growing  things, 

Where  ne'er  a  sunbeam  breaks  the  spell, 
Where  Nature's  fondest  Avhisperings 

The  listless  ear  compel, 
The  springs  of  thought,  with  welcome 
swell, 

Will   round   the   heart   their   rapture 
spray, 
And  faith's  resistless  transports  dwell 

AVhere  dwelt  the  doubts  of  day. 

Ah,  yonder,  while  the  dew-drop  clings 

For  ever  to  the  lichen's  breast, 
While  every  breeze  fresh  odour  brings 

And  all  things  speak  of  rest. 
While  dreams  relieve  the  mind  opprest 

And  chase  the  care-clouds  all  away — 
Ah,  there,  if  aught  on  earth  be  blest, 

'Tis  surely  blest  to  stay. 


AN  ANGLICAN  SISTERHOOD. 

By  WILLIAM  GILBERT. 


FROM  its  commencement  to  the  present 
time  Good  Words  has  occasionally 
published  in  its  columns  descriptions  of  well- 
conducted  charitable  enterprises,  no  matter 
of  what  particular  religious  denomination. 
All  have  received  equal  justice,  whether 
Church  of  England,  Nonconformist,  Roman 
Catholic,  or  Jew.  In  our  present  number 
we  will  attempt  a  description  of  the  labours 
of  an  Anglican  Sisterhood,  which  for  admir- 
able utility  and  excellence  of  management 
will  bear  a  favourable  comparison  with  any 
which  may  have  appeared  before  it — the 
Sisters  of  Bethany. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  Sisterhood  is  in 
Lloyd's  Square,  Clerkenwell,  and  the  locality 
around  it,  for  poverty  and  destitution,  could 
with  difficulty  be  surpassed  in  London.  At 
the  same  time  it  should  be  understood  that 
the  destitution  prevailing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood   is    not    of    that    description,    to 


be  found  in  so  many  other  metropolitan 
districts,  which  is  brought  about  by  the  direct 
faults  of  the  inhabitants  themselves.  True, 
occasionally,  possibly  frequently,  the  misery 
of  those  we  are  speaking  of  may  be  the  effect 
of  intemperance  and  thriftlessness ;  yet  by 
no  means  to  the  extent  to  be  found  in  other 
densely  crowded  localities  in  the  eastern 
districts  of  London,  and  those,  too,  in  which 
work  is  abundant  and  wages  good.  Altogether 
they  are  an  industrious,  hard-working  com- 
munity, thankful  when  they  have  labour  to  do, 
even  though  the  remuneration  they  receive 
may  be  of  the  smallest.  Another  peculiarity 
of  the  district  is  worth  noting.  Although  many 
thousands  of  the  industrial  classes  reside  in 
it,  there  are  comparatively  very  few  em- 
ployers. This  singularity,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  is  accounted  for  by  the  destruction 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes  in 
the  city   of  London,  and  the  objection  of 
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the  Corporation  and  other  authorities  to 
allow  them  to  be  rebuilt,  thus  obliging  the 
working  men  to  reside  in  localities  where 
there  are  but  few  or  none  of  the  richer 
classes.  To  such  an  extent  has  this  policy 
been  carried  out  that  there  are  at  present 
one  hundred  thousand  fewer  of  the  working 
classes  inhabiting  the  city  of  London,  pro- 
perly so  called,  than  there  were  in  the  year 
iSoi. 

About  twelve  years  ago,  when  the  Sisters  first 
took  up  their  abode  in  Saint  Philip's,  Clerken- 
well,  the  better  class  of  inhabitants  were  as 
a  rule  simply  lodging-house  keepers,  whose 
rooms  were  for  the  most  part  occupied 
by  persons  engaged  in  the  City  either 
.as  clerks  or  junior  assistants  in  offices  or 
houses  of  business.  These  as  a  rule  were 
without  any  independent  hieans  of  their  own, 
so  that  scarcely  any  help  in  money  to  assist 
those  in  distress  could  be  looked  for  within 
the  district  itself.  And  then  again  the  church 
in  St.  Philip's  district  was  miserably  provided 
for,  its  whole  endowments  scarcely  reaching 
^250  a  year,  and  its  offertories  being  so 
small  that  the  vicar  was  hardly  able  to 
defray  the  church  expenses.  A  vast  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  were  of  the  poorer  de- 
scription of  the  working  classes,  a  con- 
siderable portion  earning  a  scanty  livelihood 
by  making  cheap  clocks,  cheap  flowers, 
cheap  brushes,  and  other  similar  articles  for 
which,  as  a  rule,  they  were  most  inefficiently 
paid.  Some  idea  of  the  miserable  manner 
in  which  their  labours  were  remunerated  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  one  old  woman 
of  seventy-two  years  of  age,  came  under 
notice,  who,  though  suffering  from  fail- 
ing sight,  contrived,  with  great  difficulty, 
to  finish  twelve  dozen  tooth  brushes  a  week 
(that  is  to  say,  fastening  in  the  bristles  with 
wire)  :  for  which  she  received  the  sum  of 
4s.  6d.,  out  of  which  she  contrived,  possibly 
occasionally  with  the  assistance  of  her 
neighbours  scarcely  better  off  than  herself, 
to  pay  her  rent  and  live  ;  that  is  to  say  as 
far  as  keeping  soul  and  body  together.  And 
yet  bad  as  her  lot  was,  it  was  almost  enviable 
when  compared  with  that  of  others  of  the 
same  handicraft,  some  shops  paying  only 
3s.  6d.  the  gross.  It  may  easily  be  imagined 
how  pitiable,  in  severe  weather  or  wdien  out  of 
employment,  must  have  been  the  lot  of  these 
poor  creatures ;  and  there  were  many  other 
handicrafts  as  poorly  remunerated  as  the  class 
we  have  mentioned.  Then,  again,  there  were 
those  who  had  families  dependent  on  them 
for  _  support,  the  poor  mother  being  often 
obliged  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 


her  children  by  hours  of  manual  labour 
snatched  from  the  time  which  ought  to  have 
been  devoted  to  her  own  offspring.  It  was 
principally  in  assisting  and  comforting  such 
cases  as  these  that  the  good  works  of  the 
Sisters  were  applied — feeding  the  hungry, 
clothing  the  naked,  and  nursing  the  sick. 

Not  only  were  the  whole  of  the  labours, 
performed  in  their  good  works,  unpaid,  but 
the  funds  necessary,  not  only  for  their  own 
maintenance  but  for  the  relief  they  afforded 
to  the  poor  who  congregated  around  them, 
was  contributed  mainly  from  their  own 
private  means.  At  length  others  joined 
them  ;  but  although  they  brought  with  them 
more  funds  of  their  own,  the  applicants  for 
relief  became  in  proportion  still  more  nume- 
rous, so  that  in  point  of  fact  the  liabilities 
increased  in  greater  proportion  than  the  funds 
the  sisters  possessed  to  meet  them.  They 
then  resorted  to  private  appeals  to  their 
friends,  and  the  money  they  received  was 
still  further  supplemented  by  an  annual  sale 
at  the  mission-house,  of  fancy  work  and 
common  clothes  provided  by  their  own  asso- 
ciates, as  well  as  by  a  few  of  the  more  sub- 
stantial class  of  parishioners,  who  gave  gene- 
rously both  of  their  time  and  their  money. 

As  the  exertions  of  the  Sisters  became  better 
known,  other  friends  came  forward  to  assist 
them,  as  well  as  divers  charitable  societies, 
though  hardly  to  the  extent  a  work  of  the  kind 
deserved.  For  example,  the  District  Visiting 
Society  gives  to  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  R.  H. 
Clutterbuck,  two  annual  grants  varying  in 
amount  according  to  the  severity  of  the  sea- 
son, but  never  exceeding  a  total  of  ^£50. 
The  Charity  Organization  Society  has  durmg 
the  past  year  kindly  helped  a  few  special 
cases  recommended  by  the  Sisters.  The 
Philanthropic  Society  also  supplied  a  few 
bread  and  coal  tickets  during  the  March  of 
iSSo.  The  Destitute  Children's  Dinner 
Society  during  the  winter  gave  them  a 
grant  of  ^,s  per  month.  Again,  another 
society,  that  for  Relief  of  Distress,  kindly 
supplies  them  with  100  tickets  per  month 
during  each  winter  season,  the  tickets  being 
for  groceries,  coals,  bread  and  meat.  This 
last  contribution  is  especially  noteworthy,  as 
showing  the  unsectarian  manner  in  which 
the  charitable  funds  in  the  hands  of  the 
Sisters  are  dispensed,  the  above  society 
making  it  a  special  rule  not  to  assist  any 
charitable  enterprises  in  which  the  poor  of 
all  religious  denominations  are  not  treated 
on  an  equal  footing. 

An  average  of  80  to  120  poor  people 
apply  daily  at  the  mission-house;   no  fresh 
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•cases  are  relieved  without  having  first  been 
visited  and  carefully  looked  into,  and  the 
sick  have  always  the  preference.  ]\Ioney 
is  never  given,  but  relief  in  kind,  such  as 
coal,  groceries,  bread  and  meat.  Dinners 
are  cooked  at  the  mission-house  and  sent  out 
hot  to  the  sick,  on  an  average  of  about  eight 
a  day,  together  with  milk,  tea,  arrowroot,  and 
other  medical  necessaries.  On  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays  forty  children  are  provided 
with  a  hot  meat  dinner  at  the  mission-house, 
and  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  soup  is  sup- 
plied to  the  most  needy  families.  A  trained 
nurse  lives  in  the  mission-house  and  works  in 
the  district,  binding  up  wounds  and  administer- 
ing simple  remedies  under  the  direction  of  a 
medical  m^an  who  resides  in  the  neighbour- 
liood,  and  who  in  cases  of  emergency  most 
kindly  attends  to  the  poor  under  the  care  of 
the  Sisterhood. 

But  for  fear  of  fatiguing  our  readers,  we 
could  dwell  much  longer  on  the  other  good 
works  of  the  Sisterhood  in  Clerkenwell;  but  we 
have  still  to  speak  of  another  branch  of  the 
institution  which  cannot  be  without  interest 
■to  the  philanthropic  public,  and  is  certainly 
as  well  worthy  of  honourable  mention  as 
many  other  similar  and  better  -  known 
institutions,  which  are  far  more  liberally 
.■supported.  In  the  course  of  their  work 
in  St.  Philip's  district,  the  hard  lot  of  many 
destitute  children,  and  especially  young 
■orphan  girls,  came  pjarticularly  under  the 
notice  of  the  Sisterhood ;  the  prominent  result 
of  their  experience  was  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  these  poor  children,  who  afterwards 
turned  out  badly,  owed  their  fall  rather  to 
nvant  of  proper  care  and  training  combined 
with  poverty,  than  to  any  natural  tendency 
to  do  wrong.  As  the  experience  of  the 
•Sisters  became  the  greater,  this  conclusion 
became  so  firmly  fixed  on  their  minds 
that  at  last  they  determined  to  establish  an 
•Orphanage,  in  which  these  poor  girls  should 
be  not  only  well  fed  and  clothed,  but 
also  trained  up  to  become  good  and  useful 
-members  of  society.  But  here  again  a  terrible 
impediment  arose  before  them,  and  that  too 
•of  such  magnitude  that  nothing  but  invin- 
•cible  courage  and  determination  could  have 
overcome  it. 

Noticing  that  debility  of  constitution,  which 
generally  arises  from  destitution,  was  one  great 
cause  of  the  inability  of  these  young  girls  to 
obtain  respectable  remunerative  employment, 
the  Sisters,  with  sound  judgment,  decided  that 
their  Orphanage  should  be  erected  in  some 
healthy  locality  by  the  seaside,  in  order  to 
eradicate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  germs  of  consti- 


tutional weakness  contracted  in  overcrowded 
and  badly  ventilated  dwellings.  After  some 
time  a  locality  was  pointed  out  to  them, 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose,  situated 
atBoscombe,  near  Bournemouth.  And  then 
some  friends  came  forward  who  supplied 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  the  grounds, 
as  well  as  contributions  towards  the  erection 
of  the  buildings,  though  still  far  from  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose  the  Sisters  had  in 
hand.  Nothing  depressed,  however,  they 
continued  their  good  work,  and  then  other 
ladies  joined  them,  with  more  or  less  private 
means,  which  they  added  unhesitatingly 
to  the  funds  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Orphanage,  as  well  as  giving  their  gratuitous 
services  as  assistants,  teachers,  and  nurses. 
And  most  honourably  and  inflexibly  have  they 
kept  to  their  determination. 

Here  we  may  call  the  attention  of  the  reader 
to  one  particularly  noticeable  feature  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Sisterhood  have  con- 
ducted the  aftairs,  not  only  of  the  head,  or 
Clerkenwell  establishment,  but  of  the  Orphan- 
age as  well.  In  their  organization  may  not 
only  be  detected  the  kindly  feeling  of  good, 
womanly  impulse,  but  an  amount  of  shrewd 
common-sense  and  economical  science  in 
management  fully  equal  to  that  of  any  institu- 
tion of  the  kind  in  England. 

The  Orphanage  building  itself  is  in  every 
respect  deserving  of  the  highest  praise.  It 
is  of  handsome  elevation,  and  yet  no  money 
has  been  squandered  on  it;  although,  at  the 
same  time,  it  might  be  enlarged  for  the 
accommodation  of  more  pupils,  did  the 
funds  of  the  Sisterhood  allow  the  expendi- 
ture. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  suggest  to  visitors, 
residing  in  Bournemouth,  a  more  pleasant 
method  of  passing  a  few  hours  on  a  fine 
afternoon  than  a  visit  to  the  Sisterhood's 
Orphanage  at  Boscombe,  that  is,  judging  from 
our  own  experience  in  the  matter.  Nor  need 
they  fear  any  difficulty  on  their  arrival,  for 
nothing  could  be  more  courteous  or  obliging 
than  the  reception  they  are  likely  to  meet 
with.  On  reaching  the  building,  we  expressed 
to  an  attendant  our  wish  to  inspect  the  Or- 
phanage, and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the 
Sister  Superior  appeared,  and  kindly  offered 
to  conduct  us  over  the  whole  building,  invit- 
ing us,  at  the  time,  to  ask  any  questions  we 
pleased,  and  she  would  candidly  answer 
them.  Our  first  visit  was  to  the  children's 
dormitories,  which  were  not  only  large  and 
well  ventilated,  but  over  the  whole  a  scrupu- 
lous cleanliness  was  apparent,  which  would 
not  have  done  any  discredit  to  the  best  regu- 
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lated  household  in  England.  Moreover,  the 
ventilation  was  perfect  in  every  respect;  the 
greater  portion  of  the  windows  opening  to 
the  southward,  so  as  to  catch  the  pure  breeze 
from  the  sea. 

We  afterwards  visited  the  schoolrooms, 
where  we  found  the  greater  portion  of  the 
children  at  their  lessons.  The  girls  in  the 
institution,  the  Sister  informed  us,  average 
from  three  to  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of 
age,  all  entering  when  very  young.  And 
here  a  very  gratifying  feature  was  to 
notice,  among  the  orphans,  the  valuable 
restorative  effects  produced  by  cleanliness, 
regularity  of  living,  good  feeding,  and  kind 
attention  in  remedying  the  constitutional 
weakness  occasioned  by  poverty,  misery,  and 
destitution.  The  younger  class,  averaging 
from  three  to  five  years  of  age,  were  seated 
together  in  a  department  by  themselves. 
JMany  of  these  children,  especially  those  from 
three  to  four  years  of  age,  showed  evident 
signs  of  lack  of  vital  stamina,  this  deficiency 
becoming  less  apparent  in  children  a  year 
or  so  older.  One  of  the  younger  especially 
attracted  our  attention.  In  point  of  size 
she  rather  resembled  a  somewhat  emaciated 
full-grown  infant,  but  yet  we  found  she  was 
four  years  of  age.  On  speaking  to  her,  how- 
ever, we  discovered  she  was  exceedingly  in- 
telligent, and  answered  clearly  the  different 
questions  we  put  to  her,  and  yet  she  was 
so  small,  that,  without  any  exaggeration,  she 
might  almost  have  joined  the  party  of  Ameri- 
can Midgets  at  present  exhibiting  in  Picca- 
dilly. On  inquiring  into  her  history,  we  found 
that  she  had  fortunately  come  under  the 
notice  of  one  of  the  medical  ofiicers  in  St,  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital,  who  easily  perceiving  that 
the  emaciated  condition  of  the  poor  little  crea- 
ture was  due  rather  to  the  effects  of  privation 
than  any  congenital  peculiarity,  made  interest 
with  some  benevolent  ladies,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  child  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
the  Sisterhood  in  the  Boscombe  Orphanage. 
Small  as  she  was  at  the  time  we  saw  her,  we 
found  that  she  had  already  considerably  im- 
proved in  health  and  strength  ;  and  the  Sisters 
considered  that  she  gave  good  promise  of 
recovering  from  the  effects  of  deprivations 
suffered  in  her  earlier  childhood. 

We  were  now  introduced  to  a  number  of 
other  girls,  averaging  from  eight  to  fourteen 
years  of  age,  who,  under  the  care  of  two 
Sisters,  were  busily  engaged  with  their 
studies.  The  school  itself,  we  were  in- 
formed, was  under  Government  supervision, 
and  the  testimonials  received  from  the 
mspector  or  examiner  were  of  the  most  satis- 


factory description.  All  the  children  ap- 
peared happy  and  contented.  And  here 
another  circumstance  was  noticeable  respect- 
ing the  sanitary  and  hygienic  arrangements 
of  the  Orphanage.  The  healthy,  well-fed 
appearance  of  the  elder  girls  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  debility  apparent  among 
those  under  five  years  of  age.  On  making 
inquiries  of  our  kind  conductress  as  to  the 
particular  course  of  education  they  received, 
and  for  what  occupations  they  were  intended 
when  they  left  the  institution,  we  were  told 
that  the  whole  of  the  girls  were  trained 
primarily  for  domestic  service.  At  the  same 
time,  by  way  of  encouragement  to  them  in 
their  school  duties,  any  of  them  who  showed 
a  marked  aptitude  for  study  were  brought 
up  as  pupil  teachers  or  nursery  governesses. 
The  little  ones  under  five  years  of  age  are 
ranked  by  the  Sisters  as  infants,  and  for  these 
there  are  special  nursery  arrangements ;  and 
by  performance  of  these  duties  some  of  the 
elder  girls  get  their  first  training  as  nurse- 
maids. In  the  schoolroom  they  continue  till 
they  are  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  when 
they  are  drafted  off  into  the  industrial  class, 
in  which  they  are  trained  as  laundry-maids, 
parlour-maids,  nurses,  house-maids,  scullery- 
maids,  and  good  plain  needle-women. 

We  next  visited  the  apartments  of  the 
industrials,  where  we  found  them,  perhaps 
thirty  in  number,  employed  in  difi'erent 
household  occupations,  all  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Sisters. 

The  only  two  paid  officials  in  the  institution 
are  the  head  laundry-maid  (who,  from  the 
manner  she  trained  up  her  pupils,  might 
almost  be  termed  a  professor  of  the  handi- 
craft) and,  we  believe,  the  cook ;  but  in  this 
last  case  we  are  not  quite  certain  whether  that 
duty  was  not  performed  by  one  of  the  Sisters. 
The  laundry  itself  was  a  perfect  model  of  its 
kind,  every  appliance,  such  as  drying-closets, 
ironing-stoves,  and  every  other  appurtenance 
requisite,  being  there  in  abundance,  but 
which  we  will  not  attempt  minutely  to  de- 
scribe, as  very  likely  we  might  fail  to  do 
them  justice.  One  attribute,  however,  con- 
nected with  this  part  of  the  establishment, 
as  with  the  kitchen  and  scullery,  should  be 
noticed — an  amount  of  cleanliness  and  regu- 
larity it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  surpass. 

In  the  girls  themselves,  both  of  the  in- 
dustrial classes  as  well  as  the  elder  cliildren 
in  the  schoolroom,  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
the  privations  they  had  suffered  in  their  early 
infancy  was  to  be  detected.  A  more  healthy, 
cheerful,  and  respectable  body  of  girls  it 
would  be  impossible  to  meet  with  in  any  class 
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of  society,  no  matter  how  elevated ;  and, 
together  with  the  moral  and  religious  train- 
ing they  receive  in  the  Orphanage  home,  they 
possess  the  highest  recommendation  for 
respectable  domestic  service.  For  this,  also, 
their  personal  appearance  and  bearing,  apart 
from  other  considerations,  are  greatly  in 
their  favour.  Like  most  other  girls  brought 
up  in  charitable  institutions,  there  is  a  vast 
difference  in  their  bearing  from  that  of  paui)er 
children.  Kindly  as  these  may  be  treated 
in  the  union  workhouse,  they  wear,  when 
they  leave  it,  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  the 
"  Poor  Law  "  about  them.  A  sort  of  cowed 
expression  is  peculiar  to  them,  notwithstand- 
ing the  considerate  treatment  they,  as  a 
rule,  receive  from  the  guardians  and  the 
officials  of  the  workhouse,  which  takes  a  long 
time  thoroughly  to  eradicate.  The  children 
from  Orphanages,  especially  those  under 
the  government  of  Sisterhoods  or  associa- 
tions of  ladies,  no  matter  of  what  religious 
creed  or  denomination,  wear  the  appearance 
and  manners  of  the  offspring  of  respect- 
able working  women,  thoroughly  modest  and 
obedient,  yet  without  any  unnatural  timidity 
or  servility. 

On  asking  the  Sister  the  almost  needless 
question  whether  she  found  any  difficulty  in 
procuring  these  girls  appointments  in  respect- 
able families,  she  answered,  "  None  whatever." 
The  great  difficulty  and  anxiety  this  Sister- 
hood experienced  was  in  finding  funds  for 
the  children's  maintenance  while  under  their 
care,  as  v.^ell  as  for  the  cost  of  their  outfit 
when  they  left  them,  which  generally  averaged 
from  ;^3  to  ;£^.  On  going  deeper  into  the 
question  of  finance,  we  were  informed  that  a 


considerable  proportion  of  the  children  were 
maintained  from  the  private  funds  of  the 
Sisterhood  and  their  friends,  without  any 
direct  appeal  to  the  public  at  large.  The 
rest,  however,  were  maintained  from  sub- 
scriptions they  received,  their  cost  per  head 
averaging  about  ;z£"i2  per  annum.  Remem- 
bering at  the  moment  that  every  child  in  the 
London  district  pauper  schools  averaged  an 
expenditure,  including  house.-rent  and  esta- 
blishment charges,  of  about  ;^28  per  annum, 
we  expressed  some  surprise  at  the  very 
moderate  sum  which  was  required  for  the 
maintenance  of  these  orphans  ;  but  the 
reply  we  received  soon  set  the  difficulty  at 
rest.  In  the  ;^i2  named  was  not  included 
either  the  labour  or  maintenance  of  the 
seventeen  Sisters  themselves,  their  services 
being  perfectly  gratuitous ;  neither  did  it 
include  the  value  of  the  work  of  the 
elder  girls  in  their  attendance  on  those 
who  were  younger  and  incapable  of  work. 
Again,  some  small  contribution  to  the 
relief  of  the  expenditure  was  made  by 
taking  in  washing  from  some  families  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  hardly  to  the  extent 
which  the  Sisters  had  hoped  for.  There 
were  also  many  other  things  needed,  had 
they  the  funds  for  the  purpose,  such  as  the 
enlargement  of  the  building,  so  as  to  receive 
a  greater  number  of  orphans,  the  erection 
of  a  chapel,  the  present  being  inconveniently 
crowded,  and  other  improvements  too  nume- 
rous to  mention.  The  Sisters,  however,  live 
in  hope,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  any  of  our  readers  who  may  visit  the 
institution  will  not  only  join  in  that  hope, 
but  will  very  possibly  assist  in  its  fulfilment. 
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DESPITE  kindly  official  reminders,  I 
have,  not  witliout  excuse,  long  delayed 
my  appendix  to  the  Anatomy  of  Noise. 
During  the  last  six  months,  scribbling  Eng- 
land has  been  interviewing  on  paper  a  great 
man  dead  ;  and  I  have  taken  refuge  in  the 
golden  silence  about  which  he,  through  twenty 
volumes,  magnificently  thunders.  Let  us 
now  return  to  some  inadequately  denounced 
offences  of  the  tongue  against  the  repose  of 
soul  and  body  which  everything  in  this  age 
conspires  to  "abolish  or  destroy."  Chief 
of  these  are  talking  viischievozisly,  talking 
too  loudy  and   talking  too   much.     "We  have 


not  here  to  do  with  famous  criminals,  veno- 
mous Preachers  of  charity,  uproarious  Advo- 
cates of  calm,  incontinent  Apostles  of  selt'- 
restraint.  Slander,  figured  among  the  Greeks 
as  Argus  with  the  eyes,  by  Virgil  as  the  lying 
Fame,  immortalised  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth 
as  the  hunt  of  Sir  Caledore,  is  too  dread  a 
monster  for  our  homely  prose.  "  Few  and 
weary,"  says  Macaulay,  "  are  they  who  are 
in  at  the  death  of  the  Blatant  Beast."  "None 
are  they,"  respond  the  more  faithful  Spen- 
serians,  for,  in  troth,  he  never  dies,  but  finds, 
when  chased  from  court  to  camp,  a  last 
refuge — and  here  the  old  poet  himself  grows 
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libellous — among  the  clergy.  So  vast,  so 
various,  so  well-worn  a  theme  we  resign  to 
the  epics  and  master  satirists  from  Homer 
to  Thackeray. 

"  Tenui  musam  medltamur  avena." 

Vanish  from  our  thoughts  Thersites,  lachimo, 
lago,  Spartan  Ephors,  Spanish  Inquisitors, 
Hyperborean  priests  "  writ  large,"  jealousies 
of  ministers  or  minstrels,  or  queens  with 
daggers  and  poisoned  fangs — our  concern  is 
with  the  petty  pests,  the  thorns  and  nettles 
of  life,  from  which  nor  stainless  orthodoxy, 
nor  Alpine  morals,  nor  the  most  irreproach- 
able dulness,  can  set  us  free. 

There  is  a  principle  of  "  practical  reason  " 
— as  momentous  as  any  set  forth  from  Konigs- 
berg — that  the  air  by  which  we  breathe  and 
hear  is  no  man's  property,  but  a  public  herit- 
age; to  be  used,  as  the  Roman  stsite  j)/gera, 
or  any  other  park  or  "  common,"  under 
restrictions,  and  abused  '' under  penalties." 
We  have  no  more  right  to  mess  it  by  dis- 
cordant sounds  than  to  defile  it  by  evil  odours ; 
and  taking  too  large  a  share  of  it  is  a  usurpa- 
tion. But  the  unwritten  laws  of  the  air, 
unlike  the  written  laws  of  the  land  and  water, 
are  constantly  violated  with  impunity.  Inca- 
pable of  rhetoric  on  so  grave  a  matter,  I 
cling  to  logical  divisions.  Robbery  of  the 
atmosphere  assumes  two  forms  :  the  vibra- 
tions we  make  in  it  may  be  too  rapid,  ie.  we 
may  fa/k  too  loud,  or  they  may  be  too  con- 
tinuous, i.e.  we  may  talk  too  much. 

I.  Custom — mostly  foolish — has  drawn  a 
line  on  the  first  head,  which  is  theoretically 
indefensible.  No  ordinary  single  man  or 
solitary  woman  would  be  allowed  to  stand, 
in  any  public  street  or  square,  and  roar  like  a 
bull,  or  howl  like  a  dog  at  the  moon,  without 
being  summarily  consigned  to  an  asylum  or 
a  penitentiary.  Yet  a  child  may  do  this, 
or  an  adult  pretending  to  sing,  and  human 
beings,  passing  from  place  to  place  in  troops, 
may,  without  a  thought  of  "  compensation," 
make  almost  any  amount  of  disturbance. 
Witness  a  nocturnal  gathering  of  Scotch 
students  in  the  state  and  stage  at  which  they 
ask  their  "  trusty  friens  "  to  gie  them  a  han' ; 
or  a  band  of  Burschen— be  it  three  or  more 
— illustrated  by  cuts,  coming  over  the  Rhine, 
and  bellowing,  with  every  mark  of  atrocious 
hilarity — 

"  Ich  weiss  nicht  was  soli  es  bedeuten 
Dass  ich  so  traurig  bin  ;  " 

or  iialf-a-dozen  Berlin  bagmen,  on  the  ascent 
of  a  wood  one  hundred  feet  high,  imitating 
the  Swiss  "jodel,"  their  great  hearts  inspired 
by  the  Panteutonic  faith,  "iiber  alien  Gipfeln 
ist  Bier."     Vainly  we   seek  to   escape  from 


these  tortures  by  a  practice  of  what  the  old 
English  texts,  with  v/hich  ue   are  pelted  by 
"nests  of  ninnies  "    called  Societies,  expres- 
sively term  "  stay-at-homitiveness  : "  for  they 
besiege  our  windows  and  waylay  our  thresh- 
olds ;    nor    in   flight,    for,    like    care,    thev 
pursue  us  over  land  and  sea.     "  Adsum  qui 
patior."     I  am  here,  during  my  yearly  frui  t- 
less  summer  quest  of  a  month's  serenity,  in 
a  little  '•  bad"  place,  called  Wittekind,  where 
there  are  no  apparent  distractions  to  study 
and   meditation    and   the   life-work    of    the 
analysis  of  "  social  plagues  ;  "  none  without, 
but  the  earliest  pipe  of  terribly  wide  awakened 
birds,  and  the  morning  mutterings  of  a  third- 
rate  band.     I  have  fled  from  the  neighbour- 
ing  camp  and  college,  from  torch  processions, 
from  sang-vereins,  from  the  rushing  to  and 
fro  of  kellners    with    raw   ham  and   kraut, 
from   the   beating   of  clothes   to   death,    at 
five  p.i\i.  in  the  hotel  garden,  and  the  rum- 
bling in  front  of  interminable  waggons  over 
intolerable  stones,  from  the  detestable  tramp 
of  infantry  and  the  hideous  clatter  of  cavalry^ 
to  what  seemed  a  little  earthly  paradise.     I 
have,   and   at    a   reasonable   rate,    pleasant 
rooms,  neat,  clean,   looking  over  trees  and 
greenery,  far  from  the  yelp  of  dog  or  poultry's 
scream.   The  air  is  good,  the  table  sufficient. 
What  more  would  I  have?     On  either  side 
of  my  "  himmel-ruhig  zimmer,"  so  designated 
by  a   most   respectable  landlord,   there  are 
indelicately  delicate  doors,  through  which,  if 
I  chose  to  listen,  I  could  hear  my  neighbours 
brush  their  hair.     To  the  right  there  is  com- 
parative peace,  for  the  bachelor  invalid  on 
that  side  gives  no  supper  parties,  and  only 
his  cough  is  troublesome  ;  but  left-wards,  to 
my  undoing,  are  ensconced  a  Frau  and  two 
Fravileins,  with  lung-power  such  as,  in  their 
sex,  is    only  tound    in    this    country.      The 
Germans  are  a  great  people,  and  they  know 
it,  and  they  let  you  know  that  they  know  it. 
I  do  not  gainsay  it ;  have  never,  with  our 
immaculate  Spectator,  begrudged  the  fruit  of 
their  victories  "after  Sedan,"  and  would  not 
take  shares  in  any  stock  of  "revanciie"  for 
single-handed  France.     But  they  want  to  be 
told,  from   a   friendly  source,  a  Tew   home 
truths — e.g.,  that   they  should  spend  a  little 
less  money  on  their  cannon  and  more  on  their 
drains ;  that  they  should  cease  to  label  red 
vinegar  with  the  names  of  the  choicest  vintages 
of  Bordeaux ;  that  about  Shakespeare  they 
have  published  nonsense  enough  ;  and  that, 
to  be  agreeable,  their  language  requires  to  be 
spoken  softly.     The  North  Germans  do  not 
speak   it   softl)^       Lord    Byron's    somewhat 
exacting  desire  never  to  see  women  eat  would. 
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in  these  parts,  have  been  defensible ;  he 
might  have  added  a  wish  never  to  hear  them 
talk.  We  must,  of  course,  beHeve  in  all  the 
poets  say.  I  never  question  the  self-abnega- 
tion of  Goethe  or  the  realism  of  Schiller,  and 
have  always  fought  for  Heinrich  Heine  as 
the  purest  of  lyrists  and  the  truest  of  friends. 
Undoubtedly,  Gretchen  is  still  somewhere 
warbling  at  her  wheel,  and  Ottilie  paddling 
in  her  lake,  and  Amalia  lingering  in  her 
grove,  and  the  Fischermadchen  bringing  her 
iDoat  to  land.  But  a  malign  influence  has 
stood  between  me  and  those  "  creatures  of 
the  element,"  my  unhappy  experience  having 
more  often  suggested  the  virago  of  the  Niebe- 
kmgen  Lied,  who,  when  her  bridegroom 
threatened  to  be  refractory,  swung  him  up, 
in  a  manner  to  satisfy  Miss  Becker  herself, 
on  a  peg  on  the  wall.  My  left-ward  friends 
have  voices  neither  "  low  nor  sweet,"  more 
like  the  rattle  of  needle-guns  around  Metz 
than  "  winds  in  summer  sighing."  At  table 
they  use  their  knives  for  forks,  and  their 
toothpicks  lavishly ;  but  I  am  thought  a 
brute  for  saying  they  shriek  like  wood  cats, 
yelp  like  spoilt  poodles,  and  laugh  like 
demented  apes.  They  begin  soon,  and  end 
late.  I  do  not  rise  with  the  lark ;  they  do. 
I  have  no  objection  to  lie  down  with  the 
lamb  ;  they  have  ;  and  for  the  last  three  days 
my  favourite  sleep  is  away  in  the  "Ewig- 
keit."     It  is  broken,  at  six,   by  the  clatter 


of  spoons,  "  ach 


gott,' 


ach   so,"    "  natiir- 


lich,"  "schon,"  "dazu,"  -'unglaublich,"  "aber 
nein,"  &c.,  &c.,  and  a  constant  crescendo, 
through  every  false  note  of  the  gamut,  of 
]b.,ji7,  ja.  'Tis  the  ugliest  word  in  Europe, 
and  I  cannot  conceive  any  circumstance 
under  which  it  can  be  seductive.  "  Then 
lay  your  hand  in  mine,  dear,  and  gently 
whisper  ja  I  "  When  their  conversation — 
which  I  am  compelled  to  pronounce  deficient 
in  substantial  variety — flags,  they  take  to 
reading  aloud  their  national  literature,  from 
some  German  Hannah  More,  hitting  the  final 
ah  as  with  a  fist,  or  exploding  them  as  from  a 
revolver.  In  the  Curhaus  there  is  a  notice, 
"  Children  who  cannot  play  are  forbidden  to 
play  on  these  pianos."  Why  should  people 
who  cannot  read  aloud  be  allowed  to  do  it? 
I  have  tried  to  stifle  them  by  reciting  the  most 
objectionable  verses  of  Heine's  "  Deutsch- 
land."  They  don't  understand  it.  I  shall 
be  driven  to  try  the  adventures  of  Herr 
Schnabelwopski.  The  German  women  may 
be  the  most  virtuous  in  the  world,  but  they 
are  the  noisiest,  arid  I  am  scarce  in  love  with 
ihem. 

II.  The   cacoelhes   scribendi,    it   has    been 


remarked,  is  a  spirit  that  Avill  not  forth  even 
by  prayer  and  fasting — on  the  part  of  the 
readers.  The  cacodhes  loqumdi  is  worse. 
Readers  can  fast.  What  is  it  to  me  that  every 
hour  emits  a  slushy  sermon,  tract,  or  speech  ;. 
that  every  day  brings  forth  a  lady  novelist 
with  the  same  old  plot,  sentimental  passion,, 
and  stale  morality,  and  every  week  another 
neo-Oxford  poet  with  a  new  meaningless 
jingle  of  equally  jaded  and  often  happily 
incredible  immoralities  ?  I  know  that  every- 
thing worth  saying,  permitted  to  be  said  in 
P^nglish,  has  been  said  a  hundred  times;  and, 
save  for  information,  am  resolved  to  read  no 
more.  But  when  my  friend  calls  I  cannot 
always  be  "  from  home."  If  I  am  dining^ 
or  bathing,  or  merely  "  out,"  he  will  wait  till 
I  am  ready,  or  return  ;  he  "  wants  to  have  a 
talk,"  i.e.  he  is  resolved  for  three  stricken 
hours  to  make  me  listen  to  him,  and  suc- 
ceeds in  destroying  my  whole  day's  work.  I 
fidget  on  my  chair  ;  he  [is  glued  to  his,  he 
has  actually  scooped  it  out.  I  pace  the 
room  like  a  hyena,  he  follows  me  up  and 
down.  I  assent  to  every  platitude  or  para- 
dox, profess  my  ignorance  of  politics  and  art, 
my  utter  indifference  to  the  "welfare  of  the 
people."  'Tis  idle ;  he  will  inform  me.  I 
have  a  headache — a  talk  will  do  me  good. 
I  am  busy — he  affects  to  move,  but  returns 
from  the  doorway,  hat  in  hand,  to  renew  his 
tale. 

Of  much  speaking  there  are,  of  course, 
many  sorts  :  serious,  silly,  pedantic,  vacuous, 
on  a  hobby  or  acrobatic.  The  least  fa- 
tiguing of  incessant  speakers  are  perhaps 
those  who  talk  mere  nonsense,  for  you  can 
abstract  your  thoughts  from  their  babble,  and, 
in  the  last  extremity,  they  can  without  loss 
be  somewhat  rudely  dismissed.  To  this 
class  belong  Jacks  of  all  trades  ;  poetasters  ; 
people  who  scarnp  their  work,  quit  their  posts 
and  run  screeching  over  the  country;  privi- 
leged buftoons  at  more  than  with  whom 
audiences  laugh.  Persons  of  this  description 
do  not  wait  for  invitations.  They  invite 
themselves.  If  you  are  a  timid  man,  leave  the 
house  ;  if  you  have  heart,  for  future  peace,  say, 
pointblank,  you  won't  have  them.  Hobby- 
riders  have  been  such  frequent  butts  tliat 
they  require  few  words.  Most  of  them  arc 
amusing,  sometimes  instructive,  for  a  day, 
intolerable  for  a  year.  The  sub-species  are 
various  ;  ranging  from  metaphysicians,  gram- 
marians, men  of  science,  and  specialists  who 
have  made  one  author  "  the  study  of  their 
lives,"  down  to  Philanthropists,  among  whom 
advocates  of  "  The  Pligher  Education  of 
Women,"  sanitary  reformers,  and  teetotalers 
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are  the  worst.  I  have  known  one  whose  whole 
being  centred  on  an  article  of  household  fur- 
niture represented  by  the  initials  of  a  great 
London  district ;  another,  who  found  himself 
sent  into  the  world  to  prove  that  the  wines  of 
Scripture  were  unfermented.  One  must  not 
blame  these  people  ;  they  are  no  more  respon- 
sible for  their  disease  than  for  colour-blind- 
ness;  but  they  are  unprofitable,  and,  however 
hard  it  may  seem,  must  be  sternly  cut. 

Far  more  formidable  and  difficult  to  deal 
with  is  the  accomplished  and  able  friend 
who  has  been  bitten  by  the  tarantula  of  talk, 
who  speaks  well,  nay  even  brilliantly,  but  will 
never  cease.  With  him  you  cannot  dream, 
for  he  is  as  sharp  as  a  needle,  and  will  haul 
you  up  with  a  question.  You  must  listen, 
and  it  is  the  most  exhausting  process  in  the 
world.  His  conversation,  so  to  miscall  it, 
where  you  have  rarely  one  word  in  ten,  is  a 
continuous  cataract  of  intelligence  ;  his  com- 
pany a  tension  of  all  the  nerves.  He  knows 
most  things,  and  is  a  caustic  critic  of  all  he 
knows.  Start  a  subject  on  which  you  can 
get  the  wind  of  him,  he  will  adroitly  waive  it, 
and  spring  on  any  one  of  half-a-dozen  others 
on  which  he  can  bowl  you  out.  When  lie 
visits,  he  announces  his  advent  by  half  a  page 
before  he  has  paid  the  cab-fare.  When  he 
invites,  you  must  be  prepared  to  be  pumped 
upon  at  meals  ;  while  he  eats,  as  a  mere  by- 
play, by  intermittent  mouthfuls.  He  has  no 
hobbies  and  no  vices,  his  master  passion, 
like  that  of  a  confirmed  drunkard,  devours  the 
rest.  Sober,  steadfast,  and  inexorable,  he 
is  a  glutton  only  of  speech,  a  dipsomaniac  of 


his  own  wit.     To  live  with  him  is  to  undergo 

O 

a  perpetual  humiliation,  as  of  one  being  ex- 
amined without  being  allowed  to  answer. 
He  hovers  about  you  like  a  midge,  and 
weaves  webs  around  you  like  a  spider.  A 
walk  together  is  no  relief;  march  you  ever  so 
fast,  he  turns  sideways  and  syringes  your 
ears  with  sound,  till  to  the  reeling  brain  the 
very  trees  seem  to  have  St.  Vitus's  dance. 
If  on  a  sunset  evening,  you  become  exas- 
perated and  exclaim,  "  Yes,  yes.  yes,  but 
be  quiet  and  look  at  these  hills,"  you  have 
done  yourself  a  lasting  injury,  for  he  is 
a  friend  to  be  relied  on  to  see  to  your  Estate, 
when  you  come  to  the  premature  decay  he 
is  unconsciously  accelerating.  There  is  no 
escape  from  this  talker  but  in  prevention  ;  by 
posting  scouts  at  the  windows  to  warn  of  his 
approach,  when  you  must  bolt  through  the 
back  door,  and  leap  over  stone  walls  or 
ditches,  or  anything,  for  an  hour  of  peace. 

Finally,  let  us  venture  to  remark  that  what 
was  a  forgivable  flaw  in  Ben  Jonson  and 
Samuel  Johnson  (in  so  many  respects 
strangely  allied),  in  Coleridge,  and  Macaulay, 
and  Carlyle,  is  in  ordinary  mortals  an  un- 
pardonable sin,  an  offence  against  the  ele- 
ments of  manners ;  that  we  are  no  more 
entitled  to  seize  our  neighbour's  share  of  an 
afternoon  than  his  share  of  a  good  dish  at  a 
table  d'hote ;  that  all  civilised  conversation 
demands  reciprocity,  the  capacity  to  listen 
as  well  as  to  speak,  and  a  respect  for  the 
laws  of  the  game. 

Wittekind,  Halle,  J"  NICHOL. 

July,  1 88 1. 


THREE   BURDENS. 

THE  burden  of  Life. — Hours  of  pain, 
Strong  struggles  for  victories  vain, 
Dull  doom  of  dust  to  dust  again, 
A  ship  of  insecurity 
On  stormy  sea. 

The  burden  of  Love. — A  bright  morn, 
That  looks  its  loveliest  at  its  dawn. 
Ah,  better  had  it  ne'er  been  born  ! 

For  soon  drive  mists  of  misery 

O'er  darkened  sea. 


The  burden  of  Christ. — Blinding  tears, 
A  longing  and  love  through  long  years, 
A  firm,  faithful  front  to  all  fears — 

Then  glorious  eternity 

Of  golden  sea  ! 

H.    SOMERSET. 


"  Thou'rt  main  glad  to  see  thy  daddy  again,  I'll  be  bound." 


SYLVESTER   WAINE. 

31  <§torB  of  ^it  J]crils. 
Bv  LADY  VERNEY,  Author  of  "Stone  Edge,"  etc. 


"  'V\7EL'L,  Alice,  and  I  thowt  as  ye'cl  niver 

^  *     come  home  !  and  me  that  has  been 

master  and  missus,  cook  and  housewife  this 

six  da)s,  and  long  enow  too  !     I've  bin  a- 

lookin'  for  thee  this  hour  and  more,  and  now 

it's  got   so  late  that  I  mun  be  off  to   th'  pit 

in  a  jiffy,"  said  Svlvester  Waine,  standing  at 
XXll-59 


the  door  of  his  cottage  on  the  hills  with  his 
arms  akimbo,  and  looking  down  on  his  wife 
and  child  who  came  hurrying  up  the  stone 
steps  which  led  to  it.  He  was  a  powerlul 
well-knit  fellow,  very  strongly  built,  with  a 
pleasant  cheery  look  in  his  light  blue  eyes 
and  hale  brown  face.    "  If  it  hadn't  been  that 
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the  garden  were  gotten  that  uproarious  as 
I've  bin  a  smartish  while  over  it,  I  should  ha' 
bin  gone  by  now  !  "  he  went  on. 

"  Well,  and  it  is  hard  as  ye  should  fling  it 
at  me  like  that !  me  that  niver  has  an  '  out ! ' 
And  poor  mother  praying  and  plaguing  like 
anythink  for  us  to  stop  a  bit  longer,  and 
Amy  Jane  frettin'  and  fractious  at  goin'  away, 
and  me  so  bad  'ith  head  all  the  while,  and 
tlie  carrier's  cart  late,  and  so  long  on  the  road 
coming,"  replied  Mrs.  Waine,  getting  her 
breath  with  difficulty  as  she  flung  herself 
down  on  the  first  chair  inside  the  door,  and 
began  to  lay  aside  the  mass  of  baskets,  bags, 
and  bundles  with  v/hich  she  had  laden  her- 
self. 

She  was  a  fair,  slender,  pretty-looking 
woman,  but  the  delicate  features  were  sharp 
in  cut  and  in  expression.  She  had  a  hand- 
kerchief tied  over  her  head,  and  looked  out 
of  health,  so  that  the  charitably  disposed 
might  credit  some  of  the  asperity  to  the  body 
instead  of  the  spirit ;  it  is  very  difficult  some- 
times to  allot  the  blame  justly  between  the 
two  partners  in  that  very  complex  concern. 

"  Well,  if  there  be  a  knife  to  handle,  I 
know  who's  certain  sure  for  to  tak'  hold  on't 
by  th'  blade,"  muttered  Sylvester.  He  had 
not  intended  to  reproach  her,  but  had  simply 
been  showing  his  fondness  for  his  wife  and 
child's  company,  "  but  I  do  put  my  foot  in  it 
most  times,  to  be  sure  !  "  he  thought. 

The  "  tyranny  of  the  weak  over  the 
strong,"  which  Mr.  Helps  talks  of,  is  never 
greater  than  with  a  sharp-tempered,  weakly, 
industrious  woman  over  a  good-tempered 
giant  in  strength. 

"  Well  my  little  mayd,"  said  he,  turning 
to  the  pretty  little  four-year  old,  who,  with 
a  three-cornered  blue  handkerchief  pinned 
neatly  under  her  chin,  and  just  covering  her 
round  bare  folded  arms,  stood  looking  like  a 
Sir  Joshua  picture,  with  the  beautiful  Cupid's 
bow  of  her  red  lips,  and  large  dark  eyes  like 
her  mother's.  "  Thou'rt  main  glad  to  see 
thy  daddy  again,  I'll  be  bound,"  and  he  lifted 
her  high  up  in  the  air  and  kissed  the  Httle 
rosebud  mouth. 

"  I've  dot  such  a  booful  kitting  in  the 
basket,  as  granny  giv'  me,  on'y  she  scrat's  so, 
and  won't  do  nothing  as  I  want !  "  said  the 
child  confidentially,  after  an  ecstatic  embrace 
of  his  great  shock  head  with  both  her  arms, 
as  she  sat  triumphantly  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Dunnot  ye  dirt  her  clean  pinner,  Syl," 
said  his  wife  sharply,  looking  disrespectfully 
at  his  clay-covered  working  clothes  ;  "  and 
Amy  Jane,  I  wonna  ha'  ye  messin'  yer  new 
shawl  like  that,  what  yer  aunty  giv' ye." 


Syl  put  the  child  down. 

"  Well,  I  will  say  thou'rt  a  rum  'un,  missus,. 
and  hast  a  wiU  o'  thy  own,  and  scrat's  too  like 
the  kit.  What  harm  can  I  do  the  child  wi' 
a  little  clean  dirt,  I  wonder  !  " 

"  It's  well  as  I'm  come  home,  sin'  you're 
so  fond  o'  dirt,"  said  his  wife,  cynically, 
"and  the  house  is  that  black,  as  all  the  pigs 
i'  th'  parish  might  ha'  been  bidin'  here,  routin'' 
and  ramblin' ;  and  ther's  the  nozzle  of  the 
little  black  teapot  broke,  and  the  sofee 
cushion  tore  a'  to  bits !  "  she  added,  as  her 
quick  eye  for  grievances  took  in  the  situa- 
tion. 

"There's  not  a  penn'oth  o'  damage  done, 
when  all's  said,"  answered  Syl,  impenitently, 
"  and  the  teapot  were  cracked  afore.  Get 
thee  a  new  'un,  'taynt  any  great  odds." 

"  A  fool  and  his  money's  soon  parted  I 
Where  would  you  ha'  been,  I'd  like  to  know, 
if  I  went  on  wastin'  yer  substance  wi'  break- 
in'  and  tearin'  like  that?  I  do  b'lieve  as 
ye'd  see  a'  them  nice  things  a-goin'  to  rack 
and  ruin,  and  yer  wife  and  child  lyin'  dead 
at  yer  feet,  and  you  care  no  more  nor  the 
door  stoup,  wi'  a  smile  of  yer  face  a'  the 
while  !" 

"  I  might  as  well  ha'  been  at  the  Blue 
Lion  for  any  good  I  gets  here,"  answered 
Syl,  angrily.  "  I  hadn't  not  got  but  five 
minutes,  and  they're  gone  wi'  yer  pitchen' 
into  me  like  this  here.  And  now  you'll  be 
shut  on  me  and  ha'  yer  own  ways  and  wel- 
come." 

"And  a  good  job  too  as  ye  should  got 
Yer  room's  better  nor  yer  company,  wi'  the 
floor  in  that  there  mess ;  what  it  'ill  tak'  me 
days  and  days  for  to  scrub  and  scrape  the 
stones  clean  agin  !  " 

"  There's  Charley  Mowbray  a-passin' — it's 
full  late.  I'll  be  bound  he  don't  get  such  a 
trimmin'  from  his  missus  any  day ! "  and  Syl, 
lighting  his  pipe,  rushed  hurriedly  out  of  the 
house,  and  holloaing  after  his  mate,  who 
paused  for  a  moment  and  looked  round. 

Charley  was  a  little  older  than  Sylvester, 
taller  and  thinner,  with  better  features  and  a 
more  considering  face,  but  without  the  care- 
less daring  of  the  other  man's  looks. 

"Well,  so  yer  missus  have  a-got  home 
agin  !  I  heerd  her  tonguebanging  o'  ye  as  I 
cum  past  the  house,'  said  Charley,  smiling. 

"  I  minds  I  were  that  fond  on  her  when 
we  were  coortin'  as  I  could  ha'  eaten  her  ! " 
replied  Syl. 

"  And  you  almost  wish  ye  had,  whiles,  I'll 
be  bound  !  "  laughed  the  other. 

"She's  that  nagging,  while,  for  a  matter o' 
nowt,  as  I'm  like  to  be  no  end  riled.     But 
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she's  sorry  after,  and  hurts  hersen  more  by 
half  nor  she  hurts  me — and  when  all's  said, 
she's  as  gcod  an  'ooman  as  lives,  and  'ud  give 
her  very  life  for  me  and  the  child,  I  do 
b'lieve,"  answered  Sylvester,  with  rather  a 
sigh. 

He  and  his  mate  were  "  sinkers,"  that  is, 
workers  in  th.e  deep  shaft  which  was  being 
carried  out  to  reach  the  coal  measures  in  the 
colliery  lately  opened  above.  The  seams  lay 
at  a  great  depth,  if  they  existed  at  all  except 
in  hope,  and  the  work  went  on  day  and 
night,  with  shifts  every  eight  hours,  without 
rest  or  pause  between. 

"  I've  been  thinkin',"  observed  Charley, 
as  the  two  men  trudged  rapidly  up  the  hill. 
"  that  if  that  there  gearing  ayn't  looked  to  we 
shall  ha'  summut  wrong,  and  there  hasn't 
been  no  mischief  i'  th'  pit  sin'  the  first  turf 
were  turned,  and  that's  what  can't  be  said  of 
a  many,  not  all  round." 

"  You  just  hold  your  tongue  about  not 
havin'  no  mishaps.  'Tis  as  it  is,"  answered 
Sylvester,  with  the  strong  unspoken  supersti- 
tion against  praising  one's  work  or  glorifying 
one's  good  luck,  common  to  almost  all  nations 
and  times. 

The  belief  takes  different  forms,  but  the 
foundation  is  the  same,  whether  in  the  old 
Roman  with  his  amulet  rings,  the  Mahometan 
with  his  fear  of  bewitching  an  object  by 
admiring  it,  or  King  Ferdinand  of  Naples 
crooking  his  fingers  in  his  pocket  against 
the  "  evil  eye." 

In  the  sudden  increase  of  the  population 
caused  by  the  growing  colliery,  house-room 
w-as  difficult  to  find,  and  the  men's  two  cot- 
tages stood  at  a  httle  distance  from  the 
village,  on  the  side  of  a  slope  in  the  still  un- 
spoiled country. 

At  the  end  of  the  quiet  little  valley  with  a 
small  river  flowing  through  it,  which  was  the 
image  of  peace  of  the  old  English  north- 
country  type — the  gable-ended  stone  cot- 
tages, with  their  red-tiled  roofs,  built  at  every 
possible  angle  and  height,  which  straggled  ir- 
regularly up  and  down  to  the  four-roads-meet, 
where  stood  the  remains  of  a  battered  old 
market  cross,  a  few  farm-houses,  the  grey 
tower  of  the  old  church,  all  had  continued 
exactly  as  they  w^ere  for  centuries,  with  a  sort 
of  quiet  prosperity  which  the  older  inhabi- 
tants were  very  unwilling  to  exchange  for  the 
ugly  black  settlement  and  the  town  which, 
if  all  went  well,  was  likely  to  succeed  to  the 
tranquil  little  out-of-the-way  quaintnesses  of 
*'  Peaceful  Playford,"  as  the  place  had  been 
fondly  called  by  the  natives. 

A  little  farther  on,  at  the  turn  where  the 


two  cottages  stood,  the  valley  was  closed  by 
a  steep  bit  of  rocky  hillside,  clothed  with 
copsewood,  while  the  hedges  were  full  of  tall 
trees.  It  was  a  bright,  still  October  day,  and 
the  world  had  the  peculiar  brilliancy  which 
it  shows  when  no  stormy  weather  has  yet 
brought  down  the  leaves  before  they  have  had 
time  to  change.  Trees  and  hillsides,  copses 
;  and  hedges  seemed  trying  to  outvie  each  other 
during  the  brief  moments  of  gorgeous  colour- 
ing which  intervene  at  their  best  before  winter 
has  stripped  the  woods,  and  "bare  ruined 
choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang,"  are 
all  that  remains  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  tall  elms  were  of  the  brightest  sunny 
yellow,  which,  in  the  level  rays  of  the  after- 
noon sun,  seemed  literally  to  light  up  the  land- 
scape with  a  golden  glory — the  brown  reds 
and  tawny  orange  of  the  beech  and  oak  in  the 
copses,  the  olive  green  and  russet  purple  of 
the  stems  in  the  hedges,  touched  up  here  and 
there  with  the  scarlet  coral  of  the  hips  and 
the  crimson  of  the  thorn  berries,  and  a  great 
deep  blue-black  yew  at  the  other  end  of  the 
scale  of  colour,  made  the  richest  possible  sym- 
phony of  warm  hues.  But  there  is  a  sort  of 
sadness  in  such  a  strange  wealth  of  beaut}*, 
blooming  into  sudden  and  transitory  glory, 
only  to  fall  and  perish  almost  before  one  has 
had  time  to  realise  its  excessive  brilliancj^ 
and  which  the  touch  of  the  lightest  wind 
brings  down  and  destroys  before  one's  very 
eyes. 

The  change  was  great  when  the  two  men 
reached  the  works  of  the  embryo  pit.  There 
the  hummocky  ground  was  stripped  of  every 
green  thing,  and  in  its  place  was  covered 
with  balks  of  timber,  lumps  of  stone,  heaps 
of  brick,  iron,  coal — everything  in  short 
that  was  ugliest  and  most  useful.  It  was  a 
strange  contrast  to  Nature's  handiworks  which 
they  had  just  left  behind  them.  There  was 
a  ceaseless  noise  of  the  engines  in  the  sheds_ 
for  the  boilers,  nnd  from  the  great  drum 
round  which  the  iron  rope  was  coiled,  which, 
turning  slowly  and  steadily  in  its  ceaseless 
toil,  brought  up  the  tub  sometimes  with  the 
"stuff"  as  it  was  dug  out,  sometimes  the 
men  going  up  and  down,  and  most  serious 
of  its  labour,  a  part  of  the  water  which  would 
otherwise  "drown  them"  all  out.  All  was 
black  with  smoke  from  the  tall  chimney,  still 
solitary,  but  soon  to  be  joined,  by  many 
brothers  if  the  pit  turned  out  a  success. 

The  two  men  in  their  muddy  flannels  were 
joined  by  a  third,  when,  furnished  each  with  a 
lamp,  they  got  into  the  great  bucket  which 
swung  at  the  end  of  a  rope  of  twisted  steel, 
and  were  let  down  the  deep,  dark  well  of  the 
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shaft,  the  water  dripping  round  them  and 
shining  on  the  walls,  as  the  lamplight  touched 
fitfully  here  and  there  on  their  descent  to  the 
workings  far  below. 

There  is  a  kind  of  gambling  interest  in  the 
miner's  calling,  and  the  utter  uncertainty  of 
the  depth  at  which  coal  will  be  reached ; 
the  varying  thickness  of  the  overlying  beds, 
which  cannot  even  be  guessed  at  beforehand, 
making  it  impossible  to  predict  whether  the 
same  seam  which  has  been  found  at  a  hun- 
dred yards'  depth  in  one  place,  may  not  have 
sunk  four  hundred  more  a  couple  of  miles 
farther  on.  Sylvester  Avas  a  rude  geologist 
after  his  own  fashion,  and  he  had  watched  the 
succession  of  the  beds,  the  inclination  of  the 
strata,  the  lie  of  the  water-bearing  measures, 
with  an  appreciation  as  keen  and  intelligent 
of  the  chances  of  the  pit  as  that  of  any  of  the 
masters  or  managers.  Months,  and  even 
years,  had  now  gone  on,  and  still  no  coal 
had  been  found.  But  the  rocky  bed  through 
which  they  had  been  cutting  had  just  changed 
its  quality,  and  hopes  were  high  as  to  what 
was  at  hand. 

"  See  thee,  'tant  sandy  at  all  isn't  this  here," 
said  Syl,  putting  a  piece  to  his  tongue,  the 
approved  way  of  testing  its  quality. 

Twice  already  they  had  believed  them- 
selves on  the  point  of  finding  the  coal,  and 
twice  the  wayward  strata  had  seemed  to  dis- 
appear almost  under  their  very  feet.  A 
"fault"  had  been  found,  dislocating  their 
order — a  bed  of  promising  appearance  which 
they  reached  proved  only  to  be  a  film  not 
two  feet  thick,  and  not  worth  working.  Baf- 
fled once  more,  they  had  begun  sinking 
again  with  renewed  energy.  At  length  all 
the  indications  were  looking  favourable;  they 
seemed  on  the  very  eve  of  the  discovery  so 
long  delayed,  so  anxiously  sought  after,  pro- 
vided for  with  such  abundant  patience,  fore- 
thought, and  resource. 

"  I  do  b'lieve  as  we're  upon  it  this  time  ! " 
said  Sylvester  eagerly,  as  he  hacked  away 
with  redoubled  vigour.  The  heat  below,  at 
■that  depth,  and  in  such  a  confined  place,  was 
great,  and  they  were  all  working  naked  up- 
wards from  the  waist.  The  faint  light  of  the 
lanterns  fell  on  the  brawny  limbs,  in  violent 
action,  of  the  three  men.  They  looked  like 
the  strange  underground  delvers  and  Trolls 
of  the  old  Norse  mythology,  who  are  always 
at  work,  we  all  know,  "  digging  gold  and  silver 
treasure," — not  more  valuable,  however,  than 
■our  modern  edition  of  it. 

Charley  was  preparing  the  hole  for  a  blast, 
and  inflicting  such  strokes  with  his  great 
Jiiallet  on  the  iron  drill  held  by  the  third 


man,  as  would  have  made  a  novice  wince — 
for  a  single  hair's-breadth  on  either  side  the 
direct  stroke  would  have  hopelessly  smashed 
the  hand  holding  it. 

"We've  a-gotten  the  fuse  in  deep  this 
turn ;  powder'll  make  a  fine  play  in  them 
measures  to-night,"  said  he  cheerfully.  And 
he  broke  across  the  impress  of  a  fossil  fern- 
leaf,  which  had  fallen  on  the  black  mud  of 
some  primeval  marsh,  who  can  tell  how  many 
aeons  of  years  ago?  It  still  preserved  every 
delicate  little  nerve  and  vein  of  its  structure, 
unharmed  even  by  the  pressure  of  hundreds 
of  feet  of  rock  and  clay  overlying  it  for  so 
many  ages — as  perfect  as  when  living  and 
growing  in  the  old  tropical  forest — perhaps 
shaken  off  by  some  gigantic  flying  lizard 
with  a  long  neck  (and  a  long  name),  its  com- 
panion when  alive  in  that  far  passed-away 
world. 

"  I'll  tak'  yon  home  to  my  missus,"  said 
Sylvester,  as  the  broken  nodule  fell  at  his 
feet,  and  putting  it  into  his  trousers  pocket. 
"She  likes  them  things,  she  do."  He  wanted 
peace  at  home,  and  it  is  easier  for  the  one 
who  is  not  in  the  wrong  to  make  advances, 
as  he  dimly  felt,  though  he  could  not  be  said 
to  think  it. 

So  in  the  dark  pit  the  pecking  and  picking 
was  going  on  cheerily. 

Mrs.  Waine  had  remained  at  her  door, 
gazing  after  her  husband's  retreating  figure. 
Her  conscience  smote  her;  she  had  spoiled 
the  only  few  moments  she  could  have  had 
with  him  that  evening,  and  all  his  pleasure  in 
the  return  of  his  child.  And  this  after  she 
had  her  own  ploy  and  her  "out  in  comfort!" 
She  cared  for  him  very  much  in  her  own  way. 
She  "  washed  and  mended  him  "  to  the  envy 
of  the  neighbours ;  she  cooked  and  cleaned, 
she  knitted  and  sewed  better  than  any  of  the 
wives  round,  but  she  could  not  keep  her 
temper  or  curb  her  tongue. 

"  And  when  I'd  a  bought  him  an  ounce  o' 
the  best  baccy  as  could  be  bought  for  money, 
and  him  that  wouldn't  wait !  "  she  murmured 
discontentedly,  disguising  to  herself  the  truth 
as  to  the  cause  of  his  going  away  so  sud- 
denly, as  we  are  all  apt  to  do,  though  a 
speech  of  her  mother's  rang  in  the  ear  oi"  her 
memor)^ — "  An  ounce  o'  good  temper,  lass, 
'11  match  the  best  baccy  as  ever  were  growed, 
even  to  a  man's  thinkin',  and  that's  saying  a 
very  deal." 

The  thought  made  her  so  cross  that  even 
little  Amy  Jane,  the  apple  of  her  eye,  came 
in  for  a  cufi"  and  a  slap  as  she  took  off"  the 
child's  holiday  garments,  and  laid  by  the 
admired  blue  shawl  with  anxious  care  in  a 
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great  black  oak  press,  shining  with  elbow 
polish,  whose  deep  recesses,  inlaid  doors, 
carved  brackets,  and  twisted  pilasters,  would 
have  won  a  very  golden  opinion  in  Wardour 
Street  if  ever  it  had  found  its  way  there. 

"  I  mun  ready  up  a  bit,  afore  Syl  comes 
home  agin,"  thought  she,  as  she  began  to 
sweep  and  tidy,  with  an  anxious  feeling  of 
desiring  to  make  atonement ;  which,  however, 
took  the  form  of  doing  what  was  congenial 
to  herself,  not  quite  what  the  wrong-doing 
would  have  demanded.  She  fetched  some 
water  from  a  little  runnel  which  came  flashing 
out  of  the  hillside  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  and 
ran  into  a  small  rocky  basin  overshadowed  by 
two  old  hanging  wych  elms,  in  such  a  vesture 
of  green  and  gold  (the  elm  often  keeps  its 
leaves  both  changed  and  unchanged  on  to- 
gether for  some  time)  as  would  be  pro- 
nounced almost  too  gorgeous  for  "  good 
taste,"  by  the  present  votaries  of  couleurs  de- 
grades in  dress. 

Presently  she  perceived  that  her  neigh- 
bour was  following  her  from  the  cottage 
above.  "  I  canna  do  no  cleaning  to-night," 
thought  she,  discontentedly,  as  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray drew  near.  She  vv^as  a  large  comfortable- 
looking  woman,  with  a  slow  smile  and  deli- 
berate speech,  which  often  tried  Alice's  quick 
temper. 

"  Charley's  off  to  the  pit,"  said  she,  as  she 
came  in,  **and  the  boys  is  not  yet  come 
home.  I  seen  thee  comin'  ower  th'  nob  a 
while  back,  and  says  I  to  mysen,  I'll  e'en  tak' 
me  bit  o'  sewin',  and  hear  how  thee'st  fared, 
and  how's  thee  mother,  and  what  thee'st  done, 
and  all  about  it." 

Alice  would  have  much  preferred  having 
out  her  humours  and  her  tidyings  to  herself, 
and  was  rather  short  in  her  answers ;  but 
Zilpah  Mowbray  was  used  to  her  ways,  and 
was  far  too  kind-hearted  and  good-natured  to 
be  rebuffed  or  snuffed  out  easily. 

"  They  says  there's  been  a  biler  busted  at 
Exton,  and  two  men  killed.  All  and  over 
that  leg  were  broke  at  the  Alport  mine.  I 
dunna  know  wher'  there's  been  such  a  many 
accidents  as  this  turn.  The  Lord  be  praised 
as  we  has  been  spared,"  said  Mrs.  Mowbray, 
settling  herself  complacently  for  a  good  talk 
in  the  corner  of  the  great  old  settle,  the 
sofa,  which  is  to  be  found  in  all  north 
country  cottages.  A  little  spice  of  incident 
and  danger  is  agreeable  in  the  rather  over- 
quiet  of  village  life,  even  for  the  most  kindly 
disposed,  if  it  does  not  happen  among  one's 
own  friends  and  belongings.  "  I  did  hear  as 
the  man's  head  were  quite  cut  open,  and  a 
place  as  long  as  my  arm  on  his  leg.     You 


didna  come  across  any  as  know'd  about  it  all 
at  Alport?" 

"  Nay,  I  had  one  cold  atop  o'  another,  so 
as  I  were  a'most  muzzed,"  said  her  hostess, 
hardly  listening.  She  was  not  communica- 
tive this  evening ;  but  this  was  rather  an 
advantage  in  Zilpah's  eyes,  though  she  came 
ostensibly  to  hear  the  news.  "  For  there's 
times  when  I  can't  get  in  so  much  as  a  word 
edgeways,  she's  so  sharp ;  but  happen  she's 
tired  to-night,"  thought  she  not  uncompla- 
cently.  There  is  something  in  the  misfor- 
tunes of  one's  best  friends  not  altogether  dis- 
agreeable to  us,  says  the  cynical  Frenchman. 

"  Mother  were  but  ailin'  a'  the  time  I  were 
wi'  her,  and  I  didn't  scarce  offer  to  put  my 
nose  outside  of  the  door  most  days.  She've 
a  got  to  mind  the  big  house  for  the  owners 
of  th'  Rosebury  Mill,  and  no  end  o'  scourin' 
and  dustin',  wi'  such  a  lot  o'  gimcracks  as 
there  is  there  up  and  down,  and  a'  sight  o' 
goulden  stuccy  babbies,  set  up  upo'  the 
glasses  and  things  what  the  fingers  and  toes 
is  like  to  com.e  off  if  ye  offer  to  touch  'em," 
said  Alice  at  last. 

"  It's  as  fine  as  Solomon's  Temple,  I've  a- 
heerd  tell,"  said  Zilpah,  turning  to  the  child 
kindly  as  she  came  in  with  the  kitten  in  her 
arms.  "  Well,  and  if  that  ayn't  the  biggest 
beauty  I  ever  seen  !  You  come  here  and 
let  me  look,  that's  a  dear." 

Amy  Jane,  however,  made  no  signs  what- 
ever of  hearing,  but  stood  stock  still  hugging 
the  kitten  so  hard  that  it  began  to  struggle 
and  squeal  piteously. 

"  Dunna  she  understand,  and  hur  such  a 
girt  girl?" 

"  She's  sharp  enow,  but  she's  so  stupid 
(obstinate),"  complained  her  mother;  "and 
now  will  ye  tak'  some  tea,  I'm  like  to  choke 
wi'  thirst,  I  be,  and  so  bad  wi'  the  population 
o'  the  heart,  ever  sin  Amy  Jane  were  borned, 
jist  after  that  time  Syl  were  brought  in  next 
door  to  dead  and  buried  'ith  mine  at  Black- 
more  afore  we  come  here." 

"  When  old  Flintham  broke  his  neck 
toppling  off  o'  the  curb  ?  " 

"  Nay,  that  werena  how  'twas.  'Twere  a 
sort  o'  scaffold  give  way  i'  th'  pit,  and  they 
was  all  throwed  down  1'  th'  watter  at  bottom, 
and  drowned,  except  it  were  my  measter,  as 
fell  astride  o'  a  beam  and  come  up  safe. 
He'd  a  bad  bout,  for  a'  that ;  zummat  had 
smote  him  i'  th'  leg;  but  he  don't  mind 
nothink,  and  were  at  it  again  in  no  time," 
said  his  wife  with  pride. 

"  He's  a  darin'  chap,  is  Syl,"  observed 
Zilpah;  "  my  measter  says  alleys  as  he  dunna 
fear  what's  below  nor  above   ground.     But 
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I'm  thankful  as  my  man's  a  bit  more  careful 
hissen.  There's  no  good  a  runnen  o'  yer  nose 
into  danger,  what's  quite  fain  enow  to  run 
arter  you."  Then  as  Alice  lay  back  in  her 
chair  rather  dolefully  and  eat  nothing,  she 
said,  "  It's  a  pity  as  you've  no  stomach  to 
yer  vittle  ;  hadn't  ye  best  tak'  some  doctor's 
stuff  for  to  stop  that  humming  i'  yer  head?" 

"  Good  Tack,  why  I've  a-took  everythink 
as  everybody  telled  me  on,  and  as  the  neigh- 
bours could  fancy  while  I  was  at  mother's  !  " 
cried  Mrs.  Waine  with  considerable  asperity. 
She  was  so  evidently  unfit  for  neighbourly 
intercourse  that  her  visitor  rose  to  go. 

"  I  mun  be  arter  them  boys  o'  mine,  or 
there's  no  knowing  what  larks  they'll  be  after. 
They  comes  in  most  times  as  their  father 
goes  out,  and  it's  precious  little  he  ever  sees 
on  'um.  More  by  reason  I  should  be  there, 
they're  so  trimmin'  mischievous.  You'll  be 
better  agin  you've  a-had  yer  night's  rest,  I'm 
hoping,"  said  she  as  she  went  out. 

The  night  wore  on,  the  end  of  the  shift 
approached,  the  three  men  at  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft  had  just  finished  putting  in  their 
fuses,  for  the  blast  which  should  be  ready 
to  explode  as  soon  as  they  had  safely  reached 
the  upper  world. 

"  Time's  up  !  "  said  Mowbray,  as  he  applied 
a  light  to  his  own  preparation,  after  seeing 
that  the  other  two  were  ready,  as  he  thought. 
There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose,  and  he  and 
the  second  man  scrambled  into  the  tub  and 
gave  the  signal  to  prepare  to  draw  it  up. 
Strict  orders  had  been  given  that  it  was 
not  to  stir  till  placed  exactly  in  the  middle 
of  the  shaft,  and  started  "  fair  and  level,"  so 
as  to  avoid  the  swinging  at  the  end  of  such 
an  enormously  long  rope  which  would  other- 
wise take  place. 

But  Sylvester  was  a  moment  late  in  finish- 
ing his  own  fuse  ;  while  he  looked  for  the 
dropped  fossil,  the  tub  was  a  little  out  of 
place,  and  he  would  not  let  them  wait  to 
change  its  position.  Daring  and  fearless  as 
usual,  "  I'll  ma'  it  all  right,"  he  cried,  as  he 
jumped  on  the  edge  of  the  tub.  It  tipped  a 
little  on  one  side,  and  as  they  began  to 
ascend  it  swayed  ominously  to  and  fro. 

"  I'll  kip  ye  straight,"  he  shouted,  and 
gave  a  push  with  his  foot  against  the  wall  of 
the  shaft.  They  then  swung  a  little  too 
much  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  as  the 
upward  speed  increased  so  did  the  frightful 
oscillation  of  the  long  pendulum  in  the  dark- 
ness. At  last  the  bucket  caught  under  one 
of  the  projecting  beams  of  the  gearing  con- 
nected with  the  pumping  apparatus,  which 
forms   the  circle  of  the  pit  into  a  square. 


The  strong  iron  handle  gave  way  under  the 
strain  of  the  hauling  power  of  the  engine 
above,  hauling  unconsciously  to  their  destruc- 
tion, and  the  tub  fell  with  a  horrible  smash 
right  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  a  hundred 
feet  and  more  below,  where  the  fuses  were 
now  burning  slowly  on  closer  and  closer  up  to 
the  powder  they  were  to  ignite  for  the  com- 
ing blast,  which  was  about  to  shake  the 
whole  floor  and  heart  of  stone. 

Waine,  unsteady  on  the  edge,  fell  first. 
Mowbray  stretched  out  both  arms  and  caught 
at  an  iron  rope  which  hung  by  the  pit  side  ; 
he  could  not  hold  it,  it  slid  through  his  hands, 
leaving  them  alm.ost  raw  as  it  rushed  through 
them ;  but  even  this  a  little  checked  his 
downward  swiftness.  Next  his  feet  touched 
a  lower  crossing  beam  for  just  a  moment, 
which  again  broke  the  sheer  force  of  the 
descent.  At  the  end  he  fell  soft ;  it  was  an 
awful  sensation,  for  he  knew  that  it  was  on 
the  bodies  of  his  comrades — there  was  no 
sound;  had  both  then  been  killed  by  the 
shock  of  the  fall  ? 

Mowbray  was  alive,  it  is  true,  after  the 
frightful  plunge,  and  he  was  conscious  enough 
to  recollect  that  there  were  three  chances  for 
death  still  before  him ;  the  fuses  were  burn- 
ing like  squibs,  and  each  had  to  go  off  before 
his  life  was  worth  a  groat.  He  knew  that  they 
were  inclined  at  a  certain  angle,  and  by  the 
help  of  the  dull  red  sparks  he  dragged  him- 
self behind  the  Hne  of  their  action,  and  drew 
up  close  to  the  wall  of  the  shaft.  Only  just 
in  time; — the  first  blast  went  off,  the  big 
stones  flew  hither  and  thither,  the  whole 
place  seemed  trembling  v^uth  the  shock,  but 
nothing  struck  him,  he  had  escaped  unhurt 
that  time  at  least.  "  Lord,  help  me  !  there's 
two  more  chances  still  agin  me !  "  gasped  he. 
There  seemed  no  time  even  to  breathe  in  such 
a  moment,  as  again  he  crouched  expecting 
death,  or  the  mutilation  worse  than  death,  in 
another  second.  Yet,  during  this  weird 
struggle  with  his  fate,  a  whole  lifetime  of 
thoughts  seemed  to  pass  like  lightnmg 
through  his  brain — ^things  long  passed,  which 
he  had  almost  forgotten.  Again  came  the 
explosion ;  the  suftbcating  dust,  the  showers 
of  sharp-pointed  splinters  of  rock  fell  around 
him  in  the  darkness,  the  stifling  smoke  of 
the  gunpowder,  the  tremendous  tumult  of  the 
imprisoned  blasts- — for  the  two  last  had  gone 
off  almost  together — was  such  that  he  scarcely 
knew  for  a  second  or  two  whether  he  was 
hurt  or  not  after  the  storm  had  passed. 

The  deafening  noise  and  rattle  had  hardly 
subsided,  when  down  from  the  upper  air  came 
the  men  who  had  been  hauling  at  the  rope 
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and  found  it  come  up  without  its  burden. 
Scarcely  waiting  even  to  examine  whether  it 
were  safe  or  not  before  they  aftixed  another 
"bucket,  thinking  only  of  the  rescue  of  what 
might  remain  alive  below  after  such  a  frightful 
•outburst,  down  they  went.  They  found 
Mowbray  still  crouching  with  his  back  to  the 
wall.  "Eh,  mon,  are  ye  livin'  yet?"  was 
their  laconic  greeting  as  they  lifted  him  care- 
fully up  into  the  bucket.  "Them  other  two 
■is  all  to  bits,"  they  went  on,  after  they  had 
examined  the  place. 

"  Carry  me  home,  mates,"  said  Mowbray  j 
when  he  reached  the  upper  air  ;  "  I  canna 
feel  from  the  waist  downwards.  I  mun  be 
best  at  home."  As  the  excitement  of  his 
spirit  passed  off,  his  body  began  to  make 
itself  sensible.  It  was  now  about  one  in  the 
morning,  and  the  moon  was  shining  brightly 
out  of  thick  black  clouds  drifting  across  her 
face,  as  they  laid  him  on  a  stretcher ;  it  fell 
with  a  ghastly  light  on  his  face  as  they  carried 
him  gently  down  the  steep  road,  and  on  to 
his  cottage,  past  the  sleeping  houses  with 
their  dead  eyes  of  windows,  the  accustomed 
objects  looking  weird  iii  the  sharply-defined 
lights  and  shadows,  so  -familiar  by  day,  so 
strange  and  alien  by  night. 

"Which  on  ye  will  go  and  tell  Syl's  missus?" 
said  one  of  the  men  grimly,  as  they  passed 
the  cottage ;  "  t'other  chap's  none  married, 
and  lucky  for  he  too.'"' 

The  oldest  of  them  dropped  behind  and 
knocked  at  the  house  door;  there  was  no 
answer;  poor  Alice- was  lying  in  the  dead 
morning  sleep,  tired  with  her  previous  day's 
work.  Again  and  again  he  knocked,  and  at 
last  flung  gravel  at  the  window.  "  Missus  ! 
Alice  Waine,"  he  cried,  louder  and  louder 
each  time 
•out  of  the  casement  half-dazed 

"  What  is  it  ?"  she  inquired. 

"Come  down,"  said  the  man  compas- 
sionately, "  it's  along  o'  Syl." 

Slie  came  down  trembling  in  her  night 
gear,  and  looking  as  white  as  it. 

"  He's  dead,  I  knows  he's  dead  ! "  she 
cried,  as  she  looked  into  the  man's  face,  and 
wringing  her  hands  with  a  wail  which  went 
to  his  heart.  "  Eh,  my  lad,  is  it  feet  foremost 
as  I  mun  see  thee  agin  ?  comin'  in  at  thine 
own  door  after  partin'  so  ! "  And  she  beat 
her  hands  wildly  on  her  knees,  and  clenched 
them  over  her  head  in  her  vehement  anguish. 
"  So  so  !  comin'  home  so  !  and  I  shanna  hear 
his  voice  agin  no  more,  after  partin'  so !  " 

"  He  were  killed  outright ;  he  mun  ha'  gone 
like  a  flash  o'  lightnin',  they  says;  he  were  just 
broke  a'  to  bits,"   said  the  miner  consolingly. 


At  length  she  stirred,  and  looked 


"  Thee'll  choose  come  up  and  see  him,  they 
canna  move  the  body  till  the  inquest  is  over. 
He  lies  i'  the  engine-house  along  wi'  John 
Pierce,  as  were  found  dead  alongside  on 
him.  T'other  chap  got  off  safe,  the  more's 
the  wonder." 

Alice  was  too  stunned  to  reply,  and  the 
man  went  quietly  away.  By  this  time  Amy 
Jane,  left  alone  in  the  room  above,  was 
screaming  at  the  top  of  her  voice  after  her 
mother,  as  she  stood  barefoot  in  her  little 
shift  at  the  head  of  the  open  stairs.  It  was 
impossible  to  quiet  her,  and  in  the  very  help- 
lessness and  weariness  of  grief  Alice  dressed 
herself  and  the  child,  and  took  her  in  her 
arms,  as  she  hurried  up  the  hill  to  the  pit's 
mouth.  Early  as  it  was  the  news  had  spread. 
A  crowd  had  collected,  who  made  way  for 
her  with  a  kind  of  reverent  awe  ;  a  compas- 
sionate cloth  had  been  thrown  over  the 
remains,  which  was  lifted  as  the  wife  came 
up,  to  what  had  so  lately  been  her  husband. 
It  is  not  the  habit  in  her  class  to  spare  such 
,va  shock  to  the  survivor.  She  shuddered, 
and  a  dim  cloud  seemed  to  drop  over  her 
eyes  as  she  tried  to  look  at  the  body;  but 
she  could  scarcely  take  in  or  even  see  the 
dread  sight  before  her. 

The  child's  terror  brought  her  to  herself, 
as  Amy  Jane  clung  to  her  mother's  neck, 
shaking  all  over,  and  hiding  her  face,  as  she 
sobbed  violently,  "  Tak'  me  away,  mummie, 
tak'  me  away  from  yon  !  "  Scarcely  knowing 
what  she  did,  Alice  walked  away  without  a 
word  or  a  gesture,  as  she  had  come,  in  a  sort 
of  horrible  dream.  Several  of  the  bystanders 
would  have  gone  with  her,  but  she  waved 
them  off.  "  I  dunna  want  nothink,  thank  ye, 
thank  ye,"  she  muttered  as  she  turned  down 
the  hollow  from  the  village.  The  wind  had 
risen  and  was  bringing  down  the  leaves  by 
hundreds,  the  gusts  of  bleak  rain  blew  in  her 
face,  as  cold  and  draggled,  sick  at  heart  and 
sick  in  head,  she  made  her  way  back  to  the 
empty,  cheerless  home,  which  seemed  to 
strike  with  a  cold  chill  as  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless  entered  its  walls. 

An  hour  or  two  later,  as  the  day  was  be- 
ginning to  dawn,  Zilpah,  full  as  her  hands  had 
been  with  looking  after  her  husband's  hurts, 
made  time  to  run  down  and  see  after  her 
neighbour.  She  found  Alice  sitting  by  the 
empty  hearth  stiff  and  cold  like  a  stone,  the 
fire  was  out,  and  she  had  not  thought  of 
renewing  it  in  her  tearless  watch,  the  child 
had  sobbed  itself  to  sleep  on  the  settle, 
where  she  had  covered  it  over  v/ith  a 
blanket. 

"  Dear  heart  alive,  but  you  mus'n't  go  on 
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like  that,  you'll  catch  your  death  o'  cold  !  " 
sai;l  the  good  woman,  collecting  some  fuel 
up  and  down,  and  coaxing  up  a  blaze.  "  I'll 
get  up  a  dish  o'  tea  in  no  time."  Her  own 
trust  was  unbounded  in  that  panacea  for  all 
woes,  physical  and  mental. 

But  Alice  motioned  it  away. 

"  Why  woman  alive,"  cried  Zilpah,  "  if  you 
don't  care  what  comes  o'  yersen,  just  you 
think  what  Amy  Jane's  to  do,  without  neither 


fayther  nor  mawther ;  and  her  that  features 
poor  Syl  like  as  she  do — look  you  there  ! " 
and  she  raised  the  poor  woman's  sunken 
head  with  her  hands,  and  turned  it  towards 
the  pale  sleeping  child,  which  lay  looking 
almost  like  death  in  the  earlv  dim  dawning 
light. 

It  brought  the  burst  of  tears  which  Mrs. 
Mowbray  was  looking  for.  "She'll  do  now," 
she  muttered   to  herself.     "  I  w-ouldn't   ha' 


given  much  for  her  head  else  ;  she'd  'a  had  a 
brain  fever,  or  summat  o'  that  sort  afore  sun- 
down, if  she'd  a-gone  on  like  that  there." 

Then,  as  the  poor  woman  rocked  herself 
to  and  fro  in  her  vehement  anguish,  Zilpah 
said  soothingly,  "  '  The  Lord  he  gave  and  the 
Lord  he's  took  away,  blessed  be  the  name  o' 
the  Lord  ! '  Canna  ye  say  so,  Alice  ?  'Twould 
ease  your  poor  heart  a  bit,  an'  you  could  lay 
your  burden  at  his  feet." 

"  I  canna,  I  canna  say  it ! "  cried  Alice 
passionately.     "  Why  did  he  tak'  him  away. 


and  me  and  the  child  wantin'  him  so  sore  ? 
'Twere  very  hard  !  I  canna  say  nor  think 
that  other  word  !  You've  a-saved  your  man, 
and  so  ve  dunna  know  how  bad  'tis  to  be  left 
like  this  here,  to  fight  wi'  the  world,  and  be 
half  clemmed,  and  the  child,  may  be,  go 
barefoot,  and  a  broken  heart  for  a'  yer  staff, 
and  the  good  man  gone  as  fended  for  ye, 
and  cared  for  ye,  and  would  na  let  no  wrong 
come  nigh  ye." 

Mrs.  Mowbray  was  silent. 

"  Will  the  Lord  be  angry  wi'  me,   d'  ye 
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think?"  said  Alice  suddenly,  her  eyes  dry 
and  burning  once  more,  "  I  know  'tis  Satan 
temptin'  me,  but  I  canna  say  the  words  what 
is  na  true  for  me." 

"  My  poor  lamb,  He'll  none  be  angry. 
The  Lord  he's  more  long  suffering  nor  man 
is;  He's  full  o'  compassion  and  of  great 
mercy,  and  he'll  ease  thy  heart,  an'  thou'lt 
wait  patiently.  There's  that  scripture,  'Wait, 
I  say,  upo' th'  Lord' — there's  a  many  sore 
hearts  as  ha'  trusten  to  that  and  not  been 
ashamed.  And  now  I  canna  stop  away  from 
my  own  man  no  longer,  but  I  mun  jest  get 
thee  to  bed,  and  maybe  thou'lt  sleep  a  bit 
wi'  the  tea." 

"I  used  to  be  after  frettin'  and  fussin'  him 
no  end  when  I'd  a-gotten  him  wi'  me,"  sobbed 
poor  Alice  as  she  took  the  cup  passively. 

"We're  but  poor  critturs,  like  cracked 
pitchers  a-goin'  to  the  well,  but  happen  we 
may  bring  back  watter  enow  o'  grace  for  to 
squench  our  thirst,  an  we  ask  Him  for  it  wi' 
a'  our  hearts,"  said  Zilpah  gently. 

"  D'ye  think  as  they'll  letten  me  be  along 
wi'  Syl  up  there,  if  I  try  hard,  and  dunno 
say  the  sharp  things  I  plagued  him  wi'  down 
here?"  sobbed  poor  Alice,  moved  out  of  her 
usual  self-complacency,  as  she  climbed  the 
steep  stairs  and  lay  down  submissively. 

"  It  says  how  we  shanna  hunger  no  more, 
nayther  be  athirst  no  more,  and  sure  'twould 
be  the  worst  o'  hungers  and  thirsts,  if  them 
we  loves  wer'n't  therefor  to  help  fill  our  hearts 
and  bless  us,"  said  Zilpah  compassionately. 
"  And  now  I'll  lock  the  door  and  push  the 
key  under,  as  noboddy  sha'n't  come  in  for  to 
trouble  ye  till  ye  choose  to  open  yersen." 
And  she  went  off,  carrying  the  child  asleep 
in  her  blanket  away  with  her,  thinking  to 
save  the  poor  mother  from  disturbance. 

Before  long,  however,  Alice  was  roused 
out  of  the  stupor  into  which  she  had  sunk  by 
a  knocking  and  shaking  at  the  door  below. 
It  was  hardly  yet  fully  day. 

"  Eh  !  I  dunno  want  nought !"  said  she, 
starting  up  in  her  bed.  There  seemed  a  great 
weight,  a  darkness  of  misery  about  her  as 
she  opened  her  eyes,  but  with  the  strange 
loss  of  one  part  of  memory  which  accom- 
panies the  blessed  unconsciousness  of  sleep, 
she  could  not  remember  for  a  moment  the 
crushing  blow  which  had  fallen  upon  her. 
At  the  sound  of  her  child's  voice  she  stumbled 
directly  down-stairs.  Amy  Jane  had  escaped 
from  I\Irs.  Mowbray's  care,  and  was  beating 
with  her  little  hands  against  the  door  and 
shaking  it  with  all  her  might.  "  Let  me  in, 
let  me  in,  mummie,"  she  shouted,  and  as 
soon   as  the  latch  was  raised  she  clutched 


tight  hold  of  her  mother's  gown.  "  They're 
a'  so  strange  out  there,  let  me  come  home  to 
you  and  daddy.  Where's  daddy  ?  I  want 
daddy  ! "  she  went  on,  till  poor  Alice's  heart 
ached  with  the  expression  of  her  own  crav- 
ing longing.  Excited  as  the  child  was,  she 
had  hardly  been  able  to  quiet  her  before  the 
neighbours  began  to  pour  in  to  hear  the 
news — to  condole,  and  to  question,  and  to 
remark  and  to  speculate,  till  poor  Alice's 
head  went  round,  and  the  sharp  answers 
rose  to  her  lips,  at  every  turn.  But  with  the 
thought  of  him  not  yet  cold  in  the  grave,  she 
checked  at  least  half  before  they  had  passed 
"  the  fence  of  her  teeth,"  which  was  as  much 
as  could  be  expected  from  so  young  a  convert 
to  meekness. 

At  length  she  was  left  alone  to  make  her 
doleful  little  preparations,  "the  burying  mun 
be  quick,"  as  the  women  all  told  her. 

"The  day  was  cold  and  dark  and  dreary, 
It  rained  and  the  wind  was  never  weary, 
Her  thoughts  still  turned  to  the  crumbling-  past, 
But  the  hopes  of  youth  fell  thick  in  the  blast. 
And  her  life  was  cold  and  dreary," 

she  felt,  as  she  stitched  at  her  black  garments. 

"  Mummie,  when  shall  I  put  on  my  nice 
new  frock,  and  that  little  frillering,"  said 
poor  little  Amy  Jane,  beginning  to  caper  and 
smile,  as  her  mother  tried  on  her  mourning. 

"What  shallye  do  for  to  live  ? "  inquired 
Zilpah,  when  she  looked  in  during  the  course 
of  the  day.  "  Hadn't  ye  best  write  to  yer 
mawther  for  to  goo  to  her.  One's  mawther's 
one's  mawther  a'  the  days  o'  one's  life,  and 
she'd  be  main  glad  for  to  have  thee  agin,  I 
know,  and  the  child  too,  to  live  there." 

"  'Tisn't  one  and  the  same,  goin'  of  a  visit, 
wi'  yer  good  man  counten  the  days  till  ye  get 
back  agin,  and  it's  a'most  a  favour  to  stop  on 
a  bit,  and  now  to  goo  back  like  a  beggar 
what's  got  no  choice  but  Hobson's,"  sighed 
poor  Alice,  with  her  habit  of  edging  her 
thoughts  with  stings  all  round,  doubling  her 
own  burden  of  misery  by  the  way  she  took  it. 

"  Why,  she's  alius  been  a-wantin'  o'  ye  ever 
sin'  you  married,  you  know  she  does  !  and  ye 
shouldna'  think  hard  things  o'  yer  own 
mawther,"  said  Zilpah,  a  little  reproachfully. 

"  Them's  like  the  sharp  things  as  I  used 
for  to  worrit  Syl  wi',  and  as  I  can't  niver, 
niver  tell  him  I'm  sorry  for  now,  not  to  ray 
dyin'  day,"  replied  poor  Alice,  the  tears 
dropping  on  her  black  work. 

"  But  he  knowed  it,  for  a'  that,"  said 
Zilpah,  in  a  more  comforting  tone,  with  her 
slow  smile. 

"  You've  no  call  for  to  say  so,  when  ye 
doesn't  know  whatever  they're  after  thinking, 
as  is  gone  up  there  1 "  cried  Alice  almostfiercely. 
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"  Nay,  it  were  na  up  an)-\vhere  as  S}'!  were 
speakin' ;  'twas  when  1113'  measter  and  him 
was  goin'  up  to  their  work  last  night,  and 
Charley  were  a  bit  chaflin'  him  about  ye  com- 
plaining like  "  (Alice  winced),  "  as  men  will 
<io,  you  know,  and  Syl,  he  says,  says  he, 
'  she's  as  good  a  'ooman  as  breathes,  and  is 
sorry-like  when  she's  said  them  things,  hurtin' 
herself  more  nor  me.'  And  at  the  bottom  o' 
th'  pit  he  picks  up  a  bit  o'  stone,  wi'  a  sorter 
•figgur  on  it,  and  he  says,  kind-like,  '  I'll  tak' 
yon  home  to  my  missus  ;  she's  partial  to  them 
things.'  And  Charley,  he  telled  Tommy 
Cricliton,  what  cum  but  now  for  to  ax  for 
him,  to  look  an'  he  could  set  eyes  on  it,  i'  th' 
pockets  ;  but  him  were  so  blowed  a'  to  bits, 
and  nothink  wasn't  to  be  seen  nowhere." 

Alice's  tears  continued  falling,  but  they 
were  no  longer  so  bitter ;  it  seemed  to  her  as 
if  a  message  had  come  from  her  husband 
beyond  the  grave. 

"  The  parson  he  come  to  Charley  but  now, 
(and  he'd  been  here,  on'y  I  telled  him  how 
bad  you  was,  and  that  I'd  put  to  the  door). 
He's  a  beautiful  man,  he  is,  and  there  he 
read  out  to  him  about  the  Lord  is  my  Shep- 
herd. *  I've  a-knowed  what  'twere  to  pass 
through  the  valley  o'  the  shadow  o'  death, 
and  that  sin'  mornin','  says  my  measter. 
*  And  you  be  grateful  for  His  great  mercy  ? ' 
says  the  other.  'That  be  I,' answers  my  man 
agin.  And  now  I'll  just  tak'  that  bit  o'  a 
black  sleeve  home  wi'  me  for  to  finish,  and 
the  little  mayd  can  fetch  it.  You'll  be  ower 
throng  for  to  get  a'  done  by  Friday  i'  th' 
morn.  Ye  should  ha'  put  out  more  o'  th'  work." 

'•'  I  likes  for  to  do  the  child's  frock.  Them 
gathers  and  things  kips  me  a  bit  fro'  so  much 
thinkin',"  said  Alice,  sadly. 

The  funeral  of  the  two  men  was  followed 
by  a  long  train  to  the  little  steep  churchyard 
under  the  old  grey  tower.  There  was  not 
much  black  to  be  seen  outside,  but  plenty  of 
sympathy   within.      Almost   all    the   miners 


were  there,  in  their  working  clothes,  and  the 
sight  of  the  young  widow  and  the  small  black 
child  by  her  side,  close  to  the  coffin  of  the 
strong  man  smitten  down  in  his  prime,  went 
home  to  the  very  hearts  of  men  whose  fate 
might  be  the  same  any  day. 

"  'Twere  a  very  big  buryin',"  said  Zilpah, 
recounting  the  events  for  her  husband's 
benefit,  as  he  lay  in  bed,  "  and  a  dry  place, 
very  conformable  and  comfortable,  they've  a- 
chose  for  him  i'  th'  sun.  And  the  masters  and 
a'  the  men  has  got  together  a  nice  little  lot  o' 
brass  for  Alice  and  the  little  'un,  so  that  she 
shanna  goo  empty-handed  to  her  mawther's. 
And  she  cried  sore  when  they  brought  it  her, 
and  said  folks  had  been  trimming  kind,  and 
Syl  would  bless  'em,  up  there  where  he  was  a- 
gone  to,  for  what  they'd  a-done  to  her  for 
hissen's  sake.  It  went  very  fiigh  her  heart. 
And  the  cart's  come  for  her  bits  o'  things  but 
now,  and  I  went  down  to  help  see  to  'em, 
and  hoisted  her  upo'  the  tables  and  cheers, 
and  she  went  off  lookin'  very  white  and  bad, 
but  quite  quiet ;  and  the  little  mayd  snuggling 
up  to  her  wi',  '  Mummie,  shanna  we  ha'  a  nice 
ride  ? '  And  a  sore  thing  'tis  for  to  see  that 
home  a-cleanin'  out  for  the  new  folk  as  is  to 
come  in  to-night,  they  says.  Seems  as  tho' 
'twere  on'y  a  bad  dream,  and  him  and  her 
and  the  little  'un  swept  away  like  last 
summer's  leaves.  But  there!  God  A'mighty's 
heart's  big  enow  to  mind  us,  and  He  wonna 
forget  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  we  has 
His  word  for  't.  But  I'm  main  glad  (a' 
the  same)  as  He've  a-seed  fit  for  to  leave 
^/ice  a  bit  longer  wi'  us,  Charley,  and  I  hope 
as  you'll  tak'  warnin',  and  gi'e  up  them  nasty 
pits  and  mining  ways  for  good  and  a'." 

"  Please  God,  I'll  be  back  wi'  'em  a'  down 
there  at  work  afore  New  Year's  Day,  or  come 
mid'  o'  Janawary  at  latest,"  answered  Charle\', 
sturdily.  "  But  I  shall  miss  my  mate,  I  shall, 
a'  the  days  o'  my  life.  He  were  a  good  'un 
as  iver  drew  breath,  he  were  !  " 
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in^ROM  the  first  dawn  of  exact  astronomy 
-•-  there  has  been  a  well-marked  desire  to 
learn  something  of  the  material  constituents 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  gratification  of  this  most  natural 
wish,  after  having  been  entirely  withheld  dur- 
ing long  centuries,  should  now  be  capable  of 
being   satisfied   from    two   entirely  different 


sources.  Many  of  the  bodies  of  the  universe 
are  self-luminous,  and  the  analysis  of  their 
light  by  the  spectroscope  gives  us  not  a  little 
information  regarding  their  material  condi- 
tion. To  this  class  belong  the  sun  and  the 
stars,  as  well  as  comets  and  nebulae.  Others, 
as  the  planets  and  their  moons,  shine  merely 
by  reflecting   the  light    which   shines    upon 
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them,  and  the  information  to  be  gained  of 
these  is  meagre,  being  confined  to  the  effect 
which  may  be  produced  by  the  atmospheres, 
if  any,  which  surround  them.  There  is  a 
third  ck^ss,  however,  which  are  non-luminous, 
and  of  which  the  spectroscope  can  tell  us 
nothing  ;  but  as  they  occasionally  fall  to  the 
earth  our  knowledge  of  them  is  complete, 
though  their  previous  motions  and  history 
■are  enveloped  in  much  doubt. 

That  dark  bodies  exist  and  sometimes  be- 
come conspicuously  brilliant  as  they  fall  to 
the  earth  had  long  been  believed,  and  the 
writings  of  Pliny,  Herodotus,  and  Livy  give 
more  or  less  detailed  accounts  of  falls  of 
stone  that  had  been  witnessed  in  ancient 
times ;  but  so  little  attention  had  been  paid 
to  these  reports  that  as  lately  as  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  we  find  the  popular 
tradition  discredited  by  scientific  men.  We 
are  indebted  to  Chladni  for  first  drawing 
attention  to  the  cogency  of  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  current  belief  that  stones  occa- 
sionally fall  from  the  heavens,  and  for  the 
commencement  0/  the  first  collection  of  speci- 
mens of  bodies  which  were  said  to  have 
reached  the  earth  in  this  manner. 

But  before  it  could  be  admitted  that  mete- 
orites were  astronomical  bodies,  from  whose 
materials  it  would  be  possible  to  infer  some- 
thing of  the  general  structure  of  the  universe, 
it  was  necessary  to  prove  that  they  came  to 
us  from  inter-planetary  or  inter-stellar  space, 
and  w^ere  not  merely  phenomena  of  the  ter- 
restrial atmosphere.  This  important  step 
has  been  effected  only  recently  by  the  labours 
of  Schiaparelli  and  others,  who  have  shown 
that  myriads  of  minute  meteoric  bodies  ac- 
company certain  comets  in  their  wanderings 
through  space,  and  that  the  earth,  when  pass- 
ing through  or  near  the  tracks  of  these  bodies, 
finds  them  extending  to  enormous  distances 
on  either  side  of  the  comet  upon  its  path, 
and  attracts  them  to  itself  It  thus  becomes 
highly  probable  that  all  comets,  and  not 
merely  the  very  few  that  pass  near  the  earth's 
orbit,  are  in  like  manner  accompanied,  and 
that  in  every  direction,  and  far  beyond  the 
realm  of  the  solar  system,  small  bodies  like 
those  which  are  picked  up  on  the  earth's 
surface  are  to  be  met  with.  Whether,  there- 
fore, they  are  simply  visible  for  a  moment  as 
they  pass  through  the  outermost  layers  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere  to  be  entirely  dissipated 
by  the  heat  which  is  evolved  from  the  retarda- 
tion of  their  motion,  or  whether  they  suc- 
ceed in  reaching  the  earth  diminished  in  bulk, 
broken  and  scattered,  but  still  retaining  a 
solid  form  and  but  little  changed  from  that 


in  which  they  have  for  ages,  perhaps,  pursued 
their  own  proper  paths,  they  are  full  of  interest, 
and  capable  of  teaching  us  much  more  than 
was  previously  expected  of  them. 

The  number  of  meteors  which  actually 
fall  to  the  earth,  the  class  with  which  we  are 
at  present  more  particularly  concerned,  is 
very  small  indeed  compared  with  those  whose 
fate  is  more  complete.  Probably  not  one  in 
many  thousands,  or  even  millions,  is  able  to 
penetrate  our  atmosphere,  which  forms  as  it 
were  an  efficient  armour  to  the  earth  against 
the  battery  of  stones  which  is  continually 
being  hurled  at  it.  Nevertheless  scarcely  a 
year  now  passes  without  the  discovery  of  one 
or  more  such  falls  upon  some  portion  of  the 
globe,  and  in  many  of  these  cases  the  fall  is 
actually  witnessed.  Although  these  must  be 
regarded  as  the  giants  among  meteors,  the 
phenomena  connected  with  their  fall  are  not 
starthng.  If  the  occurrence  takes  place  in 
the  daytime  a  cloud  is  seen  to  form  suddenly 
in  the  clear  sky,  and  sometimes  to  traverse  it 
with  considerable  velocity.  After  an  interval 
a  loud  explosion,  or  succession  of  explosions, 
is  frequently  heard,  resembling  thunder  or 
the  continued  discharge  of  hea\y  ordnance, 
and  one  or  more  fragments  of  the  meteor  are 
found  to  have  fallen  in  the  vicinity,  and  to 
have  buried  themselves  to  a  greater  or  less 
depth  in  the  earth,  usually  from  about  one  to 
three  feet.  Should  the  fall  take  place  at 
night  the  phenomena  are  similar  but  more 
impressive.  The  cloud  will  be  seen  to  be 
slightly  luminous,  to  be  formed  of  the  minute 
particles  thrown  off  from  the  meteor  itself  in 
its  flight,  and  to  constitute  the  train  which 
usually  distinguishes  the  more  brilliant  shoot- 
ing stars.  The  meteor  is  visible  as  a  brilliant 
and  highly  incandescent  disk,  \\hich  may  again 
and  again  explode,  throwing  off  considerable 
fragments,  which,  acting  as  independent  me- 
teors, P:iay  be  speedily  dissipated  into  fine 
dust  slowly  filtering  through  the  lower  layers 
of  atmosphere,  or  may  reach  the  earth  almost 
in  the  condition  in  which  they  parted  from 
the  original  body. 

Such,  with  slight  variations  of  detail,  is  the 
account  of  all  observed  falls  of  wdiatever 
kind,  and  the  explanation  of  the  appearances 
is  sufiiciently  simple.  Before  coming  into 
contact  with  our  atmosphere,  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  meteoric  body  is  necessarily  very 
nearly  that  of  space,  which  is  known  to 
be  excessively  cold ;  for  although  the  sun 
would  warm  it,  just  as  the  earth  is  warmed, 
it  would  radiate  freely  in  all  directions  the 
heat  thus  received.  Its  temperature  after 
collision  with  the  atmosphere  would  depend 
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entirely  upon  its  previous  velocity  of  motion, 
and  would  be  very  considerable,  since  we  may 
assume  that  upon  the  average  the  velocity  of 
the  meteor  would  be  exactly  equal  to  that  of 
a  comet  moving  in  a  parabolic  orbit,  or  about 
twenty-seven  miles  per  second.  Its  velocity 
with  reference  to  the  earth  may,  however,  be 
much  greater  than  this,  for  should  it  be 
directed  from  the  point  towards  which  the 
earth  is  travelling  at  the  moment — that  is, 
should  the  earth  and  meteor  meet  each  other 
in  full  career— the  velocity  of  the  former  in 
its  orbit  (ninteen  miles  per  second)  must  be 
added  to  the  already  mentioned  velocity  of 
the  meteor  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  of 
course,  if  the  meteor  is  overtaking  the  earth, 
or  if  it  is  moving  obliquely  to  the  earth's 
path  at  the  moment  of  impact,  the  relative 
velocity  of  the  two  bodies 
will  be  less  than  that  stated 
above.  Now,  when  a  solid 
body  with  a  motion  so  great 
as  this  impinges  upon  even 
a  rarefied  atmosphere,  its 
course  is  so  greatly  im- 
peded that  intense  heat  is 
suddenly  evolved ;  but  it 
would  appear  that  this  is 
principally  exerted  upon 
the  exterior  of  the  body, 
leaving  the  interior  at  nearly 
the  original  temperature ; 
that  is,  during  the  rapid 
flight  it  has  not  time  to 
become  heated  through  the 
entire  mass.  The  unequal 
expansion  which  it  is  thus 
made  to  undergo  is  fully 
sufficient  to  rend  the  mass 
to  pieces,  and  observation 
enables  us  to  verify  this  ex- 
planation to  some  extent,  for  precisely  as  the 
meteor  is  a  bad  or  good  conductor  of  heat  is 
the  destruction  of  it  more  or  less  certain.  Thus, 
with  meteors  which  are  composed  mainly  of 
iron  and  other  metals,  which  are  good  con- 
ductors of  heat,  the  breaking  up  of  the  mass  is 
often  very  incomplete,  and  in  some  cases  no 
explosion  whatever  takes  place ;  while,  with 
tlie  more  usual  stony  meteors,  or  aerolites,  as 
they  are  generally  called,  the  fragments  are 
sometimes  so  very  numerous  that  the  fall 
may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  shower  of  stones. 
We  may  now  see  how  it  is  that  when  found 
soon  after  their  fall  they  are  rarely  incandes- 
cent, although  th§y  are  too  warm  to  handle 
until  some  time  has  elapsed.  The  surface 
of  the  meteor,  whatever  substances  it  may 
consist  of,   invariably   indicates    that  it   has 
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been  subjected  to  a  great  heat  during  its 
flight,  as  it  is  covered  with  a  black,  glassy 
crust,  or  rind,  of  a  thickness  varying  from  -iV 
to  -5-0-  of  an  inch.  It  is  evident,  too,  that 
this  crust  is  formed  principally  during  the 
earlier  part  of  its  career  through  our  atmo- 
sphere, before  the  velocity  of  the  body  has 
been  greatly  checked,  since  fractures  may  be 
occasionally  noticed  which  are  only  imper- 
fectly glazed  over;  that  is,  that  explosions 
sometimes  take  place  when  the  body  has  too 
little  energy  remaining  to  raise 
temperature  required  to  melt  its  surface 

So  far  as  the  stones  hitherto  found  or  seen 
to  fall  have  been  identified  as  true  meteoric 
masses,  they  consist  of  one  or  other  of  three 
distinct  classes,  having  several  peculiarities  in 
common.  These  have  been  distinguished  by 
the  names  Siderites,  Aero- 
lites, and  Siderolites.  A 
Siderite  is  a  mass  of  mete- 
oric iron — a  peculiar  alloy 
of  iron  and  nickel,  with 
slight  traces  of  some  other 
substances  which  is  not 
otherwise  found  in.  any 
sensible  quantity  upon  the 
earth's  surface.  There  is 
usually  a  distinct  radiating 
crystalhzation,  while  in- 
terspersed through  it,  like 
mica  in  granite,  will  be 
found  minute  glittering 
yellow  flakes  of  a  phos- 
phide of  iron  and  nickel, 
called  schreibersite.  This 
substance  is  found  in  very 
small  quantities  in  all 
meteorites,  and  is  quite 
peculiar  to  them.  It  can 
be  formed  artificially  in  the 
laboratory,  but  our  first  knowledge  of  it  was 
obtained  from  the  small  quantities  found  in 
meteors. 

When  the  surface  of  a  meteorite  of  this 
class  is  cut  and  polished,  and  then  acted  upon 
slightly  by  hydrochloric  acid,  certain  charac- 
teristic figures  are  found  to  be  etched  thereon. 
These  are  known  as  Weidmann-statian 
figures,  and  may  be  described  as  crescentic 
patches  arranged  in  definite  order.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  they  result  from  the 
slow  crystallization  of  the  iron  at  a  tempera- 
ture very  near  to  its  melting  point,  and  hence 
they  afford  us  a  slight  clue  to  the  manner  in 
which  meteorites  must  have  originally  been 
formed.  It  has  been  found  possible  to  imitate 
these  figures,  but  they  have  not  yet  been 
artificially  produced  with  complete  fidelity. 
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The  term  Aerolite  is  given  to  the  class  of 
stony  meteorites  which  are  much  more   com- 
mon than  the  preceding.     Though  covered, 
like  the  siderites,  with  a  black  fused  crust, 
the    interior    is    usually    of  a   greyish  white 
colour,   closely   resembling    in    appearance, 
and  by  analysis,  certain  well-known  volcanic 
lavas  ;  but  all  of  them  contain  a  greater  or 
lesser  admixture  of  the  nickel-iron  alloy.    A 
silicate  of  magnesia  and  iron  called  olivine 
is  always  present,  and  a  very  similar  com- 
pound of  the   same  elements,  but   which  is 
insoluble  in  acids,  called  bronzite,  is  likewise 
very  generally  found.     Other  silicates  may 
help  to  make  up  the  entire  mass — for  ex- 
ample,   silicate   of  alumina    or  felspar,  and 
silicate  of  magnesia  and  lime,  or  augite.     It 
is  to  be  remarked  that  all  these  substances 
are    the   products    of  terrestrial   volcanoes, 
and  that  the  analyses  of  some  modern  lavas 
exhibit   a   very   near   approach    to   that    of 
meteorites  of  this  class.     Some  aerolites  are 
found  to  be  porous,  and  present  the  appear- 
ance of  minute  spherules  united  together  by 
a  whitish  cement.     Cavities,  too,  occasion- 
ally exist  containing  hydrogen   or  carbonic 
acid  gas  at  considerably  more  than  the  normal 
atmospheric    pressure :    a    fact    that    points 
scrupulously  to  a  volcanic  origin,  and  which  is 
well  known  to  exist  commonly  in  terrestrial 
lavas. 

The  third  class,  or  Siderolites,  have  a  more 
complicated  and  variable  structure.  They 
usually  contain  all  the  substances  previously 
mentioned  in  greater  or  less  proportion,  and 
in  addition  one  or  more  of  a  variety  of  sub- 
stances not  to  be  found  in  siderites  or  aero- 
lites. Among  these  may  be  mentioned  mag- 
netic pyrites,  chrome  iron,  one  or  more  hydro- 
carbons, and  quite  recently  chromium  mono- 
sulphide  has  been  added  to  the  Hst,  having 
been  detected  in  some  siderolites  found  in 
iNIexico. 

The  constant  presence  of  the  nickel-iron 
alloy,  its  precise  agreement  in  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  several  metals  of  which  it 
consists,  and  the  invariable  presence  in  minute 
quantity  of  the  phosphide  in  meteorites  of 
whatever  class,  afford  a  strong  argument  that, 
whatever  the  origin  of  them  may  be,  it  must 
be  identical  in  each  case.  We  can  hardly  con- 
ceive, for  example,  that  meteoric  masses  torn 
from  the  interiors  of  different  planets  would 
show  so  exactly  the  same  relative  amounts  of 
iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt. 

In  all  we  have  twenty-two  terrestrial 
elements  identified  as  existing  in  meteo- 
rites, of  which  the  principal  are  iron,  nickel, 
magnesium,  oxygen,  sulphur,  calcium,  sodium, 


aluminum,  and  silicon,  the  remaining  thirteen 
elements  being  found  only  in  very  small 
quantities.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however, 
that  iron,  which  is  so  seldom  found  in  a 
native  or  uncombined  state  upon  our  own 
globe,  should  be  as  invariably  found  in  this 
condition  in  these  bodies.  It  is  also  a 
matter  of  some  surprise  that  there  is  no 
undoubted  instance  of  a  meteorite  having 
been  found  amid  the  older  geological  forma- 
tions. Since  we  cannot  suppose  that  their 
fall  to  the  earth  is  something  comparatively 
new  in  its  history,  we  must  conclude  that 
they  have  undergone  considerable  chemical 
change  since  their  descent,  and  possibly  that 
the  universal  presence  of  iron  oxide  in  all  our 
rocks  is  due  to  the  rain  of  meteors  and  mete- 
oric dust,  which  must  have  continued  through- 
out its  whole  history.  The  extent  to  which  this 
rain  of  metallic  particles  reaches  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  if  a  glass  plate  a 
foot  square  be  covered  with  glycerine  and  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere  for  a  short  time,  it 
is  usually  possible  to  detect  by  means  of  the 
magnet  two  or  three  irregularly  shaped  par- 
ticles of  iron  that  have  been  entrapped  by  its 
means.  In  the  same  way  it  may  be  detected 
in  arctic  or  alpine  snow,  but  in  such  small 
quantities  that  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to 
determine  whether  the  particles  found  contain 
the  proportion  of  nickel  that  belongs  to  mete- 
oric iron  proper. 

The  origin  of  meteorites  is  unhappily  en- 
veloped in  the  greatest  mystery.  We  have 
already  pointed  out  the  close  agreement  in 
their  structure  to  volcanic  rocks,  and  the  pecu- 
liarity which  they  show  in  common  with  terres- 
trial volcanic  products,  of  having  cavities  con- 
taining hydrogen  at  more  than  normal  pres- 
sure. Nor  are  these  the  only  facts  that  tend 
to  show  the  close  afffnity  of  these  apparently 
dissimilar  substances.  Both  nickel-iron  and 
its  phosphide  (schreibersite)  may  be  arti- 
ficially formed  by  imitating  as  nearly  as  we 
can  the  conditions  which  exist  within  a 
volcano.  Thus,  when  hydrogen  acts  upon 
the  chlorides  of  iron  and  nickel  at  a  red 
heat  a  crystalline  alloy  of  these  metals  is 
formed,  which,  when  attacked  by  acids,  re- 
produces etchings  resembling  the  Weidmann- 
statian  figures ;  and  it  is  highly  significant  as 
proving  meteoric  iron  to  have  been  actually 
formed  by  this  process,  that  iron  chloride  in 
small  quantities  has  been  found  unaltered 
in  some  meteoric  masses.  In  like  manner 
artificial  schreibersite  is  formed  by  smelting 
at  a  great  heat  the  oxides  of  iron  and  nickel 
together  with  phosphate  of  soda.  All  these 
facts   clearly  indicate  that  these  alloys,  as 
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well  as  the  silicates,  must  have  been  formed 
at  a  very  high  temperature,  such  as  exists 
only  in  the  interior  of  the  larger  planets 
or  in  the  sun.  Very  small  quantities  of 
nickel-iron  have  also  been  found  in  basalt, 
which  has  certainly  been  subjected  to  a  great 
heat  within  our  own  globe,  and  we  may  there- 
fore consider  that  the  mass  of  evidence  in 
favour  of  a  volcanic  origin  to  be  overwhelm- 
ing and  beyond  dispute. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  ask  from 
which  of  the  larger  bodies  of  the  solar 
system  have  meteorites  been  torn?  we  meet 
with  much  greater  difficulties,  and  each 
of  them  in  turn  has  been  named  as  most 
likely  to  have  produced  them.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  immense  numbers  of  them  that 
accompany  many,  and  perhaps  all,  comets 
in  their  journeyings  through  space,  we  might 
look  with  favour  upon  the  hypothesis  which 
attributes  their  origin  to  the  now  extinct 
volcanoes  of  the  moon  ;  or,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  frequency  with  which  they  fall  to  the 
earth— itself  such  a  minute  point  in  space — 
it  might  be  possible  to  look  to  Jupiter  or 
Saturn,  the  largest  of  the  planets,  and  whose 
interior  is  supposed  to  be  much  less  reduced 
in  temperature  than  that  of  our  earth,  for 
their  parentage.  There  are  two  bodies 
whose  claims,  however,  merit  more  careful 
consideration,  viz.,  the  earth  and  the  sun. 

Since  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  trace  to 
a  particular  cometic  stream  any  of  the  me- 
teoric masses  that  have  come  to  our  hands,  it 
is  possible,  though  perhaps  scarcely  logical, 
to  divide  luminous  meteors  into  two  classes — 
those  which  form  the  trains  of  comets,  whose 
mass,  individually,  would  appear  to  be  very 
small,  so  that  when  passing  through  our 
atmosphere  they  are  entirely  destroyed,  and 
whose  structure  we  are  thus  left  in  almost 
entire  ignorance  of;  and  the  more  irregular, 
brilliant,  and  considerable  bodies  which  would 
seem  to  be  independentof  comets,  and  which 
are  able  to  penetrate  the  atmosphere  without 
becoming  disintegrated.  For  this  sporadic 
class  a  hypothesis  has  been  formed  which 
sufficiently  explains  all  known  facts,  and 
which  has  been  earnestly  advocated  by  Dr. 
Ball  and  other  able  astronomers,  upon  the 
basis  that  the  interior  of  the  earth  itself  was 
originally  the  place  of  their  formation,  and 
that  terrestrial  volcanoes  were  the  means 
by  which  they  were  ejected  into  space.  It  is 
feasible  to  suppose  that  at  a  remote  period  of 
the  earth's  history,  when  the  crust  of  the 
globe  was  but  newly  formed,  the  volcanic 
lorces,  pent  up  during  the  process  of  cooling, 
would  be  much  more  powerful  and  effective 


than  now,  and  sufficient  to  detach  masses  of 
rock,  &c.,  with  velocities  such  that  they  could 
not  immediately  return  to  the  earth,  but 
would  pursue  independent  orbits  round  the- 
sun.  The  velocity  which  would  be  required 
thus  to  overcome  the  force  of  gravity  would 
be  about  six  miles  per  second,  and  meteorites 
so  projected  from  the  earth  would  describe 
every  variety  of  orbit,  but  would  possess  one 
important  peculiarity  in  common.  Once  ia 
each  revolution  round  the  sun  they  would 
pass  through  the  point  whence  they  had  been 
started  on  their  independent  career,  and  their 
subsequent  fall  to  the  earth  would  depend 
solely  upon  return  of  the  earth  to  the  same- 
position  at  the  exact  time  that  they  arrived 
there  themselves.  Owing  to  a  want  of  com- 
mensurability  in  the  periods  of  the  earth  and 
of  many  of  these  wandering  meteors,  to  the 
variation  in  the  position  of  the  earth's  orbit 
from  the  attraction  of  neighbouring  planets, 
and  from  other  causes,  it  would  be  possible 
for  them  to  evade  such  a  catastrophe  for  a 
long  time — for  many  ages  ;  but  eventually  all 
of  them  would,  at  one  time  or  another,  come 
within  the  sphere  of  the  earth's  attraction, 
and  would  fall  upon  its  surface  as  luminous 
meteors. 

This  supposition  involves  the  least  exten- 
sive view  of  meteoric  phenomena.  It  is  as 
ingenious  and  attractive  as  it  is  simple,  but 
it  is  open  to  two  objections.  In  the  first 
place  it  offers  no  explanation  of  the  cometic 
group  of  meteors,  which,  in  consequence  of 
their  exceeding  numbers,  are  collectively  the 
more  important  branch  of  the  subject ;  and, 
secondly,  if  we  accept  the  terrestrial  theory 
of  their  origin,  it  is  clear  that  immense  quan- 
tities of  volcanic  matter  would  be  expelled 
from  the  interior  of  the  earth  with  less  than 
the  velocity  required  to  hurl  it  into  space, 
and,  falling  to  the  earth  immediately,  would 
cause  extensive  deposits  of  the  very  alloy 
which  it  is  so  hopeless  to  look  for  in  any 
sensible  quantity  upon  our  globe. 

We  are,  therefore,  led  to  regard  with  more 
favour  the  supposition  that  the  sun  is  the  seat 
of  manufacture  of  these  bodies.  We  are  aware 
that  both  iron  and  nickel  exist  in  large  quan- 
tities in  a  state  of  vapour  within  that  envelope 
of  the  sun  exterior  to  the  photosphere  whicli 
is  known  as  the  reversing  layer,  and  which 
gives  rise  to  the  well-known  dark  lines  of 
the  solar  spectrum.  This  fact  becomes  still 
more  significant  when  it  is  carried  somewhat 
further,  so  as  to  include  the  other  elements 
now  known  to  exist  upon  the  solar  surface. 
Thus,  of  the  eighteen  terrestrial  elements 
which  have  been  certainly  identified  by  the 
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spectroscope  as  belonging  to  one  or  other  of 
the  solar  envelopes,  no  less  than  fourteen 
have  been  detected  in  meteoric  specimens, 
while  the  remaining  four  elements  are  far 
from  being  conspicuous  components  of  the 
solar  spectrum.  It  would,  certainly,  be  ex- 
traordinary if  such  an  element  as  titanium, 
which  exists  alike  upon  the  sun  and  in  me- 
teorites, and  is  so  very  rare  upon  the  earth, 
should  not  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of 
community  of  origin.  On  the  other  hand, 
seven  elements  which  are  found  in  meteoric 
masses  find  no  place  upon  the  sun,  so  far  as 
our  present  knowledge  goes.  Of  these,  five 
are  non-metallic  elements,  and  all-important 
constituents  of  aerolites ;  but  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  it  is  far  from  certain  that 
they  may  not  exist  there.  It  is  singular  that 
up  to  the  present  no  metalloid  has  been 
detected  in  the  sun  ;  and  this  remarkable  fact 
has  already  received  a  hypothetical  explana- 
tion which  is  generally  accepted.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  excessively  high  temperature 
that  prevails  upon  the  sun  does  not  permit 
these  substances  to  exist  in  the  forms  with 
vk'hich  we  are  familiar  upon  the  earth,  and 
that,  consequently,  their  effect  upon  the  solar 
spectrum  is  different  from  that  which  we  are 
led  to  expect. 

It  is  beyond  doubt  that  eruptive  forces 
capable  of  detaching  fragments  and  throwing 
them  to  enormous  distances  have  long  since 
been  recognised  as  resident  within  the  solar 
orb;  and  that  portions  thus  separated  may 
receive  sufficient  impetus  to  escape  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  sun's  predominant  attraction 
to  that  of  the  earth,  or  other  planets,  does 


not  seem  improbable.  Since  it  is  only  the 
sporadic  meteors  for  which  this  explanation 
is  necessary — a  numerically  small  and  even- 
insignificant  class,  yet  from  the  fact  that  they 
actually  fall  upon  our  earth  deserving  of  care- 
ful study — it  may  perhaps  be  thought  satisfac- 
tory. It  must  be  mentioned  that  this  theory 
is  not  yet  generally  accepted  by  scientists, 
but  that  those  who  are  of  opinion  that  the 
sun  is  the  primary  source  of  meteorites  have 
been  able  to  establish  their  belief  on  other 
grounds.  As  there  is  no  direction  in  space 
to  which  comets  do  not  penetrate,  so  there 
can  be  none  where  meteors  may  not  be  found, 
or  possibly  collected  by  these  wandering 
bodies  ;  and  if  we  can  accept  the  hypothesis 
that  our  own  sun  is  capable  of  detaching 
these  fragments,  so,  too,  may  each  of  the  other 
suns  (or  stars)  by  which  we  are  on  every  side^ 
though  at  enormous  distances,  surrounded. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  all  our  re- 
cently acquired  knowledge  tends  to  show  a. 
similarity  of  material  in  the  visible  universe^ 
just  as  there  has  long  since  been  recognised 
a  unity  of  design ;  and  that  although  there 
still  remain  many  links  that  are  wanting  to- 
the  complete  explanation  of  the  working  of 
the  solar  system,  we  are  not  discouraged  bv 
the  presence  of  apparently  contradictory 
facts,  which  refuse  to  fit  into  any  conceivable 
theory,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  seems 
to  be  a  hope  that  by  pushing  our  inquiries, 
somewhat  further  the  exact  position  of  each 
class  of  bodies  in  the  universe  may  be  deter- 
mined with  reference  to  the  others,  and  theii' 
inter-dependence  understood. 

JOHN   J.    PLUMMER. 
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MILES   STANDISH.      JOHN   MASON. 


'T^HE  Rev.  Thomas  Prince,  a  diligent 
-*-  chronicler  of  New  England's  early  his- 
tory, considered  it  a  special  favour  of  Divine 
Providence  that  there  should  have  been  two 
such  Puritan  settlers  as  Miles  Standish  and 
John  Mason  ;  "  two  brave  Englishmen  bred 
to  arms  in  the  Dutch  Netherlands,  gentlemen 
of  tried  valour,  military  skill  and  conduct, 
great  activity,  and  warm  zeal  for  that  noble 
cause  of  pure  scriptural  religion  and  religious 
liberty,  which  were  the  chief  design  and 
interest  of  the  Fathers  of  New  Plymouth 
and  Connecticut." 

Facts  are  lacking  about  the  early  years  of 
Standish.      The   date   of    his   birth   is   not 


known.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  native  of  Lancashire,  and  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  wealthy  and  powerful  Stand- 
ish family,  which  had  been  in  existence 
there  since  the  Conquest.  John  Standisli 
was  knighted  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II., 
for  the  aid  which  he  gave  to  William 
Walworth,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  in  sup- 
pressing the  rising  headed  by  Wat  Tyler. 
Dr.  Henry  Standish,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
helped  Queen  Catherine  to  defend  herself 
against  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  pro- 
moted by  Henry  VIII.  One  of  ihe  bitterest 
writers  against  the  Reformation  was  John 
Standish,    Canon    of    Worcester.      Thomas 
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Standish,  a  Cavalier  captain,  fell  near  Man- 
chester fighting  for  King  Charles.  Robert 
Standish  was  a  member  of  the  Parliament 
summoned  by  Cromwell,  ^>"°'^^54;  while 
Ralph  Standish,  being  tak6?/J  prisoner  at 
Preston  when  in  the  service  of  the  Pre- 
tender, though  tried  and  sentenced  to  death 
for  high  treason,  in  17 16,  was  suffered  to 
leave  Newgate  and  return  home  in  i7?7. 
To  a  younger  branch  of  this  family  Miles 
Standish  belonged.  He  was  heir  to  a  large 
estate,  of  which,  for  some  unexplained  reason, 
he  was  unable  to  obtain  possession,  and  he 
resorted  to  the  profession  of  arms  in  order 
to  earn  a  living.  He  formed  one  of  the 
force  commanded  by  Leicester,  which  Eliza- 
beth sent  to  assist  the  Dutch  against  the 
Spaniards ;  on  the  twelve  years'  truce  being 
concluded  between  the  combatants,  he  settled 
at  Leyden.  There  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  English  Nonconformists,  who 
were  under  the  spiritual  guidance  of  the 
Rev.  John  Robinson.  Though  he  did  not 
become  a  member  of  this  Church,  yet  he 
was  so  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  aims  of 
its  members  that,  when  they  resolved  to 
migrate  from  Holland  to  America,  he  accom- 
panied them,  and  thus  he  achieved  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  one  of  the  Pilgrims  who 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  Mayfloiver. 

Four  days  after  the  Mayflower  anchored  off 
Cape  Cod,  a  party  of  sixteen  went  on  shore 
to  explore  the  land,  under  the  leadership  of 
Captain  Standish.  Three  members  of  the 
party — William  Bradford,  Stephen  Hopkins, 
and  Edward  Tilley — were  commissioned  to 
afford  him  "  counsel  and  advice."  Each  man 
was  armed  with  a  musket  and  sword,  and  was 
protected  by  a  corselet.  They  saw  no  other 
enemy  than  six  Indians  and  a  dog,  who  fled 
at  their  approach.  During  the  two  days  that 
they  were  absent,  they  discovered  an  Indian 
granary  stored  with  corn,  of  which  they  took 
away  as  much  as  they  could  carry ;  thus, 
as  Bradford  phrases  it,  "  they  resembled  the 
men  from  Escheol,  in  carrying  to  their 
brethren  the  fruits  of  the  land,  of  which,  and 
their  return,  they  were  marvellously  glad, 
and  their  hearts  encouraged." 

During  a  second  expedition  they  had  a 
combat  with  the  Indians.  It  is  not  strange  that 
the  latter  should  have  resented  the  doings  of 
strangers  who  went  about  ransacking  graves, 
emptying  granaries,  and  removing  whatever 
pleased  their  fancy  from  the  Indian  dwellings. 
Had  it  not  been  for  Standish's  presence  of  mind 
tJie  party  might  have  suffered  severely.  The 
Indians  attacked  them  when  no  man  was  ready 
to  meet  their  onslaught.     However,  Standish 


opportunely  discharged  a  musket,  which 
frightened  the  enemy,  and  then  he  cautioned 
his  men  to  reserve  their  fire  till  they  could 
take  aim  and  do  some  execution.  As  the 
result  of  this  exploration,  the  site  of  Ply- 
mouth was  determined  upon. 

Going  forth  on  an  other  occasion  with  a  small 
party  to  reconnoitre  the  ground  where  smoke 
ascended,  no  trace  of  Indians  was  detected, 
though  many  uninhabited  dwellings  were 
found.  On  their  return  the  party  shot  an 
eagle  which,  being  cooked  and  eaten,  was 
pronounced  "  excellent  meat,  hardly  to  be 
discerned  from  mutton." 

One  of  the  first  cares  of  the  pilgrims,  after 
selecting  a  spot  for  their  town,  was  to  place 
their  ordnance  in  position,  and  to  elect  Miles 
Standish  their  commander  in  military  affairs. 
The  earliest  duty  which  fell  to  his  lot  was 
that  of  helping  his  brethren  in  the  pestilence 
which  broke  out  among  them  shortly  after 
they  landed.  In  the  course  of  three  months 
one-half  of  the  Pilgrims  died.  Rose,  tlie 
wife  of  Standish,  was  the  first  to  succumb. 
When  the  epidemic  was  at  its  height  only 
seven  persons  were  in  good  health  and  able 
to  nurse  the  rest.  Bradford,  who  was  one 
of  the  sufferers,  bears  willing  and  emphatic 
testimony  to  the  devotion  of  the  healthy 
towards  their  ailing  brethren,  adding  that 
"  two  of  these  seven  were  Mr.  William 
Brewster,  their  reverend  elder,  and  IMiles 
Standish,  their  captain  and  military  com- 
mander, unto  whom  myself  and  many  others 
were  much  beholden  in  our  low  and  sick 
condition." 

The  treaties  made  with  the  Indians  were 
observed  the  more  scrupulously  by  them  be- 
cause they  had  acquired  a  dread  of  Standish's 
military  prowess.  Corbitant,  a  petty  Sachem, 
was  cowed  into  submitting  to  a  demand,  me- 
nacingly preferred  by  the  Plymouth  Captain, 
to  the  effect  that  he  should  renounce  an 
intended  alliance  with  the  Narragansetts 
against  the  English.  Standish  headed  an 
expedition  against  the  Indians  who  had 
conspired  to  attack  first,  a  small  colony  on 
Massachusetts  Bay,  established  by  Mr.  Wes- 
ton, and  then  the  colony  of  New  Plymouth. 
Wituwamat,  one  of  the  Indians  engaged  in 
the  conspiracy,  is  described  by  Edward 
Winslow  as  "  a  notable  insulting  villain,  one 
who  had  formerly  imbrued  his  hands  in  the 
blood  of  English  and  French,  and  had  often 
boasted  of  his  own  valour,  and  derided  their 
weakness,  especially  because,  as  he  said, 
they  died  crying,  making  sour  faces,  more 
like  children  than  men."  Another,  named 
Pecksuot,  who  was  of  greater  stature  than 
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Standish,  insultingly  told  the  latter  that 
"though  he  were  a  great  captain,  yet  he  was 
but  a  little  man,"  and  boasted  of  his  own 
strength  and  courage.  These  men,  and  two 
others,  being  in  a  room  with  Standish  and  a 
few  of  his  men,  Standish  snatched  a  knife  from 
Pecksuot  and  stabbed  him  to  death,  wijile 
his  men  dispatched  Wituwamat  and  the 
other  man  ;  the  fourth,  a  youth  of  seventeen, 
being  reserved  for  death  by  hanging.  While 
this  tragedy  was  in  progress,  Hobbamock, 
their  Indian  guide,  looked  on,  intently  observ- 
ing how  the  English  demeaned  themselves. 
When  his  countrymen  were  killed,  he  smiled 
and  said  to  Standish,  "Yesterday  Pecksuot, 
bragging  of  his  own  strength  and  stature, 
said,  though  you  were  a  great  captain,  yet 
you  were  but  a  little  man ;  but  to-day  I  see 
you  are  big  enough  to  lay  him  on  the 
ground."  Three  other  Indians  were  killed, 
and  Standish  returned  home  to  Plymouth  in 
triumph,  bearing  the  head  of  Wituwamat, 
which  was  exposed  above  the  Fort.  This 
feat  increased  the  terror  of  Standish's  name 
among  the  Indians,  and  it  had  the  eflect  of 
rendering  them  chary  of  attacking  the  White 
settlers.  The  Rev.  John  Robinson,  writing 
from  Leyden  after  hearing  of  the  exploit,  thus 
expresses  the  feeling  of  most  persons  now : 
"  Concerning  the  killing  of  these  poor 
Indians,  of  which  we  heard  at  first  by  report, 
and  since  by  more  certain  relation — oh,  how 
happy  a  thing  had  it  been,  if  you  had  con- 
verted some  before  you  had  killed  any ! 
besides,  where  blood  has  once  begun  to  be 
shed,  it  is  seldom  stanched  of  a  long  time 
after.  IMethinks  one  or  two  principals  should 
have  been  full  enough,  according  to  that  ap- 
proved rule,  '  the  punishment  to  a  few  and 
the  fear  to  many.' " 

In  1625  Standish  was  dispatched  to  Eng- 
land, with  authority  to  act  as  agent  and  to 
buy  stores  for  the  colony.  He  arrived  in 
London  at  a  time  when  business  was  almost 
suspended  on  account  of  the  plague,  which 
carried  off  upwards  of  thirty-five  thousand  per- 
sons within  twelve  months.  In  consequence 
of  the  plague  Charles  I.  was  neither  able  to 
make  a  public  entry  into  London  with  his 
bride,  nor  to  go  in  procession  from  the  Tower 
to  Whitehall  at  his  coronation.  Owing  to 
the  same  cause  Parliament  was  summoned 
to  meet  at  Oxford,  instead  of  Westminster. 
To  raise  the  sum  of;^i5o,  in  order  to  make  his 
purchases,  Standish  had  to  pay  the  exorbitant 
rate  of  50  per  cent,  interest.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  time  were  trying  enough  ;  but 
he  was  not  considered  a  good  man  of  busi- 
ness by  the  settlers  at    Plymouth,  and  the 
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wonder  is  that,  knowing  his  incapacity,  they 
employed  him  as  their  agent. 

A  moi  '  ;enial  task  was  the  expedition 
which  he  .ded  in  1628  against  Thomas 
Morton  at  Merry  Mount.  Morton  had  given 
the  Pilgrims  of  New  Plymouth  great  concern. 
He  is  depicted  by  Bradford  in  very  dark 
colours.  In  his  "  New  English  Canaan"  he 
paints  himself  in  more  pleasing  hues.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  his  alleged  crimes 
have  not  been  exaggerated,  even  without 
unreservedly  accepting  his  own  account  of 
himself.  Morton  was  one  of  a  party  which 
Captain  WoUaston  led  to  Massachusetts  Bay 
in  1625,  with  the  design  of  forming  a  settlement 
there.  After  a  few  months'  trial  Wollaston 
departed  for  Virginia,  taking  the  majority  of 
his  servants  with  him.  He  appointed  Filcher 
to  act  as  lieutenant  during  his  absence.  He 
sent  for  the  remainder  of  his  servants;  where- 
upon Morton  proposed  that  they  should 
remain,  should  depose  Filcher,  trade  on 
their  own  account,  and  live  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  him.  It  is  not  strange  that 
these  denizens  of  Massachusetts  should  have 
preferred  the  part  of  freemen  to  that  of 
bondslaves.  They  traded  with  the  Indians, 
and  prospered.  It  is  alleged  that  they  sold 
guns  and  ammunition  to  the  Indians,  and 
taught  them  the  use  of  both — this  being  a 
violation  of  the  proclamation  of  James  I. 
dated  the  6th  of  November,  1622,  "pro- 
hibiting interloping  and  disorderly  trading 
in  New  England  in  America."  Morton  and 
his  party  were  also  guilty  of  the  offence  of 
making  open  profession  of  adherence  to  the 
Church  of  England.  They  set  up  a  May- 
pole, and  drank  and  sang  and  danced  round 
it.  In  Bradford's  narrative  of  the  doings  of 
Morton,  his  own  licentiousness  and  that  of 
his  band  is  specially  enlarged  upon,  the 
accusation  being  made  that  they  consumed 
wine  and  spirits  to  the  value  of  p^io  in  a 
single  morning.  This  must  be  as  great  an 
exaggeration  as  the  statement  that  "  Morton 
became  Lord  of  Misrule,  and  maintained  (as 
I  it  were)  a  school  of  Atheism." 

Morton's  offence  of  selling  guns  aiid  gun- 
powder to  the  Indians  was  one  which  could 
not  be  overlooked  or  pardoned.  The  several 
plantations  requested  that  of  New  Plymouth 
to  act  on  their  behalf  for  the  suppression  of 
"  Morton  and  his  consorts,  before  they  grew 
to  furtlier  head  and  strength,"  agreeing  to  pay 
their  proportion  of  the  cost.  Accordingly 
he  was  twice  summoned,  in  1628,  to  desist 
from  disregarding  the  royal  proclamation, 
and  twice  he  returned  disdainful  answers, 
ailegmg  that  the  proclamation  was  not  law. 
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and  that  it  did  not  impose  any  penalty. 
The  men  of  Plymouth  replied  that  the  penalty 
was  "more  than  he  could  bear — his  Majesty's 
displeasure."  He  retorted  that  "King  James 
was  dead,  and  his  displeasure  with  him." 
He  might  have  said  that  the  colony  of  New 
Plymouth  had  no  right  to  enforce  the  pro- 
clamation, seeing  that  the  Council  for  New 
England  was  expressly  empowered,  not  only 
to  inform  the  offenders  that  they  had  incurred 
the  King's  high  indignation,  but  also  to 
inflict  upon  them  the  penalties  of  confisca- 
tion and  forfeiture.  In  addition  to  returning 
insolent  replies,  Morton  warned  the  Ply- 
mouth people  against  molesting  him.  Hence, 
as  Bradford  writes,  there  was  no  help  for  it 
but  to  resort  to  force,  because  "  now  to  give 
over  would  make  him  far  more  haughty  and 
insolent."  Standish  was  directed  to  capture 
Morton. 

Taking  nine  armed  men  vnth.  him,  Standish 
proceeded  to  Merry  Mount  and  summoned 
Morton  to  surrender.  The  accounts  of  what 
followed  are  conflicting  and  in  part  contra- 
dictory. According  to  Morton  he  capitu- 
lated to  Captain  Shrimp,  as  he  sneeringly 
styles  Standish,  in  order  to  prevent  the  effu- 
sion of  blood,  and  upon  issuing  from  his 
house,  he  was  attacked  and  severely  beaten 
by  Standish  and  his  men,  Bradford's  ac- 
count, which  was  doubtless  taken  from  an 
eye-witness,  is  to  the  effect  that  Morton  and 
his  followers,  having  barricaded  the  house 
with  the  intent  of  making  a  desperate  resis- 
tance, indulged  so  freely  in  strong  drink  as  to 
become  unfitted  for  using  their  weapons. 
IMorton  is  said  to  have  tried  to  shoot  Stan- 
dish, but  was  disarmed  by  the  latter  before 
he  could  discharge  his  gun,  which  was  found 
to  be  half  filled  with  powder  and  shot ;  it 
is  added,  "  neither  was  there  any  hurt  done 
to  any  of  either  side,  save  that  one  was  so 
drunk  that  he  ran  his  own  nose  upon  the 
point  of  a  sword  that  one  held  before  him 
as  he  entered  the  house  ;  but  he  lost  but 
a  little  of  his  hot  blood."  Subsequently, 
'Governor  Endecott  marched  from  Salem,  cut 
down  the  Maypole,  rebuked  the  dwellers  at 
Merry  Mount  for  their  profaneness,  and 
significantly  "admonished  them  to  look  there 
should  be  better  walking,"  The  revels  were 
never  resumed  at  Merry  Mount. 

Though  Standish  was  a  very  old  man 
when  he  died  in  1656,  yet  he  did  not  engage 
in  any  military  exploits  after  the  capture  of 
Morton.  Had  New  Plymouth  taken  part  in 
the  Pequot  war,  he  would  have  be«n  in  com- 
mand of  its  force.  As  it  Avas,  his  only 
public  service  during  the  later  years  of  his 


life  was  to  act  as  magistrate.  He  married 
again  within  two  years  after  the  loss  of  his 
first  wife ;  all  that  is  known  of  the  second 
wife  is  that  her  Christian  narae  was  Barbara. 
The  story  upon  which  Mr.  Longfellow  has 
founded  his  poem  on  "  The  Courtship  of 
Miles  Standish"  has  not  been  authenticated. 
It  is  to  the  effect  that,  desiring  to  marry  Pris- 
cilla  Mullins,  a  Puritan  beauty,  after  the  death 
of  his  first  wife,  he  employed  his  friend,  John 
Alden,  to  propose  to  the  lady  for  him,  where- 
upon Priscilla  intimated  her  preference  by 
saying,  "  Prythee,  John,  why  do  you  not 
speak  for  yourself?"  John  was  not  slow  to 
take  the  welcome  hint,  and  the  pair  became 
husband  and  wife.  Their  daughter  Sarah  was 
married  to  Alexander,  the  second  son  of 
Standish. 

Though  Standish  was  not  pre-eminent 
among  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  for  religious  zeal, 
yet  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  them  for  the 
efliicient  service  which  he  had  rendered  as  a 
soldier.  In  appearance  he  was  not  imposing, 
being  very  short  in  stature.  He  had  the  defect 
of  being  too  choleric.  He  was  far  more  dis- 
posed to  deliver  a  blow  than  to  turn  his  cheek  to 
the  smiter.  His  small  body  contained  avaliant 
soul,  and  his  physical  power  was  so  great  that 
bigger  men  found  in  him  not  only  a  bold  but 
a  formidable  adversary.  His  contemporaries, 
who  were  best  acquainted  with  his  faults, 
were  disposed  to  extenuate  them  and  to  con- 
template and  magnify  his  virtues.  Posterity 
should  not  be  less  charitable,  nor  hesitate 
to  class  Miles  Standish  among  the  most  no- 
table and  worthy  of  the  early  New  Englanders. 

Captain  John  Mason,  who  was  born  in 
1600,  had  seen  military  service  in  the  Nether- 
lands under  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  before  emi- 
grating to  Massachusetts.  He  made  so 
favourable  and  lasting  an  impression  upon 
his  commander  that,  when  the  latter  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Parhamentary  army  in  Eng- 
land, he  sent  for  Mason  to  rejoin  him. 
Mason  preferred  remaining  in  New  England, 
where  he  had  landed  in  1632.  He  settled 
in  Dorchester,  which  he  represented  for  two 
years  as  deputy  in  the  General  Court.  In 
1635  he  migrated  to  the  colony  of  Connecti- 
cut, then  in  course  of  formation  under  the 
auspices  of  the  younger  Winthrop,  and  he 
helped  to  found  the  town  of  Windsor.  His 
special  service  was  to  command  the  force 
formed  by  the  several  colonies  to  attack  the 
Pequot  tribe  of  Indians. 

Three  tribes  of  Indians  were  powerful  and 
bitter  rivals  when  the  Puritans  took  up  their 
abodes  on  the  North  American  continent. 
These  were  the  Narragansetts,  Pequots,  and 
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Mohegans,  The  first  two  hated  the  English 
settlers  even  more  than  any  neiglibouring  tribe, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  Roger  Williams,  the 
Narragansetts  would  have  accepted  the  prof- 
fered alliance  of  the  Pequots  for  the  purpose 
of  exterminating  the  white  men.  The  Pe- 
quots tortured  and  murdered  many  settlers 
between  the  years  1634  and  1637.  In  1634 
they  killed  Captain  Stone  and  his  seven 
companions  ;  in  1635  they  killed  Captain 
Oldham  and  two  persons  who  had  been  cast 
on  shore  ;  in  1636  they  killed  six  settlers  and 
subjected  seven  more  to  torture  till  they 
died;  in  1637  they  killed  nine  settlers  and 
carried  two  young  women  into  captivity. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Sassacus,  a  skilful 
and  merciless  chief,  the  Pequots  were  a 
terror  to  white  men  and  Indians  of  other 
tribes.  The  Narragansetts  were  not  disin- 
clined to  see  the  Pequots'  power  broken, 
thinking  that  they  would  exercise  supremacy 
in  turn.  The  Mohegans  were  friendly  to  the 
settlers,  and  disposed  to  side  with  them ;  this 
being  due  to  the  friendship  which  prevailed 
between  their  sachem,  Uncas,  and  Captain 
Mason. 

An  attempt  had  been  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts  in  1636  to  bring  the 
Pequots  to  terms.  An  expedition  of  ninety 
men,  under  the  command  of  Endecott, 
marched  into  their  territory,  and  delivered 
an  ultimatum  to  the  eftect  that,  unless  the 
murderers  of  Stone,  Norton,  and  their  com- 
pany were  given  up,  war  would  ensue. 
The  result  being  a  refusal,  hostilities  began. 
The  Pequots  having  fled  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  pursuers,  Endecott  retraced  his  steps 
after  burning  a  few  wigwams  and  slaying  one 
Indian.  Better  success  attended  the  nego- 
tiations between  the  authorities  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Canonicus,  the  Chief  of  the  Nar- 
ragansetts. The  latter  had  five  thousand 
fighting  men,  so  their  enmity  was  as  much  to 
be  feared  as  their  alliance  was  to  be  desired. 
The  Narragansetts  promised  not  to  help  the 
Pequots,  and  to  assist  the  English  with 
guides  if  they  resolved  to  invade  the  terri- 
tory of  the  latter  and  attack  them. 

The  Court  of  Connecticut,  having  assem- 
bled on  the  ist  of  May,  1637,  to  consider 
the  matter,  came  to  the  conclusion  to  wage 
war  against  the  Pequots.  The  other  colonies 
promised  their  assistance,  if  necessary.  On 
the  loth  of  May  the  Connecticut  contingent, 
consisting  of  ninety  Englishmen  and  seventy 
Mohegans,  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Stone,  as  chaplain,  and  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Mason,  went  forth  on  their  mis- 
sion of  vengeance. 


When  the  force  reached  Saybrook,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River,  it  was  joined 
by  Captain  Underbill,  with  nineteen  men 
from  Massachusetts.  In  consequence  of  this 
reinforcement  twenty  of  the  original  force 
were  sent  back  to  defend  the  colony  of  Con- 
necticut. In  Mason's  record  of  the  expedition 
it  is  candidly  admitted  that  the  leaders  were 
puzzled  how  to  proceed,  "  being  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  country."  It  was  clear  to  him 
that,  if  the  plan  had  been  followed  upon  which 
their  instructions  were  based,  they  might  have 
given  the  Pequots  an  advantage.  This  plan 
consisted  in  sailing  up  the  Pequot  River  and 
attacking  the  enemy  on  shore.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  they  sailed  to  Narragansett,  landed 
there,  and  marched  upon  the  forts  occupied 
by  the  Pequots,  they  might  take  the  enemy 
by  surprise.  A  council  was  held  without  a 
decision  being  arrived  at.  Captain  Mason 
then  requested  the  chaplain  "  to  commend 
their  condition  to  the  Lord  that  night,  to 
direct  how  and  in  what  manner  they  should 
demean  themselves."  The  Rev.  Samuel 
Stone  reported  to  Captain  Mason  in  the 
morning  that  he  had  done  what  was  required 
of  him,  and  that  "  he  was  fully  satisfied  to  sail 
for  Narragansett."  The  council  having  reas- 
sembled, this  was  communicated  to  them,  and 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  disregard  the 
instructions  of  the  Connecticut  Government 
and  follow  the  course  which  Heaven  had  sanc- 
tioned. Captain  Mason  is  careful  to  note 
that  this  was  an  exceptional  case,  and  that 
he  does  not  record  it  "  to  encourage  any 
soldiers  to  act  beyond  their  commission,  or 
contrary  to  it." 

After  disembarking  on  the  shore  of  Narra- 
gansett Bay,  the  troops  had  to  march  for 
two  days  before  reaching  the  enemy.  They 
were  joined  on  the  way  by  several  Narra- 
gansetts, who  boasted  of  the  great  feats  they 
would  perform,  and  who  ignominiously  fled 
when  the  dreaded  Pequots  came  in  sight. 
On  reaching  one  of  the  forts  in  which 
the  Pequots  were  rejoicing  in  fancied  secu- 
rity on  account  of  having  seen  the  English- 
men sail  past  them  two  days  before, 
it  was  resolved  to  make  the  attack  during 
the  night.  At  one  in  the  morning  the 
invaders  rose,  prayed  for  a  blessing  on  their 
enterprise,  and  moved  forward.  The  fort, 
which  was  circular  in  form  and  covered  an 
acre  of  ground,  was  composed  externally  of 
tall  trees  sunk  a  few  feet  into  the  ground. 
Inside  were  two  streets  of  wigwams,  num- 
bering about  seventy.  Two  entrances,  on 
opposite  sides,  were  protected  by  bushes. 
It  was  decided  to  encircle  the  fort,  fire  a 
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volley  through  the  interstices  of  the  palisades, 
and  then  that  half  the  force  should  force  its 
way  through  one  entrance  and  half  through 
the  other.  The  Indian  auxiliaries  formed  an 
outer  circle,  and  they  dispatched  any  persons 
wlio  escaped  death  at  the  hands  of  the  white 
soldiers.  Captain  Underhill  relates  with  evi- 
dent satisfaction  that  the  volley  was  fired 
with  extraordinary  precision.  He  considers 
it  providential  "  that  soldiers  so  unexpert  in 
the  use  of  their  arms  should  give  so  complete 
a  volley,  as  though  the  finger  of  God  had 
touched  both  match  and  flint."  The  un- 
happy Indians  could  make  little  resistance  to 
the  armed  men  who  passed  in  at  both  en- 
trances, and  marched  along  slaying  as  they 
went.  Captain  Mason,  thinking  that  the 
bloody  work  was  going  on  too  slowl}',  called 
out  "  We  must  burn  them."  Thereupon  he 
entered  a  wigwam,  brought  out  a  firebrand, 
and  applied  it  to  the  mats  with  which  the 
frail  dvfelling  was  covered.  The  flames 
spread  rapidly,  the  consequence  being,  to 
use  Mason's  words,  "  that  the  Indians  ran  as 
men  most  dreadfully  amazed.  And,  indeed, 
such  a  dreadful  terror  did  the  Almighty  let 
fall  upon  their  spirits  that  they  would  fly  from 
us  and  run  into  the  very  flames,  where  many 
of  them  perished."  The  attacking  force  with- 
drew outside  the  burning  fort,  and  killed 
nearly  all  who  tried  to  escape.  Mason 
accounts  it  a  "just  judgment  of  God"  that 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  men  from  another 
fort,  who  were  to  have  attacked  the  English, 
had  entered  this  one  the  night  before  the 
assault.  In  an  hour's  time  the  fort  was 
burned  to  the  ground.  Its  occupants,  with 
the  exception  of  seven  who  escaped  and 
seven  taken  captive,  lost  their  lives,  their 
number  being  estimated  between  six  and 
seven  hundred,  men,  women,  and  children. 
Two  of  the  assailants  were  killed  and  twenty 
were  wounded. 

The  return  of  the  victors  was  not  easy. 
They  had  to  fight  their  way  to  the  ships,  which 
had  sailed  from  Narragansett  Bay  to  Pequot 
Harbour.  Their  ammunition  was  nearly  ex- 
pended, their  sick  had  to  be  carried,  and  the 
onslaught  of  Pequots  from  an  adjoining  fort 
had  to  be  repelled.  However,  they  succeeded 
in  thsir  task,  and  returned  to  their  homes 
three  weeks  after  they  had  set  out.  Though 
the  people  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts 
rejoiced  over  the  victory,  yet  they  were  not 
convinced  that  the  Pequots  had  been  deprived 
of  the  power  to  do  mischief.  The  surviving 
Pequois  were  so  terrified  at  the  fate  of  their 
brethren,  that  they  abandoned  and  burned 
their  second   stronghold,  and   fled  from  the 


spot.  Their  chief,  Sassacus,  and  the  principal 
warriors  went  off  to  join  the  Mohawks  at  the 
river  Hudson.  A  second  expedition  was 
sent  against  the  survivors,  in  which  Massa- 
chusetts was  represented  by  Captain  Stough- 
ton,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
men,  and  Connecticut  by  Captain  Mason,  at 
the  head  of  forty.  A  body  of  Pequots  that 
had  taken  refuge  in  a  swamp  was  surrounded, 
and  eighty  were  captured.  Thirty  males 
out  of  that  number  were  slain,  the  lives  of 
the  women  and  children  being  spared.  A 
second  body,  numbering  three  hundred,  was 
surrounded  in  a  similar  way.  The  old  men, 
women,  and  children  were  offered  quarter, 
and  accepted  it.  Such  of  the  warriors  as  did 
not  escape  were  slain,  while  the  fugitives  met 
their  deaths  at  the  hands  of  hostile  Indians. 
Sassacus,  his  brother,  five  sachems,  and  twenty 
of  their  best  men,  who  had  sought  protection 
from  the  Mohawks,  were  put  to  death  by 
them.  Winthrop  states  that,  as  between 
eight  and  nine  hundred  had  been  slain  and 
taken,  orders  were  given  to  recall  the  Massa- 
chusetts force.  Some  whose  lives  were  spared 
became  incorporated  with  the  Narragansett, 
Mohegan,  and  Nyantic  tribes.  Others  had 
a  worse  fate,  being  sold  into  slavery  by  the 
Puritans  of  Massachusetts. 

The  people  of  Connecticut,  having  resolved 
that  the  word  Pequot  should  be  heard  as  sel- 
dom as  possible,  changed  the  name  of  the  river 
Pequot  to  Thames,  and  of  Pequot  town  to 
New  London.  They  created  Mason  a  major- 
general  for  his  services  in  successfully  con- 
ducting a  war  which  the  divines,  as  well  as 
the  laymen,  of  that  age  pronounced  "just 
and  necessary." 

The  fate  which  overtook  the  Pequots  in 
New  England  was  long  afterwards  the  lot 
of  the  Seminioles  in  Florida,  of  the  Mo- 
docs  in  California,  of  the  Utes  in  Colorado. 
That  the  Indians  are  cruel  and  treacherous 
may  be  certain,  but  that  they  have  been 
always  in  the  wrong  is  very  doubtful.  Cap- 
tain Mason  was  quite  convinced,  as  others 
have  been  since  his  day,  that  the  Indians 
had  got  their  deserts.  Towards  the  close  of 
his  narrative  he  indulges  in  the  reflection  : — 
"  Thus  we  may  see  hovv  the  face  of  God  is 
set  against  them  that  do  evil,  to  cut  oif  the 
remembrance  of  them  from  the  earth."  The 
Puritans  considered  Indians  to  be  children  of 
the  devil.  Hence  so  ghastly  a  tragedy  as  the 
Pequot  war,  instead  of  exciting  in  their  mmds 
either  regret  or  commiseration  for  the\ victims, 
was  regarded  by  them  as  a  work  thorougdily 
right     in    itself,    and    most    acceptaDl'^    to 


Heaven. 
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